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Treface 


JT'amily, marriage, and parenthood is an outgrowth of an earlier 

symposium, Marriage and the Family, of which we were likewise the editors. Hence 
similarities are here and there apparent in spite of the fact that this is a new book 
rather than a revision of an old one. The chief similarities are the result of the gen- 
eral plan and of the happy circumstance that many of the authors whom we called 
upon for a second contribution were able to grant our request. The chapters by 
Bigelow, Gentry, Gordon, Elliott, and Smith, however, were lifted from the earlier 
work, and for obvious reasons were not drastically altered. 

We have tried to keep textbook purposes clearly in view. A textbook is not a 
treatise. It is or should be designed to make tested knowledge available and as- 
similable. The scope of tested knowledge about family matters is vast — so vast, 
indeed, that an adequate textbook can perhaps best be written by a group of spe- 
cialists following a unified plan. The plan of this book represents an effort to com- 
bine the better features of both the traditional type of course and the newer variety 
pointed toward preparation for marriage. 

The assimilating of the large amount of knowledge which a carefully organized 
symposium can provide is not to be taken for granted; special demands upon both 
editors and authors necessarily arise. Exposition must be clear and systematic, ex- 
amples and evidence abundant, and selected bibliographies and topics for reports 
reasonably full and stimulating. We hope these and similar demands have been 
properly met. With all the stress on assimilability, however, there has been no 
“writing down”; we have not tried to provide a book for the immature. 

Family, marriage, and parenthood arc here dealt with as webs of social intcra- 
tion. It is of course impossible to avoid consideration of the many necessary fac- 
tors setting the conditions under which such webs are woven, and many of the 
chapters deal with these factors. When all is said and done, however, family struc- 
ture is a matter of social organization, marriage is a social institution not a “pri- 
vate affair” of merely biological or even of “companionship” character, and parent- 
hood involves far more than germ plasm. 

Most of the specialists dealing with social interation are sociologists or their 
near kin, social and cultural anthropologists. Our purpose in editing this sym- 
posium, however, has not been technically sociological in character; in fact, it 
might be better to speak of purposes, for we hope that the result of our labors is a 
“double barreled” text. Students are interested in more than strictly sociological 
analysis; family problems are very much in their minds. “The old order changeth,” 
and a great deal that was once unchallenged is now questioned. No one can ac- 
cuse the student of being cheaply utilitarian if he persistently seeks answers to 
problems that may soon be his own — or perhaps arc so already. 

The “double barrel,” so to speak, becomes even more obviously necessary when 
we realize that in family matters popular misconceptions abound, and everyone 
from the radio hucksters to the drugstore pulp sellers helps to spread them. This 
text endeavors to counteract the most harmful. 

Interest in family problems is also generated by widespread misgivings about 
the role of “reason” in human conduct. Several parts of the present text raise the 
very real question as to whether family, marriage, and parenthood can give much 
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PART I CONTEXTS OF FAMILY LIFE 


Chapter One 

Interpreting Family Life in Context 

HOWARD BECKER 


Never Forget That There Is a Context 

TThE game of parliamentary politics frequently includes the practice of 
taking utterances of opponents out of context and using them to yield mean- 
ings directly opposite to those initially intended. In sectarian controversy 
men have been known to use texts in ways foreign to their real meaning; 
the context was ignored by both the controversialists and their hearers. Even 
scholars and scientists have been known to wrench phrases, sentences, or 
paragraphs from their settings and exhibit them as appalling examples of the 
stupidity or sheer ignorance of someone belonging to another school of 
thought, whereas due heed to the context might have reduced the argument 
to much ado about nothing. 

Speaking technically: In studying the family, marriage, and parenthood, 
we run some risk of forgetting that these are all aspects of societies and, as 
such, functionally bound up with many other clusters of social actions. Socie- 
ties, composed of social-action clusters, can be viewed as embodiments of 
systems of value. These systems provide the larger contexts within which 
otherwise meaningless fragments of conduct become interpretable. Conven- 
ient terms for comprehensive value-systems are “sacred” and “secular.” 

To make sure that these vitally important contexts are not forgotten or 
overlooked, it seems necessary to devote a good deal of attention to them at 
the very beginning of this book. Naturally, context and content arc insepar- 
ably interwoven; the full context will appear only when the entire book has 
been read. It follows, then, that this first chapter will not be completely un- 
derstood, even after several preliminary readings, by the student who has 
not had a good deal of work in the fields covered Only when the detailed 
presentations of Martindale, Nash, Kuhn, Bain, Mowrer, Taylor, Hill, and 
several others have been absorbed will the remoter implications of what is 
here said become apparent. At the same time, these detailed presentations 
will not make as much sense as they might unless the broader outlines have 
been at least partially assimilated. Mark, the “broader outlines”! The foot- 
notes of this chapter are primarily professional asides; the beginner can safely 
disregard them — but he cannot safely disregard the main text. 

The student should therefore come back to this chapter repeatedly; by 
thus weaving back and forth between the general and the particular he will 
be able successfully to interpret what he reads. Separate items will take on 
relevance, and the coherence so essential to genuine comprehension will 
gradually reveal itself. 

/ 
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CONTEXTS OF FAMILY LIFE 


Values Are Human Values 

Let us start with the values that interweave to form the “sacred” and 
“secular” contexts to be used for interpretive purposes. How do values play 
their part in human conduct? 

Man is a valuing animal. From at least the time of the ancient sages whose 
sayings have come down to us, and almost certainly long before then, those 
who have watched the doings of their fellows have taken account of the 
striking differences between the two-legged creature shivering beside the fire 
and the other inhabitants of the earth. The other animals, to be sure, carry 
out rudimentary acts of valuation, but man alone has developed the power of 
adequate speech.^ Man talks, and talking, he weaves a network of symbols 
that simultaneously helps him to master some aspects of the world about 
him and to work into the texture of his personality strands of conduct inter- 
twined with value-objects defined as good and bad, right and wrong, helpful 
and harmful, useful and useless, proper and improper, holy and profane, 
blessed and cursed, and so on and on.“ 

The concomitants thereof are everywhere apparent: among all peoples are 
encountered cherished habits, time-honored ways of doing things, usages, 
customs, standards, folkways, proverbial wisdom, folklore that enshrines hal- 
lowed practices, shrewd counsel about ways of getting on in the world, laws 
written and unwritten, and vaguely or sharply outlined patterns for living the 
good life — all bearing the verbal labels affixed to them by their maker, man. 

Nowhere does man’s tendency to develop and define his values appear 
more strikingly than in the family. As shown by Martindale in the next 
chapter, many other animals cluster together in little networks which may 
justifiably be called families, but only “man the talker” has used these net- 
works effectively in establishing and transmitting socially defined values. 

From its very beginning, of course, all life involves activity of one sort or 
another, and this activity flows in various channels, deep or shallow as the 
case may be. The shallow channels tend to serve the “raw needs” of the or- 
ganism— no amount of emphasis on culture, on what man has made by 

1 The question as to whether or not animals have “language” docs not here concern us, for 
in any case the most ardent advocate of “animal language” would grant that such language is 
very rudimentary intlecd. When Kohler was studying anthropoid apes, he found that he could 
isolate perhaps as many as twenty or thirty differing signals or cues. There were roars of 
rage and coos of sympathy, groans of distress and whines of appeal, murmurs of love and 
sighs of relief which were demonstrably recognized by the other organisms as having particular 
signal uses. When you take as many as one hundred different sounds, however, anil oppose 
them to the tens of thousands of sounds and sound-combinations that even the simplest 
human groups already possess, you find a difference in degree so great that it becomes virtu- 
ally a difference in kind. This of course says nothing about the basic difference between 
signals and significant symbols, but see G. H. Mead, Mind, Self, and Society (Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1934), pp. 61-68. 

2 Underlying this is an epistemology: human reality is value-reality. No useful purpose would 
be served by going into the matter further here, but the statement should be made nevertheless. 
I’hose interested should consult Florian Znaniecki, Cultural Reality (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, iqiq), and Howard Becker, “Supreme Values and the Sociologist,” American 
Sociological Review, 6, 2 (April, 1941), especially pp. 157-163. 
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hand or tongue, should cause us to lose sight of this fact! — but such needs 
of the human organism are not at first clearly defined. What may be termed 
“prepared needs,” to name no others at this point, arc acquired in and through 
processes of definition by learning, for man has no instincts sufficiently auto- 
matic to carry him even a little way in the bustling, confusing world in which 
he must live out his life. The various ways in which he comes to “act like a 
human being” can be conveniently epitomized in five stages. 

The initial stage of any human activity is a more or less vague impulse 
or craving which manifests itself in restless trial-and-error seeking. The pos- 
sibilities of gratifying such undefined needs are manifold, and exploratory 
responses are made to many different stimuli; eventually the one particular 
kind of stimulus which gives the greatest gratification is found. A new-born 
infant, for instance, certainly becomes hungry soon after birth but does not 
know that he is hungry. He is restless, and he may suckle vigorously on 
whatever comes within range of his mouth, stopping at intervals to give 
vent to loud wails. If he is to survive, his restlessness must be recognized as 
a need for food. When the restlessness has been repeatedly stilled by feeding, 
the child comes to relate his hunger-feeling with food, and his vague 
“knowledge” that he is hungry is evidenced by the special kind of wailing 
or other sign of tension to which he gives expression.’* His raw need has be- 
come a prepared need; his impulse has been defined. The second stage of 
the activity is thereby reached. 

Following this, he seeks food whenever he is hungry, and frequent grati- 
fication soon instills a habit with all the qualities pointed out by Dewey: 

. . . that kind of human activity which is influenced by prior activity and in 
that sense is acquired; which contains within itself a certain ordering or sys- 
tematization of minor elements of action; which is projective, dynamic in 
quality, ready for overt manifestation, and which is operative in some subdued 
subordinate form even when not obviously dominating activity."^ 

In other words, the third stage of the activity has been attained; the pre- 
pared need has become dynamic and is fully incorporated in the overt ac- 
tivities and latent tensions of the child. Habit-attitude and value-object have 
been successfully paired, and through repeated pairing they have become in- 
separably wedded. 

Habitual definition of elementary cravings, then, is part of the process by 
which the child begins to become fully human, by which the biotic individ- 
ual is transformed into the social person. But it is only part. The sufficient 
factor is found in the specific type of definition which is found only in “man 
the talker.” The fourth and essential stage is one in which social actions in 
the strict sense manifest themselves, actions having significance commu- 
nicable by means of words or other symbols. Continuing to illustrate by ref- 
erence to feeding, let us analyze a social action which looks like the setting 
up of an almost mechanical routine but which actually represents the taking 

® Many mothers — and fathers too, for that matter — will testify and demonstrate that they can 
tell the difference bewcen an infant's characteristic cryings when angry, tired, hungry, or wet. 
* John Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct (New York: Holt, 1922), pp. 40-41. 
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over of a role, the playing of a part in a social cast of characters; namely, the 
process by which the child learns to feed itself. (In presenting this analysis 
we are anticipating the chapter by Read Bain, where a fuller treatment will 
be found, but logical presentation compels us to say something about role- 
assumption here.) 

Values and Roles 

Suppose that a mother who is not markedly “modern” in the sense of 
using no corporal punishment (the reason for the qualification will appear 
a bit later) has a youngster named Bobby. This young man has arrived at 
that age where he is expected to do something himself about conveying food 
from his porringer to his mouth. One morning his mother sets him in the 
highchair with the porringer on the tray, his fist firmly clutching his new 
loop-handled spoon. Thinking that perhaps “imitation” will solve the prob- 
lem, she sits opposite him and goes through the motions of conveying food 
to her own mouth. Soon, however, she discovers that Bobby does not im- 
itate in any such way; there is no infallible instinct to lend aid. He looks at 
her with his mouth open and drooling slightly at the corners, bangs the 
spoon on the tray, playfully flourishes it about, and finally throws it on the 
floor. 

Not one of the mother’s methods of teaching Bobby to feed himself 
seems to work very well. The upshot is that she gives vent to a little irrita- 
tion, not being a “modern” mother, and slaps Bobby sharply on the wrist 
just as he is about to throw the spoon on the floor for the nth time. He 
looks at her, taking in the whole configuration — not merely the slap but 
also the maternal frown and like traces of displeasure. Among these are 
what Mead calls “vocal gestures,” for when the mother slaps Bobby’s wrist 
she says, indulging in the usual baby talk, “Bobby, na, na.” 

His chin puckers up, a few tears begin to gather, but in spite of these 
evidences of remorse nothing happens which fits the mother’s definition of 
the situation. The spoon is still being flung on the floor, and each time 
Bobby, na, na” and the slap on the wrist are repeated until she finally gives 
up in despair and starts to go about her usual household duties. Casting one 
fleeting look over her shoulder as she passes through the doorway, she wit- 
nesses Bobby s redefining of the situation. The spoon is brandished once 
more and seems on the verge of making another trip to the floor. Just as this 
is about to happen, however, the hand is suddenly checked almost as though 
the wrist had been slapped, the child is heard to mumble something which 
can be interpreted as “Bobby, na, na,” and the spoon descends into the por- 
ringer and then begins its uncertain journey toward the waiting mouth. 

This anecdote, for all its triviality, actually illustrates the means by which 
children acquire those definitions of needs in terms of social action — i.c., 
conduct assigned meanings communicable to others by means of significant 
symbols characteristic of genuinely human beings. Bobby has manifested 
toward his own conduct the actions of the parent. He is talking to himself, 
symbolizing himself as an object. To put it differently, he represents in him- 
self a value defined in the same way for himself as it is defined by someone 
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else. He is, if you will, inhibiting himself — “Bobby, na, na" In this self- 
checking action the words spoken represent of course only one aspect of a 
functioning whole. Why ? Because in addition to the words there are all the 
kinesthetic sensations attached to the sudden arrest of spoon-flourishing, 
with its wrist-slapping accompaniment and, perhaps, even a mind’s eye pic- 
ture of the maternal frown and other evidences of nervous tension. The self- 
inhibition is simultaneously other-prohibition. 

All in all, then, Bobby is acting toward himself, in however fragmentary 
and inadequate a way, as his mother was acting. He has assumed the role of 
the parent with regard to his own conduct. Social actions, from this stand- 
point, arc dramatic performances in which a part is taken over, a role is 
assumed. Naturally, all connotations of deceit or disguise in “part-playing” 
or “role-assumption” arc barred; the child is the mother, for the time that 
he is playing her part, with reference to his own conduct. Bobby is checking 
himself, disciplining himself, in maternal terms; he has manifested the ac- 
tions of the mother toward his own behavior, and it thereby becomes a so- 
cial action — the fourth stage of the activity. 

Not much “mere habit” or “habit as such” about this sort of thing! Only 
an organism possessing significant symbols, those of speech in particular, 
can redefine needs in terms of social actions. Man is an animal defining 
values in special and precise ways because man is a talking animal. 

Self and Other 

Fifth in this presentation of the interrelation of needs and values is what 
may be called sedative needs ^ self-and-other defined values. In simpler 
terms, as man talks and uses other symbols, he not only crystallizes values 
in relation to social actions but also endows himself with a self. The mere 
taking over of a small bit of a single role, however, yields only a fragment 
of a potential self. The child engages in social actions in the sense of assum- 
ing roles in and through significant symbols, but this does not necessitate an 
integrated self and a clearly differentiated other. He can be said to associate 
with and dissociate from others only when he can distinguish between self 
and other. 

At first he cannot do this; as Milne puts it in “Busy”: 

I think I am a Ticket Man who’s selling tickets — please; 

I think I am a Doctor who is visiting a sneeze; 

Perhaps I’m just a Nanny who is walking with a pram; 

I’m feeling rather funny and I don’t know what I am.* 

As time goes on, a whole collection of such fragmentary roles accumulates: 
father roles, sibling roles, roles of intimates and acquaintances of every sort 
and description, roles of any number of differing organisms such as puppy- 
dog confidants or “Gallopoff, the talking pony,” or even of inanimate objects 
such as dolls, taxicabs, or boats which are given the attributes of personality. 
Slowly, as various roles are played with greater or less dexterity, and as the 

* Taken from No«/ We Are Six, by A. A. Milne, published and copyrighted (19^7) by 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New York. 
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child learns to skip from one role to another, his world begins to attain some 
semblance of order; that is to say, he knows what he is expected to do in the 
appropriate situations and hence begins to achieve a relatively close-knit, uni- 
fied self. 

In many parts of Western society, one of the ways in which integration 
of the self begins to become manifest is when the child shows interest in 
and capacity to play organized games. In such games he is not playing with 
a projected aspect of his self in thoroughly egocentric fashion. Games force 
him to associate and dissociate with others as others, to take part in a set of 
sociative actions (sociation — [as]sociation and/or | disjsociation). As a 
definite self develops, definite others likewise develop, and vice versa; socia- 
tion then becomes possible. By inducing the child to take part in a system 
of actions in which others are involved as others distinct from his self as a 
totality and not as a random assortment of roles, the organized game serves 
a highly useful purpose. Moreover, the game usually makes it necessary for 
the child to stay within the limits of his play role for a time sufficient to 
allow the whole set of actions to run its course; here again self-and-other 
development is furthered. Sociative social action is greatly facilitated by the 
game.® 

Such games may at first be very simple. In hide-and-seek, for instance, 

^ There arc many (Jcfinitions of social action, but those by Znaniecki and Weber arc probably 
most fiequcntly quoted. Recently I offered such a definition (in Gurvitch and Moore, eds., 
Twentieth Century Sociology jNew York: Philosophical Library, 1945], p. 78), but it stands 
in need of modification, and rather than quote it here I present the modified and expanded 
version. For all practical purjxiscs it is a new definition or set of definitions: 

I'hc term “behavior” is to be used to designate those life processes engaged in by man as a 
merely biotic individual, and therefore is applicable to the other animals as well. In terms of 
the analysis presented in this chapter, it applies to: (i) raw needs ^ undefined values; 
(2) prepared needs ^defined values; (3) habitual needs attitudinally defined values. 

The term “action,” however, implies processes engaged in by man as actor, and hence 
involves role-assumption. This in turn is jxjssible only in conjunction with a symbolic system 
or systems of some kind. Otherwise put: Action entered upon by any specific human being 
requires the participation, direct or indirect, of other human beings serving as culture carriers 
and transmitters. Action is therefore social and cultural. In the very earliest phases of child 
action, however, roles may be assumed when as yet there is no clearcut separation of self and 
other. Action may be meaningful in terms of symbols without awareness of an acting self set 
apart from the vague matrix of role action. In other words, the child may respond to his own 
actions as others respond to them without awareness of others as others and self as self. Action, 
then, may be defined as meaningful processes not oriented toward others as others: it applies 
to (4) meaningful needs ^ symbolically defined values not involving others as others. 

The term “social action” comprises both “action” and “sociation.” In the case of “action,” 
the adjective “social” in “social action” means only that the symbolic system is imparted in 
processes of role-assumption necessitating participation with a human culture carrier or carriers. 
In the case of “sociation,” the adjective “.social” in “social action” means everything that it 
means in the case of “action” and in addition means association and/or dissociation with 
others as others. 

For many purposes, the difference between “action” and “sociation” is not important, hence 
the general term can safely be used. In other words, “social action” is good enough in many 
contexts. In case it seems wise to make a sharp distinction, the writer should perhaps use 
“action” and “sociation” as indicated above or, going to the extreme of explicitness, should 
refer to action as “social action” and to sociation as “sociative social action.” 

Putting all this in outline form and recasting slightly: 
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there are only two roles, hider and seeker, and when the child can learn to 
hide and stay hidden until caught, and then really to seek and keep on seek- 
ing in spite of the temptation to relapse into the hider’s role, sociative action 
patterns are built up that do much to solidify the core of an organized self. 
Moreover, explicit norms of fairness-unfairness soon emerge. As the child 
begins to take part in more and more complex games, the patterns of which 
are kept in force by the example and precept of other children, the more 
or less dependable and predictable sort of personality regarded as the desir- 
able variety in our own society — and, with due allowance, in any society — 
distinctly appears. 

The Child’s Self and the Older Generation 


Call to mind, now, the fact that the play of children is not a matter of 
entire indifference to parents or other representatives of an older generation. 
Even if there is no positive approval of certain kinds of play, there must be 
at least tacit consent. Further, in those societies where children do not play 
organized games as we know them, there is still the effort to engage in adult 
activities without bearing adult responsibility, without being even potentially 
blamable for the certain failures, contradictions, or injuries that would result 
if adult standards were rigidly applied. Older persons therefore judge the 
[)ermissibility of such juvenile activities; here again there must be at least 
passive toleration. In one society, it may be quite all right for the merest tod- 
dlers to ‘*pl^y ’ sexual activities of adults whose close quarters they 

share, whereas in another the most rigid prohibitions against “genital rehear- 
sals” may prevail — but in either case “older and wiser heads” maintain the 
controls. Organized role-taking (of which play is a sub-variety) therefore runs 
its course under the more or less watchful oversight of culture carriers whose 
greater age has given them a head start in defining the proprieties. 

Moreover, those phases of juvenile conduct escaping the oversight of the 
guardians of the general proprieties of the society as a whole still tend to be 
patterned by the example of older age-groups. The six-year-old youngster who 
becomes a tag-along member of a delinquent gang is doing his best to take 
over the roles so impressively played by the “hard guys” who feel their chins 
hopefully for excuses to shave. Among the various roles to which he aspires 
is that of loyal gangster; he absorbs a moral code the reverse of that enjoined 
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in his home circle, but still a moral code. The “rat” or “squealer” is loathed; 
the “tough egg,” on the contrary, stands only a little lower than the angels. 
Note, at this point, that the “hard guys” and “tough eggs” are in no way 
indifferent to what goes on among the smaller fry; they see to it that gang 
virtues are inculcated — if not systematically, at least steadily. Here again the 
older members of a functioning group point to or provide the models of 
approved personality, and also label the unworthy or despised in unmistakable 
ways. 

Whether in a given society as a whole or in an imperfectly integrated 
aspect thereof, it can be said that under all circumstances the web of child- 
hood experience is woven out of strands spun by forerunners. The person- 
ality patterns which slowly take form, the selves which gradually integrate, 
have their models approved or at least tolerated in the more intimately 
surrounding clusters. Among these models those exerting the most pow- 
erful impress on the child’s personality have to do with social actions de- 
fined in all essentials by ciders mindful of the proprieties peculiar to the 
cluster in question. When at last Bobby has approximated the conduct 
of the approved models, he has become, in our terms, a socialized per- 
sonality. 

Social actions in general, and sociative actions in particular, are rarely, if 
ever, mere mechanisms devoid of “moral” content. Praise and blame, in 
stronger or milder forms, are woven into their very fabric. Learning to eat 
properly, playing with other youngsters, and a hundred and one other child- 
hood activities are charged with normative meaning. Here has been the 
great contribution of Freud and the other exponents of functional psychi- 
atry; through their efforts we have learned how the most apparently insig- 
nificant muscle-twitch, such as a facial tic, may be inseparably and essentially 
bound up with inner conflict arising from failure to play adequately the 
roles required by a given value-system. When Bobby grows up to be a “nor- 
mal” man assuming successfully the roles appropriate to his walk in life, he 
will ipso facto be free of gross external evidences of “maladjustment” be- 
cause all his needs and values, and the situations helping to define them, are 
relatively harmonious. Tensions not readily noticed either by Bobby or oth- 
ers will exist within him, to be sure, for no personality ever completely fits 
the models of the surrounding society, but he will still represent the “man 
as he should be” in his social world. 

Means to Ends 

Which social world? Obviously we could distinguish a great many, as 
Martindale docs in the next chapter, but for the purpose of setting a con- 
text for analysis of the family, just two types will be presented: sacred and 
secular societies. Before discussing these, however, it is necessary to charac- 
terize the means and ends they embody — or rather, which their interwoven 
members embody. 

This reference to “members” calls once more to mind the fact that only 
out of the ceaseless shuttling to and fro of social actions do societies ta\e 
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form. Families are woven of familial conduct, states of political conduct, 
and so on. There are no societies that exist over and above their constituent 
members. Convenience alone prescribes the use of “society” as a noun.® 

It therefore seems wise to continue for a bit longer the essentially social- 
psychological method of presentation followed thus far. In order to make 
clear what is meant by “sacred” and “secular,” attention must first be fo- 
cused on four types of means followed by the members of any society in 
attaining their ends. More than four can doubtless be distinguished, but for 
the present purposes these are enough: (i) expedient rationality, (2) sanc- 
tioned rationality, (3) traditional nonrationality, and (4) affective non- 
rationality. 

(i) Expedient rationality is that kind of conduct in which the actor seeks 
to attain values by any means regarded as conforming to the principles of 
economy of effort, efficiency, and absence of undesirable consequences. “Do- 
ing things in the way that is thought to be easiest in the long run” is a use- 
ful paraphrase.*^ Social action may be termed expediently rational when it is 
completely centered upon means viewed by the actor as adequate for the 
attainment of ends which he conceives to be unambiguous. 

From the standpoint of the detached observer looking at what the actor is 
doing, and possessing greater knowledge of the relevant facts, the means 
chosen to attain a given end may be wholly inadequate, and the end itself may 
be self-contradictory. So long, however, as the actor defines the means as 
sufficient and the end as consistent, the conduct must be called expediently 
rational. A military commander, for instance, may count upon the certainty of 
victory if his strategy and tactics are shaped in a certain way; his conduct is 
expediently rational even though, as the detached observer may know, defeat 
is certain. 

Expedient rationality makes use of any means for the achievement of 
the end. For example, if the social action is combat and the need is annihila- 
tion of the opponent, the value may be defined in such a way that, as it were, 
“no holds are barred.” Anything from poison to terroristic inducement of in- 
sanity may be held suitable. Utter ruthlessness therefore may be the farthest 
reach of expedient rationality. Why the opponent should be destroyed is an- 
other matter, lying in the realm of ends. Once the end is accepted, however, 
expedient rationality may warrant the choice of the atomic bomb as means, 
for this lies in the realm of hou^. 

Another instance: suppose a man wants to avoid being drafted for mili- 

® Howard Becker, Systematic Sociology on the Basis of the Beziehungslehre and Gebildelehre of 
Leopold von Wiese, hereafter cited as Wiese-Bccker (New York: Wiley, 1932), pp. 78-93. 

7 From this it should be clear that “expedient” is being used in its original, etymological sense: 
**expedire, to free the feet, to release or extricate.” It is here used as an approximate or, better, 
partial equivalent of Zwec\rationalitat, purposive rationality. Sec Rudolph von Ihcring’s Der 
Zweek itn Recht, 2 vols. (Leipzig: 1877-83) and Weber’s adaptation. The recent connotation 
of “opportunism” therefore cancels out: “Originally, and still occasionally, the word [ex- 
pedient] and its derivatives carry no trace of derogatory implication. ‘It is expedient for you that 
I go away: for if I go not away, the Comforter will not come unto you; but if I depart, I will 
send him unto you* (fohn xvi. 7). ‘The old man believed that the whip of shame and pain 
could drive her . . . into an appreciation of the expediency of morality* {Deland) Web- 
ster's Dictionary of Synonyms. 
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tary service, and carefully calculates “the best way” to do it. He was once 
divorced from his wife, but she is willing to remarry him and bear a child. 
This is done. The man is placed in a deferred category, and when the war is 
over he divorces his wife again. The end was attained by the use of a given 
means viewed as satisfactory for that purpose and regarded as having no un- 
desirable aftereffects. Whether or not the later results and other aspects of this 
action are desirable for the future welfare of the major actor is, again, an- 
other matter; if he originally defined his needs and values in so egocentric 
and hedonistic a way that the action was viewed as having no regrettable con- 
sequences, his conduct was expediently rational. 

“Cold-blooded calculation” in the choice of means is therefore the hall- 
mark of expedient rationality. The maxim, “The end justifies the means,” is 
frequently invoked, even by those who are not egocentric, in defense of this 
kind of conduct. As to whether or not the maxim is true we need not here 
concern ourselves; the plain fact is that many men, in effect, have echoed 
Cavour: “Ah, signor, we should be great rascals had we done for ourselves 
what we have done for Italy.” 

(2) Hard on the heels of this, we may single out sanctioned rationality 
as a type in which the principles of economy of effort and so on are followed 
as far as a certain limit; this limit is set by the character of the end itself. Al- 
though the action may, for instance, be combat and the purpose the annihila- 
tion of the opponent, action and purpose may be integrally bound up with 
a code of sportsmanship. Many American soldiers when first encountering 
Japanese in World War II were themselves killed because of their readiness 
to “give the guy a break.” Their conception of a fair fight kept them from 
plunging the bayonet into a Japanese groveling on his face — with the con- 
sequence that the groveler disposed of both his sportsmanlike conqueror 
and himself with one grenade. The value-system of the Marquis of Queens- 
bury suffered speedy eclipse when the risks of observing it were fully real- 
ized. But while it lasted, the restraint it imposed provided an excellent ex- 
ample of what we have here elected to call “sanctioned rationality,” in 
indication of the fact that ends of certain kinds provide sanction for only 
certain means. “Strangleholds are barred.” 

Charity, love, agape, or caritas, the topmost value in the Christian scale, 
offers another illustration. The attempt to convert men to Christianity by 
force was long a basic example of the contradiction of means and ends. The 
contemporary Christian cannot sanction violence for this purpose. In “reli- 
gions of the sword” such as Mohammedanism, however, allegiance to Allah 
may be induced by physical coercion, although deceit and some other means 
are excluded. 

(3) As a counterweight to expedient rationality and sanctioned ration- 
ality we may also distinguish traditional nonrationality. This is marked by 
the dominance of means over ends or by a state of affairs in which actions 
formerly regarded as mere means become ends in themselves. Practices once 
of strictly utilitarian character are elevated to the level of ceremonials or 
rituals. 

Traditional nonrationality is not solely a matter of the remote, the far- 
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away, the medieval, or the so-called primitive; the modern world affords 
many instances. Indeed, the vital significance of tradition is often obscured 
because it is interpreted in antiquarian fashion. Actually, traditio meant 
merely to carry over, to transmit. Bobby was “traditioned” by his mother as 
to the “right” way to feed himself. We get language by tradition, manners 
by tradition, morals by tradition. 

What we said earlier about the activity of older culture carriers in social- 
izing the child is also relevant here. The imparting of a system of social 
norms, of symbolically stated values amalgamated with social actions, is a 
universal process, beginning afresh in every generation but always chan- 
neled by the example of persons who themselves have been “traditioned” 
within essentially the same system. We can nowhere find a society that does 
not develop basic agreements about alternative ways of acting and pass them 
on by tradition. A “fact” of social life in any society, however small and 
however “primitive,” is the defining of approved and disapproved modes of 
conduct. The roles of hero and villain, so to speak, are traditionally deline- 
ated, and every youngster is told, and told repeatedly, that he is expected to 
be a hero. 

Usually only certain members of a society are responsible for setting the 
models of good conduct, and their choices are made in the light of what they 
think and feci to be for the best interests of all concerned. Beyond doubt 
they make mistakes, but so great is man’s capacity for self-justification that 
these mistakes are rarely admitted. Instead, they are draped in the same en- 
nobling veil that is cast over genuinely beneficial decisions. Depending on 
the foresight, special privileges, and dispassionateness of the controlling 
group, the limits of what is thought to be for the good of all may be broad 
or narrow. Nevertheless, no matter how greatly such limits may favor those 
who have staked them off, with the lapse of time the favoritism is forgotten 
or obscured. Those whose personalities are shaped in accordance with such 
models necessarily take the inequities of tradition for granted; traditional 
nonrationality lies at the very base of a large proportion of social actions 
even among the “enlightened” members of any society. 

Further, it must be borne in mind that tradition is not always inequitable. 
The young are often shielded from the disastrous consequences to which the 
uninhibited pursuit of imperfectly defined needs and values would inevitably 
lead — “inevitably,” given the standards of the society in question. Realizing 
this when maturity is reached, those who have been thus “traditioned” come 
to feel a reluctance to depart from the ways of the tradition-bearers. Such 
reluctance powerfully reinforces the unwillingness or inability to change 
which the taken-for-granted always carries with it. “It was good enough for 
father, and it’s good enough for me” — here again there is traditional non- 
rationality. 

(4) Another, counterweight of the rationalities is what may be called af- 
fective nonrationality. It is definitely a catchall term, including as it does 
everything from outbursts of love or hatred to the unquestioning, emotion- 
alized acceptance of a leader who proclaims, “Ye have heard it said by them 
of old time ... but I say unto you . . 
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Let us begin with the outburst variety. An irate husband swinging an 
axe on a woodpile because the coffee was cold is indulging in an emotional 
discharge or — to speak more precisely — in an affective release. Manifestly 
it is virtually impossible to find examples of the purely affective, for as we 
have seen, very little if any human conduct, in our sense of “human,” is 
empty of symbolic reference. The purely affective would be the nonsymbolic 
— i.e., it would not be social action in any sense. After all, the fact that the 
axe was used on the woodpile rather than on the wife responsible for the 
clammy coffeepot means that a way of expressing temper permitted by 
the given society was followed; in that sense, then, the action had a definite 
symbolic content. Hence the empirical manifestations of affective nonration- 
ality usually occur in close connection with one or more of the other three 
types: expedient and sanctioned rationality, and traditional nonrationality. 
It may be said, however, that when it is encountered as the chief phase of 
an action it represents a fairly complete fusion of means and ends; even 
analytic separation is often impracticable. 

Affective nonrationality is also evident in the phenomena of the “mania,” 
revival, fad, or style. The dancing mania which followed the Black Death 
gripped a large proportion of the peasantry and townsfolk of Central Europe, 
but it soon passed away almost everywhere, leaving behind only the phrase 
“Saint Vitus’ dance,” thereafter applied to a radically different but similarly 
uncontrollable manifestation. The tulip mania of seventeenth-century Hol- 
land left multitudes impoverished and vaguely wondering what evil spirit 
had caused the obsession with mere tulip bulbs and the heaps of gold they 
supposedly represented. The great Kentucky revival of 1800 led to scenes in 
which crawling circles of men “barked the Devil up a tree” and women “had 
the jerks” so violently that “their long hair cracked like a whiplash,” but only 
feeble traditional traces have remained. The zoot-suit fad of the early nineteen- 
forties caused riots in many parts of the United States; today it is well on the 
way to becoming a remote memory. The Fanny Hatrack style of woman’s 
dress prevalent in the United States during the middle nineteen-twenties has 
silently slipped away; but what impassioned oratory, for and against, it called 
forth while it was still with us! The sudden fanatical attachment to an inno- 
vation, and the surging emotions that attachment calls forth, can properly be 
placed among the manifestations of affective nonrationality. 

Still another aspect of affective nonrationality is that of charismatic lead- 
ership, of the capacity to evoke awe, devotion, and unquestioning obedience. 
The Greek word from which “charismatic” derives means “grace” in the 
New Testament, but it has now been expanded far beyond its narrower theo- 
logical meaning and in present sociological usage denotes simply the posses- 
sion of extraordinary qualities.® These qualities may be many and varied; 
Mohammed owed a large part of his grip on Abu Bekr and other early dis- 
ciples through his terrifying ability to “throw fits” and recount the visions he 
had seen while out of the flesh. Joseph Smith was a prey to hallucinations 

® The range of literature on this topic is vast, as every informed student knows. Here, there- 
fore, I cite only one of my own recent studies, German Youth: Bond or Free (New York: 
Oxford, 1946), chapter 4, “Proclamation: *Hc spoke as One having Authority.’” 
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which he took for reality, and these plus his oratorical powers dragged in his 
train such men as Brigham Young, whose sober good sense in other matters 
is abundantly attested. Illustrations of this kind shDuld not be taken to mean 
that the charismatic leader is always a religious leader — far from it. He may 
exercise his sway in many other fields: Jeb Stuart, Custer, and Patton in the 
military; John McGraw, Leo Durocher, and Knute Rockne in the athletic; 
Sylvia Pankhurst, Susan B. Anthony, and Carrie Chapman Catt in the fem- 
inist; Hitler, Mussolini, Stalin, Churchill, and Roosevelt in the political. 

The minimum definition of charisma, in effect, has already been stated: it 
is an extraordinary quality of an individual which commands the emotional- 
ized obedience of others. The most pressing problem of a charismatic leader 
is to verify and perpetuate his charisma, whether through miracles, the cult of 
hero-worship, feats that regenerate trust in his leadership, or by otherwise 
gratifying the impulses of his followers. 

While it endures, the relation between leader and led is a personal one 
based on belief and confidence in “extraordinariness.” A leader having this 
quality needs no administrative aides, no officialdom in the usual sense, rely- 
ing as he does on his band of personal disciples or henchmen held together by 
the affective intensity of their belief in his charisma. 

In contrast with both sanctioned rationality and traditional nonrational- 
ity, this kind of affective nonrationality is not only extraordinary but also, 
in its implications at least, revolutionary. “Charisma is the great revolution- 
ary power in traditionally engulfed epochs.” ° Old value-systems are shat- 
tered; and out of the fragments, with a few pieces added, new ones are 
formed. Needs and values are re-defined, but the historical cleavage is never 
as complete as the innovators originally intended. Why? Because, to reiter- 
ate, it is virtually impossible to find examples of the purely affective. As I 
have put it elsewhere: 

Occasionally, of course, there comes some great image breaker. . . . Even 
these “extraordinary” or “uncanny” men, however, never make a clean break 
with the past; Mohammed and Buddha, to name no others, proclaimed their 
teachings with the sounding board of tradition behind them. . . . The char- 
ismatic leader must derive his . , . “gift of grace” from a source regarded as 
legitimate by ... | those who follow] in his footsteps. Joseph Smith without 
a Biblical tradition and Protestant sectarianism is simply unimaginable, but 
given these and like essentials, the Book of Mormon finds its martyrs and its 
triumphs. Eventually, to be sure, all-powerful routine makes sedate ceremo- 
nial out of ecstatic deliverance, and tradition, temporarily set in second place, 
resumes its ancient sway, changed in outward seeming but inwardly the 


Many charismatic phenomena, therefore, have a heavy traditional or sanc- 
tioned content; one can say only that in some cases the affective element 
plays the preponderant part in the social actions of leaders, followers, or both. 

** Max Weber, Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft (Tubingen: Mohr [Paul Siebeck], 1922), p. 141. 
Howard Becker and Reuben Hill, eds., Marriage and the Family (Boston: Heath, 1942), 
p. II. 
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There is a striking resemblance to certain aspects of what Mead has called 
“1” conduct, for here too there may be a large proportion of affective non- 
rationality. Further comment on this correspondence, however, would carry 
us far beyond the confines of the present chapter. 

Leaving the topic of affective nonrationality, and epitomizing: (i) ex- 
pedient rationality is unrestricted in the means adopted; (2) sanctioned ra- 
tionality has ends of sorts that inevitably bar certain means; (3) traditional 
non rationality elevates means to the rank of ends; and (4) affective non- 
rationality manifests a coalescence of means and ends. 

The Ends Themselves 

What human beings really want in life has been the subject of debate 
from time immemorial, and the debate shows no signs of diminishing in- 
tensity. “One man’s meat is another man’s poison” is occasionally all too true. 
To be sure, broad uniformities within given societies can readily be detected, 
and even between one society and another there is frequently more agree- 
ment about essentials than we ordinarily suspect; but the difficulty of getting 
unity on the ends men should pursue is still notorious. Those who merely 
try to say what ends they do pursue have trouble enough. 

Moreover, there is very little common ground when the question arises as 
to why men seek certain ends. One thinker may say that the ends are fixed 
by God, and that man simply uses his natural reason in choosing the good 
and abhorring the evil. Another will agree that God has fixed the ends, but 
that man has nothing to do with choosing the ways in which he will strive 
for them, or whether he will strive for them at all — predestination takes 
care of all that. Still another rejects God and all His supposed works, and 
pins his faith on Evolution or Nature or Progress; man blindly struggles for 
survival, or follows his biological impulses, or automatically seeks to move 
onward and upward. 

If we try to single out just one capacity through which ends may be 
sought, we still find no agreement. Reason, for example, may be regarded as 
a divinely implanted principle, or as a weapon in the struggle for existence, 
or as a mere veil covering obscure urges that would be victorious in any case, 
or as the outcome of an evolutionary process of which Man the Reasoner, 
homo rationalis, is the culmination. 

This is no inconsiderable array, certainly, but it could be very much longer. 
Whether or not we put them in words, in one way or another we all hold 
beliefs about the “why” of man’s supreme ends and his struggles to attain 
them which in most if not all instances are quite as arbitrary as any in our 
list. It is impossible to carry on even the ordinary affairs of life without some 
kind of reference, implicit though it may be, to what Wells called “first and 
last things.” ” Those of us who think otherwise simply deceive ourselves. 

To choose a trite but searching illustration, life can be brought to a slow 
or sudden halt in a thousand and one ways, from prolonged fasting to jump- 

H. CI. Wells, first and Last Things: A Confession of Faith and Rule of Life (London: Cas- 
sell, 1918). 
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ing off a plane without a parachute. Most of us prefer to live, however, and 
hence consciously or unconsciously act in accordance with this preference. An 
inquiring reporter asking “Why do you want to go on living?” would ordi- 
narily get only the mouthing of platitudes, blank stares, or impatient eva- 
sions in reply. That life is worth living is so deeply rooted an assumption 
for most of us that talk about it seems superfluous or even ridiculous. Never- 
theless, with sufficient persistence our reporter could certainly extract enough 
from his victims to fill a column, and when analyzed everything in it would 
be found to bear upon the “why” of man’s supreme ends and their pursuit. 

Reading such a column, few of us could avoid taking sides. If we suc- 
ceeded in being impartial, it would only be because of an interest in scientific 
detachment. Such an interest is highly sj^ecialized, hard to acquire, and hard 
to maintain. Indeed, only as we take over the role of scientist, together with 
its value-system, can such detachment be successfully practiced, and then only 
for short periods of time. Doing the scientific handstand is a part-time 
job. 

This being true, there is no intention of denying the fact that scientists 
walk and sit and lie down like other people most of the time. Each of us 
decides, in one way or another, what the “chief end of man” is and why it 
should be sought. While we are carrying on our professional roles, however, 
no such decision need be made. The “good” scientist is merely the man who 
succeeds in maintaining his detachment as well and as long as others who 
follow his calling. In other words, he succeeds in predicting, time after time, 
what happens next in his chosen field of research, and in systematizing his 
method so that others can use it regardless of the ends they may pursue. 

Hence, in discussing the ends of human conduct there is here no faintest 
idea of saying why they are ends — if and when they are. Nor is there the 
remotest suggestion as to whether the most prominently mentioned human 
capacity through which ends may be sought — namely, reason — in any of 
its forms finally governs man’s activities. Contrariwise, there is no assertion 
that man is basically irrational or even nonrational. The most that can be said 
is that in some ascertainable situations rationality seems to govern and in 
others it does not. Beyond this, the scientist as scientist, like Pilate washes 
his hands of the whole matter. How long they stay washed or how often they 
have to be washed present interesting psychological and sociological problems, 
but they have little to do with the logical demands of the pursuit of science. 

As the scientist sees him, man’s strivings for his supreme ends are classi- 
fiable as search for (i) security, (2) response, (3) recognition, and (4) new 
experience.^” Moreover, these strivings, classified in this general way, are in- 
separable from the ends themselves; no useful working distinction is possible, 
and none will hereafter be made. “End” will be used to signify both. 


^2 Obviously, these old Thomas and Znaniecki categories have had a long and checkered socio- 
logical career as “wishes,” “attitudes,” and “tendencies,” with the result that they have often 
been confused with raw, prepared, and habitual needs and their correlated values. 1’his, 
however, is not the place for a bibliography of the problem; for a start consult Florian 
Znaniecki, Social Actions (New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1936), chaps. 1-3, and accom- 
panying bibliographies. 
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Security, Security as a supreme end may mean that “eternal peace in God” 
of which Goethe spoke, or it may mean simply a state of affairs in which 
men know where their next meal is coming from and have roofs over their 
heads. Not only is there this wide latitude in the meaning of security within 
Western culture, for example, but there is in addition the great variety in- 
troduced by the highly diversified meanings peculiar to the other cultures 
now extant, to say nothing of those which have passed off the scene. Never- 
theless, security as one term in a fourfold classification will serve our pur- 
poses well enough as long as we do not place upon it a burden heavier than 
it was intended to bear. 

To be avoided, for instance, is the use made of it as an implied universal 
goal in Adler’s “inferiority complex.” All human beings supposedly lack se- 
curity, however much they may strive for it, and therefore suffer from a 
sense of failure and consequent inferiority which accounts for all their con- 
duct. Barely distinguishable from this is Karen Homey ’s tracing of all men- 
tal ills to basic insecurity. No such attractive but untrustworthy thesis is ad- 
vanced here; social actions, with their symbolically defined values, are far too 
complex to admit of single-factor “explanations.” If we can say with some 
assurance that in societies of certain types men seek ends more readily clas- 
sifiable under the heading of security than under any or all of the other three 
headings, such a classification may prove to have predictive utility; if not, 
other analytic tools must be used. 

Illustration of one kind of security as end is provided by the anxious ef- 
forts of contemporary (1948) Germans to build up defense against starva- 
tion. The mark as currency is considered utterly untrustworthy. Vivid mem- 
ories of the inflation of 1923, when the mark was some eight million to the 
dollar, and knowledge of the printing of unlimited quantities of present- 
day marks by the Russians, have made almost anything else more accept- 
able. Bars of chocolate, cigarettes, cans of lard, coffee, sugar, beans, and 
hundreds of other barter goods have almost wholly replaced the mark as a 
medium of saving. 

“Go to the ant, thou sluggard; consider her ways and be wise” is a Biblical 
injunction heeded by today’s German just as an ant would heed it; namely, 
by restless scurrying to and fro in search of bits of food and other items to 
store up against the time of need when hunger, instead of being merely 
a gnawing insufficiency, might become the convulsively painful clutch of 
death. Families already half-starved refrain from eating part of the food that 
can be scraped together if it is of a kind that will keep; the desperate search 
for security overshadows everything else. Young and old alike busily collect 
cigarettes, which are then bartered, often after long journeys on foot, with 
grudging peasants for a few potatoes, a strip of salt pork, or a pocketful of 
rye. Other areas of starvation and famine the world over could be drawn 
upon; examples are unfortunately available on every hand. No one observing 
situations of this kind can be in much doubt as to the part played by security 
in human striving. 

Response. Response likewise includes a great deal. The mystic ecstasies of 
Saint Teresa were centered upon the experiencing of divine love mediated 
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through Christ as Eternal Bridegroom. The patronage of Park Avenue pet 
shops rests in large measure on the assumption that life with a responsive 
Fido assumes meaning which it otherwise lacks. Response in these forms falls 
outside the realm of ordinary experience, but ties of kith and kin, friendship, 
courtship, marriage, and scores of other familiar relations have large — some- 
times overwhelmingly large — response components. 

In this connection also our use of the response category does not commit 
us to those supposedly universal explanations of human conduct offered, for 
example, by orthodox Freudians. Much use can be made of Freud’s concep- 
tions of the ends men seek without binding the social scientist to the more 
fantastic formulas of the psychoanalyst. Some societies demonstrably give 
larger scope to social actions focusing upon response than do others; this 
being the case, the use of the tool is warranted. 

For instance, although beyond question security was and still is signifi- 
cant in Mormon affairs, the nature of the social organization of the Latter 
Day Saints between the 1840’s and the 1890’s gave response a very prominent 
place. This response, as the evidence clearly shows, cannot merely be labeled 
“lustful.” The Mormons, apart from a few pathological members, seem to 
have been very much like the rest of mankind in their response strivings; 
mutual love, conjugal devotion, parental affection, and similar components 
of sociation in small, intimate human groupings were widely manifest. In 
other words, the family even when polygamous remains a major channel for 
practically all kinds of response. 

Recognition, As is clearly the case with security and response, recogni- 
tion may not only be closely intertwined with other ends but also ramifies 
in many directions. Napoleon’s single-minded pursuit of military fame is in 
point, as is likewise the notorious striving of American clubwomen for 
space in the society columns. No matter how high the status of a given 
person may be, it is always jx)ssible for him to regard others as at least 
potential rivals. Spurred by such a threat, human beings may enter upon 
courses of conduct which would be quite incredible if ample documentary 
evidence did not compel belief. 

Historians make more use of the recognition category than do most other 
social scientists, and this is entirely understandable in view of the types of 
“famous” events and personalities with which they have traditionally con- 
cerned themselves. The sociologist cannot make such sweeping use of recog- 
nition as a goal of social action, but it must undeniably be granted a promi- 
nent place. Many a parent has faced the problem of how to handle the family 
show-off. Youngsters not only want to be recognized as worthy of affection 
or attention but sometimes insist on getting much more than their share 
— to the point, indeed, where the other children, if there are any, may make 
common cause against papa’s pet or mama’s little darling. If parents are un- 
wise, animosities may be built up which make for family discord through- 
out the entire lifetimes of its members. 

Show-offs are to be found everywhere, even though the unkind term may 
not be used. What would military organization be like without the stripes, 
the brass, the bars, and stars, and the rest of the display paraphernalia.^ 
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Americans and Russians seem to besprinkle themselves more liberally with 
such decorative devices than do the French and British, for example; does 
this mean similar contrast in exhibitionistic traits? Yes? But what of the 
relatively sober and restrained academic garb of the American scholar as 
over against the almost gaudy attire of French academicians? Is it not ap- 
parent that recognition must always be interpreted as a component, and in 
a context, of social actions which are not attributable to any single instinct 
or raw need? 

New Experience. New experience is the last of our four pigeonholes. Ap- 
parently somewhat more limited in range than the first three, it is neverthe- 
less a kind of end clearly evidenced in societies of every type. The restless 
adventurer may have little in common with the scientist persistently extend- 
ing the frontiers of knowledge, but the ends they seek are in some ways re- 
markably similar. Of course, new experience may be found at a quite dif- 
ferent level: the gourmet forever on the lookout for novel recipes and the 
fashion devotee incapable of resisting the temptation of “the very latest” fall 
in the same category. 

Oddly enough, no body of psychological, psychiatric, or social-psychologi- 
cal theory has been built around the indisputable fact of the lure of novelty. 
Further, there has been little attention to the ever-present human interest in 
“luck” as a source of novelty. Yet we all know how largely gambling, rac- 
ing, and dozens of other evidences of interest in the novelty arising from the 
relatively unpredictable have figured in human life the world over. New ex- 
perience is a useful, albeit unexplored, category in the study of ends. 

Who, for instance, has not been impressed by the eager interest of a child 
when taken on a visit to the zoo, and who has not been struck by the rapidity 
with which that interest wanes when the experience is too frequently re- 
peated? Judicious spacing of the visits so that some charm of novelty can be 
generated afresh is a technique that many parents soon acquire. Such tech- 
niques for making old experience seem new are part of the repertory of any- 
one who has learned his way about in the social world. 

Some persons, to be sure, are so strongly attracted by novelty that they 
will not put up with substitutes. Travel agencies of every kind flourish ac- 
cordingly, to choose only one example, and for many persons it soon be- 
comes a case of “We went to the Grand Canyon last year; let’s go to Ber- 
muda this time.” 

Further, vicarious new experience of this kind is eagerly sought by those 
who must stay at home or are otherwise compelled to accept a substitute 
“just as good as the original.” Travel authors, with their personalized tales 
of the strange and the faraway, attract their myriads of readers. 

The Fusing of Ends 

Like all the other ends, however, new experience may lead to or be mixed 
with [x^lar op^xjsites. The fictional adventurer who struggled his way into a 
remote nook of what may have been Tibet found intense gratification in the 
new experience of Shangri-la, but when that queer but idyllic community 
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had been left behind and the road of return had unaccountably vanished, 
Shangri-la became the “lost horizon.” 

In these pages, the story leads to this point: few if any social actions are 
classifiable with reference to any single end. Recognition laps over into re- 
sponse or new experience, and even new experience may have a bearing on 
security. The most that can be said, where concrete instances of end-seeking 
activity are concerned, is that greater emphasis is laid on one end as over 
against another. Unless this is clearly realized, fruitless and essentially un- 
scientific argument will be the only outcome. If, in a given context, a high 
proportion of social actions can be successfully predicted by directing atten- 
tion toward demonstrable concentration by the actors upon certain ends, to 
the relative neglect by those same actors of other ends, the purpose of the 
classification has been achieved. 

Sacred Society as Context 

“If, in a given context . . .” With perhaps wearisome frequency, the 
analysis of needs, values, means, and ends thus far presented has referred to 
societies as contexts. Further, we have specified those contexts as inter[)ret- 
able in terms of “sacred” and “secular” value-systems and the other social 
phenomena inextricably bound up with such systems. The point has finally 
been reached where the closer characterization of “sacred societies” and “sec- 
ular societies” becomes possible. Only when this has been done can the bear- 
ing of the present chapter on family, marriage, and parenthood be clearly 
seen. 

Foremost is the fact that societies are simply larger networks of sociation 
within which families as smaller networks find their appropriate place. 
Moreover, it must be recalled that sociation is a shorthand way of designat- 
ing association and/or dissociation with others as others in and through role- 
taking involving the use of significant symbols. In other words, sociation is 
a label for social actions in which selves and others intercommunicate. This 
means, of course, that societies as networks of sociation take form only out 
of the continual interweaving of social actions.^^ 

“Sacred” likewise refers to conduct, for it points to inability or unwill- 
ingness to respond to the new, particularly at the symbolic level peculiar to 
the human being. For us, social action has sacred traits when an aversion to 
change is manifested. True, this aversion is more strongly marked in some 
circumstances than in others, and there are certain kinds of nonsymbolic anti 
imperfectly symbolized behavior in which the explicitly sacred aspects are 
very slight although much resistance to change is evident. Omitting further 
discussion of this qualification, however, let it be repeated that societies 
which impress upon their members modes of conduct making for a high 
degree of resistance to change are for us sacred societies. 

From this it should be clear that “sacred” is here being used in an en- 
tirely warranted but precise and limited sense; it simultaneously means 

i'** See Wicse-Recker, op. at., pp. 78-93. 
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somewhat more and somewhat less than do “religious” and other words fre- 
quently thought synonymous with it/^ 

**Sacred as meaning having such a character that it is protected by law, custom, tradition, 
human respect, or the like, against breach, intrusion, defilement, or profanation. — Sacred 
implies either a setting apart for a special and often exclusive use or end (as, among civi- 
lized peoples, property is regarded as sacred to its owner; a fund sacred to charity; the study 
was sacred to the father of the family) or a special character or quality which makes the 
person or thing held sacred an object of almost religious veneration or reverence (as *[ Louis 
XIII] saw that the things which happened increasingly strengthened the Royal Office which 
was sacred to him’ — Belloc), , . . (Analogous words] Protected, shielded, defended, 
guarded . . . : revered, reverenced, venerated. . . Webster’s Dictionary oj Synonyms 
(Springfield, Mass., 1942], pp. 721-722. 

Authority, then, supports the present use of sacred as distinctly diflcrent from religious, 
holy, divine, spiritual, supernatural, sacrosanct, blessed, and related terms. True, it is possible 
to use sacred in senses roughly equivalent to many other words, but here the “roughly equiva- 
lent” will not do. Science advances as its instruments arc perfected, and among these instru- 
ments is language. 

It may seem odd thus to refer to language, but there is at least one way in which it does 
function as an instrument; in this case, observation. Disregarding here the question of how 
thought and speech are tied together, the history of human activities shows that only when 
certain terms were invented to characterize certain relations, processes, and even objects was 
it possible to observe accurately those relations, processes, or objects. Some of the simpler 
peoples have no words or other symbols for numbers greater than five, ten, or twenty. Be- 
yond these limits the term is simply “many.” Can such peoples really observe 136.927? Or 
take the words for color: if “purple,” “violet,” “magenta,” “cerise,” and “crimson lake” are 
not available as vocabulary resources, how accurately can differing observers report what colors 
they have seen? Can they really see magenta as a color distinct from cense without having 
had the difference between them nailed down, so to speak, by the differing words? 

Such questions might make material for lengthy debate, but most of us would agree that 
words and like symbols make a difference, and that agreement is enough. Wc want to look 
at the societies most important in the life of the family, and in order to do this most effec- 
tively wc must use special terms. 

These special terms, however, must be used scientifically, i.e., without connotations of 
praise or blame. “Sacred” already has praiseworthy connotations for many if not most per- 
sons; these must be resolutely excluded if analysis is not to be perpetually hampered. It 
therefore seems wise to use “secular” instead of “profane” as its polar opposite. “Secular” is 
a contrasting term which, although not an exact antonym in ordinary usage, will be used 
antonymously here. The exact antonym is “profane,” but the connotations of “profane” are so 
blameworthy for practically all readers of English that its scientific use (in spite of Durk- 
heim’s example) is a heavy liability. Not only does “profane” have its own highly colored 
connotations, but by contrast it heightens the coloring of “sacred.” “Secular,” on the other 
hand, is relatively colorless, and it therefore diminishes the irrelevant contrast effect. 

The essential colorlessncss of the sacred-secular antithesis, as it occurs in these pages, may 
perhaps be underscored by the statement that if certain other terms did not also have irrele- 
vant connotations of character potentially quite as misleading, or did not too sharply limit 
the range of phenomena to be observed, these other terms could well be used. We might 
speak of traditive and transitive, conservative and conversivc, retrospective and prospective, 
immobile and mobile, perpetuative and alterative, hallowed and hedonic, prohibitive and per- 
missive, conventional and sophisticated, lore-holding and law-making, customary and inno- 
vative, usage-limited and utilitarian, venerative and varietal, ceremonial and functional, neo- 
phobiac and ncophiliac, and so on. 

Further, there are many antitheses in the literature of sociology that seem, at first glance, 
to point at identical phenomena. Primitive and civilized, established and adaptive, folk 
society and urban society, primary group and secondary group, community and society (Ge- 
meinschaft and Gesellschaft)^ societies with “mechanical solidarity” and societies with 
“organic solidarity,” constraint and normlessncss {anomie), traditional and rational, idea- 
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Sacred societies imbue their members with ends most readily classifiable 
under security, response, and recognition, with security in many cases upper- 
most. The means by which these ends arc sought are chiefly of traditionally 
nonrational and sanctioned rational types. This statement needs further 
elucidation, and this can best be provided by describing, first, what have 
long been called traditional or folk societies, and second, what may here be 
designated as sanctioned or prescribed societies.^® 


The Folk Subdivision of Sacred 

The best examples of folk societies are to be found in the old-fashioned, 
backward, or even primitive parts of the world. Regions where custom is 
strong are of course likely to be remote from the highroads of commerce 
and the hum of communication; that is, folk societies are ordinarily iso- 
lated. 

To be sure, the isolation is not merely a question of the land under the 
feel of the folk in question; but even at the merely geographical level, the 
absence of disturbing changes may enormously enhance the effect of isola- 
tion. When occasional natural catastrophes such as flood, fire, or drought do 
not interrupt the even round of events, conduct readily becomes stereotyped. 
Feast days come and go, planting and harvest seasons succeed each other, 
birth and death replenish and diminish the ranks of the members, and rou- 
tine is lord of all. From the fish racks of the Faroes to the yam plots of the 
Trobrianders, folk societies show a startling uniformity of essential function; 
the more obvious patterns are so diverse that the unwary may be deceived, 
but the weave is fundamentally the same. 

But as the inhabitants of Iceland discovered not so long ago, an island once 
remote in the purely geographic sense may suddenly become a bustling cross- 
roads when man’s ways of traveling change. What really constitutes the iso- 
lation of a folk society, in other words, is the lack of relations with neighbors, 
a point aptly made by Semple when, taking her cue from the French vicinage 
meaning neighborhood, she spoke of vicinal isolation. 

Over and above this sheer absence of effective contacts with peoples rep- 


tional and sensate, status-maintaining and contractual, prelitcratc and literate, ancient and 
modern, static and dynamic, “residues of the persistence of aggregates’* and “residues of 
combination,” organic and critical, organic and atomic, kinship society and political society, 
societies with "custom-imitation” and societies with “mode-imitation,” y/«-state and yang’ 
state, and other explicit or implicit distinctions of the same general character abound. 

Nevertheless, the qualification, “seem, at first glance,” must be held in view. For ex- 
ample, Redficld’s folk-urban dichotomy is not identical with sacred-secular, for many urban 
societies are strongly sacred in either “folk” or “prescribed” senses, or both. Moreover, folk, 
as just indicated, is only one of the subdivisions of sacred. Similar comments might be 
made about the other paired terms. 

Robert Redfield has provided, for his folk-society course at the University of Chicago, a 
mimeographed bibliography of nearly one hundred titles on this topic. 

This is the first use I have made of the “folk-prescribed” subdivisions of sacred, and, so 
far as I know, it is the first explicit systematic use by anybody — for whatever it may be 
worth. 
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resenting contrasting or even distinctly differing ways of life, folk societies 
are likely to be socially isolated. When a straying neighbor “gets outside his 
own bailiwick,” he sometimes finds that barriers to social intercourse may 
be higher than mountains and deeper than seas even though folk meets folk 
face to face. Just a few little differences in accent or dress or gesture may 
put the newcomer in a world as socially remote as that of our familiar man 
from Mars, and perhaps even colder. 

To vicinal and social isolation must be added a third kind; namely, men- 
tal. The members of different folk societies think and feel differently. The 
patterns of logic are not entirely arbitrary, and neither are man’s emotions, 
but the combinations of mental processes functionally effective in the conduct 
of one folk may contrast so radically with those characteristic of another that 
the unschooled observer may wonder which if either of the two is “really 
human.” 

The contrast of course derives from the fact that vicinal and social isola- 
tion have furthered the development of strongly contrasting symbolic systems 
which may initially have differed from each other in only slight measure.^^ 
The absence of intercourse with other peoples permits small variations to 
increase in geometric ratio, until finally once mutually intelligible dialects of 
the same language, for instance, may pile up differences to the point where 
only the skilled philologist can discover that they were ever related. Language 
and logic are closely interwoven, and for this as well as for many other rea- 
sons shar[)ly divergent folk mentalities may emerge. 

The cumulative force of tradition, linguistic or otherwise, is powerfully 
aided by absence of the written word. Even when folk societies are not wholly 
nonliterate, the art of writing is often restricted to a select few who use it 
for quite limited jmrposes. Total or partial nonliteracy makes for domination 
by tradition in many ways. Everything regarded as important in the past of a 
given folk, for example, must be passed on by word of mouth, and this leads 
to the memorizing of long ballads and epics which, by their combination of 
meter, alliteration, assonance, paired balance, acrostic pattern, rhyme, or what- 
not, makes possible almost unvarying repetition. The grooves of language 
and of thought soon become so deeply channeled that it is virtually impossible 
to pass beyond their confines. Traditional oral transmission and folk men- 
tality flow along together.’® 

Similarly contributing to traditional control is the prevalence of kinship 
bonds in folk life. Indeed, some writers claim that “kinship society” is prior 
to all other principles of organization, and their claims are in considerable 
degree borne out by the amazing intricacy of many kinship terminologies. 
Some dwellers in folk societies have as many as three hundred ways of label- 
ing their various relatives, whereas in this modern day, with its small family 
units as over against the mammoth kinship clusters of earlier periods, we 
think that we are doing well when we can identify a few second cousins. 
Enmeshed in a maze of relatives, what wonder is it that the children growing 

i’’ Divergence, the opposite of Golden weiscr’s concept of convergence. 

Sec Barnes and Becker, Social Thought from Lore to Science (Boston: Heath, 1938), here- 
after cited as STFLTS, chap. 1, ‘‘Social Thought of Preliterate Peoples.’* 
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up in folk societies acquire binding types of conduct in the form of codes of 
propriety, ceremonials, “thou shalts” and “thou shalt nots,” and a thousand 
and one other accustomed traditions? The inner countenance, so to speak, 
is wrinkled, creased, and seamed by the endless repetition of stock grimaces 
called for by the limited repertory of roles in the drama of sociation. Standard 
situations and scenes recur again and again, and the parts must be played in 
the traditional way or not at all. In other words, a folk society has many 
universals and few alternatives.^® 

This limiting of the range of conduct is also evident in the modes of 
gaining a livelihood. The minute division of function, ridiculed as “Man 
number 63 screws on nut number 807,” characteristic of much contemporary 
life, is significantly absent. To be sure, even the folk society has its specialists, 
as Linton pointed out, but any folk specialist is “master of one trade and jack 
of all.” He may be the wood carver or the flint flaker par excellence, but in 
case of need he can still wield the digging-stick or the spear. If he is a teller 
of tales or a “ghostly man” passing the time of day with familiar spirits, he 
may be somewhat set apart from his fellows, but except in extreme cases he 
is rarely as insulated as the professional writer, cleric, or other member of the 
“learned professions” in our society. That is to say, the traits characteristic 
of the mentality of a particular folk are likely to be widely diffused among its 
members because occupational compartments are not watertight. 

The power of tradition in folk societies is also enhanced by the neces- 
sity of what may be called apprenticeship. Learning the skills necessary in 
the struggle for sustenance requires long and painstaking effort. The mod- 
ern expedient of going to school or of hiring a guide or instructor cannot be 
resorted to by a folk member. Instead, he must kowtow to the “old-timers.” 
If the elders impart their cunning and sleight they demand conformity; in 
many folk societies the rebel is an outcast, and the outcast quickly becomes 
a corpse. Once the more or less willing conformist has mastered the mys- 
teries of his craft, he has by the same token established action patterns of 
great complexity and persistence; and when these are adequately embodied in 
the symbolic standards of his society, and particularly in speech, the character 
and life policy of the economic man-as-he-should-be are clearly outlined. 
Once this result is reached, any disturbance in the traditional way of getting 
a livelihood, or in any other key practice, encounters stubborn resistance. 

With this in view, it becomes relatively easy to understand the folk so- 
ciety’s self-imposed social and mental isolation vis-a-vis the stranger; there is 
deep dislike of the person who concretely represents the forces of change. 
When he is genuinely a stranger on the human plane, he is necessarily an 
“other-than-expected-fellow” — the Chinese villager’s term for the outlander 
who as such is inevitably crude, disconcerting, barbaric. Any breach of the 
everyday routines is disquieting, for the mere sight of conduct in conflict with 
tradition tends to call forth “upset” feelings of a kind that would seize upon 
any thoroughly “set” personality engaging in actions so blameworthy in the 
eyes of his own folk. The homebody imagines himself doing the detestable 
things perpetrated by the “furriner” and “gets all stirred up inside.” 

Ralph Linton, The Study of Man (New York: Appleton -Century, 1936), pp. 272-287. 
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This disapproval of the stranger of course extends far beyond the realm of 
queer appearance and unfamiliar gesture. Strange speech, for example, is 
always striking in its oddity, its “outlandishness”; an old proverb has it that 
“Whoever speaks two languages is a rascal.” This aptly represents the feel- 
ing of the custom-bound member of a folk society when “jabberers” or “peo- 
ple who just go bar-bar-bar all the time” apply the wrong names to every- 
thing. Name and thing are identified; the use of other words is thought 
unnatural. 

The stranger is also expected to have “common sense.” In a folk society, 
common sense is sense because it is common, and an added warrant of its 
validity is provided if it is couched in proverbial terms. The stranger who 
cannot pass out the coins of ancestral wisdom, worn smooth by centuries of 
use, is necessarily beyond the pale. “Stories are told to stupid children, but 
proverbs are taught to the clever” is a maxim that in substance guides the 
elders in folk societies. The proverb is common sense raised to the nth de- 
gree, and to doubt this compressed wisdom, or even to be unfamiliar with 
it, is the mark of the witless or the wanton. Sages of folk societies coin new 
proverbs continually, but they are accepted as proverbs because their makers 
already bear the character of sages, and this character is acquired only by 
copious outpouring of traditional formulas. 

The uninterrupted dominance of use and wont is made easier when the 
ties of familiar locality reinforce the bonds of vicinal, social, and mental iso- 
lation, kindred, livelihood, apprenticeship, tongue, and lore. Homesickness 
does occur. Men grow their way into landscapes, so to speak, and a severe 
wrench is felt when the native place is left behind. If our bearer of a folk 
personality tills the soil, he becomes with the passage of time so deeply 
rooted in the particular plot over which he labors, and which embodies so 
much symbolism, that shift to another with which he has not the same in- 
timate relation brings with it the disturbance of deepset action patterns and 
a feeling of uneasiness or even distress. “For such a man, the neighboring 
valley, or even the strip of land at the other end of the village, is in a certain 
sense alien territory.” To speak with Granet, the “occasions” and “emblems” 
with which his personality is functionally interrelated are indissolubly linked 
with the “sites” of his lifelong surroundings.”^ Exploiting the once well- 
known play and the familiar song, it may be said that “the old homestead” is 
not simply so-and-so many acres, for the reason, among others, that “the old 
oaken bucket” is not simply a wooden pail. 

Diagnostic Questions Regarding Sacred Society 
OF Primarily Folk Type 

Discussion of these and other general traits of folk societies might go on 
indefinitely. To be brief and still serve present purposes, however, it is 

Robert E. Park, E. W. Burgess, and R. F. McKenzie, cds.. The City (Chicago: University 

Chicago Press, 1925), p. 18. 

Marcel Granet, La Pensee Chinoise (Paris: La Renaissance du Livre, 19?4), pp. 119. 127, 151- 

160, 173-208. 
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enough to list a few questions almost certain to be asked by any sociologist 
trying to determine the frequency and intensity of folk traits (together with 
a few of “prescribed” variety) in certain smaller American communities: 

I. Intensity of kinship bonds 

A. How many relatives can the ordinary member of the society readily 
list? What proportion is this of those that he actually has? 

B. How strong is his genealogical interest? Can the name and place of 
birth of a large number of grandparents, great-grandparents, etc., be readily 
given ? 

C. What proportion of living relatives has the member actually seen in 
the past five years? 

D. With what proportion of relatives are at least annual meetings (din- 
ners, reunions, etc.) held? 

E. To what extent is identity felt with blood kin? With in-laws, second 
cousins, and so on? 

F. What are the attitudes toward divorce and illegitimacy within the 
family? To what extent do these attitudes rest on religious or related pre- 
scription ? 

G. How frequently are letters and gifts exchanged between relatives? 

H. Are christening, baptism, confirmation, and like “rites of passage” 
family affairs? 

I. To what extent do children visit relatives? Is there any sense of family 
responsibility for orphans? 

J. What degrees of relationship are in evidence at family marriages, fu- 
nerals, and similar “rites of passage”? How great is the time-cost distance 
typically traveled? What is the defined significance of such travel? 

K. Is the practice of burial in the family plot maintained? Are the tomb- 
stones of traditional character? Of religiously prescribed character? 

L. Do the members of the family (collateral and affinal relatives as well 
as lineal or blood kindred) belong to the same religious body? By explicit 
prescription ? 

M. Is there a family homestead, or are there commonly revived memories 
of one ? 

N. To what extent are names and birth dates recorded in Bibles or simi- 
lar places of family inscription? 

O. How large is the realm of family symbolism and family secrecy? 
How much does conversation turn on allusions understood only by family 
members ? 

P. Are relatives, friends, or banks most generally named as executors of 
wills ? 

Q. When money is loaned to relatives, is it loaned with or without 
interest? 

R. To what extent is mutual aid practiced among relatives in moving, 
housebuilding, sewing, nursing, and the like? 

22 This Van Gennep term is better translated as “ceremonies of transition” — transition from 
one stage of the life-death cycle to another. Unfortunately, some literalist gave us “rites of 
passage” for “rites de passage,” and now we must put up with it. 
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II. Intensity of friendship and neighborhood ties 

A. All questions concerning participation in “rites of passage” are also 
pertinent here. 

B. Are there many lifelong friendships between members of the same or 
opposite sexes in the locality ? 

C. Are money and property freely loaned back and forth between 
friends? As taken for granted, or by explicitly quoted prescription? Is in- 
terest or rent charged ? 

D. How frequent are visiting relationships between friends or neigh- 
bors ? 

E. To what extent are friendship and neighborhood mutual-aid prac- 
tices in evidence? 

III. Locality relations 

A. All questions concerning participation in “rites of passage” are perti- 
nent here, as are also those pertaining to friendship, mutual aid, etc. 

B. Within what area is the typical member of the society referred to by 
first name, nickname, or in similar familiar terms? 

C. What proportion of the persons in the circle of acquaintanceship are 
“familiar-name acquaintances” ? 

D. What proportion of community members were born within it? In 
the case of those who arc not native, from how far away did they come? 
How long ago? And why? What arc the general attitudes toward them? 

E. What is the range of calling or visiting relationships? To what extent 
does residence determine neighboring? With whom are social visits carried 
on? How? 

The full outline should be provided, but sections IV-VII, given in this footnote, arc of less 

direct relevance for illustrative purposes: 

IV. Livelihood patterns 

A. How freely is family land alienated' Is dicrc any communal opposition to the splitting 
up of ancestral land? Is there a nuclear or homestead parcel of land which would cause loss of 
status if sold outside the family? 

H. Whal is tht scope of the “cash nexus,” i.c., how consistently can it be said that “every- 
thing has a price”? For what services arc wages or fees ordinarily refused? If so, why? 

C. In employment and trade, are community members disproportionately preferred as work- 
ers, merchants, etc., to outsiders? What is the general attitude toward the local banker or 
monevlendcr^ Does his calling evoke any general approval or disapproval? What is the local 
signibcance of such attitudes? 

D. What occupations yield high social status? Is the amount of actual or potential income a 
determining factor' Do certain occupations yielding low income carry high status? If so, by 
unspoken tradition or by direct prescription? 

E. What proportion of young people voluntarily choose the occupation of their parents? 
During depressions is outside help or governmental relief freely sought? Do those who accept 
relief lose community status? If so, in what ways? 

V. Political jiarticipation 

A. Arc there determinable interrelations between stable &mily life, friendly and neighborly 
connections, approved economic activities, and community leadership? 

B. Is any jwlitical party thought of as particularly respectable or the reverse? Why? By pre- 
scription, or as taken for granted^ 

C. How extensive is the attendance at community political and administrative meetings? 
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Even those of limited social experience should be able to call to mind 
American societies almost poles apart in the answers returned to some such 
list of questions. Possum Trot in Alabama and Plain ville in Missouri show a 
high degree of inability or unwillingness to change, and this manifestation of 
sacredness is primarily of folk rather than of prescribed derivation. Many 
other folk societies of essentially the same character are still to be found all 
over the world; indeed, the great majority of mankind still sociates in sacred 
contexts of markedly folk variety. Even in centers of rapid secularization such 
as New York, Chicago, and Los Angeles, folk nooks and corners abound: 
orthodox Jewish communities on the East Side and on Maxwell Street, Molo- 
kan “pilgrims of Russian Town,” Mexican “Jalopy Parkways” in California 
cities, and transplanted Deep South villages in Harlem or along South Park 
Boulevard provide instances.^^ 

C>;rtainly the construct “folk society” as a subdivision of sacred is only 
one among the many tools necessary for a complete sociological kit; its use 
alone will not assure a finished job. Nevertheless, it serves a useful purpose 
in trimming away nonessentials, for recognizable shapes are thereby re- 
vealed. When we can see the rough outlines of one general context within 
which the family functions, we can refine our analysis considerably. 


What arc the principal purposes in attending? Is there a contrast between purposes as verbally 
stated and as unverbalized? If so, what are the reasons for the contrast' 

L). Is political olTiccholding generally acknowledged to be an indication of high community 
status’ 

E. What jmiportion of those eligible to do so cast votes? Can light or heavy voting, as the 
case may be, be attributed to community conflicts, special-interest groups, and so on’ 

F*. Is corruption in political office in evidence? If so, how is it defined’ Hriw regarded? 

VI. Educational institutions 

A. Arc local schools preferred to those outside, no matter what the dilTcring extent of “edu- 
cational advantages" may be? By pupils? By parents? 

B. Are tlie models of leadership set before school children drawn from or illustrated by 
community members? Do school children define “what I’d like to do when 1 grow up" in ways 
approved by the community? 

C. How zealous arc local school boards in making certain that teachers ha\e “correct,” i.c., 
community-sanctioned, attitudes’ Are “lcx:al products” preferred for teaching positions’ Is hon- 
orific status accorded schoolteachers? 

VII. Religious sanctions 

A. How wide is the scope of supcrnaturalistic controls? Arc forms of recreation, dress, child 
training, etc., under .specific religious sanction in the form of direct prescrijition? 

B. Arc nonchurchgoers subject to scorn, o.stracism, or ridicule? 

C. Are guilt-feelings manifest among those church members who do not follow the pre- 
cepts of their religion? When was the last revival, retreat, novena, or similar manifestation of 
faith? How was it regarded by the community as a whole? Were local leaders identified with it? 

D. What is the traditional attitude toward Sunday school, parochial schools, or similar types 
of religious education? The prescribed attitude? 

E. Is old age held in special reverence? How docs age-stratification in the religious organi- 
zation compare with the proportion of persons in different age groupings in the community at 
large? 

F. Is tradition of special religious significance? If so, by direct prescription, or simply as 
taken for granted? 

2 * See the bibliography at the end of this chapter. 
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The Prescribed Subdivision of Sacred 

Sacred societies, as already noted, have two subdivisions, and we have 
termed the second “prescribed.” The clearest examples of this are to be 
found where sanctioned rationality operates to the fullest extent; namely, 
where a definite body of dogma calls forth, sets up, or maintains a totalitar- 
ian kind of social structure. The Geneva theocracy of Calvin, the Jesuit state 
of Paraguay, and, by intention at least, Fascist Italy, Nazi Germany, and 
Soviet Russia are among the most prominent of many instances. 

The sanctioned rationality marking the choice of means within these so- 
ciative networks may be placed in the service of radically differing ends. Al- 
though both the society of Geneva and the society of Paraguay were pre- 
sumably devoted to the “greater glory of God,” the former centered chief 
attention upon spiritual recognition and security, with economically individ- 
ualistic ends playing a very large although at first subordinate part. In con- 
tradistinction, the society of Paraguay granted a very prominent place to 
spiritual response, but at the same time developed a collectivist economy 
stressing mutually rather than individually achieved security. How funda- 
mentally Fascists, Nazis, and Communists have differed in their final ends 
is a question that might lead to hair-splitting, but it would appear that racial 
recognition has had little place in the Fascist and Communist mentalities. 

However this may be, the basic feature of sanctioned rationality is evi- 
denced in all the cases mentioned, for the ends forbade the use of certain 
means. The devout Calvinist could acquire no spiritual recognition by indis- 
criminate charity, for the doctrine of stewardship directly barred means of 
this kind.^® The Paraguayan Jesuits resorted to force very rarely, and then 
only in direct need. When they did resort to it, frank acknowledgment was 
made of the violation of principle, and extreme penance was almost uni- 
formly imposed."* Whatever else Fascists might do, no concessions could be 
made to economic liberalism or to parliamentarism, for corporative unity, 
the supreme end of mutually achieved recognition and security symbolized 
by the fasces, would thereby be basically flouted. The genuinely fanatical 
Nazi really did keep himself free of “racial taint,” for otherwise how could 
he have been granted recognition by his omniscient Fiihrer? The convinced 
Communist sincerely thinks that he scorns the use of “bourgeois” means for 
reaching the utimate goal of a classless society in which security, response, 
recognition, and new experience combine to fill the prescription of “From 
each according to his ability, to each according to his needs.” 

Given the highly contemporary character of the Russian illustration, it is 
plain that prescribed societies must not be thought of as being of interest to 
antiquarians only. Indeed, the fact that the element of prescription in any 
such society stands in the foreground should not blind the observer to the 
large amount of tradition which can be brought up to date, as it were, by 
2 ® See p. 21. 

2 ® See Max Weber, The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit oj Capitalism (New York: Macmillan, 
1930)1 passim. 

27 J. S. Geer, The Jesuit State of Paraguay (Niirnberg: Krischc, 1928), passim. 
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incorp)oration in a prescribed formula. The Fascists, to single out only one 
of our instances, made liberal use of symbols that had long been traditional; 
they were simply infused with new life by appropriate sanction. The same 
could be said of Nazi Germany; and Soviet Russia in recent years has cer- 
tainly done much to incorporate every presumably “dialectic” and beneficial 
tradition from the time of Ivan the Terrible onward into the prescribed 
ideology. 

This is one of the chief reasons why the notion of geographic isolation 
makes little sense as the* exclusive determinant of sacred phenomena. Of 
scant use even where sacred societies of traditional type are concerned, it 
fails utterly when confronted by the great sacred units operating under pre- 
scription in the modern world. 

Vicinal isolation, however, may prove quite relevant, for restrictions on 
travel readily bring about situations in which near neighbors are separated 
as effectively as though impassable oceans lay between them. 

Social isolation likewise plays its part in generating prescribed mentality. 
Protestants may have as little access to the real intimacies of a Catholic com- 
munity as do Jews, and conversely, the term “Jesuitical” carries with it a de- 
gree of reproach, in some outspokenly Protestant communities, reminiscent of 
the eighteenth-century ostracism of “the man in black.” By isolating the 
sacred stranger of this type from effective contact with those addicted to 
contrasting prescriptions, unwillingness or inability to change is maintained 
in full force. 

Part and parcel of social isolation, in most instances, is mental isolation, 
and in this regard prescribed society differs not a whit from folk society. 
Nazi totalitarianism in its heyday promulgated the slogan “We think with 
our blood,” with such telling effect that the logical patterns evident among 
large sections of the German population — and not the most fanatical alone 
— made it very difficult for the outsider to establish any mutually intelligible 
universe of discourse. Anyone properly schooled in the Soviet version of the 
Marxian dialectic thinks along lines which set his mentality widely apart 
from anything current in Western circles. Because overt acts are never taken 
as they stand, but are always subjected to imputation of motives,^^ the 
amount of suspicion and hostility which may arise among those mentally 
isolated by prescription would be unbelievable if evidence of societal para- 
noia of this kind were not all too abundant. 

Prescribed societies are frequently literate; hence the peculiar reinforce- 
ment of sacred traits stemming from absence of the written word is not al- 
ways at hand. Instead, reinforcement may issue from the very fact that a 
limited kind of literacy is systematically maintained. Suppression of oppos- 
ing doctrine can of course take place in societies that have no books to burn, 

Howard Bcckcr, German Yonth: Bond or Free (New York: Oxford, 1946), chap, entitled 

“The Accomplishment of Perversion.” 

Cf. the chapter entitled “The Man in Black” in George Sorrow’s Lavengro. And what of 

passage after passage in The Bible in Spain} 

.10 Wiese-Becker, op. ctt., pp. 322-344. 

See my chapter, “Interpretive Sociology and Constructive Typology” in Gurvitch and Moore, 

eds., Twentieth Century Sociology (New York: Philosophical Library, 1945), csp. part I. 
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but literary bonfires have unquestionably helped to hold many prescribed 
regimes in power. Extreme measures of this sort are not always necessary, 
for control of press, radio, and other means of mass communication may 
simply drown out the opposition. In any event, the formulation of a body of 
doctrine and its according-to-plan inculcation by creed, catechism, sermon, 
speech, editorial, “news” broadcast, and the like is of the essence of control 
technique in a prescribed society. 

Kinship in the ordinary sense plays little part in such control, but in 
broader meaning it may be highly significant. The “Pan” movements of 
every sort stress unities which, although not necessarily of racial character, 
rely heavily on common religion, tongue, “political destiny,” or culture. The 
racial dogmas of the kind involved in Nazism or Nipponism of course pre- 
sent a clearer analogy to the sacralizing effects of kinship ties. No miracle, 
therefore, is the intense solidarity engendered by such aids in prescribed 
societies. 

Ways of gaining a livelihood are frequently brought within the scope of 
prescription by invoking the idea that a society is an organism in which the 
humblest cells (members) have functions necessary in the highest degree for 
the life of the whole.*'^'^* The Fascists and Nazis unweariedly rang changes on 
this theme, and to a considerable extent succeeded in overcoming the effects 
of the minute division of labor. 

In prescribed societies strangers are often physically in evidence to an ex- 
tent far greater than in folk societies, but genuine intercommunication on an 
intimate plane may nevertheless be rare. Conducted tours, whether commer- 
cial or government-sponsored, usually bring the outsider into only superfi- 
cial touch with the people among whom he moves. 

The use of unfamiliar language may not set the stranger apart in a pre- 
scribed society, but the use of any language to voice a disapproved ideology 
inevitably does. Hence we might change the already-quoted maxim to read 
“Whoever is familiar with two ideologies is a rascal”; it simply does not do 
to quote with equal facility and relish from Adam Smith and Josef Stalin, or 
from Churchill and Goebbels. The wise man in a prescribed society is he 
who expounds orthodox doctrine with fluency and force, and quotes oppo- 
nents only to refute their devilish designs. Common sense, in other words, is 
prescribed orthodoxy. 

The bonds of locality, so powerful in sacred societies of folk variety, op- 
erate in a different way where the prescribed type is concerned. For exam- 
ple, there is a strong contrast between eras “when patriotism was a hearty 
parochial love of the native land rather than a reedy hurrah for a tinsel- 
bedecked, brand-new national state,” and those when chauvinistic loyalty 
to the German nation canceled out love for Westphalia. In other words, the 
ties of territory are likely to be intertwined with abstractions: nation, em- 
pire, Fatherland, God’s country, Worker’s Homeland, or Celestial King- 

See f(x)inoic 39 if the meaning of this term is not self-evident. 

Barnes and Becker, STFLTS, pp. 664-692. 

Howard Becker, German Youth: Bond or Free (New York: Oxford, 1946), p. 86. 
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dom.®'^ Social actions evoked by reference to such territorial abstractions may 
be quite as fatefully decisive for other conduct as are those linked with the 
relatively tiny plots of soil for which homesickness in its more specific mean- 
ing can be felt. 

This sketching of the more prominent features of prescribed societies 
^i^ht go to much greater length, but our immediate purpose is to present 
only enough to provide meaningful context for the study of the family. For 
example, it should take little effort to see that family, marriage, and parent- 
hood can never exist in their own right in certain prescribed societies; they 
must always be subservient to the larger demands of the totalitarian struc- 
ture. 

From what has just been said, it might be thought that prescribed so- 
cieties are always exclusively dominated by traits to which, in particular, the 
ordinary American would strenuously object. That this tends to be the case 
is doubtless true, but it must never be forgotten that we as Americans accept 
many prescriptions as beneficial. The Declaration of Independence, the Con- 
stitution (and especially the Bill of Rights), the oath of allegiance, and the 
Four Freedoms all have their prescribed aspects. 

Indeed, the later discussion of stable secular societies deals with the essen- 
tial functions served by tradition or prescription, or both, in keeping these 
societies in that state of moving equilibrium which alone can be called sta- 
bility in our rapidly changing world. Final, essentially unquestioned loyalties 
there must be if social change is not to issue in extreme social disorgani- 
zation, and prescription has much to do with generating those loyalties in 
any modern society. 

The Rise and Course of Prescription 

At this point there may well arise the question, “How are prescribed so- 
cieties generated?” as well as the closely related query, “What antecedent 
conditions make the emergence of prescription possible?” Fully adequate 
answers would of course enable us to seize the elusive master-clues of history, 
“to get the feel of the fur on the tail of the world,” but no such adequacy 
is hoped for, here or elsewhere. Moreover, the few hints that can be offered 
here arc limited by the space available, but even fragmentary hints may be 
better than nothing. 

Prescriptions are often not much more than systematic verbalizations of 
tradition. Over long centuries a large stock of proverbs and similar con- 
densations of folk wisdom having sociative bearing accumulates. This lore 
is eventually put into some sort of order by patient systematizers, and may 
even be compressed into relatively brief formulas from which, by deduction, 
subsidiary doctrines running more or less parallel with prevailing social ac- 
tions may be derived. In other words, prescription may arise in such a way 
that it does little more than underscore tradition. The priestly codes of the 
Old Testament are instances of exactly this sort of process. 

C£. Wicsc^Bcckcr, op, cit., chaps. 42-45. 
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In other cases, however, prescriptions break like volcanic eruptions out of 
traditional ground that has been turned into a “shatter zone,” full of faults 
and fissures, by powerful shocks and pressures. Again the Old Testament 
provides illustrations: the eighth-century prophets proclaimed their doctrines 
under the stress of potential or actual catastrophe. The sway of tradition had 
either brought on crisis or proved unable to meet it, or both, and the prophets 
set themselves in conscious opposition to the established society of their day. 
That their saving formulas partook of what has been called “reactionary radi- 
calism” is of little moment here; significant for the present analysis is the 
fact that they attempted to break with the prevailing traditions of their times. 

Such Old Testament examples can be matched, in all essentials, by many 
others, not excepting dozens drawn from the modern period. In every case 
there will be found a streak of affective nonrationality in both leaders and 
followers of the new prescription, and this can usually be characterized as 
charismatic. Extraordinary or even “uncanny” men are often the only mem- 
bers of a society who can crack its traditional crust. 

The answers to the questions, then, can be phrased thus: “Prescriptions 
may be the result either of gradual systematization or sudden charismatic 
reformulation of older conceptions”; and “Either societal continuity long 
enough to permit the rise of prescription out of tradition, or the threat of 
societal discontinuity issuing from crises of various kinds, is the necessary 
precondition.” 

Finally, note that the impact of affective nonrationality necessary to break 
the cake of custom may be so great that the only persons capable of exerting 
it are those who in personality makeup are of a type unable or unwilling to 
formulate prescriptions of clear-cut character. Adolf Hitler provides an ex- 
cellent example: only as systematic interpretations were provided by Goeb- 
bels, Rosenberg, and other subsidiary prescribers was the new creed brought 
into forms that could be readily imparted to the rank and file. Without an 
array of faithful disciples who put the aphoristic utterances of the master 
into easily intelligible form, if would be impossible for most charismatic 
leaders to exert any marked effect on the masses. That is to say, affective 
nonrationality is ordinarily transmuted into the sanctioned rationality char- 
acteristic of prescribed societies only by undergoing formulation and sys- 
tematization at the hands of persons having deductive powers, inclinations, 
or opportunities greater than the man initially responsible for shattering tra- 
ditional restraints. 

For a time it often happens that the sanctioned rationality thus brought 
to the fore is belligerently anti-traditional where the old tradition broken up 
by the affective eruption is concerned. Sooner or later, the sanctioned ration- 
ality of prescription calls to its aid a body of new tradition. Eventually the 
implicit or imperfectly verbalized controls of the new tradition may prove 
more powerful in sustaining the prescribed society than are the explicit, pre- 
cisely worded doctrines and dogmas with which it began and which it con- 
tinually improves and restates. 

The conclusion to be drawn, for our purposes, is that prescribed societies 
Barnes and Becker, STFLTS, pp. 124, 314. 
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never remain merely prescribed if they continue as societies for any length 
of time. What may be termed a folk-prescribed type is soon generated. Sur- 
veying societies the world around, moreover, it is evident that although 
nowadays the greater number which can be labeled as sacred are of folk- 
prescribed variety, it is also evident that most examples falling into this in- 
termediate category have more folk than prescribed components. Further, 
although societies of almost pure folk type are occasionally to be found, it is 
nearly impossible to find comparably pure examples of the prescribed. After 
all, however, this is only what might be expected from what we know of the 
way in which human personalities are elicited and molded. No society, pre- 
scribed or otherwise, ever starts from scratch. 


Secular Society as Context 

Attention now turns to another main type of sociative network, already 
frequently mentioned but not yet adequately described; namely, secular so- 
ciety. It also subdivides into two varieties, which may be called unstable and 
stable. 

Even when discussing the kind marked by extreme instability, however, 
there is a certain contradiction involved in calling it a secular society, for in 
terms of our analysis, a completely secular society would not be a society at 
all. That is to say, secularization would ultimately result in the appearance 
of a heterogeneous assembly of human units having no goals in common; in- 
stead of a value-system with ends in some respects accrete,®^ there would be 
only a systemless mass of utterly discrete ends pursued at random.®® So en- 
tirely secular and disorganized an aggregate has not made its appearance 
anywhere and, we make bold to say, will not do so. The most that can be 
said of any society is that it is highly secularized or is secularizing rapidly,®® 
for sacred residues always remain or arc regenerated in some form. Further- 
more, the bonds that make a collection of mere human beings into a society 
— that is, into a coherent, continuing, self-perpetuative, and relatively self- 
contained social unit — are basically of sacred character. This means that a 
stable secular society could with almost equal warrant be designated as an 
adaptive sacred society,^® a point of which more will be made later. As long 


Accrete, in this context the opposite of discrete, is a botanical term meaning fused or grown 
together. It seems permissible to borrow it for sociological purposes. 

8* Cf. Talcott Parsons, The Structure of Social Action (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1937), passim. 

8® Hence strict consistency would call for “a secularizing society” and “a sacralizing society,” 
or “secularization” and “sacralization.” The emphasis on process thereby resulting, more- 
over, would be advantageous. Incidentally, note that “sacralization” is now an anatomical 
term meaning the fusion of pelvic vertebrae. Witticism aside, however, it seems that it 
may justifiably be used in a sociological sense as well, for the os sacrum, the fused vertebrae 
forming the posterior wall of the pelvis, was a bone offered in sacrifice. In other words, the 
sacrum had a function in a certain kind of sacred society. 

Elton Mayo has long made use of an “established -adaptive” dichotomy. His established so- 
ciety is quite similar to sacred society of both folk and prescribed varieties, and his adaptive 
is much the same as what is here termed stable secular society. He does not, however, pay 
much attention to unstable secular society, and there is no real place for it in his classification. 
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as these and forthcoming qualifications are taken into account, however, no 
great harm is done by clipped terminology. 

A secular society is one in which resistance to change is at a minimum 
or, to say the very least, where change in many aspects of life is usually quite 
welcome. In this special sense, “secular” is the photographic negative of “sa- 
cred,” and therefore should not be taken as a mere synonym for profane, 
godless, or irreligious, all of which mean considerably more and less.^^ Briefly, 
societies which endow their members with a high proportion of action pat- 
terns leading to readiness to change are secular societies. 

The ends most frequently pursued by such persons are chiefly classifiable 
under new experience, recognition, and response, with new experience, ob- 
viously enough, dominant in most instances. The means furthering such 
ends are primarily of expediently rational and affectively nonrational char- 
acter. 


Secular Instability 

In order to make this abstract formulation reasonably concrete, let us be- 
gin by describing secular societies marked by much instability and its ac- 
companying focus on expediency and affective appeal. 

The clearest instances are to be found in centers of culture contact. These 
are very often sections of great cities standing at the crossroads of commerce 
and communication.^^ In other words, secular societies are ordinarily acces- 
sible — the antithesis of isolated. 

This accessibility is by no means an affair of geography alone, for although 
sea, land, and air combine in various ways to further the antlike swarming of 
the metropolis, change in the technical culture may suddenly bring about 
accessibility where isolation previously prevailed. Iceland and air travel have 
already been mentioned, but for an earlier period the shift of Chicago from a 
remote fur-trading post to the world’s greatest railway center is likewise rele- 
vant. Accessibility is largely man’s making, not nature’s. 

Clearly, however, the neighbors round about any given people undergoing 
secularization must be so situated and disposed that vicinal accessibility pre- 
vails. This is tantamount to saying that highly secularized centers are almost 
necessarily cosmopolitan; all sorts and descriptions of people come together 
and succeed in communicating after a fashion. Koine Greek, the lingua 
franca, pidgin English, Spaniola, “OK” American (otherwise known as Oc- 
cupation English), or similar palavers flourish luxuriantly. Linguistic accessi- 
bility, as it were, comes into being. 

In particular, secular as used here docs not have the blameworthy meaning which most 
Catholics and many Protestants assign to it when speaking of “modern secularism.” 

This is of course the reason why Redhcld uses “urban” as the antithesis of “folk.” It must 
be noted, however, that certain varieties of the city show no high incidence of secularization. 
What of folk-prescribed cities such as Lhasa, Benares, and Mecca, or prescribed cities such 
as Fascist Rome, Communist Moscow, and Nazi Munich? Redhcld obviously means only one 
type of city; namely, the highly secularized variety. This being the case, why not say secular 
instead of urban? Further, it is not mere pedantry to point out that rural is the correct 
antithesis of urban, and that some rural societies, past and present, show a low incidence 
of sacredness. Sacred-secular is a less ambiguous dichotomy. 
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Further, in a secular society the devices of communication have ordinarily 
advanced to the point where the roaring voice of Stentor the herald is not 
the only way of spanning the gap between groups. The knotted string quipu 
which aided in the uniting of the empire of the Incas, the Egyptian papyrus 
with its reed-penned symbols, the penny post, the far-writing telegraph, the 
telephone, the wireless dot-anidash or voice — all these methods have helped 
in varying degree to make possible or to increase vicinal accessibility. 

Moreover, they have helped to generate social accessibility, which is an- 
other trait of a markedly secular society. Where it prevails in full measure, 
there are no rigid social barriers cutting off one segment of the society from 
another. 

The upshot is that vicinal and social accessibility come to be linked with 
mental. Any secular society is necessarily “open-minded.” The open-minded- 
ness may consist not only in easy-going disregard of matters once held sa- 
cred, but also in their ostentatious flouting. “Anything for a thrill” — which 
represents the fusion of means and ends characteristic of affective nonration- 
ality — is often the outspokenly admitted maxim. Figuratively put, the walls 
of mental isolation have completely crumbled. 

Secular societies, now everywhere in evidence, were quite rare in the re- 
moter historical record, and nonexistent, it may well be assumed, among 
man’s earlier clusters of sociation. It is for this reason, and for this alone, that 
secular here follows sacred, for as the discussion of prescribed societies may 
have shown, there is ample evidence that societies once strongly secular may 
be poured back into sacred molds. Recall the references to Nazi Germany; 
many others will readily come to mind. 

Kinship, however interpreted, figures to a dwindling degree in seculariz- 
ing societies; the rapid shrinking of kinship vocabularies is a consequence. 
Along with this goes a decline in the social control exercised by kindred, for 
the household shrinks to the immediate marriage group and its scanty roster 
of offspring. The most effective of all modes of imparting tradition — con- 
tinual daily precept and example by a large number of intimately sociating 
tradition-bearers — no longer functions. Grandparents do not occupy a “west 
room” or gable end,^® and the voice of Aunt Matilda, heard only during in- 
frequent visits, goes unheeded. Instead of the reverent imitation of elders, 
ancestors, or other traditional models, there is the prairie-fire spread of style 
among contemporaries. “Shirt-tail out” changes to “shirt-tail in” almost over- 
night, the switch from skirt to blue jeans and back overrides parental pro- 
test, and the Tubular Torso yields to the New Look. The social scene changes 
so rapidly that there are few standard situations; parts in the social drama 
cannot be played in traditional or sanctioned ways, and continual improvisa- 
tion takes place under the sway of convenience and emotional pull. Reversing 
the sacred formula, a secular society has many alternatives and few universals. 

The farflung range of conduct thereby made possible is strikingly evident 
in the modes of gaining a livelihood. Competition has wide scope even when 

Here reference is to Irish and German examples: see Conrad Arensberg, The Irish Country- 
man (New York: Macmillan, 1937), and Howard Becker; “Peoples of Germany,” in T. C. T. 

McCormick, Problems of the Postwar World (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1945)- 
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monopoly capitalism is well to the fore, and minute subdivision of function 
is the rule. Specialties are uppermost, and the sage who incorporates all 
knowledge available in his society in his single person is replaced by the li- 
brary which finds its only unity in its card catalogue. Technical vocabularies 
of mutually unintelligible character become a matter of course. 

Moreover, although the skills necessary for economic survival presuppose 
special training, technical instructors and handbooks replace the guild mas- 
ters and the graybeards. The action patterns that are established do not in- 
terweave with all portions of the personality; the technical man is distinct 
from the family man, the religious man, and so on, even though the same 
skin holds them all. The consequence is that action patterns which are of 
great importance from the standpoint of effective economic functioning, for 
instance, can be changed by the person concerned without a comprehensive 
change in his other conduct. To be sure, change of action patterns is diffi- 
cult enough under any circumstances, but when action patterns are frac- 
tional, as it were, the principle of divide and conquer can readily be applied. 
The member of a secular society is therefore “set” in only some of his ways; 
for the rest, he has a high degree of “freedom from”; that is, a minimum 
of specific social constraint. In such a society the normal personality, speaking 
statistically, is unintegrated; “the left hand knows not what the right hand 
doeth.” 

When secularization has gone a long way, the stranger becomes attrac- 
tive to many persons, for the relative scarcity of over-all habits and the con- 
tinual contact with new sensual values lend charm to the exotic. This is par- 
ticularly true of the leisured classes in a secular society, for they lack even the 
routine stabilizations of the time clock, the punch press, and the assembly 
line. Instead of unwillingness or inability to respond to the new, there is fre- 
quently unwillingness or inability to refrain from responding to the new. 
Change of scene, dress, friends, and marital partners becomes virtually 
compulsive among that small proportion of a secular society which pays 
the costs — or if one prefers, reaps the advantages — of ultrarapid seculari- 
zation. 

Be it noted that the stranger is present not only in the more obvious form 
described above, but that everyone is in some sense a stranger. Anonymity 
is the rule: the subway patron, the taxi driver, the newsboy, and the chain 
store manager arc units, not names. The social control exercised by intimates 
who knew one’s whole family “way back when” is lacking, and Mrs. 
Grundy is strangely silent. 

Silent likewise is the voice of the sage; his proverbs no longer pass as 
current coin. Instead, there appears the vendor of “wisecracks” — here today 
and gone tomorrow. The old turns of speech drop out of use; slang replaces 
them, and slang in turn occasionally yields to the studied novelty of “double- 
talk.” If it docs not so yield, it is in any case destined to be outmoded by 
still newer slang. 

Another significant aspect of secular societies is the importance of the 

** This comes from Nietzsche’s aphorism: “Free from what? What is that to Zarathustra^ Clear 

shall your eye tell me, Free to what?’’ 
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written word. The unspoken understandings or tacit agreements, the eating 
of salt or the breaking of bread, the ceremonial utterance, are all replaced by 
the lawyer’s whereases, the marriage license, the will with its witnesses and 
possible contestants, the passport, and the notary public’s seal. The chanted 
ballad yields to the pulp thriller, and the long life-histories of garrulous old- 
sters are supplanted by the “true story” and “confession” magazines. Heroic 
sagas are replaced by sacred books, and these in turn by increasingly secular 
commentaries on sacred books. 

In a secular society, the tics of locality diminish in importance; as Stephen 
Leacock wryly put it, “I remember, I remember the house where I was born” 
becomes “I wish I could remember the flat where I was born.” In normal 
times. May i and October i are not betrothal festivals or reapers’ frolics, but 
moving days; the landlord must redecorate “or else.” The upshot of this is 
that the home is increasingly hotel-like in character: it is a mere secular 
stopping-place changed without emotional reluctance — indeed, with gratifi- 
cation. 

Supernaturalism may be quite prevalent in a secular society, but the cults 
that promise the Limitless Whichness and All the Works, from eternal youth 
to painless dentistry, are not of traditionally religious reference. Affective non- 
rationalisms abound, but they must bear the saving label of “scientific.” Gen- 
uine science of course has great power and influence, but among its practi- 
tioners few are called but many are chosen. That is to say, the prestige of 
science in a secular society is so great that scientific quacks flourish like the 
green bay tree. 

Here again it would be possible to go on for a long time. Secular societies, 
in our civilization, are chiefly urban,^*^ and whole libraries have been written 
on urban sociology. If the reader will take another look at the outline on 
pages 24-27, reversing the implications of many of the questions asked, he 
can lend more meaning to the impressionistic comments just presented. 

Secular Stability 

Manifestly, what has here been said about secular societies has focused on 
the unstable extremes. Turning to the more stable, it can be said with some 
confidence that stability is directly linked with the funaioning of both tra- 
dition and prescription, and that security, in particular, comes to seem an 
end more imp)ortant than new experience. The misoneism, neophobia, or 
dislike of the new, which is characteristic of extremely sacred societies, may 
not be strongly in evidence; but the philoneism, neophilia, or liking for 
the new, which runs rampant in rapidly secularizing societies, is held in 
check. 

The source of the check is always some sacred practice, precept, or prin- 
ciple. Democracy, to choose a highly relevant example, is self-evident only 
to the heirs of a transmuted Greco-Roman tradition, Christianity in certain 


But to repeat: not all urban societies are secular, nor are all rural societies sacred. Refer to 
footnote 42. 
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versions, or the natural rights philosophy of the eighteenth century Deists — 
and frequently of all three together, with other sacred components thrown 
in for good measure. To say this is not to challenge the validity of democ- 
racy as a form of social and political organization, for its pragmatic work- 
ability may — and in the estimation of the writer does — justify most of the 
arguments put forward in its behalf. It may well be possible that democracy, 
as a kind of stable secular society in moving equilibrium, may some time 
reach the point where the sacred elements which called it into being and 
which still sustain it will be left behind — but that point has not yet been 
reached. Moreover, when it is reached for any given generation, other tradi- 
tions and prescriptions will lend to the new democracy whatever stability it 
may possess.^" 

In the field of family relations the same analysis seems to hold. Precisely 
why a family should be democratically organized, with family councils en- 
tered into by co-equal husband, wife, and maturer children, is not self- 
evident to persons outside the pale of modern Western European middle- 
class, and perhaps, more specifically, American middle-class ideology. 

That ideology takes for granted, among other things, the desirability of 
family harmony and, by the same token, family continuity. From the stand- 
point of the well-being of society as a whole, there can be little doubt that 
such harmony and continuity are of the highest value. But is it possible to 
talk about the well-being of society as a whole without making a host of 
unproved and as yet unprovable assumptions? The married pair coming 
together merely for the purpose of legalized copulation and its attendant 
gratifications of response and new experience are expediently achieving these 
ends, which for them are discrete, well enough. To convince them of the 
desirability of rearing acceptable citizens for an on-going democracy, or active 
participants in a humanitarian and essentially Christian ethic, or contributors 
to the lofty cultural values of music, poetry, and art, would necessitate appeal 


This is the essential reason Avhy Sorokin found it necessary to insert an “idealistic” inter- 
mediary stage between his “ideational” and “sensate” societies. In saying this, however, there 
is no necessary agreement with his choice of “idealistic” periods — liiih-ccntury Gicece and 
thirteenth-century Western Europe. Unless societies wholly disintegrate — and this rarely 
occurs short of internal or external conquest — a set of “idealistic” factors is always operative. 
To talk about the possibility of an “organized secular society,” therefore, is to recognize that 
norms ultimately deriving from sacred sources provide the possibility of organization. Here 
reference is to the article by W. L. Kolb, “The Objective Possibility of an Organized Secular 
Society," The Southwestern ]oumal, 2, 3 (1946), pp. 161-169. Kolb phrases his hope for an 
organized secular society in part as follows: “If . . . the persons of a .secular .society share 
a system of relatively well-defined but flexible and non-specific norms, lawmaking becomes 
an attempt to define and control changes in action patterns in the light of these ultimate 
values. Recognizing that rapid change makes impossible the growth of specific tradition out 
of general tradition, attempts would be made to forge a common definition of the new situ- 
ation of . . . varying individual group definitions, all of which, however, share a common 
orientation toward a system of ultimate norms.” What Kolb is saying is that rigid, narrow, 
traditional nonrationality provides no basis for stability in periods of rapid change, but that 
some kinds of sanctioned rationality may. Folk societies and hardshelled prescribed societies 
go under, but it is perhaps possible for societies having broad general prescriptions, plus 
.secular adaptability, to survive. 

Cf. Kolb, op, cit. 
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to ultimate values which are perceived only by those trained to perceive them. 
The family can never be grounded on a self-contained companionate provid- 
ing its own inherent justification; to be genuinely a family — which is to 
say, to be a social institution — in any society there must be functional refer- 
ence to a system of accrete ends transcending the merely expedient and affec- 
tive. In others words, the form of the human family never rests on a purely 
biological basis, and all of its various forms, including the “democratic,” are 
bound up with sacred considerations which to the social scientist are by no 
means self-evident. Here again there is no intention of calUng into question 
the pragmatic warrant of the modern monogamic equalitarian family. The 
only purpose is the underscoring of the indispensable sacred traits of any 
normative aspect of a stable secular society.*^^ 


The Normative Reaction to Normlessness 

Highly interesting in connection with both unstable and stable varieties 
of secular society are the functions exhibited by affective nonrationality. In 
the unstable type, the fusing of new experience as end with affective non- 
rationality as means not infrequently reaches the point where some mem- 
bers will “try anything once,” or “don’t know where they are going but 
they’re on their way.” Such a condition of relative normlessness, however, 
soon becomes intensely disquieting to other members for whom future se- 
curity, continuing response, and assured recognition also constitute supreme 
values. These other members therefore give expression to their affective non- 
rationalities in ways which simultaneously serve, although in varying degree, 
all four major ends. New experience as such is not sought, but rather there 
is an effort to achieve new experience compatible with other goals, Norm- 
lessness calls forth demand for norms, although in most instances this de- 
mand is not fully articulate, and occasionally may not be put into words 
at all. 

The society of part of rural New York State, for instance, had undergone 
extensive secularization by the time of Joseph Smith’s boyhood. Freak 
gospels, clashing ways of life, and itinerant prophets made their disconcerting 
appearance even in quiet village communities. The countryside had under- 
gone revivals so frequently that evangelists referred to it as “burnt out.” Rela- 
tive normlessness prevailed, and many persons longed agonizingly for a new 
way of life which would grant equal claim to “new” and “way of life!' 
Certainly the little cluster of followers around the charismatic Smith 

As Burgess and Locke seem to imply in The Family: From Institution to Companionship 
(New York: American Book Co., 1945)* 

Wicse-Bcckcr, op. cit., pp. 401-407, 565-571* 

Which, as already noted, might quite as well be called an adaptive sacred society. Cf. foot- 
note 40. 

In the early nineteenth century parts of New York State were still of semifronticr character. 
Add to this the complications of Erie Canal hell-raising, Shakerism, vociferous civil war 
among the sects of Protestantism, the roving of tramp printers and garrulous peddlers, the 
upheavals following the war of 1812, and many other occurrences, and it becomes plain 
tha t a rural society may manifest a considerable degree of secularization. 
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valued their new experience highly, but his teachings, in spite of their con- 
fused and fragmentary character, also provided assurance of fellowship and 
well-being within an on-going community of the faithful. The successive 
migrations which that community undertook consolidated both the Mormon 
hope and the Mormon determination, and the United Order finally set up in 
the valleys of the Rocky Mountains testified to the fact that a highly sacred 
society may emerge from conditions of marked secularization. 

The affective nonrationality finding vent in miscellaneous cults, sects, “in- 
tellectual” fads, and passionately espoused ideologies may therefore serve both 
as a solvent of remaining sacred components lending a rapidly secularizing 
society whatever stability it still possesses, and as a precipitant of new sacred 
deposits around which stable structures rapidly crystallize. Normlessness, in 
short, tends to call forth its own antidote: “the most that can be said of any 
society is that it is highly secularized or is secularizing rapidly, for sacred 
residues always remain or are regenerated in some form” (page 33). 

Changing Personalities in a Changing World 

Time and again attention has been called to the fact that societies are 
woven out of social actions. A corollary of this is that social actions issue 
from actors whose personalities in turn are constituted by the socially as- 
signed roles they play and the ways in which they play them. It follows, 
therefore, that additional light may be thrown on needs, values, means, ends, 
and the contexts of sociation by viewing some of the personality types rele- 
vant to a crucial phase of the total analysis and description. This phase may 
be limited, for present purposes, to personality types appearing in conjunc- 
tion with change from primarily sacred to primarily secular society. Exam- 
ples are abundant, for social and cultural anthropologists, social psycholo- 
gists, and sociologists have in recent years devoted a large share of their 
attention to precisely these phenomena.*^® 

To begin with, change from sacred to secular ordinarily takes much more 
than one generation, but having registered awareness of this fact we shall 
proceed as though in most instances only one or two generations are in- 
volved. Further, there is no intention of setting forth more than a few promi- 
nent traits of each of the type personalities, and these will be sketched merely 
as types, not as “real” individuals. Still further, only seven types will be pre- 
sented, although it would be entirely possible to isolate several more. 

Unadjusted or Amoral. First in logical order, but not necessarily in actual 
sequence, is the amoral or unmoral personality exemplified in many slum, 
trailer camp, and “defense town” children. Frequently the offspring of par- 
ents themselves rooted in tradition and prescription, these children “just 
ain’t never had no bringin’ up.” The rapidity of the societal transition has 
been so great that their behavior follows the symbolically undefined chan- 

Cf. my article, “Processes of Secularisation/’ Sociological Review {British), 24 (April, July, 
and October, 1932), pp. 138-154, 266-286. See also my articles on sociology appearing in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Yearbook, from 1941 to 1948, as well as in the special EB volume, 
Ten Eventful Years, 1937-1946. 
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nels of raw and prepared needs. Lacking definition, their responses are er- 
ratic and frequently unpredictable. “Broken homes,” when they have been 
broken early and completely enough to deprive children of adequate and so- 
cially approved formative influence on personality growth, often turn out 
similar products. 

Such children are not disorganized or maladjusted; they are unorganized, 
unadjusted. Never having been properly inducted into the web of self-and- 
other relations peculiar to a given society or an important part thereof, it is 
difficult if not impossible to tell what they are likely to do next. The raw and 
prepared needs of the moment are the only ones which govern; there is' 
little or no power of postponement, of inhibition, and the child gyrates from 
one minute to the next very much on the basis of whether he happens to be 
hungry, sleepy, or what not, at this time or that. The amoral personality is 
not really a personality, for the person, strictly s[>eaking, is capable of play- 
ing social roles consistently and hence predictably. 

Maladjusted or Demoralized, The second of our types is the demoralized. 
Here there has been some incorporation of sacred controls, but the collapse 
of the old society, or the loss of its buttressing pressure through migration, 
tears up the props of personality. The resulting conduct is, in some cases, 
almost as unpredictable as that of the wild youngsters just mentioned. The 
bestial traits displayed by juvenile gangsters who have undergone such de- 
moralization took place among Thomas and Znaniecki’s uprooted Polish 
peasants carelessly thrust into the stony soil of South Chicago. The family 
conduct appearing among the demoralized frequently falls outside of all tra- 
ditional and prescribed bounds. Incest, for instance, is a word frequently en- 
countered in the social casework records of such areas. 

Partially Adjusted or Segmental. More frequent is partial demoraliza- 
tion, which we may here call segmental. The person in question is held in 
leash in some segments of his personality by economic or military routine, 
let us say, but is almost wholly unchecked in other segments. The placing of 
various segments of conduct in watertight compartments, so characteristic 
of a highly secular society, of course increases the likelihood of uncontrolled 
segmental manifestations in some of them. When to this is added the imper- 
sonality and anonymity prevalent in big cities, often the focal point of secu- 
larization in modern life, there results a state of affairs in which “anything 
goes.” 

Societies undergoing rapid change cannot maintain an accrete value sys- 
tem. Ends conflict with each other, and the means to them involve contra- 
dictions so serious that personalities are sometimes saved from going to pieces 
altogether only by resorting to compartmentalization and its segmental ac- 
companiments. For instance, where family life has been defined in ways 
which cannot be made to fit the total situation, we may encounter the gang- 
ster who is a loving husband and father when at home and a coldblooded 
bombthrower when acquiring the money to keep his home going. 

It is probably fair to say that in a society like our own the path of least 
resistance, in a great many cases, is the path taken by the segmental person- 
ality. The achievement of some degree of consistency as between the varying 
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social roles thrust upon the participant in a rapidly secularizing social world 
is occasionally very difficult. It requires a considerable measure of reflection, 
ability to focus on essentials, and sincerity with others and oneself — all of 
them capacities not automatically provided by “nature.” 

It is perhaps because of this difficulty in achieving personal unity that 
highly secularized societies are shot through with affective nonrationality of 
cult and “ism” type. Where tradition has lost power and sanctions wane in 
strength, sheer expediency comes to seem terrifyingly futile as a means of 
reaching the chief ends of life. As a result there is frenzied search for relief 
from the confusion of segmental conduct by almost any channel leading to 
adequate affective release, satisfying emotional outlet. 

In-between Adjusted or Marginal, Fourth in our hst is marginal social 
action. Sometimes the transition from old sacred to new secular is of such 
character that a few members of the old society are, as it were, “left hanging 
in the air.” Their accent, gestures, color, diet, or other easily noticeable traits 
bar them from ready acceptance in the new society, and yet they have wan- 
dered so far away from the old that return is impossible. Parents may find 
their marginal children so unaccountably strange, for example, that living to- 
gether in the same family becomes impossible. 

The possessors of marginal personalities are often highly self-conscious 
and alert; the equivocal position in which they are placed forces them to be 
planful, adaptable, and reflective. They frequently resort to sheer expediency 
in the attainment of their ends, and among these ends recognition and se- 
curity often loom large. Response in forms suitable to stable family life is 
often slighted, with the result that marriage cither is not entered upon at all 
or yields satisfaction for only a short time. 

If possessed of marked native ability, such marginal personalities some- 
times achieve, in the battle for recognition and security, positions of consid- 
erable prominence. Moreover, they may occasionally develop charismatic 
traits and thereby secure mass reinforcement. Interesting, to say the least, is 
the fact that many of the leaders of the Nazi movement, from Hitler down, 
were clearly marginal. 

If the marginal man is not of a type finding relief in aggressive self-asser- 
tion, but has expressive ability, he may manage to get along reasonably well 
in secular society. Many great poets such as Dante, Heine, Burns, Shelley, 
and Poe have been marginal men in one way or other. Often, of course, the 
marginal man is unable thus to express himself outwardly, and he there- 
fore develops a fantasy environment of daydreams. Eventually he may re- 
treat so far into an inner world that he cannot find his way back. His prob- 
lems have been “solved” by insanity. Even when this final disaster does not 
come about, his marginal traits may become so firmly fixed that he could 
never adapt to the new society even if barriers were removed; he is then 
permanently marginal. 

Such persons often do much to speed up social change, for their inferior- 
ity feelings demand it; they arc permanent neophiliacs. There is not only 
inability to refrain from responding to the new, but also aggressive activity 
in furthering it. The permanently marginal are always among the outstand- 
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ing advocates of “a new world tomorrow.” Further, so far as criticism of 
existing conditions may bring about change at a slower rate, marginal men 
have played leading parts, for they are likely to be vigorous critics of both 
foes and friends. The sacred-to-secular shift is sometimes difficult to under- 
stand if the role of the marginal man is overlooked. 

Uncntically Adjusted or Regulated. A fifth result of transition from sa- 
cred to secular is found in the regulated personality, of which the once fa- 
mous Babbitt and the 200 per cent American offer classic examples. The 
regulated person so whole-heartedly abandons his own standards, and so un- 
critically adopts the new, that secular patterns almost at once acquire sacred 
significance. The regulated man has simply exchanged one set of absolutes 
for another, although in many cases there has been an intermediary period 
of demoralized or marginal character. In almost all instances, moreover, reg- 
ulated conduct is also segmental. This arises from the fact that uncritical 
espousal of everything thought worthy or advantageous in the new secular 
world means that the segmental conduct which is one of its most striking 
features is likewise espoused. “ ‘When in Rome, do as the Romans do,’ and 
do it completely, irrevocably, without doubt or hesitation” — such is the reg- 
ulated man’s all-sufficing credo. 

Fretfully Adjusted or Decadent. The decadent personality, sixth of the 
types presented, manifests in well-marked form some of the more extreme 
consequences of secularization. In some respects similar to the demoralized 
personality, or even to the segmental, the decadent is even more strikingly 
akin to the amoral. The chief difference is that decadence as here presented 
is chiefly found among persons of the leisure class whose status shields them 
from the more immediately disastrous consequences of their erratic conduct. 

Everything that was previously said about the compulsive search for 
variety is applicable here, and we need not expand much further. It should 
be pointed out, however, that unwillingness or inability to refrain from re- 
sponding to the new not only brings feverish, hither-and-yon restlessness, 
but also is dogged by boredom. After all, the capacities of the human organ- 
ism for response to fresh stimuli are limited, and the decadent readily grows 
“tired of it all.” Marriage partners may be changed with Hollywood fre- 
quency, but eventually old experience can no longer be made to seem new. 
Children may be welcome for a time as playthings, but when they turn out 
to be as bent on new experience as are their parents, and to be quite as in- 
discriminate in their choice of expedients and affective thrills, they become 
too troublesome to be amusing. The plain fact is that nothing is more elu- 
sive than the bluebird of happiness if directly pursued, and a sense of baffled 
futility and maddening monotony overtakes its too zealous votary. 

This extreme susceptibility to change frequently means that the tempo and 
volume of change reach a crescendo. The more one is a beneficiary of 
change, so to speak, the more one must be a beneficiary of change. The more 
frequent the relief from boredom by new sensual or other stimulation, the 
more frequent must be the relief from boredom. The process is never-ending, 
and in many of the decadent personalities encountered we find a sense of 
maddening monotony, a feeling of futility, and a desire to do anything rather 
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than what one is doing at the moment. Neophilia in extreme form 'dominates. 
There is no saving routine; there is no work ethic. The result, of course, is that 
history is a cemetery, not of aristocracies as such, as Pareto mistakenly 
thought, but of decadent personality types who, in particular, are utterly un- 
able to carry on the duties of responsible marriage and parenthood.®^ 

Tight-Rope Adjusted or Liberated. Seventh and last of these personality 
types epitomizing, as it were, various modes and rates of the shift from sacred 
to secular is what may be termed the liberated. It will be recalled that in dis- 
cussing stable and unstable secular societies the statement was made that the 
stable kind might with almost equal warrant be designated as “adaptive 
sacred society.” This warrant issues out of the fact that stability derives from a 
value-system which, in its essential aspects, is devoted to ends that are in some 
measure accrete, fused, in harmony with each other. Members of such a 
society do not, figuratively speaking, jump on their horses and ride off in all 
directions at once; they do not pursue, where the key phases of their per- 
sonalities are concerned, a chance collection of discrete ends. In important 
respects, but not necessarily in all respects, they are at one with themselves 
and their society. Any society that is not utterly totalitarian, however, makes 
allowance for inconsistency. If inconsistency is too strong a term, let us then 
say that such a society permits the pursuit of ends which would be mutually 
exclusive if treated as absolutes rather than as relative goals subject to consid- 
erations of balance, mutual adjustment, or the like. At bottom, this means that 
the liberated man is the sort of person who without serious loss of integrity 
more or less successfully “makes the best of both worlds.” 

The liberated man possesses a stout set of working principles, or even 
prejudices; unlike the decadent personality, he refuses to “try anything 
once.” He is not the first by whom the new is tried, nor yet the last to lay 
the old aside. His key needs and values have been imparted in a sacred con- 
text of folk or prescribed variety, thus inducing refusal or reluctance to 
change in these crucial respects, but in these crucial respects only. 

In matters which the liberated man regards as nonessential, change may 
not only be welcomed but actually sought for eagerly. Basic family relations, 
friendship and intimacy, community life, religion, and even politics may all 
be tinged with conservatism, but at the same time ways of getting a living, 
of dealing with nature, of conducting affairs with outsiders, may be marked 
by readiness to accept or bring about innovation. The new as such is not 
esteemed under any and all circumstances, but neither is it always scorned. 
Neophobia and neophilia balance each other, so to speak, which is one reason 
why the liberated personality has elsewhere been termed “the tight-rope 
walker adjusted.” 

The rapid transition from one value-system to another frequently brings 
with it, as William James and Teggart have pointed out, the release of latent 
or potential energies previously held in check. This release may accelerate 
the disorganizing tendencies which sudden change always calls forth, with 

P. A. Sorokin, Social Mobility (New York: Harper, 1927), chaps. 21, 22, has some interest- 
ing remarks on decadent personality types. So also has Niles Carpenter, The Sociology of 
City Life (New York: Longmans, Green, 1931), chaps. 6-io, 13, 14. 
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resulting demoralization, but if the new value-system is more complex and/or 
adequate to the total situation than was the old, there may be genuine libera- 
tion in the sense of a surge of creative power. Accordingly, Thomas and 
Znaniecki’s description and analysis of “the creative man” in most respects 
coincides with the present treatment of the liberated personality type. 

A point of much importance with regard to liberation is that the flood of 
energy is at least partially held within channels leading to the higher levels 
of achievement of secular society. The channels are rarely those of expedi- 
ency alone, although certainly success in the modern world demands due 
heed to expediency. Beyond this, however, there must ordinarily come about 
a broadening of traditional or sanctioned channels which permits the use of 
the released energies in directions not deviating greatly from those first 
followed. 

The result is that the liberated man, unlike the marginal, is more or less 
in accord with the new secular world. The marginal man either withdraws 
from a social reality too much in conflict with the ends to which he is devoted, 
or else attempts to master it by sheer expediency or shatter it by revolt. The 
liberated man, in contrast, is likely to follow a policy making full use of the 
opportunities existing in secular society for the attainment of his ends, or at 
the most to propose only modification of that society. The marginal man is 
inclined to be idealistically aloof, cynical, or revolutionary. The liberated man, 
although not necessarily lacking in idealism, works with what he has at hand, 
has confidence in the worthwhileness of his own efforts, and is an advocate 
of gradual change or, at the very least, does not engage in revolution for 
revolution’s own sweet sake. 

It sometimes happens, of course, that liberation is a temporary matter. 
Adaptation to the new society may be so complete that the energies of re- 
lease are soon dammed up again, and a variety of regulated man makes his 
appearance, the type called the Philistine by Thomas and Znaniecki. 

In those cases, however, where a balance between release and the reorgani- 
zation of personality within a secular framework is achieved, the new equi- 
librium is dynamic, and the liberated man remains liberated. Such persons 
have acquired a value-system which is flexible without sacrificing supreme 
ends of essentially sacred character. In other words, they have become men- 
tally accessible and mobile without falling prey to normlessness; they have 
met the crisis which a shift from the rigidly sacred to the secular always gen- 
erates without becoming permanently disorganized. 

It should be pointed out, however, that in the contemporary world, lib- 
erated men are not, typically speaking, likely to be great creative geniuses in 
the field of expression. Poetry, music, drama, the fine arts, and other mani- 
festations of the expressive culture are at present judged great only when 
they are the product of inner struggle. The marginal man or even the seg- 
mental man is therefore more likely to be expressively successful in modern 
secular society than is the liberated man. The latter, on the other hand, is 
better fitted to undergo the discipline of science, or even to be a secular “man 
of action,” than is the marginal man or any of the other types. The reason 
for this seems to be that such pursuits demand personalities that are consid- 
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crably individualized and mentally mobile, but that are not so extremely mo- 
bile in their affective aspects as are those suited to the directly expressive 
arts. 

The liberated man is in a state of moving balance on a tightrope t>visted 
out of both sacred and secular strands. The other personality types have not 
effected the combination of sacred and secular — a combination which re- 
quires skill, good luck, and sustained effort. Apart from a few ventures, past 
and present, in liberal education, there has been no planned production of 
liberated men. This is not at all surprising, for there is little knowledge of 
how to produce them and little genuine demand for their production. More- 
over, it is extremely difficult even to discuss liberation, for most of us like to 
fancy ourselves liberated. We never have blind prejudices, but only firm 
principles, and we never either stubbornly resist or carelessly welcome 
change, for we are always eminently reasonable and intelligently adaptable. 

Nevertheless, it seems clear that the liberated man is not entirely a prod- 
uct of the imagination, even though the examples which can be found in 
real life usually have some marginal, segmental, regulated, and even deca- 
dent or demoralized traits as well. The fact that an element is rarely if ever 
found in nature except in mixture with other elements does not mean that 
it cannot be isolated by proper analysis. 

The upshot of these considerations seems to be that the really Good Life, 
in any day and generation, cannot be lived without a Good Society and the 
Good Personalities intertwined with it. 

RETRosPEcrr and Prospect 

We now have before us some rough indications of the ways in which hu- 
man needs and values grow and intertwine, of the development of genuinely 
human conduct in and through sociation, of the means and ends of socia- 
tive endeavor, of the main contexts within which this endeavor may run its 
course, and of the kinds of personality that produce and are produced by the 
transition from sacred to secular. Let it again be noted that the path from 
one polar societal type to the other is not a one-way street; all around us can 
be seen evidence of the fact that societies, even “modern” societies, can jour- 
ney from secular to sacred. Historical priority and ease of exposition and 
illustration alone have governed our choice of the sacred-to-secular route; 
we are not advocating such a route, much less drawing it on the social map 
as a philosophy of history. 

With our universe of discourse thus established, we can now turn to the 
various chapters of our text with some hope of seeing the forest as well as 
the trees. The polar types constructed here will not be explicitly mentioned 
with any great frequency from this point on, but between them a great many 
of the topics dealt with will nevertheless oscillate. Rarely, however, will the 
pendulum reach the extremes of ultra-sacralization or ultra-secularization. 
To change the figure: most family affairs in most parts of the world now 
significant for us represent a mixture of the contrasting kinds of sociation, 
and our fellow contributors to this symposium are well aware of that fact. 
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Nevertheless, they have carried on their analyses within much the same 
frame of reference, for they know that little can be done with a mixture un- 
less there is some knowledge of what its different ingredients are. 

Moreover, the succeeding chapters are also oriented toward the study of 
what the family does — i.e., what its functions are — in a world that has been 
shifting back and forth between sacred and secular for a long time. These 
functions, in the American sociological tradition, are commonly held to be 
seven: (i) reproduction of population; (2) protection and care of the child; 
(3) economic production of family goods and services; (4) socialization of 
the child; (5) education of the child; (6) recreation; and (7) affectional in- 
teraction. If the student in reading the text will perpetually ask himself this 
question: “What are the differences in the way each of these functions is 
carried on when a society is sacralizing and when it is secularizing?” he will 
have done much to organize his thinking about the family in a lastingly 
useful way. 

In the chapter on the future of the family the seven functions above listed 
are surveyed with special reference to the conclusions about them that can 
Justifiably be drawn from the preceding portions of the text. Before that 
chapter is reached, however, the student should have made up his own mind 
about the problems raised and, it is to be hoped, will also have decided what 
he intends to do about them as they affect him personally. Science speaks in 
the declarative mode, not in the optative or imperative. It relieves no one of 
the responsibility of running his own life. If he shirks that responsibility, life 
will run him. 
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topics for discussion or reports 

1. Describe and analyze some American folk society, such as that found in the 
remoter Appalachians. What is the proportion of sacred and secular traits.^ 

2. Read a standard text on urban sociology. Show how, if at all, it increases your 
knowledge of secularizing processes. 

3. Nonliterate societies, peasant societies, and similar sociative units are tremen- 
dously diverse in many of their features. What justification, if any, is there for 
putting such societies toward the sacred pole of a sacred-secular scale.? 

4. Study some society of heavily prescribed character, and ask these questions, 
among others: “To what extent do the prescriptions in force derive from folk 
traditions? From other traditions? From prior prescriptions inside and outside 
the society?” 

5. Read John Dewey’s Human Nature and Conduct (New York: Holt, 1922) and 
other similar treatments of habit. Do they provide any basis for the assumption 
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that habits, in Dewey’s sense, -may be closely linked with standards, norms, and 
like value-formulations? To what extent are traditions habits? Arc all habits 
of potentially sacred character? How does habit as defined in the text differ 
from the Dewey usage? 

6. Read P. A. Sorokin’s discussion of the effects of mobility in chapters 21 and 22 
of his Social Mobility (New York: Harper, 1927). What corroborative or con- 
tradictory evidence from your own experience can you add ? Do you think that 
Sorokin is wholly objective? 

7. Try to find a good example of a stabilized or stabilizing secular society. What 
are the sources of the norms, etc., to which stabilizing influence can justifiably 
be attributed? 

8. Collect information about the “wild boys” of post World War I in Russia, waifs 
and strays resulting from the Spanish Civil War, children of wandering fami- 
lies in the Dust Howl migrations of the 1930’s, or refugee and DP youngsters 
after World War II. What personality types can you distinguish? 

9. Discuss the nature of constructed types, using chapter 2 of Barnes, Becker, and 
Becker, Contemporary Social Theory (New York: Appleton-Century, 1940), 
as a point of departure. Relate the discussion to the types set forth in the present 
text. 

10. Compare the treatment of means and ends in this chapter with related treat- 
ments in Talcott Parsons, The Structure of Social Action (New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1937), and Florian Znaniecki, Social Actions (New York: Farrar and 
Rinehart, 1936). 

11. Taking Willard Waller’s The Old Love and the New: Divorce and Re- 
adjustment (New York: Liveright, 1930) as a starting-point (particularly chap- 
ter 4, “Why the Bohemian Adjustinent Is Unsatisfactory”), describe the emer- 
gence of demoralized, segmental, marginal, regulated, and liberated personality 
types among the divorced. 

12. Survey a number of contemporary novels and short stories with the purpose of 
discovering and analyzing the decadent personality types therein depicted. Use- 
ful authors are Hemingway, Fitzgerald, Faulkner, et al. 



Chapter Two 


The Variety of the Human Family* 

DON MARTINDALE 


Man as organism is first and last a living thing. Man and the microbe 
that may bring his death are only very distant relatives, but the same stuff 
of life is in both. With the monkey in the zoo, the alley cat, the rat, the Hea, 
the microbe, man shares the distinguishing characteristics of all life: the 
capacity to take nourishment, to grow, to adapt to the physical environment, 
to reproduce. Among his closer relatives in the animal world, man numbers 
the gorilla, the chimpanzee, the old-world monkey. Even the fine points of 
his genealogy have been traced with fair exactness.^ 

The human family is built about the very things man shares with all life : 
food, growth (of the young), adaptation (of young and old), reproduction. 
It was inevitable that when man came to probe into the mystery of his lost 
origins he should search the biological world for clues. 

In tracing the evolution of his hand, his upright posture, the arrange- 
ment of his shoulders, man has had a high degree of success. Even the dif- 
ferences between the human races have been explained as minor variations 
of a single animal specics.“ Can he do the same for the family.? To phrase 
the question differently: Is there a protohuman family out of which the wide 
variety of contemporary forms have arisen? If there is, many of the doors 
closed to the sociologist will open as if by a master key. 

The Search for the Protohuman Family 

The search for a protohuman family would seem, reasonably enough, to 
begin with man’s nearest relatives. But students have by no means stopped 
here. In the call of a bird, the trill of a frog, the curious dance of a salaman- 
der, they have found “courtship” patterns. In the dam of a beaver, the burrow 
of a prairie dog, the nest of a bird, they have discovered “home building.” In 
the protection of its cubs by a mother wolf, the hatching of the eggs and 
feeding of its young by a mother bird, they have discerned analogies to the 
education of human children. Some thinkers, in fact, carry the search for 
clues back to the “social” insects: the ants and the bees. 

* I wish to thank Howard Becker for much helpful criticism and advice in the development 
of this study and for his close editing of both preliminary and final drafts. The responsibility 
for the formulation is, however, my own. 

^ Man belongs to the order of Primates, which is divided into three suborders: the Lemu- 
roidea, Tarsoidea, and Anthropoidea, He belongs to the family Hominidea of which Homo 
sapiens is the single extant representative. For a sketch of the biological evolution of man sec 
William Howells, Manf^ind So Far (New York: Doubleday, 1945). 

2 Howells, op. cit., chap. 24. 
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The search for a protohuman family is far more difficult, however, than 
the search for a protohuman animal form. The animal form,* at least, is an 
immediately tangible thing of flesh and blood or, at the very least, of fossil 
remains. A family, by contrast, is the result of a scries of actions between 
the persons composing the group. It is an organized action pattern, and such 
patterns are not turned up by the spade of the archaeologist. 

For analytic purposes two major types of behavior may be distinguished. 
Behavior is instinctive ^ when it is directed toward fixed goals, when these 
goals or objects are biologically determined, and when the behavior pattern 
is hereditarily transmissible. The migration of birds south in the fall of the 
year, the return of the spawning salmon to fresh-water streams, the spon- 
taneous croak of a frog in the spring, are examples of instinctive behavior. 

By contrast, behavior is noninstinctive when it is undefined as to goal, 
when it is conditioned, in whole or in part, by other than biological factors 
in its execution, and when it must be learned. Though only a small part 
of noninstinctive behavior is “conscious” or “rational,” rational action is the 
most extreme antithesis of instinctive behavior. The man who goes on a 
vacation has little in common with the migrating bird or spawning salmon. 
He chooses among possible vacation spots; he calculates his resources; he 
adjusts his stay to his time and general interests; and at the last moment 
his wife may change her mind. Without a road map he might get hopelessly 
lost in a way the migrating bird or spawning salmon never could. Similarly, 
a family resting on an instinctual basis will be objectively fixed, biologically 
structured, and hereditary; a family resting on a noninstinctual basis will 
be variable in pattern and subject to a range of adjustment in which accident 
and learning play significant parts. 

The search for clues to a protohuman family may now be phrased in 
more exact terms. It is a search for a central core of instinctive actions — for 
a rough series of generalized drives. Furthermore, total behavior patterns of 
man and animal must be compared. Isolated similarities may be quite mis- 
leading. The “promiscuity” of a wren, the “homosexuality” of a pair of male 
chimpanzees in the absence of females, may bear little resemblance to com- 
parable practices among men. The assumption that they are “natural” be- 
cause they are found both among animals and men may be irrelevant. 

•* For the utility of “type constructs’* in the social sciences see Howard Becker, “Interpretive 
Sociology and Constructive Typology,” in Twentieth Century Sociology, edited by Georges 
Gurvitch and Wilbert E. Moore (New York: The Philosophical Library, 1945), and also his 
“Constructive Typology in the Social Sciences,” Contemporary Social Theory, edited by H. E. 
Barnes, Howard Becker, and Frances Bennett Becker (New York: Appleton-Century, 1940)* 

pp. 17-46. 

* The term “instinct” has been one of the most ambiguous in the literature of psychology and 
social psychology. Here the term is restricted to behavior that takes a special form about 
fixed classes of objects. A vague tendency, an undefined drive, a general need or urge is not 
an instinct. 
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Insect Societies 

The societies of the so-called “social” insects show a marvelous internal 
division of labor. A beehive, for example, is organized about the activities 
of the queen bee. The drones, once they have served the purpose of supply- 
ing spermatozoa for the eggs, are useless and usually die off in winter when 
food is scanty. The multiple activities of the hive, the construction of the 
intricate “cells,” gathering the honey, the secretion of wax, guarding the 
hive, even the feeding of a special food that turns larvae that would other- 
wise be sterile workers into queens — all these are done by the workers. The 
hive functions as a communally guarded storehouse, mirsery, and honey fac- 
tory.^' This community, however, organized with a completeness that would 
arouse the envy of the most absolute dictator, is only in external form in 
any way comparable to human society. Human society, too, has a division 
of labor and an integration of many activities into a working whole, but 
there the similarity ends. Before it is even grown, the larva is determined to 
be a worker or a queen by its diet- The behavior patterns that lead to the con- 
struction of the hive do not have to be learned — they are transmitted by 
the germ plasm of the insect. Instinctive behavior par excellence! 


Bird Families 

The activities of birds toward their young sometimes seem to display a 
rather amazing intelligence. The bush turkey of the Solomons, for example, 
lays its eggs in heaps of vegetable matter and sand. The heat from the 
rotting vegetation serves to incubate the eggs. The blunt end of the egg 
points upward; the feathers of the fledgling point backward; and when the 
chick hatches, every move serves to force it up and out of its natural incu- 
bator.® The bush turkey appears to have solved the problem of hatching its 
eggs without undergoing the inconvenience of sitting on the nest. Again, 
the robin seems to display real skill with her sculptured nest; the oriole 
appears to be a first-rate weaver when she contrives her silken bag on a 
swaying bough. And the naive hunter is amazed when he finds himself de- 
ceived by the pretended disability of a mother partridge as she lures him 
away from her young. All these things are so ingenious as to seem not only 
intelligent but also consciously planned. 

These actions, however, are uninspired by awareness of conscious inten- 
tion. While there is great variation between the various species of birds with 
respect to ways of mating, nest building, egg hatching, or feeding, the be- 
havior of any one species is biologically fixed. The fledgling hatched in an 
incubator and reared under artificial conditions reproduces the exact details 
of the life of its forest parents. Skills do not need to be learned but emerge 

® H. G. Wells, Julian S. Huxley, and C. P. Wells, The Science of Life (New York: Literary 
Guild, 1929), pp. 1162-1199. 

® Ibid., p. 1225. 
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complete with maturation. Sexual receptivity is periodic, appearing as the re- 
sult of seasonal changes in the physiological processes of the bird.^ The se- 
quence of activities that constitutes the family arises automatically without 
learning. A sparrow does not learn new techniques from the nest of a robin; 
a crow is never tempted to append its nest like the oriole to the swaying 
branch-tips of a tree. 

In the bird there is far greater latitude for accident and variation than 
is found among the “social” insects. There is, too, a surplus of energy that is 
expressed in play. Still, the fundamental behavior pattern involved in the 
family activities of the bird is biologically fixed and hereditary. It is definitely 
of the instinctive type. 

Mammal Families 

In contrast to the birds, mammals show a tremendous increase in capac- 
ity for learning. Beyond instinctive ways of behavior new “learned” patterns, 
habits, appear. Yet little can be gained from the study of the dam of a 
beaver, the tunnel of a prairie dog, the den of a mountain lion or fox. 
Sexual activity is in most cases confined to a special season. The inception 
of physiological changes in the mammal serves as a trigger mechanism to 
set off a chain of responses in which each response is linked to the preced- 
ing one in an invariable sequence. The peculiar house, hutch, den, or shelter 
is biologically determined in the species. 

Interesting differences marking them off from other forms are never- 
theless displayed by mammals. The period of gestation becomes longer. The 
time required for maturation is greater. There are fewer young, and this 
permits more “individual” attention. The latitude for individual variation 
on inherited behavior almost imperceptibly widens. And finally, learning, 
in the form of individual adjustment, learned responses, habits, can be dis- 
covered.” 


Primate Families Other than Human 

The chief characteristic of the primate order is its simplicity and “gen- 
eralization,” or lack of specialization (that is, the animal is not limited to 
one purpose, as may be seen by comparing the hand to a hoof, a paddle, a 
claw). Most of the order lives in trees, and the whole of the order has char- 
acteristics resulting from life in trees, including upright posture and the 
tendency toward a generalized hand with a refined development of the 
power of grasp. Generalization is apparent, too, in the fact that mating is 
not restricted to a limited period, but occurs in monthly cycles throughout 
the year.** Above all, the further one moves up the scale of primate com- 
plexity the larger the brain capacity.^® Again, the period of complete de- 

7 Ibid., p. 1231. 

® Ibid., pp. 1239-1252. 

® For a complete list of primate characteristics sec Howells, op. cit., pp. 44-93. 

For a tabulated listing of primate brain measurements see Robert M. Yerkes and Ada W. 

Yerkes, The Great Apes (New Haven; Yale University Press, 1934), p. 478. 
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pendency on the mother is increasingly lengthened. The lemur is completely 
dependent for a few days, the monkey for a matter of weeks, the ape from 
three to six months, man a year; maturity is attained by the lemur in a 
year, by a monkey in from two to three years, by an ape in eight to twelve 
years, and by man in from twelve to fourteen years.^^ 

From the lack of specialization of the primate order consequences of 
great significance to family patterns follow. It becomes inaccurate to speak 
of a sex instinct. Sex urge or drive would be better, for sexual activity is 
possible almost continuously throughout the year. As might be expected, the 
primates display an amazing amount of general sexual play.^“ 

Both the male and the female primate are always to some degree in a 
sexually excitable condition, and the stimuli that can release their sexual re- 
sponses are enormously varied. Any member of the social group, old or 
young, will stimulate sexual responses in another. A monkey will, as Ham- 
ilton has shown, also attempt to use kittens, puppies, foxes, and even snakes 
as sexual objects.^® Sexual interest, in fact, seems to be one of the major 
bases, if not the most important basis, of more or less permanent male- 
female relationship.^^ The long period of dependency serves to bind parents 
and young together for a longer period. 

Even the briefest survey reveals the wide diversity of family organiza- 
tion among the primates. The howler monkey studied by Carpenter in Pan- 
ama lives in groups of from four to thirty animals, occupying jungle areas 
with which they are identified by a process of mutual avoidance. The adult 
males act as defenders and protectors of the group as a whole, sometimes 
intervening in quarrels between the young, leading the monkey band on 
their noisy treks through the jungle. Other than such rough dominance 
by males there is no distinct organization in the howler bands; there 
are no distinct families. Copulation with the females during receptive 
periods is continuous and indiscriminate; the howler is genuinely promis- 
cuous. 

Quite another picture is afforded by the baboon. In Zuckerman’s study, 
it was observed that the dominant males tended to build up harems which 
they defended to the death. At times when the proportions of males to fe- 
males were roughly equal and when the males were of equal strength, a 
situation approaching monogamy appeared. Ordinarily, however, the dom- 
inant males gathered about them as many females as they could effectively 
defend. Thus the total family group consisted of the male overlord, his 
females and their young, and one or more bachelors which attached them- 
selves to the family group.^® The bachelors, in spite of an air of superb in- 

For a tabulated listing of primate brain measurements see Robert M. Yerkes and Ada W. 
Yerkes, The Great Apes (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1934), p. 568. 

12 S. Zuckerman, The Social Life of Monkeys and Apes (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1932), 
p. 238. 

12 Ibid., p. 238. 

1^ Ibid., p. 213. 

1® C. Ray Carpenter, “A Field Study of the Behavior and Social Relations of Howling Monkeys 
{Allouaita palliata),' Comparative Psychology Monographs, 10 (1934), pp. 1-68. 

1^ Zuckerman, op. ciu, p. 227. 
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difference, seemed to join the groups out of general sexual interest and were 
not always disappointed/^ 

In his native habitat the baboon does not seem to be as territorially bound 
as the howler monkey. During the day the large bands split up into solitary 
individuals or family groups and forage in the fields and plantations; by 
night they assemble in bands to sleep on the cliffs. 

The gibbon of Siam is monogamous, displaying a different family pat- 
tern. Groups ranging from two to six live within and defend areas of the 
forest. Gestation takes about seven months, during which copulation con- 
tinues uninterruptedly. Infancy is prolonged; the infant gibbon is seldom 
out of contact with its mother for the first six weeks. The adult male’s role 
seems to be primarily protective, and he may even intervene in intergroup 
quarrels. The young gibbons, brother and sister, intermate; sometimes a 
young male may even replace the father as sexual partner of the mother. 

In his African setting, the chimpanzee is gregarious and nomadic. “In- 
dividuals are associated in groups of two to a score, in which there ordinarily 
appear an adult male, one or more adult females, and a varying number 
of individuals between infancy and adolescence.” Food and shelter are 
readily available and the groups rove about building individual nests each 
night and living off the fruits of the jungle. Both monogamous and polygy- 
nous families occur, with polygynous patterns appearing more frequently. 
The remoteness of the areas and the shyness of the creatures have prevented 
systematic observation of the relative permanence of such families. The family 
life of the gorilla is roughly equivalent to that of the chimpanzee.'^* 

In summary, the primates other than man arc confined to tropical areas 
where food is plentiful. They live on fruits, berries, grubs, and vegetable 
matter, evidently without using special food-gathering techniques. There is, 
furthermore, at present no way of judging whether the territorial bands or 
groups of apes are instinctive or habitual, though the presence of a “terri- 
torial” instinct in birds has been proved."^ The closest approach to shelter 
or house building among the apes is the crude “nest” built by chimpanzees 
and gorillas.'' Perhaps more significant is the fact that the crude sleeping 
platforms of the chimpanzee are built for a single night, fitting into no 
permanent house pattern; the young sometimes build them in play. There 
is a decided difference between the various apes in the amount of time 
spent in the trees. The gibbon spends a majority of its time in arboreal ac- 
tivities; the chimpanzee spends about half its time in the trees; the gorilla 


Ibid., pp. 226-229. 
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bon {Hylobates lar)," Comparative Psychology Monographs, 16 (1940), pp. 1-212. See also 
Yerkes and Yerkes, op. cit., pp. 47-110. 

Robert M. Yerkes, Chimpanzees (New Haven: Yale University Press, i943)» P* 40- 
Yerkes and Yerkes, op. cit., pp. 195-561; sec also H. C. Bingham, “Gorillas in a Native 
Habitat,” Carnegie Institution of Washington Publications, 426 (1932); also H. W. Nissen, 
“A Field Study of the Chimpanzee,” Comparative Psychology Monographs, 8, 1 (1931)- 
Wells, op, cit., p. 1007. Carpenter, however, has done a great deal to demonstrate gibbon 
territoriality. See op. cit. 

22 Yerkes and Yerkes, op. cit., pp. 222-228. 
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is at best a clumsy acrobat. The gorilla, however, can stand erect and walk 
bipedally far more easily than the chimpanzee or orangutan. 

Of more interest are the “psychic” characteristics of the apes. The chim- 
panzee shows a definite fondness for rhythmic bodily movements and some- 
times performs crude dances. While the gorilla has not been observed to 
dance, rhythmic pounding and beating is common. All the apes are gre- 
garious and more seem to prefer group life, although as an ape grows older 
he is frequently solitary. Yerkes quotes Kohler with approval: “A chimpan- 
zee kept in solitude is not a real chimpanzee at all.” ““ Rudimentary leader- 
ship based on size and strength appears in all the apes. The group is usually 
dominated by a male. While gibbons are found normally in single families, 
groups of families are found among both chimpanzee and gorilla. Finally, 
there seem to be distinct temperamental differences among the apes. The 
gibbon appears shy, timid, gentle, good-natured, easily stirred to emotional 
response, quick to express resentment or anger; the chimpanzee is active, 
excitable, impulsive, and buoyant, with intense emotional responses — tem- 
per tantrums are not unusual; the gorilla appears calm, deliberate, reserved, 
seems to repress or inhibit emotional response, and is on the whole brood- 
ing and moody.”^ 

Yerkes and Yerkes note"^' that the term “instinct” seldom occurs in the 
literature concerning the chimpanzee. It does, in fact, tend to vanish from 
the literature concerning all the primates other than that about man. In 
place of biologically inherited instincts the monkey and, more particularly, 
the ape tend to inherit less specialized drives or tendencies. One result of 
this is the formation of varying sized groups, another the multiple forms 
of sexual play. Most marked of all is the amount of learning, sociability, 
and emotional response. Family types range from promiscuous to monog- 
amous. There is, however, no indication that any one kind of primate 
“employs” more than one kind of family form except where celibacy is 
forced on “bachelor” baboons, or monogamy results from an under-supply 
of females, or physical dominance leads to varying degrees of subordination. 

The Human Family 

The most general survey of the characteristics of the human family in- 
dicates how far it has departed from a set of instinctively fixed actions. 

Man lives under every variety of climatic condition from tropic to desert 
and from desert to pole. He does not simply accept his environment but has 
positive and even aggressive attitudes toward it. He molds it to suit his 
needs. His house may be built out of skins, snow, bark, wood, stone, grass, 
mud, steel, or glass. He secures his own food supply through cultivation. He 
utilizes an amazing array of implements and instruments. Man’s social life, 
too, is amazingly complex — sexual, political, economic, and many other 
elements are compounded in ways that rarely are twice the same. 

28 Yerkes and Yerkes, op. cit., p. 45. 

2* See ibid., pp. 552-561, for a tabular comparison of the great apes. 

28 Ibid,, p. 236. 
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If instinctive and noninstinctivc behavior patterns are thought of as polar 
tyjjes/® the families traced fall on a scale. While insect societies represent 
an extreme case of instinctive social grouping, the families of human beings 


TABLE 

A Tabular Comparison of Biological Familii s 


TAMILY 

COMPONENTS OF THE FAMILY 

SEXUAL 

BASIS 

SOCIAL* 

GROUPING 

SOCIAL 

DOMINANCE 

ECONOmet 

STATUS 

BEHAVIORt 

PATTERNS 

Insects 

None after 
fertilization 
has occurred 

Bee hive or 
ant hill 

Ant 

Warriors 

Communal 

economy 

Instinctive 


Temporary 
mates during 
mating season 

Nest 

Pecking 

order 

— 

Instinctive 


Mating promis- 
cuous during 
rutting period 

Herds, 
Packs, and. 
Pairs 

Strongest 

mammal 

— 

Instinctive 
Some learning 
manifest 

Howler 

Monkey 

Promiscuous 

Unorgan- 
ized bands 

Dominant 

males 

No 

communal 

solution 

Largely 

instinctive 

Hahoon 

Polygynous 

Groups of 
families 

Dominant 

males 

No 

communal 

solution 

Instinctive 
Some learning 

Gibbon 

Monogamous 

Single 

family 

group 

Strongest 
ape, usu- 
ally male 

No 

communal 

solution 

Instinctive 
Some learning 

Chimpanzee 

M onogamous 

Single 

family 

group 



Instinctive 
Some learning 

Gorilla 

Monogamous 

Single 

family 

group 1 

Strongest 
ape, usu- 
ally male 

No 

communal 

solution 

Instinctive 
Some learning 


* Nothing comparable to a consanguinal family is apparent. 

t Except in the case of the insects, a few birds, and mammals, nothing approaching a pure 
communal solution to economic problems can be discerned. 

X No definitive study of iristinct has been made among apes. A certain amount of crude educa- 
tion is discernible. 


represent an extreme case of noninstinctive social grouping. It is noteworthy 
that as the role of instinct in behavior diminishes there is increased scope 
for generalized drives, needs, or tendencies which not only permit but re- 
quire individual adaptation and the increased application of intelligence. For 

The concepts ‘‘instinctive behavior" and ‘‘noninstinctive behavior," as used here, arc de- 
liberately constructed one-dimensional types. Becker’s concepts sacred and secular are multi- 
dimensional types. Sec Howard Becker and Robert C. Myers, ‘‘Sacred and Secular Aspects of 
Human Sociation,” Sociometry, 4 (Aug., 1942), 5 (Nov., 1942), pp- 207-229, i 55 “ 370 - 
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a fixed problem with a single unlearned solution, there appear general prob- 
lems capable of many solutions. 

The search for a biological prototype of the human family, for a core of 
purely instinctive modes of behavior, has failed. The explanation of the 
human family has to be found in the nature of noninstinctive behavior pat- 
terns. 


Theories of Family Origins 

To say that the search for a protohuman family has hitherto failed does 
not mean that the human family had no “origins”; it had to begin some- 
time, somehow. Moreover, it is clear that the human family took its various 
forms step by step with the emergence of noninstinctive behavior. This does 
not mean of course that the family is in any way “unnatural.” Noninstinc- 
tive behavior is as “natural” as instinctive behavior. 

Since it is so vital to an understanding of the family, noninstinctive be- 
havior deserves closer analysis. It has been shown to be based on generalized 
drives. Furthermore, an area of indeterminateness surrounds the action. 
Within this indeterminate area a variety of equally effective adjustments is 
possible. The most crucial question that can be asked with reference to non- 
instinctive behavior is, “What kinds of actions can occur within the indefi- 
nite area that surrounds the total behavior?” 

In the ape it was noted that “instincts” had largely vanished and in place 
of these were general needs, which were satisfied in a rough hit-or-miss 
fashion. The nest of a chimpanzee was extremely crude by comparison with 
the beehive. But no infant bee ever demonstrates the virtuosity of a young 
chimpanzee who constructs a crude counterpart of the nest in play. The 
chimpanzee’s nest affords significant insight into the nature of noninstinc- 
tive behavior. Without fixed instincts to predispose him to a single invari- 
able chain of responses, his actions become not responses at all but solutions 
of problems. The limiting conditions of the action are found in the satisfac- 
tion of the need in terms of the plasticity of the environment. The plasticity 
of the environment, in turn, must be interpreted in terms of the intelligence 
of the animal. The general needs of the ape are easily satisfied in a propitious 
environment; hence his solutions arc quite crude and do not indicate any 
extended intelligent application — but intelligent they are. 

The essential characteristic of noninstinctive behavior is found in the 
amount of intelligence involved in the given case. Types of noninstinctive 
behavior may be constructed in these terms for the purposes of analysis. 

The rat in the maze tries every available possibility, repeating the same 
actions over and over many times and at last achieving success by accident. 

27 “Intelligence” is here used in the sense of the capacity of the creature to adapt its behavior 
to new circumstances. Whenever the new situation is interpreted as a problem and adaptation 
takes the form of the organization of means to ends, the application of intelligence is in- 
dubitable. The apes show a marked capacity for such problem-solving. I'he only definitive 
difference between the intelligence of ape and man is the use by man of “significant sym- 
bols.” Sec George H. Mead, Mind, Self, and Society (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 

1934). 
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Through many trials the maze is at last “learned” and the rat runs it 
swiftly and unerringly. The pattern of behavior consists in random effort, 
leading to unthinking habit. If this is set up as the lower limit of nonin- 
stinctive behavior in terms of the amount of intelligence involved, the most 
complete antithesis is the reflective action of a man at those times when he 
consciously plans a course of behavior in terms of an anticipated result. Be- 
tween these extreme types of noninstinctive actions (random effort leading 
to unthinking habit and conscious planning and experiment) a number of 
intermediate types can be distinguished."® 

Human actions do not occur singly. They are grouped and patterned in 
various ways. For this reason institutions and even total societies have been 
analyzed in terms of the kinds of actions that go into their composition. A 
society or family in which traditional and sanctioned actions predominate 
may be called a sacred society or family; a society or family in which ra- 
tional actions predominate may be called a secular society or family.”'^ 
When the American housewife goes to the market and buys at the store 
that sells the product most cheaply, and when, further, her purchase is 
made in terms of a carefully calculated family budget, she is behaving 
rationally, and her behavior is a part of a secularized pattern. When the 
Irish countryman goes to the village and trades only at the shop the owner 
of which has married a kinsman, he is behaving traditionally; his action is 
a part of a sacred pattern. 

It is instructive to note that the predominant drift in times covered by 
written history has been from sacred to increasingly secularized types of 
social adjustment. The family has been deeply affected by such transforma- 
tions.®® 

These considerations as to the nature of noninstinctive behavior are of 
great importance to the problem posed in the first section of this study. 
When the search for a protohuman family has not gone back to the bio- 
logical world for an instinctive model it has sought for a common sacred 
family pattern, assuming that from it contemporary family types may have 
arisen. 

The only safe conclusion that can be drawn from older theories of the 
family is that as a form of noninstinctive behavior it was, from the beginning, 
capable of assuming varied patterns. We should, perhaps, not speak of the 
“origin” of the “human family” but of “origins” of “human families” — rec- 
ognizing that from the beginning of his differentiation from other animals 
man was a peculiarly plastic and adaptable kind of ape. The first family pat- 
terns no doubt originated in random activity that became fixed in unthink- 
ing habits. When such unthinking habits are socially transmitted — forced 
on the young or “learned” by the young — the patterned actions are tradi- 
tional. 

-8 See Chapter I for a description of the various types of social action. 

20 See Harry Elmer Barnes and Howard Becker, Social Thought from Lore to Science, Vol. i, 
chap. I, by Becker (Boston: Heath, 1938 )- 

30 Barnes'Becker, op. cit., trace some phases of this general increase of secularization. It should 
be noted, however, that new sacred types may emerge when least expected. Witness Nazi 
Germany: it had many features of a highly sacred society. 
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In at least one respect man’s development, in spite of minor setbacks, has 
been continuous. Though the downfall of great civilizations testifies to the 
loss of techniques and tools en masse, once men have discovered or invented 
new tools they have tended, by and large, to extend the use of them. Man’s 
forebears left the jungle and slowly through invention populated the planet 
— finally even boxing up a tropic atmosphere inside a house of snow in the 
Arctic wastes. 

When man learned to speak, his capacity for varied adaptation to his fel- 
lows and to his environment expanded so terrifically that he was forever to 
be set apart from other animal forms. The first human families could hardly 
have been based on anything other than unthinking habits socially trans- 
mitted. They were traditionalistic sacred types. Change must have occurred 
as a result of discovery and invention — brief flashes of rational insight that 
extended one man’s control over others or the control of the group as a whole 
over the environment. In part the development of man has been his continu- 
ous advance into an environment he has made (or partially made) himself. 

Nonliterate Families (Sacred Types) 

The old illustrative method, miscalled “comparative,” was not so much 
method as license. It drew its pictures of the family in the way the Greeks 
depicted the centaur — adding the torso of a man to the body of a horse and 
turning him loose on the wings of a bird. Illustrative studies of the family 
sketched in this eclectic style have been almost wholly rejected.^^ 

A study of older theories calls attention, however, to the purposes of the 
various actions that make up the family. The actions that occur between 
members of the family or between the family and the wider social group 
may be sexual, affiliational, economic, magico-religious, esthetic. Some or all 
of these types of actions may be present and vital to the continued existence 
of the given family. 

One of the most glaring errors of the older theories was the failure to take 
account of the total effect of all these actions as they were interrelated in the 
special case. Ordinarily, the minimum-essential social actions that must be 
taken into account are the sexual, the internal affiliational (those relating 
the parents to each other and to the young), the external affiliational (those 
relating the family to the wider group), and the economic. Magico-religious 
and esthetic actions are at times important, but it is not always necessary to 
reckon with them. 

It should be noted that, in characterizing actions as sexual, affiliational, 
or economic, the emphasis has shifted to the defined needs the actions fulfill 
or the purposes they serve rather than the degree to which they are affective, 
traditional, sanctioned, or expedient. 

On the basis of the sex relationship families have been classed as follows: 
(i) promiscuous, when every female is available for sexual purposes to every 

Howard Becker sums up the case against this pseudo-methodology in “Interpretive Sociology 

and Constructive Typology,” Twentieth Century Sociology, edited by Georges Gurvitch and 

Wilbert E. Moore (New York: The Philosophical Library, 1945), p. 93, footnote 39. 
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male and vice versa; (2) group marriage, when two or more brothers (kin 
by blood or classification) marry two or more sisters; (3) poly gy nous, when 
one man has two or more wives; (4) polyandrous, when one wife has two 
or more husbands; and (5) monogamous, when one husband has one wife. 

In terms of afSliational dominance of the parents over the young and one 
parent over the other, families have been classed as (i) genocratic or geron^ 
tocratic, when the old men of the group are collectively dominant over the 
females and the young; (2) patriarchal, when the eldest male is affiliationally 
dominant; (3) matriarchal, when affiliational dominance rests in the woman. 

In terms of the affiliations within and between the family and other groups 
of society, families have been classed thus: (i) conjugal, the immediate link- 
ages between husband, wife, and children; and (2) consanguinal, the family 
based on a more or less extended kinship system. The chief types of con- 
sanguinal family are: (a) the clan, or matrilineal clan, when relationship is 
traced through the mother; (b) the gens or patrilineal clan, when relation- 
ship is traced through the father; and (c) mixed, when kinship follows some 
other principle.®" 

In terms of its economic functions the conjugal or consanguinal family 
may be classed as (i) autonomous, when it constitutes a self-sufficient eco- 
nomic unit, or (2) heteronomous , when it constitutes a part of a larger eco- 
nomic pattern.®® 

Too much attention has been paid to the classification of families on the 
basis of isolated traits; too little has been paid to the evaluation of the families 
as wholes. The classification of families as nonliterate (when the people did 
not possess writing) and literate (when the art of writing existed), sacred 
(when the actions that composed them were primarily traditional and sanc- 
tioned) and secular (when the actions composing them are increasingly 
affective and expedient), was a major step in the new direction.®"* This ap- 
proach looks beyond the individual traits to the total family. 

As has been indicated, the drives that underlie human behavior do little 
more than indicate the general problem. They do not predispose man to the 
choice of one rather than another means for its solution. The solutions of 
recurrent needs, however, are not random but patterned — this time pat- 
terned by “habit.” The longer the period of infancy and dependent youth 
the greater the opportunity for the young to learn the habits of the parents. 

A society built of such unthinking habits and not subject to intrusive out- 
side influence tends to demonstrate a high degree of internal solidarity and a 
strong resistance to change — though adaptation to an advantageous set of 
intrusive conditions may occur dramatically, as in the case of the Comanche, 

32 The ideas of affiliational dominance and kinship arc sometimes implied by the use of the 
terms matrilineal and patrilineal for the principle of descent, and of patriarchate and matri- 
archaic for the systems that result. Furthermore, “clan” is often used without qualifying 
adjectives, and may mean simply the “relatives.” These usages should not confuse the prob- 
lem of tracing descent in the consanguinal family with the problem of affiliational dominance. 
38 For an extended classification of kinship systems see John Lewis Gillin and John Phillip 
Gillin, An Introduction to Sociology (New York: Macmillan, 1942), chap. 9, pp. 205-245. 
3 ^ See Chapter I for the extended description of the approach and the bibliography thereto ap- 
pended for further explanatory studies. 
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who changed from a peaceable plateau people into raiders in a relatively 
short time;^® 

Left to themselves nonliterate peoples (and their families) are essentially 
conservative — tending to grow into their traditions rather than out of them. 
Innovation, of course, occurs constantly, and the accumulation of small 
changes in traditional behavior patterns eventually transforms the society. 
For the people within the society, however, there is often no awareness at all 
of change.®® 

The examination of a few nonliterate societies may serve the purpose of 
illustrating some of the varieties of sacred families. Since they represent 
long-established patterns from which slow internal adjustment has tended to 
eliminate antithetical elements, they indicate some of the ways in which 
sexual, affiliational, economic, and religious actions may be continued in 
stable patterns. 

The Zuni or ''Pueblo** Family 

The contemporary Pueblo Indians, descended from the ancient cliff 
dwellers in the southwestern United States, are an agricultural people.®^ The 
effective political unit is a genocratic council of priests. The kinship system 
is a matrilineal clan. The household unit consisting of the grandmother, her 
husband, her daughters, and their husbands, is a self-sufficient economic unit. 
The monogamous conjugal family is heteronomous within this larger house- 
hold.®® Marriage and divorce do not play dramatic roles. 

Over and above their agricultural activities, the lives of the Pueblos are 
absorbed in the many ceremonies of the priesthood and the societies. The edu- 
cation of children to a large degree consists in the learning of long ceremonial 
prayers and verses. There is a strong trend toward a minimization of per- 
sonal crisis situations. Birth and death, marriage and divorce, jealousy and 
revenge, are discounted and handled as simply and unobtrusively as possible.®'^' 

Every influence in Pueblo culture seems designed to decentralize the con- 
jugal family, integrating it into the affairs of larger affiliational units of the 
tribe. The monogamous conjugal family is heteronomous, economically de- 
pendent on the autonomous clan household; child training is largely under 
the direction of tribal functionaries; affiliational dominance rests, finally, in 
a genocratic priesthood; tribal solidarity is all-important. 


See Abram Kardincr, The Psycholo^cal Frontiers of Society (New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1945). 

Under such circumstances there may be a gradual intensification of the problems of a com- 
munity that paves the way for the sudden dramatic rise of a charismatic leader — that is, 
not all crisis situations are a result of pressures from outside the community. Change, when 
it occurs, may be revolutionary, followed by the slow entrenchment of the followers in the 
categories established by the leader. See Chapter 1 . 

Clark Wisslcr, The American Indian (New York: Oxford, 1917), chap. 1. 

38 Ruth Benedict, Patterns of Culture (New York: Penguin, 1946), pp. 69, 167. 

38 Ibid,, chap. 4, for a more detailed account. 
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The Mundugumor Family 

The Mundugumor, who live along the Yuat River in New Guinea, have 
no genuine community and no central social life.*® The closest approach to 
community organization was small temporary associations of male kin en- 
gaged in a war or head-hunting expedition. The effective economic and 
affiliational unit is the household of the conjugal family consisting of a pali- 
saded area within which are separate straw houses for the wives and adoles- 
cent boys. The family is polygynous — the number of wives varies from 
two to ten. The economic work of the household centers about tobacco grow- 
ing and curing. The work of the compound is done by the women, leaving 
the men free to enter into competition for more wives or (in former times) 
to go off on head-hunting expeditions. 

The consanguinal family is composed of a man, his daughters, his daugh- 
ters* sons, his daughters’ sons’ daughters; or a woman, her sons, her sons’ 
daughters, her sons’ daughters’ sons. Rivalry, suspicion, and distrust within 
the family are intense. 

From infancy the child has to fight for what it needs. The physically 
weak rarely survive. A premium is placed on physical assertion and self- 
reliance. Since the boy belongs to the mother, the girl to the father, such 
training as is given is the task of alternate parents. 

The contrast between the Mundugumor and Pueblo families is com- 
plete. The Pueblo family is monogamous, heteronomous, and affiliationally 
insignificant in a matrilineal kinship system enclosed in a theocratic tribe; 
the Mundugumor family is polygynous, autonomous, and the only affilia- 
tionally significant unit. The child rearing of the Pueblos minimizes vio- 
lence — training for individual subordination; the Mundugumor child is 
reared in an atmosphere of physical violence which maximizes individual 
aggression. 

The Trobriand Family 

The family of the Trobriand Islanders described by Malinowski stands 
in marked contrast to those already sketched. The islanders live in villages 
under the jurisdiction of a chief of noble blood. There is a sharp division of 
labor: the men do the heavier work of planting yam tubers, mending fences, 
housebuilding, fighting; the women do the lighter tasks, household work, 
weaving.*' 

The consanguinal family is matrilineal. The conjugal family is of two 
types: that of the chief, polygynous; of the commoner, monogamous. In con- 
trast to the Pueblos, however, the man does not live in the wife’s house bui 
the wife in the man’s. The maximum effect of the matrilineal clan is there- 
fore prevented by a patrilocal principle of residence. 

Economically the consanguinal family is autonomous, the conjugal family 

Margaret Mead, Sex and Temperament (New York: Morrow, i935)> PP- i73- 

Bronislaw Malinowski, The Sexual Life of Savages (New York: Halcyon House, 1929 )* 

*2 Ibid., p. 35. 
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is heteronomous, i.e., the conjugal household receives its yearly supply of 
yams from the wife’s clan. The chief receives no tribute from his villagers, 
but each year the clans of his many wives contribute a share of the yams to 
his household. The vast stores of yams thus built up are used by the chief to 
finance wars, ceremonies, and expeditions. 

The society is remarkable for the exceptional sexual freedom it tolerates. 
Sexual experiments among very young children are not uncommon. At adoles- 
cence the sexes are segregated, and young men live in “bachelor” houses. By 
this time temporary sexual liaisons are formed and broken. Marriage usually 
follows more or less permanent premarital liaisons, the motives being quite 
definite. A man cannot achieve full status in the community until he is mar- 
ried. Furthermore, the support of the household comes from a yearly gift of 
yams of the girl’s clan. The final control of the clan over a displeasing mar- 
riage consists in withholding the support of the household. 

Children are welcome among the Trobriand Islanders, and the roles of 
maternal uncle and father are the reverse of our own. Child training is ac- 
complished with a maximum of ease. The child steps, at last, of his own voli- 
tion from the situation of premarital sexual license into a monogamous adult 
role within which he is expected to be “faithful.” 

Marriage depends only upon the consent of the wife’s clan. Divorce is as 
simple; the wife simply packs her belongings and returns home. With his 
economic support lost, the husband usually tries by means of gifts to win her 
back.^” 

The casual, free-and-easy aura that surrounds sex in the Trobriand Islands 
is quite in contrast to the attitude of the Pueblos, who ignored it when pos- 
sible, and the Mundugumor, who were quite ambivalent about it. A signifi- 
cant difference, too, is found in the way matrilineal descent and pairilocal 
residence tends to counterbalance each other. AflSliational dominance in the 
society is patristic. 

The Eskimo Family 

The economics of the Eskimo are all-absorbing; he is eternally preoccu- 
pied with the problem of survival.*^ So completely has he solved the environ- 
mental problem as he defines it, however, that little trading is done with the 
outside. While retaining some sentiment for the local area where he was 
born,*® he may migrate over very long distances. Travel, in fact, is almost 
second nature.*® 

There is no definite political structure among the Eskimos. A chieftain is 
usually appointed for a single hunt, but his authority returns to its original 
status once the hunt is over.*^ The family is small and simple; it constitutes 

Bronislaw Malinowski, TheSexunl Life of Savages (New York: Halcyon House, 1929), p. 146. 

Ruth Bunzcl, **Economic Organization of Primitive Peoples,” in Franz Boas, General An- 
thropology (Boston: Heath, 1938), p. 335. For a general survey of Eskimo economics sec 

Alexander Goldenwciser, Anthropology (New York: Crofts, 1937), chaps. 6, 7. 

Bunzel, op, cit,, p. 340. 

Goldenwciser, op, cit., p. 74. 

Goldenwciser, op, cit,, p. 376. 
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a self-sufficient economic unit with a division of labor typical of a hunting 
family. 

Both polyandry and polygyny occur among the Eskimos, though polyg- 
yny is more frequent. The family lives in a common snow house sleeping 
on blocks of ice covered with skins. While indoors, heated to a considerable 
degree of warmth by burning animal oil, the family is naked, for the clothes 
are removed on entrance. 

The Eskimos arc ordinarily exceptionally mild.^® Revenge takes the form, 
normally, of a wrestling match or a songfest.^® The general friendliness is 
nowhere more completely illustrated than in the treatment of strangers, for 
no Eskimo would allow an acceptable stranger to remain long in his house 
without lending him a wife.®*^ 

In contrast to the families outlined so far, that of the Eskimo is simple. It 
is not integrally linked with a large kinship system nor with a political struc- 
ture. The family is an autonomous economic unit which may be polyandrous 
or polygynous; sexual hospitality is widely practiced.®*^ 


The Family of Dobu 

From Reo Fortune’s study of Dobu Island another distinct type of family 
emerges.®” The people live in villages facing a central graveyard in which 
only maternal kin are buried.®® No father is buried in the same graveyard as 
his children, for the kinship system is maternal, and the owners of the vil- 
lage consist of these matrilineal kin known as susu (the term for mother’s 
milk).®^ The man who marries into such a village is defined as a permanent 
outsider, and has definite negative status in the susu of his wife. The wife, 
in turn, is an outsider in the husband’s susu. 

Consanguinal family, susu, and village arc identical. The village as a 
whole owns the property and controls the economic system, which centers 
about the cultivation of yams, coconuts, and fruit trees. 

The monogamous conjugal family lives in a private house which no one 
may enter other than a lover of a daughter. The father’s control over his own 
children is limited to the teaching of various magical incantations. The 
maternal uncle serves as true disciplinarian. 

Prior to marriage a young man is not granted sleeping quarters in his 
own house, and he moves about the villages sleeping with whichever girl 
will take him in for the night. After betrothal the young man must work 
in the mother-in-law’s yam garden though he is not permitted to eat the 


But see Peter Freuchen, Esl{imo (New York: Horace Liveright, 1931). 

Goldcnweiscr, op. cit., p. 95. 

Rcichard, in Boas, op. cit., pp. 436, 481. 

Sec Paul-Emile Victor, My Eskimo Life, translated by Jocelyn Godefrai (New York: Simon 
& Schuster, 1939), for a day-to-day account of the life of the Greenland Eskimo. 

Reo Franklin Fortune, The Soaal Organization of Dobu; reprinted from Sorcerers of Dobu, 
pp. 1-^3 (London: George Roudedge & Sons, Ltd., 1931). 

Ibid., p. I. 

5^ Ibid., p. 3 . 
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yams. He must return to his own susu and work in its gardens where he 
may be fed. 

In this system family and susu are pitted against one another.®® The ad- 
vantages of the family are a permanent house, half of the garden with no 
right to its crop, a monopoly on some magical techniques. The disadvantage 
of the family is the advantage of the susu which inherits the skull and corpse, 
owns the village and trees, has a monopoly on personal names and relation- 
ships, owns half the garden land and has a right to all of its crop, possesses 
solidarity of rule, and has no brother-sister taboo to prevent village incest. 

The whole effect of the system, therefore, is to maximize the solidarity of 
the village at the expense of the family. No economic advantage accrues to the 
family; its members are torn between hostile susus. The general air of hostil- 
ity and suspicion in the society extends toward strangers — any stranger 
entering a village would be suspected of adulterous intentions. A woman 
going alone into the brush is suspected of adultery; besides, any man catch- 
ing her would rape her on the spot. The most intense expression of hostility 
is found in the elaboration of magical techniques. Death is never thought to 
be natural, but to result from black magic; disease is thought to be inflicted by 
magical means. 

The children are pawns in the eternal conflict between man and wife, 
uncle and father, family and susu, maternal and paternal susu. They are 
reared in an atmosphere of bickering, intimidation, conflict, and suspicion.®® 

Interrelations between Families Studied 

These five nonliterate families may serve to illustrate the way sexual, aflfili- 
ational, economic, and other actions are patterned in a given family type. 
They indicate, too, the danger of taking any one trait apart from its context 
in the family and in the culture. Monogamy was found among the Pueblos, 
the Trobriand Islanders, and the Dobuans. In each instance the family was 
economically dependent (heteronomous). Polygyny appeared among the 
Eskimos, Mundugumor, and the nobles of the Trobriands. In the case of 
Eskimo and Mundugumor, the conjugal family was economically independ- 
ent (autonomous); among the Trobriand nobility, polygyny had an impor- 
tant status as well as economic value. Polyandry appeared as an occasional 
marriage type among the Eskimos. Affiliational dominance was variously 
located in the family, the kinship system, or the village. The nature of the 
affiliational dominance and its location had an important effect on the type 
of relation that existed between family members and family and society. 
Premarital chastity was in no two cases given the same evaluation. Perhaps 
more significant than anything else, the qualities of personality valued in a 
given family were nowhere identical. The Pueblo was staid, balanced, un- 
emotional and ceremonious; the Mundugumor was hostile, suspicious, cruel, 
and self-reliant; the Trobriand Islander was genial, hard-working, convivial; 

Rco Franklin Fortune, The Social Organization of Doha, p. 43. 

For a general cultural evaluation sec Benedict, op, cit,, chap. 4. For a detailed account sec 

Fortune, op. cit„ pp. 1-93. 
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the Eskimo sturdy, self-reliant, and friendly; the Dobuan acidulous, suspi- 
cious, hostile, and devious. 

While these five family types are too few to be made the basis of sweeping 
generalizations, they do indicate some of the factors that must be considered 
if one is to discuss the family with any precision. 

The older theorists talked frequently of promiscuity. Yet no people 
studied thus far have been proved to be “promiscuous.” Even the ideas of 
“group marriage” are subject to some doubt, for there is some disagreement 
as to whether or not “group marriage” is actually present in the Australian 
tribes to which it has been ascribed, and a clearcut case is hard to find. 
Again, the assertion has frequently been made that monogamy always is 
bound up with the institution of private property. In none of these families 
sketched here was this true. Most significant of all is the fact that in no case 
was the family without a definite form. Each has its specific rules and con- 
ditions. Some actions were defined as crimes and were punishable in terms 
significant in the given society. 

Literate Families: Secular Types 

The terms “sacred” and “secular,” “nonliterate” and “literate,” have been 
used as though they were parallel. This is only roughly true. It is difficult, 
but by no means impossible, to find a nonliterate society that is fairly thor- 
oughly secularized. Such in fact were the Comanche, who developed into a 
raiding group on the fringe of advancing white culture. Expedient calcula- 
tions had almost replaced the traditional patterns of the plateau.'^^ Similarly, 
it is possible for peoples to possess writing and still to represent predomi- 
nantly sacred-type societies. Such were India, China, and Europe in the early 
stages of our Western heritage. Writing, in fact, may be a conservative force 
— such was the function of all “sacred” texts. The final test of secularization 
is always the degree to which expediently rational calculation has replaced 
custom-bound and sanctioned behavior. 

However, in the progressive “rationalization” of human society a develop- 
ment that has by no means been linear but has been filled with discontinui- 
ties, writing has a peculiar significance. It is to a large degree a rational inven- 
tion in itself. It holds the face of the present before the mirror of the past. 
Even when the text is “sacred” and “inviolable” it tends to grow, if by no 
other means, by the addition of bitter commentaries on the lack of con- 
gruence of the times with the ways of the fathers. 

A written record of the accumulated wisdom of the ages is more trust- 
worthy than the span of the old man’s memory. The recording of statistics, 
property settlements, and tax assessments permits government on an un- 
precedented scale. The codification of rules of social conduct, the transmis- 
sion of messages through other than an intermediary — all these things and 
many others are possible with writing. As a net result, the presence of writing 
tends, by and large, toward an increasing rationalization of human actions. 

The significance of writing as a secularizing agency can be seen by ex- 

Abram Kardiner, op. cit. 
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amining the problem of taboo. It is quite unnecessary, in explaining “taboo,” 
to assume the existence of sexual jealousy, substitute symbolism, ambivalence, 
and all the rest. Social actions originated in the establishment of unthinking 
habits. The social transmission of these habits occurs because the young find 
it convenient to conform and acquire them or the old find it convenient to 
impose them. The unthinking accumulation of traditional actions is quite 
automatic. Training consists in the acquisition by the young of the body of 
traditional actions of the society. It is precisely offense against these traditions 
that is “taboo.” The theological and magical interpretations of both tradition 
and taboo given by the society are often quite incidental. 

No public force has been set up to enforce the taboo. The breaking of it 
may occasion only horror, or it may be punished by a solemn decision of the 
elders. The punishment may in turn become traditionalized. 

With the development of writing, violations of taboos may be re-defined 
as crimes. Punishments may be set down in a criminal code. The action now 
is universalized, standardized, and calculable in a new sense. In fact, the 
criminal may even weigh the advantages of the offense against the probabil- 
ity of the punishment in terms of a conception of reasonable risks.®® 

Among the secularizing traits that writing makes possible are the devel- 
opment of larger economic units such as would not be possible without some 
means of accounting; the replacement of a system of mores by legal codes 
with a consequent standardization of punishments; the appearance of con- 
tractual relations based on written documents maximizing the calculation of 
specific social relationships. In addition, the development of a monetary 
medium of exhange, if it has not already developed, is hastened, and this 
monetary medium of exchange in turn permits the translation of a wide di- 
versity of values into standard units of value — “everything has a price.” But 
the list is almost endless, for ultimately hardly a single sphere of human activ- 
ity will remain untouched. 

The more secularized the society, the more difficult becomes the job of 
analyzing the family in terms of the sum of the influences that play upon and 
within it. The nonliterate family, ordinarily, is located in a small unified 
culture. The nonliterate rarely comes in contact with more than a few hun- 
dred people during his entire life, and the effective society within which he 
lives may be far smaller than this. The secularized family is quite another 
story. So complex are the influences that may play upon it that they are al- 
most impossible to list. Its members may participate in different groups and 
share with these groups values violently clashing with those held by parents 
or siblings. In many other ways the secularized family may be pressed on 
every side by competing appeals and conflicting interpretations. Remote 
changes in the far parts of the world may influence its economic status. The 
persons linked within it may wonder, in fact, whether there is anything cer- 
tain beyond “death and taxes.” 

In contrast to the survey of nonliterates, where something approximating 
a total estimate was possible, the best that can be hoped for in examining a few 

This picture is, of course, oversimplified, but there is much “white-collar” crime which 

matches it closely. 
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types of literate families outside the United States is to isolate a small number 
of the major influences that play upon them. 

The Irish Countryman 

The Irish countryman studied by Arensberg®® comprises small farmers 
concentrated in the south and west of Ireland. The typical farm is from 
fifteen to thirty acres in size. Rye, oats, potatoes, and turnips are grown. 
Pasture is kept, and hay is provided for a few milk cows. Pigs and chickens 
round out the economy, which is largely self-sufiicient. Only the sale of cows 
brings money income to the household. 

The division of labor between the sexes centers in the house and “hag- 
gard” (the family yard). The wife docs the housework, takes care of the 
yard, the chickens, the milking, the churning. The man does the heavier 
work: mending walls, repairing, field planting, cutting peats in the bog for 
winter fuel. The children are early apprenticed to father and mother in the 
chores and work of the farm. 

Two types of affiliational distinction run through the family of the coun- 
tryman. By convention a woman cannot inherit the land, which must if 
possible be inherited by a son — preserving the land in the family name. 
Women are subordinate in the scheme, but are economically essential in the 
completion of the farm work, and affiliationally essential for the production of 
sons. The other affiliational division is that of old and young, between whom 
much reverence and mutual respect is shown. 

Marriage is of central significance to the whole system. It is arranged 
through an intermediary. It sets in motion the most crucial transitions of the 
society. The “boy” becomes a man. The old folks move into the special 
“west” room — the most hallowed part of the house. The sibling family is 
dissolved at this time, for other daughters and sons emigrate from the home. 
The dowry serves to compensate father, sisters, and sons for their loss. 

Before one of the boys is married and settled on the parental farm, the 
countryman tries to make provision for his other children. If possible, the 
boys are apprenticed to a tradesman in the town. The girls are married to 
prosperous farmers or to tradesmen in the village. 

Provision for his children makes heavy financial demands on the country- 
man. He tends to hold on to the farm long; hence “boys” continue to grow 
older, and fret at the reluctance of the father to step down. Marriage occurs 
late; the system enforces celibacy and virginity. 

Folk traditions and beliefs about the “good people” (the fairies) are 
strong and persist in spite of the fact that the public schools and the Catholic 
church preach against the fairy cult. But the Irish countryman is in transition. 
Folk beliefs are undergoing a disenchantment in the schools. If the surplus 
youth were not able to emigrate, they would tremendously depress the sub- 
sistence level. The picture is that of a peasant tending to become a farmer 
— a sacred family in the process of being secularized. 

Conrad M. Arensberg, The Irish Countryman (London: Macmillan, 1937)* 
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The Japanese Family 

In his survey of the manner in which Japanese sociology flourished after 
the Meiji restoration in 1868, Becker notes that though Japan has a rich 
variety of family types Japanese scholars have largely ignored them: 

The family furnishes important and interesting object-matter for concrete 
study, but up-to-date economists like Shiro Kawata and moralists like Kimio 
Hayashi have almost monopolized the field. The only sociological treatments 
worth noting are Teizo Toda’s Studies of the Family ( 1927) and Family and 
Marriage (1935). When we take account of the fact that the family is one of 
the most important, constant, and universal of groups, and that Japan offers a 
rich profusion of family types, this neglect seems hard to justify. Hence we 
must rely chiefly on studies by Westerners.^® 

During the feudal era, tea-drinking had gradually been reduced to a cere- 
mony in which the tea-drinker and his guest sat cross-legged in a relatively 
bare room sipping tea that had been precisely prepared. Host and guest 
joined in the contemplation of an art object such as a painting, a vase, a 
symbolic arrangement of flowers. After the Meiji, the government revived 
the Tea Ceremony and Flower Arrangement — making them symbols for 
the grandeur of Japan. The Japanese code of feudal ethics, Bushido , “The 
Way of the Warrior,” was also cultivated afresh. The Samurai (feudal war- 
riors of Japan) were erected into ideals of Japanese manhood. The ethic of 
loyalty to the feudal chief was translated into the ideal of loyalty to the em- 
peror. The highest expression of the loyalty was hara-kiri, ceremonial disem- 
bowelment. 

The partially Westernized Japanese consist of university teachers, govern- 
ment bureaucrats, members of the foreign legation, and people brought up 
under the tutelage of missionaries. Even in the case of university professors 
and civil servants, however, the influence of shuka^ (custom) is strong. The 
people are devoted to their native costume, and prefer to sit cross-legged and 
without shoes. Ceremonial gifts of symbolic jellybeans are exchanged on 
customary occasions. Gratitude to a host is expressed by a ceremonious quo- 
tation from a twelfth century writer. The Tea Ceremony is a daily festival. 

In the home and in society the Japanese man is completely dominant. The 
wife cannot argue, discuss ideas, or talk seriously with her husband. The 
Japanese woman is not a hostess, and can accompany her husband only on 
those occasions striedy required by custom. Her duty is always to act in ac- 
cordance with custom, functioning as a servant of husband and children. 
She is not allowed to associate with men before marriage. Marriage is ac- 
complished by agreement between the men involved. A woman of dignified 

Harry Elmer Barnes and Howard Becker, Social Thought from Lore to Science (Boston: 
Heath, 1938), Vol. 2, p. 1170 (by Becker). The discussion by Becker, it should be noted, 
and the general discussion in tliis section are based upon pre-Pearl Harbor conditions in 
Japan. Under American Military Government, without doubt, large-scale changes will take 
place in postwar Japan. 

See Inazo Nitobe, Bushido, The Soul of Japan (New York: Putnam, 1905). 
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status cannot work or earn money. The only schools of higher education for 
women in Japan are run by missionaries, 'l^ough peasant girls are utilized 
in the cotton factories, their presence is not voluntary but by agreement with 
the parents. The girls are confined to dormitories, and all spare time is de- 
voted to schooling them in tradition and the arts of homemaking. At the end 
of the period the girl is returned to her parents. This arrangement brings in 
a small income to the family and supplies cheap labor for the factory. 

The Japanese male has far more latitude than the woman. He is master 
of the household, its representative in society. For him the universities are 
open. His standard sexual oudet is the geisha, who is trained in the arts of 
dancing, love-making, singing, and entertaining. 

It is rather ironic that the system of state capitalism tends to destroy the 
autonomy of the family. Industry requires the aggregation of proletarian 
workers. Urban centers that result create markets for farm products and turn 
the peasants into farmers. Correlated with such economic specialization is a 
differentiation of governmental function, and modern bureaucratic govern- 
ment tends to transform the feudal functionary into a civil servant. All these 
factors have tended to secularize the life of the Japanese man and woman." 

The Hindu Family 

While the Hindu family is undergoing a transmutation,** it is interesting 
to look back at the family as it was in a system that is now slowly crumbling. 
The family was inseparably bound up with the affiliational order; that order, 
in turn, was inspired by Hindu religion. 

Affiliationally, India was divided by a system of castes which consisted of 
occupationally closed, mutally exclusive, and endogamous strata to which 
general honorific qualities were attached. The castes of India (jati) were, in 
turn, organized into four larger “colors” {vamas).^ One general theory ad- 
vanced to explain the origin of this social structure is that the word vama 
originally denoted the distinction between the Aryan (who came as a white 
conqueror into ancient India) and non-Aryan (the dark substratum of the 
native population) and that later Brahmanic interpretation invented the 
jati system to distinguish the castes actually found in practice.** Whatever 
the origin, there were four varnas. 

At die top of the social system were the Brahmanas, and these constituted 
not only a vama but also a caste. Then came the Kshatriyas. These were not 
a definite united caste. The name Kshatriya was simply a collective one as- 
sumed by such castes and families as were then dominant. In like manner 
the Vaishyas were not a caste. The name was merely a collective one compre- 
hending ^e landed classes, cattle-keeping tribes, and clans of men engaged 

** For a general cultural background of contemporary Japan, see G. B. Sansom, Japan, A Short 
Ctdtural History (New York: Century, 1932)- 

** See Frieda Hauswirth, Purdah: The Status of Indian Women (New York: Vanguard, 1932)1 
chaps. 

^ S. V. Ketkar, The History of Caste in India (Ithaca: Taylor & Carpenter, 1909)* chap. 5. 
Pftndharianath H. Valavalkar, Hindu Social Institutions (London: Longmans, Green, i 939 )t 
p. 298. The word Aryan, it should be noted, derives from the word meaning honorable. 
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in commerce. The name Shudra is applied, as a collective one also, to various 
castes engaged in commerce and skilled trades, unskilled labor and house- 
hold service, and other occupations held to be low.®® 

The two hundred million Hindus in India are divided into more than 
three thousand castes, most of these in turn having subcastes. The Brahmans 
alone have over eight hundred.®^ 

The patriarchal Hindu family, consisting of male descendants, was lo- 
cated within the endogamous caste and bound together in a belief in progres- 
sive transmigrations of the soul. The system was further enhanced by the 
fact that only the male son could perform those rituals necessary to the trans- 
migrations of the soul. The significance of marriage lay in the fact that a 
son was essential to family continuity.®® A girl, on the other hand, was an 
economic liability. She left the house at puberty under a system of child mar- 
riage; hence she was of little use at birth or later. Infanticide of females was 
common.®® 

The son was most carefully awaited and carefully attended, and greatest 
care was devoted to his education under a Brahman teacher, a guru. The 
education of the woman, however, was slighted or omitted completely. She 
would be lost to the household anyway. The woman could attain salvation 
only through her husband, who was her god and teacher (guru) in all 
things.^® So important was the need for a son that if the woman was barren, 
provision was made for polygyny. Finally, after the death of the husband the 
woman was expected to follow him to death on the funeral pyre or, failing 
that, to remain a widow for life.^^ 

In its original form the genocratic patriarchal family constituted an in- 
tegral economic unit; recently, however, the slow industrialization of India 
has made inroads on its autonomy. The system of child marriage and female 
infanticide is gradually being legislated out of existence. In most places, at 
present, the nautch girl and devadasi have been eliminated. The strong tend- 
ency completely to seclude the women (the purdah) has been weakened. 
In one form or other the Hindu family is becoming secularized.^^ 

The Latin American Families 

The Spaniards and Portuguese came to the New World as conquerors; 
the main outline of the Latin American scene is in no little measure due to 
this fact. Generally speaking, the agricultural land is carved into huge estates, 
latijundios. In 1910 seven thousand families in Mexico owned nearly all the 
good land; 7 per cent of the population of Chile controlled the tillable soil.^'^ 
This in turn has led to the sharp distinction between the extremely rich and 

Ketkar, op, cit., p. 99. 

Ibid., p. 5. 

Hauswirth, op. cit., p. 52. 

Ibid., chap. 7. 

70 Ibid., p. 28. 

71 Ibid., chap. 7. 

72 Ibid., chaps. 9-15. 

78 Samuel Guy Inman, Latin America (New York: Willett, Clark, 1937), p. 158. 
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extremely poor/^ It is the foundation, too, of the official contempt for labor 
that characterized the hidalgo?^ Business has been largely dominated by 
foreign concerns. 

The Iberians carried with them over the ocean a dynamic scheme of anti- 
thetical ideas about marriage, family, and sexual love. Catholicism enjoined 
celibacy and virginity as the highest service to God. Marriage had to be sanc- 
tioned by the church; it was eternal and irretractable. Birth control or even 
the thought of birth limitation by any means was sinful. As a direct contrast 
to this scheme the ideal of romantic love had developed. “The Romance 
misses no opportunity of disparaging the social institution of marriage and of 
humiliating husbands.” While the church officially enjoined eternal fidel- 
ity, the ideal of romantic love centered about adultery.^^ While the priest- 
hoods and nunneries were sworn to celibacy and religious chastity, the 
development of concubinage in the clergy was a favorite theme of Boccaccio 
and Rabelais.'^* 

The Mohammedan conquest of Spain, with the resulting diffusion of the 
ideals of polygyny and the seclusion of women, furthered the isolation of the 
romantic pattern in its Christian context. The more remote the lady became, 
the more irresistibly attractive. The more virtuous she was, the more valu- 
able as an erotic object. The refinement of a dual standard of morality: of 
chaste secluded virgins, or dashing polygynous gallants, took place in this 
context. The higher the barriers about sex the more intense the passion — 
such was the “paradox of the Western attitude.” 

This complex of ideas was transferred to the New World, and while the 
missionaries taught the ideas of monogamy, celibacy, continence,®® the upper- 
class Iberians developed a flourishing system of concubinage and polygyny. 
The operation of a dual standard was never more marked. Not until well in 
the twentieth century has the Latin American woman been enjoying any- 
thing remotely approaching genuine freedom.®^ 

Not the least of the differences between North and South America is the 
manner in which the two continents were conquered. The northern conti- 
nent was secured by a constant flow of immigration and internal growth that 
displaced the Indian populations; the southern continent was secured by the 
spread, over the surface of the Indian populations, of a ruling hierarchy. This 
has resulted in the pressure of partially Westernized native peoples on the 
social order of South America. 

Ibid., p. 159. 

78 Ibid., p. 160. This is well summarized by Frcyre: “But predominant over all these antago- 
nisms was the more general and the deeper one: that between master and slave.” CJilberto 
Freyre, The Masters and The Slaves, translated by Samuel Putnam (New York: Knopf, 
1946), pp. 79-80. 

78 Denis de Rougemont, Love in the Western World, translated by Montgomery Belgion (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1940), p. 25. 
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78 For the development of concubinage in Brazil see Freyre, op. cit., p. 85. 

7 » De Rougemont, op. cit., p. 299. For a more detailed account of the evolution of romantic 
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In this connection, the study by Robert Redfield of the folk culture of 
Yucatan has great significance for students of Latin American family life. 

Yucatan lies between the modernized area of the northwest and the city 
of Merida. It is a Hispano-Indian culture devoted to the cultivation of maize, 
and of henequen from which sisal fiber for bags is made.®® The maize is 
grown for home consumption; the henequen is grown for export and ties the 
economy of Yucatan with that of the outside world. 

The study compares the city (Merida), the town (Dzitas), the peasant 
village (Chan Kom), and the tribal village (Tusik) in terms of race and 
class, Spanish and Indian cultural elements, cultural organization, economic 
problems, social problems, and religion. Interesting differences appear be- 
tween these communities. 

In the city, Spanish descent carried positive prestige. Catholic elements 
were weakened, the culture was highly diversified, mobile, and modernized, 
money was a true medium of exchange, individual ownership of land was 
universal, marriage choices were spontaneous and based on the conception of 
romantic love, the Church was an association competing with other organi- 
zations, and folk practices were commercialized. 

At the other extreme, namely, the tribal village, Spanish descent had nega- 
tive status, the practice of Catholic ritual was more pervasive (and more 
modified in the direction of folk custom), commercial dealings within the 
group were almost completely absent, marriage was arranged by the patri- 
lineal consanguinal family, the symbols of the church were more venerated, 
religion was practiced as a communal affair, and folk custom was a genuine 
expression of the socio-psychic life of the tribe. 

The town and urbanized villages showed gradations between these 
extremes. 

The value of the study lies in the insight it affords into the dynamics of 
the secularization of Hispano-Indian societies and families. In the tribe the 
consanguinal family is strong and effective. Marriage occurs by arrangement; 
the interests of the solidarity of the consanguinal family are paramount; 
property is owned corporately; monetary exchange between tribal members 
is almost absent. The consanguinal family is economically self-sufficient. 
While premarital chastity is not insisted upon, the “arranged” marriages are 
stable and even adultery is not grounds for a break in the family group. 

All these elements tend to change as the family is traced in progressively 
urbanized centers. In the city the consanguinal family vanishes; marriage is 
individualistic and based on romantic choice; property is owned individu- 
ally; divorce is frequent. In short, at least some of the Hispano-Indian fam- 
ilies are tending to follow the model sketched as characteristic of the ruling 
stratum.®^ 

*2 Robert Redfield, The Folk, Culture of Yucatan (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1941). 
88 Ibid., p. 6. 

84 Ibid. 
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The Chinese Family 

The China in which the old-style family flourished was based on an agri- 
cultural economy. In contrast to the society of India, it never had hard and 
fast divisions of class.®® The affairs of the emperor were administered by a 
body of scholars, the literati, who were skilled in the arts of calligraphy and 
learned in the sacred texts. These officials were chosen on the basis of com- 
petitive examinations open to everyone. The bureaucratic structure that re- 
sulted prevented the growth of a fixed nobility.®® 

The occupations of China carried varying degrees of prestige. Scholarship 
was the most honorable of occupations, farming ranked next, followed by 
craftsmanship and commerce. Actors, prostitutes, eunuchs, and slaves were 
regarded as socially inferior.®^ 

The religion of the ordinary person was eclectic and tolerant — it was an 
“ethical” religion rather than a “salvation” religion like Mohammedanism 
or Christianity.®® Two doctrines of popular religion were of great importance 
to the family. It was believed that two principles operated in the universe, 
known as yin and yang, “The yin stands for Earth, the moon, darkness, 
evil, and the female sex. On the yang side are Heaven, the sun, light, fire, 
goodness, and the male sex.”®® The other doctrine was that of the “five 
loyalties,” which formulated explicitly the modes of conduct proper between 
prince and minister, father and son, older brother and younger brother, 
husband and wife, and friend and friend.®® All recognized patterns of social 
conduct have specific religious sanction. And since the duty of son to father 
extends beyond death, a man and his ancestors are joined in a common 
socio-religious order. 

The Chinese family was the specific affiliational unit that embodied these 
socio-religious principles. The consanguinal family normally lived in a single 
household. It consisted of the grandparents, the sons, grandsons, and grand- 
children. It was genocratic; decisions were made by the older males.®^ It 
was an economically autonomous unit, normally engaged in agriculture. 
Often the oldest male in one of the larger families was the sole authority 
in a small village. In all cases the union between family and local political 
authority was close. 

The son was essential to the family. He represented its yang, its hope. 
The rituals essential to the cult of ancestor reverence had to be performed 
by the son. Woman, on the other hand, represented sin, darkness, and 
earthbound passion {yin). The first importance of a woman was the pos- 
sibility of a son, and this was too important a problem to be left to chance 

8® Kenneth Scott Latourette, The Chinese, Their History and Culture (New York: Macmillan, 

1946), p. 685. 

88 Ibid., pp. 685-686. 

87 Ibid., p. 687. 

88 See Latourette, op. cit., pp. 607-646. For a general sociological analysis sec Barnes and 

Becker, Social Thought from Lore to Science (Boston: Heath, 1938), Vol. i, chap. 2. 

88 Latourette, op. cit., pp. 647-648. 

88 Ibid., p. 669. 

01 Ibid., p. 687. 
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by the consanguinal family — marriages were arranged by the parents, often 
when the children were quite young. 

In addition to ordinary marriage there was a system of concubinage that 
was not contingent upon the barrenness of the bride. The concubines were 
two types: those acquired with legal formality, and those purchased — often 
prostitutes from a brothel. Again, the imperial harem duplicated on a larger 
scale the constellation of the family. In the imperial harem there were a 
number of classes of concubines: the consort, three concubines of the first 
rank, nine of the second rank, twenty-seven of the third rank, eighty-one of 
of the fourth rank."“ 

The slaves in China, at the time, were largely composed of daughters 
sold by poor families to the rich (to be used as servants) or to the brothels. 
These girls were taught singing, dancing, and playing the guitar-like p'upa. 
Many of them hoped eventually to buy their way out of the houses. Some 
were purchased by husbands who were not satisfied with the marriages-of- 
convenience arranged by the parents in their anxiety to secure an heir.”® 

The status of the woman in the Chinese family was decidedly inferior to 
that of the man. The five loyalties, the ancestor cult, the doctrines of yin 
and yang, all reiterated the importance of the male. Girls were a liability 
and were lost to the family at marriage. Furthermore, the girl was not 
given any sort of formal education while schools, often taught by mandarins 
who had not been fortunate enough to get places in the government, were 
established for the boys. The wife had no property of her own, and achieved 
definite status only at the birth of her son.”^ 

This old Chinese family which, Latourette remarked, “performed the 
functions which in the modern Occident are associated with sickness and 
unemployment insurance, old-age pensions, and life insurance,””® is pass- 
ing away. The reasons for this are multiple: modern couples are leaving 
the consanguinal household, concubinage and slavery are no longer legal, 
divorce has been made easy, education (in the form of the public school) 
has been opened to women as well as men, women have been granted suf- 
frage. The Chinese leaders, impressed by the genetic programs of the prewar 
totalitarian powers, have come to favor a system of “mass marriage.” 

Dynamics of Family Change 

In contrast to the families of nonliterate peoples, which could be outlined 
within small compass, it has been possible only to trace a few of the central 
features of the literate families. This in itself calls attention to one signifi- 
cant difference between literate and nonliterate families; namely, difference 
in the complexity of the elements that play upon the family structure. 

While no complete treatment of the problem is possible here, some of 

Florence Ayscough, Chinese Women (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1937), p. 35. 

Ibid., pp. 92-99. 

Latourette, op. cit., pp. 678-680. 

Ibid., p. 666. 

80 Ibid., p. 685. 
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the dynamic principles underlying the transformation of the family from 
a sacred to a secular type can be noted. In all of the five literate family 
types traditional and sanctioned patterns were disintegrating; rational cal- 
culations in an increasing degree were taking their place. Reference to the 
summary chart, Table 2, may prove helpful. 

TABLE 2 


A T\bi’lar Con!parison 01 Human Family Typis 


I.OCALE OF 

FAMILY 

COMPONENTS OF THE FAMILY 

CONJUOAL 

FAMILY 

CONSAN- 

GUINAL 

FAMILY 

AFFILIATIONAL 

DOMINANCE 

ECONOMIC 

STATUS 

EDUCATION 

Pueblo 

Monogamous 

Clan 

Elders of Tribe 

Heter- 

onomous 

Elders 

Mundugumor 

Pol^’g^'nous 

“Rope^* 

Patristic 

Autono- 

mous 

Parents 

7 rohriand 

Monogamous 

and 

Polyg>'nous 

Clan 

None 

Males of Clan 

Heteron- 

omous 

Maternal 

Uncle 

Eskimo 

Polyandrous 

and 

Polygynous 

Patristic 

Autono- 

mous 

Parents 

Dolman 

Monogamous 

Clan 

Patristic 

Hetcron- 

omous 

Malt'rnul 

Uncle 

Irish 

Monogamous 

None 

Patristic 

Autono- 

mous 

Public 

School 

^Japanese 

Monogamous 

None 

Patristic 

Heteron- 

omous 

Public 

School 

^Hindii 

Monogamous 

and 

Polygynous 

(iens 

Elders 

Autono- 

mous 

Brahman 

Latin 

American 

Monogamous 

Unofficial 

Polygyny 

None 

Patristic 

Heteron- 

omous 

Public 

School 

^Chinese 

Monogamy 

and 

Concubinage 

Gens 

Elders 

Autono- 

mous 

Public 

School 


* The Japanese family represented here is by no means characicrislic of the whole of Japan. 

It represents rather its most “Westernized” type, 
t In the case of both Hindu and Chinese families the explanation centered about the old-style 
family that is rapidly disappearing. 


The consanguinal family tended to be weakened or to vanish altogether. 
With its disappearance, marriage by arrangement disappeared — there was 
no longer a larger group vitally concerned in the conjugal grouping and 
securing its own group interest in its control of the marital arrangements. 
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Related to the disappearance of marriage for convenience, individual choice 
by the mates began to play an increasing role in the marriage. Marriage, 
too, became contractual; divorce, more simple and frequent. 

Economically, in the change from sacred to secular the family ceases 
to be autonomous. The members of the family are incorporated in an ex- 
panded economic order. Other economic changes are apparent in society at 
large: the disappearance of barter, the appearance of a monetary system of 
exchange, the disappearance of the fair, the appearance of the market. The 
peasant becomes a farmer; the trader becomes a retail merchant; the artisan 
becomes a factory worker or a semiskilled laborer. The land ceases to be 
corporately owned. Group property bax)mes private property or the prop- 
erty of a contractual corporation. 

Affiliationally, in the change from sacred to secular striking differences 
appear. Ultimate political control ceases to be local. It tends to be appro- 
priated by a special organization — the town, county, or state government. 
The sexes tend to achieve equality. Taboo is replaced by law; custom is 
replaced by formal regulation. Education ceases to be a family affair and 
becomes the business of a public or a parochial school. The differences be- 
tween age groupings are narrowed. The groups of the community (social 
organizations) become purposeful associations. 

In all these spheres the range of rational choice continually widens; sex- 
ual, affiliational, economic, religious, and esthetic actions are less tradition- 
alistic and sanctioned, and more subject to rational examination and 
individual choice. 

The variety of family forms found in both nonliterate and literate societies 
constitutes both a promise and a warning, for the evidence unmistakably 
proves that while there is no one solution to sexual, affiliational, economic, 
and religious problems, these solutions are never unpatterned. The family 
can be changed and the hope of improvement need never be abandoned — 
this is the promise. 

Yet there is an implicit warning in this very variety of family forms. 
Each culture has achieved its own patterned solution — a solution that it 
guards most jealously. The amount of variation within a pattern is carefully 
delimited, and individual transgression of culturally defined limits may 
subject the individual to scorn and contempt, excommunication, imprison- 
ment, exile, or death. When the community is offended, the community 
strikes back. 

The dream that unfettered freedom, sexual, economic, and social, is the 
solution to all human problems, the dream that man was born free and so- 
ciety has enchained him, the dream that human nature is “good” and institu- 
tions have corrupted it, are dangerous fantasies. Logically these notions are 
akin to the argument that since the earth resists the feet, walking would be 
perfect if there were no earth at all. But the earth and the friction of the 
ground to the foot are necessary conditions of walking; and existing social 
patterns are necessary conditions of social life. 

The patterned solutions of family problems characteristic of any given 
culture constitute its conventional modes of behavior. These conventions 
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are not only supported by specific punishments (spearing, drowning, im- 
prisonment, exile, etc.) but by the structure of personality. Even if the de- 
linquent offender is not discovered he is often stricken with guilt-feelings 
leading to cynicism, bitterness, disgust, progressive degeneration, and sui- 
cide. The internally secure and bdanced individual is normally the one 
who achieves his individuality and freedom through the behavior patterns 
of his culture. 

Thus, while the study of family varieties holds out the promise of change 
for betterment, it carries the warning that ill<onsidered change may have 
far-reaching destructive effects on individuals and society. 

New Directions 

The literature on the family is vast; it has been possible only to sample 
it here. Yet in tracing families from biological to literate a number of general 
characteristics are evident. 

The family is a behavior pattern which must be analyzed in terms »of the 
characteristics of behavior. In the analysis of insect and animal families a 
distinction was drawn between instinctive and noninstinctive types of be- 
havior. When the biological family was evaluated in these terms, it held litde 
promise for the discovery of a protohuman family. 

A review of nonliterate and literate family types reveals that no two 
families are quite the same. This lends support to the suggestion that there 
were probably many family types from the very beginning of man’s his- 
tory. Furthermore, these earlier families could hardly have been anything 
other than sacred types based primarily on traditional actions. 

It seems clear that families have changed from the beginning. In times 
of written history this change has been, with many notable setbacks, a 
change from sacred-type families resting on tradition and sanction to secular- 
type families within which a high degree of rational calculation is possible. 
Sexual, affiliational, economic, religious, and esthetic actions have all been 
increasingly rationalized. 

In spite of the voluminous literature on families of the world, however, 
much of it, for lack of a trustworthy scientific method, is useless; it is only 
recently that the study of the family has come into its own. 

One approach to analysis of the family that seems to hold genuine 
promise is that of Howard Becker and Robert Redfield, who have ap- 
proached the problem comparatively on the basis of the type-constructs 
sacred and secular and folk and urban.”^ Such types necessitate (a) the re- 

Both Becker and Redfield were influenced in the use of the terms sacred and secular by the 
lectures of Robert E. Park at the University of Chicago. See footnote 3 of Howard Becker 
and Robert C. Myers, “Sacred and Secular Aspects of Human Sociation,’* in Sociometry, 
5 (Aug., 1942). “To the best of our knowledge, the first sociological use of the terms sacred 
and secular was made by Robert E. Park in his lectures at the University of Chicago. Our 
use of these words is an adaptation rather than a strict ‘Parkian’ interpretation, and stems 
from Howard Becker, Ionia and Athens: Studies in Secularization (unpublished doctoral 
dissertation supervised by Park, University of Chicago, 1930), and ‘Processes of Secularisa- 
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fined study of individual family traits, while (b) they permit an evaluation 
of the specific family as a whole, and (c) they lead to scientific evaluations 
of the dynamics of family change. The superiority of this approach to the 
older anthropological and sociological approaches is twofold; (i) it avoids 
the meaningless classification of family traits; and (2) it permits prediction, 
and perhaps control, of family trends. 

The same problem is approached in another fashion by Kardiner and his 
associates."® Their method consists in the acceptance of the uniqueness of 
the particular culture and applying to it of a revised version of psycho- 
analysis. The primary object of analysis, in terms of this method, is the in- 
dividual family member. The child is particularly important, for the nature 
of the culture, in the final analysis, rests upon the traditions the child assim- 
ilates. His personality embodies the features that typify the culture. 

The child is analyzed in terms of three behavior categories: t{ey integra- 
tional systems, projective systems, and reality systems. 

Key integrational systems consist of those phases of the child’s training 
crucial to his development; viz., maternal care, nursing, sphincter control, 
emotional response, sibling attitudes, marriage, etc. The projective systems 
of the culture consist of its ultimate rationalizations, such as religion, magic, 
folklore, etc. The reality systems are those specific bodies of knowledge, those 
skills and techniques that give the people mastery over their material and 
social environments such as boat building, wood carving, weaving, pottery 
making, scientific knowledge, and the like. 

In the survey of family types it was noted that different families pro- 
duced special personalities. The Eskimo is self-reliant, convivial, and good 
humored; the Kwakiutl of Vancouver island is ambitious, domineering, and 
competitive; the Trobriand Islander is generous, easy-going, and sexually 
liberal; the Dobuan is suspicious, acidulous, and devious. The method of 
study proposed by Kardiner and his associates will permit a more exact 
analysis of the manner in which these personality types are developed. The 
family is the primary school of personality. It is the basic context within 
which personality assumes its characteristic shape, and often the context 
within which personality achieves its most complete realization. 

The analytical method of Kardiner, consisting of an analysis of individ- 
ual adjustment, ideology, and scientific knowledge of training, ideas, and 
activities is more precise than the old illustrative method which isolated 

rion,’ Sociological Review (British), 24 (April, July, and October, 1932), pp. 138-154, 
266-286.** 

The terms sacred and secular as used by Park were in turn based upon the concepts 
Gemeinschajt and Gesellschajt of Ferdinand Tdnnies. As used by Becker the terms saared 
and secular are considerably expanded beyond their original employment by Tdnnies. For a 
complete description see Becker and Myers, op, cit., and chap. 1 of this book. 

Rcdheld prefers the terms jolf^ society and urban society to the terms sacred and secular. 
It should be noted, moreover, that Redfield*s terms /o/^ and urban are far more restricted in 
application than the terms sacred and seadar as used by Becker and could not be employed, 
for example, for the analysis of trends in contemporary civilizations. By contrast see Sec- 
tion V of Becker and Myers, op, cit., for the analysis of the forces at work in prewar Ger- 
many. 

®® Abram Kardiner, op. cit. 
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single traits from their specific contexts in family and community and “com- 
pared” these; it was incapable of explaining either the diversity of the traits 
or the significance of the special case. 

These two developments in the field of genuinely comparative study ■— 
the type analysis method of Becker and Redfield and the neo-Freudian 
method of Kardiner and his associates — are complementary. The one aims 
ultimately at a more complete understanding of personality; the other aims 
at precise scientific knowledge of the basic patterns of family structure and 
change. New vistas are opened by these new directions that the study of the 
family has assumed. 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION OR REPORTS 

1 . Discuss the role of instinct in subhuman family types. 

2. What is the effect of a “rutting” period upon the family organization of sub- 
human animal forms? 

3. Emotion has been described as the reaction that occurs as a result of the frustra- 
tion of the usual activities of the organism. What relevance does this statement 
have for Westermarck’s theory that monogamy is an inevitable result of mascu- 
line jealousy? 

4. The thesis has been advanced that human families most probably have had 
multiple origins. What arguments can you advance for and against this theory ? 

5. Artificial insemination has been proved practical for human beings. Would you 
class the extensive application of this practice as a sacred or secular tendency? 
Why? 

6. Which of the family types sketched is most comparable to the present-day 
American family? In what respects? 

7. Read the account of the Kwakiutl in Ruth Benedict’s Patterns of Culture, Ana- 
lyze the family form in terms of the concepts of this chapter. 

8. In what respects do the apes display a greater fixity of instinctual endowment 
than human beings? What effect does this have on the respective families? 

9. Discuss the role of learning in the human family. 

10. To what extent do sacred and secular family types tend to be self-sufficient eco- 
nomic units? How do you account for the difference? 
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11. Discuss the thesis that the institution of private property has been the primary 
instrument of the evolution of the family. 

12. What are the advantages of the “historical” method of family study? What are 
its limitations? 

13. In the histories of various peoples families have changed in sj)ite of the fact 
that the members of the families have been satisfied. How do you account for 
this fact? 

14. Discuss some of the ways in which the family institutions have been interrelated 
with other institutions of given societies. 

15. What is meant by a constructed type (see footnote 26) oi family? Describe a 
constructed type of sacred family, of secular family. 



Chapter Three 


Ancient Past and Living Present 

ARNOLD S. NASH 


Marriage Institutionalizes the Family 

A. CERTAIN minimum and ever present pattern is exhibited in and 
represented by the phrase “marriage and the family”: each family, whatever 
form it may take, has its origin in that particular union of men and women, 
either singly or collectively, that we call marriage. Indeed, one of the few 
definite conclusions to emerge from the extensive anthropological and socio- 
logical investigation and research initiated by Sir Henry Maine’s pioneering 
work of nearly a hundred years ago, is that marriage has its origin in the 
family and not vice versa. In fact, the tendency nowadays is to define mar- 
riage in terms of the family by saying that marriage is that institutionaliz- 
ing union, temporary or permanent, between a man and a woman which 
persists beyond the acts of procreation and birth of the offspring to the time 
when the child or children of the union can fend for themselves. The mod- 
ern democratic conception of marriage as a union based on mutual affection 
and with the intention of permanence is a very recent idea. 

By using in the active mood a transitive verb like “institutionalize” we 
do not wish to suggest that marriage is the causative factor in the emergence 
of the family. Indeed, just the opposite is true; in the historical process mar- 
riage arises out of the development of the family only as soon as the in- 
dividual family has the required measure of continuity to be called an 
institution. 

Marriage can institutionalize the family by various means. It may be by 
religious or legal sanction or it may be even by mere community consensus 
of feeling. Without such institutionalization the family is simply an organ- 
ized group of no great continuity. In other words, it is not a family at all. 

The origin of marriage cannot be found in mutual affection since a 
husband and wife may separate, as in many tribes they do, after the child 
or children have reached independence. Neither does sexual drive of itself 
account for the emergence of marriage, since the history of concubinage, 
prostitution, and the like indicates how the attempt to satisfy the sexual 
impulse can be made independently of the permanent or semipermanent 
ties associated with marriage. It seems most likely that in the early develop- 
ment of the human race those parents who did not develop the practice of 
nurturing their young simply lost them, and hence they failed to propagate 
themselves. Thus it is in a biological fact — the lengthy duration of the 
period of helplessness of the human infant — that a union of a man and a 
woman sufficiently permanent to be called a marriage has its origin. More- 
over, it is another biological fact — that so far as we know only the human 
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female can bear children — that in its turn conditions the form the institu- 
tion of marriage takes. 

Marriage and Society, Ancient and Modern 

Within the context of these biological necessities the human race has 
worked out the multitudinous types of the noninstinctive social group that 
we call the family. In other words, marriage and the family in human so- 
ciety are what they are because man, although biologically determined, yet 
has a capacity for creativity so that repeatedly he invents something new 
and unexpected. No culture known to historians or sociologists more clearly 
illustrates this truth than that of North America at the present time. Man 
can mold marriage and the family, not because he can change the biological 
necessities just referred to but because in a particular cultural context he 
can direct and to some extent (as in the case of abortion and artificial meth- 
ods of birth control) regulate them. Thus, to understand marriage and the 
family in North America is to understand that particular complex of “inner” 
human drives and “external” social conditions which we call North Amer- 
ican culture. Yet this in its turn can be comprehended only in the light of 
its past, and that is the evolution of a particular version of European culture 
transferred to the wide-open spaces of the North American continent and 
left to develop within that geographical environment. Well before we 
reached the twentieth century this version of European culture had been 
radically transformed. What began as a peculiar synthesis of free enterprise 
in economics, representative democracy in politics, and sectarian Protestant- 
ism in religion has now changed almost beyond recognition. But society, 
like man, can never break away completely from it origins. Indeed, the re- 
semblance goes further. The psychiatrist finds that he has to take his analysis 
back to earlier stages in human development, especially periods of crisis 
such as birth and puberty, if he would understand the sickness of his pa- 
tient. Similarly, anyone who would understand the psychopathology of our 
contemporary society must go back to its earlier and formative — what we 
usually call revolutionary — stages. That process of itself will not furnish 
such an inquirer with complete understanding; but without it even a partial 
understanding will be denied him. It is for this reason among others, and 
not only for the purpose of so-called academic completeness, that in this 
book explicit attention is being given to the historical aspects of marriage 
and the family. 

Moreover, the Protestant-capitalist-democratic form of the family, whose 
evolution in America we have witnessed since the days of the early pioneers, 
was not created ex nihilo. Like Topsy, it just grew; but it grew out of the 
chaos left in the sixteenth century by the collapse of the medieval synthesis 
of Western Europe.^ Upon a universal economic basis (feudalism) there 

1 Within recent years a voluminous literature has arisen on this subject. A student who wishes 
to study the question might begin with: 

H. J. Laski, The Rise of Uberdism (New York: Harper, 1936); R. H. Tawncy, Religion and 
the Rise of Capitalism (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1926); A. N. Whitehead, Science and 
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was built a universal church (Catholic), a universal law (Roman), a uni- 
versal art (Gothic), a universal metaphysic (scholastic theology), a universal 
code of honor (chivalry), a universal ethic (Greco-Christian), and a uni- 
versal language (Latin). But this society, too, had its origins. It was the 
outcome of the impact of the Judaic-Christian tradition, in the dress of 
Greco-Roman culture, upon the Teutonic barbarians who provided the 
human material out of which feudal society, and therefore Western civiliza- 
tion, was ultimately molded." 

In our historical analysis the farthest we can penetrate is to the part 
played by the Hebrew, Greek, and Roman traditions in laying the spiritual 
and intellectual, if not the ethnic, foundations of Western civilization. If we 
seek to go back farther we enter Europe at the dawn of its history, reaching 
preliterate and therefore “prehistorical” ® societies. 

To consider the historical origins — as distinct from the sociological or 
biological origins — of the contemporary family is to examine the part played 
.by marriage and the family in the life of the ancient world. That subject, 
however, is inexhaustible and, for our purpose, not immediately profitable 
since we can limit ourselves to such a study only so far as light is thrown 
on the marriage and family patterns of later Western civilization. Although 
it would be misleading to overemphasize the resemblances between the three 
strands that make up our rope, yet we can take courage since there are cer- 
tain common features in their origin and development which will at many 
points lighten our task. 

In the first place, each of the three cultures pass successively from pastoral 
nomadism to urban trade and commerce through an intermediate stage of 
settled agriculture. Secondly, each culture repeats to a considerable extent 
the same pattern of struggle for freedom against tyranny, since each society 
was a “class” society as a direct outcome of the existence of a slave economy. 
Thirdly (and from the standpoint of this chapter the most important resem- 
blance), each of the three cultures presents the family ^ in its patriarchal form 
as the type that predominates amid the changes and chances of war and 
peace, famine and prosperity, that made up its chequered history. 

The Hebrew Family 

About two thousand years before the beginning of the Christian era there 
were substantial population movements in what we now call North Arabia. 
Certain nomadic tribes moved with their goods and chattels, flocks and 
herds, to settle in northern Mesopotamia. Within two centuries the whole 

the Modem World (New York: Macmillan, 1925); Reinhold Niebuhr, Beyond Tragedy 
(London: Nisbet, 1938). 

- On this whole question see Part I of The Making of Europe by Christopher Dawson (New 
York: Sheed & Ward, 1945). 

^ I am using here the usual framework of ideas for which the distinction between prehistory 
and ancient history is the discovery of writing. For a review of some of the results of writing 
and its concomitant, accounting, sec the previous chapter (pp. 67-68) by Don Martindalc. 

^ Our word ‘‘family” is derived from the word used by the Romans to designate the group of 
members of a man's household who lived under his rooL 
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area between the Mediterranean coast line and the upper Tigris was domi- 
nated by a people known in the Old Testament as the Amorites. This people 
produced, on the one hand, the first dynasty of Babylon, the most illustrious 
member of which was the famous Hammurabi; and, on the other hand, in 
all probability the Hebrew patriarchs. 

What we know of their early history is full of speculation. The name by 
which they first call themselves is B’ne Israel (the sons of Israel). Yet their 
tradition has it that Israel himself was a descendant of the desert sheik, 
Abram, to whose independence of thought and action they owed their origin 
as a self-conscious group. According to Genesis, Chapter ii, however, it was 
still another ancestor. Ter ah, the father of Abram, who initiated the original 
move northwards from the ancestral home at Ur.® 

It is not until the lapse of six or seven centuries that we enter history 
proper. Then these desert nomads were driven by a scarcity of food from 
what we now call Palestine into Egypt, where they ended as slave laborers 
in the extensive building operations of, most probably, Rameses II. Thanks 
to the imagination and leadership of one of their number, Moses, who stood 
in a peculiar relation both to the Egyptian ruling class and to the desert 
clans of Palestine, they were liberated, according to the most recent archaeo- 
logical findings, about 1290 b.c. and became, to use the modern phrase, dis- 
placed persons. Under the leadership of Moses they finally escaped to the 
peninsula of Sinai. There for the first time they were welded into a real 
inner unity and became something more than the loose religious federation 
of previous years. Indeed, the events which took place in the Sinaitic desert 
and with which the name Moses has been associated in their thought and 
feeling, were so epoch-making that ever afterwards all their ethical codes 
and social customs, with their underlying theological basis, were ascribed 
to this period. Fundamental to all their future activity was a bond or cov- 
enant to the effect that although other gods may exist, their allegiance was 
to the god who had declared himself to them at that time, Yahweh. 

These desert tribes, living a nomadic pastoral existence, journeyed north 
and fought the more civilized tribes occupying Palestine. They did not find 
the task easy, for the native inhabitants had erected lines of forts to safe- 
guard the strategic routes. The most that the Israelites could do was to filter 
gradually into the hilly parts of the country and settle in scattered com- 
munities, each under the government of a sheik or elder. Gradually, as a 
result of intermarriage with the natives during intermittent periods of peace 
and conquest of the valleys during war, and after sundry battles and skir- 
mishes, the country as a whole came under Israelite control. Finally by 
about 1000 B.c. the whole area, now based economically on a settled agri- 
culture, came under the political control of one king, David, with his capital 
at Jerusalem. This consolidation was of short duration. Under his grandson 

® J. H. Breasted, The Conquest of Civilization (New York: Harper, 1926), pp. 215 IT., gives 
perhaps the most readable of authoritative reconstructions of this period, but W. F. Albright, 
From the Stone Age to Christianity (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1940; see especially pp. 
140 fT.), gives the most recent archaeological knowledge. Jack Finegan, Light from the Ancient 
Past (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1946), is also excellent 
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the kingdom split to form two separate kingdoms — Israel in the North and 
Judah in the South. During this period and for the next few centuries we 
have the usual development of an agricultural country under the impact of 
foreign trade, until a commercialized society built on the town, with the 
usual glaring inequalities between rich and poor, and a resulting class 
struggle appear. Religiously considered, the most important aspect of this 
struggle was the outcome of the clash of the two cultures: the nomadic, 
brought by the wandering tribes, and the urban of the settled inhabitants. 
We can say that the Yahweh worship of the former provided the nomadic 
“sacred” side of the dialectic, and the Baal worship of the latter furnished 
the urbanized “secular” side of it. 

In the meantime powerful empires had arisen in Egypt and Assyria. 
Palestine proved a cockpit and in 734 b.c. the upper classes of Israel, having 
made the mistake of organizing a coalition against the all-powerful Assyr- 
ians, were deported and lost to history. Just over a century later a new em- 
pire, Babylon, defeated both Assyria and Egypt, and the inhabitants of 
Judah became a subject people. They rebelled unsuccessfully against their 
overlords in 586 b.c., when they too were carried off into captivity. There 
they stayed until Babylon in her turn collapsed before the Persians under 
Cyrus, who allowed the remaining Jews to return to their homeland, still 
however as a subject people. They remained under Persian rule until Alex- 
ander the Great occupied their country after his defeat of the Persians. From 
this time onward the Jews were increasingly under the influence of Greek 
culture. This hellenizing was to some extent halted when they recovered 
their independence in 165 b.c., but that did not last long, for they came under 
the sway of Rome through Pompey’s victories in the Near East in 65 b.c. 

Such in outline is the essence of the political and economic history of 
the Hebrews. Plainly, marriage and the family among a tribe of desert 
nomads under the patriarchal authority of a sheik is radically different from 
what it was during a period of self-government and urbanized trade under 
a typical oriental monarch like Solomon. That too is vastly different from 
what it was under the Greek rule of Alexander nearly seven centuries later. 
Yet there were many features that remained unchanged, and it is with those 
that we are here concerned. 

In the earliest stages of Israelite history the family was matrilineal ® but, 
as with all tribes living a nomadic life, the domestication of cattle and the 
development of a pastoral economy soon led to the emergence of the patri- 
archal family. 

Until recently the general assumption was that matrilineal ideas exercised 
a strong influence on the thought and practice of the Hebrews during the 
historical period, i.e., from the time of Abram onwards. But during the past 
few years the overwhelming ascendancy of patriarchal ideas has been in- 
creasingly recognized and the influence of matriarchal conceptions has been 
almost completely dismissed. For example, E. B. Cross ^ and many others 
thought they detected in the Old Testament several instances of beena or 

® See E. B. Cross, The Hebrew Family (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1927), chap. i. 

Indeed, this stage goes so far back that to be accurate we should perhaps call it prehistory. 

^ Op, cit,, pp. 16 ff. 
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Sadica marriage, a form of marriage where at regular intervals the husband 
visits his wife who meanwhile continues to live with her own kin. Now 
these instances of apparent matriarchy, for that is what the existence of 
beena marriages indicates, are explained ® in terms of a completely different 
set of ideas, as a form of marriage called Errebu. Here the husband is 
adopted by his father-in-law usually until such time as the bridegroom is con- 
sidered to have discharged his obligation to furnish his bride’s father with 
the appropriate mohar or “compensation gift.” 

Moreover, in addition to being patriarchal the Hebrew family was in- 
dividual in that it consisted of a well-defined household of husband, wife 
or wives, concubines, children, grandchildren, and servants. Such a family, 
bound together by common interests, could readily function as a mobile 
group in its search for food and pasture.® 

From this time onwards the patriarchal character of the family increased. 
If a wife committed adultery, her husband was empowered to determine 
whether the death penalty should be inflicted. A father’s authority over his 
children was almost unlimited, for although he could not sell his daughter 
as a slave to a foreigner or condemn her to a life of prostitution, yet he 
could barter her as a slave to a fellow Israelite. But such a state of affairs 
did not mean that the father could govern the family as he wished. He may 
not have had an elaborate scheme of codified laws to serve as a rein on his 
masculine and paternal whims and in accordance with which his judgments 
were to be given, but he did have to reckon with the collected wisdom of 
tradition represented by the word mishpat. Translated literally it means 
“judgment” or “justice” but in actual fact it was construed by the Israelites 
as having more content than either of these abstract nouns has with us. For 
example, used with the verb “to keep” it meant for them legal ordinances.^® 
Indeed mishpat was “the distillate of the accumulated rules of right con- 
duct forming part of the clan’s traditional heritage.” 

That property rights played an important role in molding Hebrew 
thought and practice is evident too from the levirate, a custom which out- 
lasted all the political upheavals we have just examined.^ The brother of 
any man who died childless was expected by public opinion to marry his 
deceased brother’s widow in order that his brother’s name and estates might 
be preserved. As the centuries wore on, the custom was modified and loop- 
holes were introduced, though that it had not disappeared by the time of 
Jesus is evident from the account of his famous controversy with the Sad- 
ducees concerning the life after death.^® 

It is hardly to be questioned that we have here a definite illustration of 

® See E. Neufeld, Ancient Hebrew Marriage Law (London: Longmans, 1944), chap. 2, and 
note in particular the footnote references on p. 63. 

® Sec the illuminating story of the clash between the servants of Abraham and Lot, Genesis 
13:2-12. 

W. O. E. Oersterley and T. H. Robinson, Hebrew Religion: Us Origin and Development 
(New York: Macmillan, 1931), p. 283. 

Barnes and Becker, op. cit., p. 116. 

For a conclusion to the contrary see E. B. Cross, op. cit., p. 162. 

Matthew 22:23-30. By 1869, however, certainly so far as American Judaism is concerned, the 
practice was formally declared to have lost all meaning and force. 
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the general truth that in a pastoral and agricultural economy children are a 
distinct asset, whereas in an economy built on trade and commerce the con- 
trary is more likely to be true.^^ For the same reason the Hebrew family 
tended to be polygynous in the case of the more wealthy sheiks like Jacob. 
This custom again carried with it such residual tenacity that it was con- 
tinued well into the Middle Ages. However, once urbanized life was 
reached, the force of economic necessity for the bulk of the population was 
so strong that polygyny was the exception rather than the rule. Moreover 
even in the earlier pastoral times and during the days of the monarchy the 
practice of polygyny was restricted to the wealthy and more powerful 
leaders, the desert sheiks or warrior kings. This, as with the vast majority 
of tribes and races that allow polygyny in theory, is only to be expected since 
it is a limitation born of biological and economic necessity. With some 
qualification due to the differential in birth rate between males and females 
and to the apparently natural longevity of women as compared with men, 
the number of menfolk in a tribe equals that of the womenfolk. Although 
governmental stability is not seriously upset if the members of the ruling 
class have more than their share of the women available, it is clear that no 
society, the sex urge being as strong as it is, could long endure as a stable 
entity if any serious attempt were made by a substantial proportion of the 
males of a community to introduce polygyny as a widespread practice. In- 
evitably, therefore, this biological fact of the virtual equality in number of 
the sexes makes customary the practice of monogamy. 

Last but by no means least is the weight of religious conviction in favor 
of monogamy. Old Testament scholars up to about a decade ago were so 
overwhelmed by the fashion in which evolutionary ideas had illuminated 
the study of the literature and history of the Hebrews that they tended to 
assume only too readily that all the practices and beliefs they studied were 
the expression of regular and orderly development. Thus they detected, so 
they thought, a steady evolution in Hebrew religious beliefs from animism 
to fetishism through polytheism to henotheism and then on to monotheism. 
Similarly they tended to construe Hebrew teaching about immortality as 
evolving from no faith at all in human existence after death to a belief in 
man’s shadowy existence in the darkness of Sheol, then a doctrine of rewards 
and punishments, and finally a belief in the resurrection. Marriage and the 
family were seen as following a similar pattern from group marriage 
through polygamy to monogamy. 

But it is now being increasingly recognized that a fruitful idea is not 
necessarily a key to unlock all doors. Indeed the contrary may be true; if 
we try it too often, it may break the lock! To be more literal, it is now evi- 
dent that we cannot understand the Old Testament unless we recognize the 
existence of a pattern of ideas that keeps reappearing as a dominating theme 
and that shows no signs of evolving from lower to higher levels. The “idea” 
of God in his relation to man and the world as Creator is one of these 
patterns. Another is the notion that a monogamous marriage is in accord- 

A conclusion well illustrated by contrasting the attitudes towards children in colonial and in 

contemporary America. 
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ance with the will of Yahweh. It is clear from archaeological evidence that 
this conviction is at least as old as Abram’s contacts with Babylonian civil- 
ization/" and from the time of Abram onward both lawmaker and his- 
torian in the Old Testament records regard any departure from monogamy 
as a regrettable even if on occasion an inevitable step. 

Moreover, economic factors contribute towards the predominance of 
monogamy, since in every society marriage is an expensive business. Indeed, 
from the standpoint of our Western approach to life, we often tend to think 
that among the ancient Israelites the bride was “bought.” Thus H. Becker 
and H. E. Barnes find that “outright purchase was the rule.” In a sense 
that is true, since a valuable gift called the mohar had to be given as a kind 
of compensation to the bride’s family. But it was not purchase in the sense 
that a slave was purchased. Among recent scholars to work on this prob- 
lem is Millar Burrows.^ ^ He argues that the primary purpose of marriage 
among the Israelites was to continue the husband’s family. This meant that 
another family had to be induced to give up one of its female members to 
be a bride. A “compensation-gift” accomplished this end; thereby it created 
an obligation and sealed a contract between the two families. Burrows con- 
cludes that although economic development caused this procedure to look 
formally like a commercial transaction, the value of the mohar as a gift or 
present remained essentially the same. Thus during the nomadic period when 
Isaac’s future wife, Rcbekah, was betrothed to her spouse-to-be, her mother, 
Milcah, and brother, Laban, received valuable presents from Abram’s emis- 
sary.^” Her son, Jacob, in his turn too, met with considerable economic 
difficulty before he was able to satisfy the stringent financial conditions laid 
down by Laban, his future father-in-law. Jacob had to work for fourteen 
years to pay off his “debt.”^*^ However, as the centuries passed and the 
softening influence of civilized life began to operate, even the appearance of a 
primitive cash transaction was modified. 

The introduction of a period of betrothal prior to the actual wedding 
as the real terminus of the marriage negotiations represented the equivalent 
to the engagement period of modern Western civilization. The parallel is not 
exact, since if the betrothed woman had sexual relations with a man the 
crime for which she was punished was adultery. Evidently betrothal was 
regarded as a solemn contract of marriage rather than, as engagement is with 
us, a promise of marriage. Nevertheless, we undoubtedly see in this prac- 
tice and the set of customs arising, the forerunner of many of our modern 


The code of Hammurabi assumes that marriage shall be monogamous, although under cer- 
tain circumstances, such as childlessness or the illness of his wife, a man may take another 
one or a concubine. There seems to be more than an echo of Babylonian influence in Abram’s 
relation with Hagar, his wife’s Egyptian maid (Genesis 16:1 flF.). 

Social Thought jrom Lore to Science, Vol. i, p. 115. 

See his valuable monograph on this point, The Basis of Israelite Marriage (New Haven: 
American Oriental Society, 1938). 

Genesis 24:50-53. 

1® Genesis 25:1-28. 

520 Sec E. Neufeld, Ancient Hebrew Marriage Law (London: Longmans, I 944 )> chap. 9, for 
a discussion of betrothal. 
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usages. By the time we approach the Christian era the formality of betrothal 
was regarded as completed only when the bride-to-be had been presented with 
a small coin or a written promise of marriage. In each case at least two 
witnesses had to be present, and a benediction was pronounced at the con- 
clusion of the ceremony by a rabbi or, if he were absent, by some elderly 
male relative. The actual wedding followed some time later. After a very 
simple religious ceremony, again before witnesses and again completed by 
the benediction pronounced by a rabbi, if present, and if not, by one of the 
male witnesses, the wedding party proceeded to their equivalent of the wed- 
ding breakfast of our era. In parentheses, one might note that the influence 
of Jewish ideas in forming the set of Christian marriage codes and customs 
was reciprocal. The Jews in the Middle Ages substituted the wedding ring 
instead of the coin while, as in the Christian community, the presence of 
an officiating minister became no longer optional but a necessity. In short the 
Jews, who had always given a religious content to the meaning of marriage 
and the family, now formally expressed that conviction by changing what 
was a private family ceremonial into a public religious service. 

The Jews developed an elaborate code to govern what did and what did 
not constitute a valid marriage. From one angle a concubine was not a legal 
wife, yet under certain conditions the child of a concubine and even of a 
slave could be counted legitimate. But it was legitimacy with a difference, 
as indicated by the story of Hagar and her child by Abram, Ishmael. Sarah, 
Abram’s legal wife, was willing to regard Ishmael as her legitimate son 
until somewhat unexpectedly her own child, Isaac,"* was conceived. 

Legal marriage among the Hebrews was generally within the kinship, 
i.e., it was endogamous. Gradually the prophetic tradition, having taken 
marriage as one battleground upon which it could contend for Judaism as a 
universal religion, won out, as the insertion of the Book of Ruth as an 
authentic book in the Jewish Bible plainly indicates. Ruth was a heathen, 
a Moabitess; yet she was destined to become through her grandson David 
the ancestress of the Messiah of Israel. This pastoral love story was written 
after the exile as a protest against the policy of the authorities who sought 
to implement the teaching of the Book of Deuteronomy: 

An Ammonite or a Moabite shall not enter into the assembly of the Lord; 
even to the tenth generation shall none belonging to them enter into the as- 
sembly of the Lord for ever.^® 

Although the tendency was towards endogamy, yet there were many prohib- 
ited degrees of relationship within which marriage was ruled out. Originally 
they were introduced as prohibitions during the Gfe of the wife. Thus a man 


21 Genesis i6:i ff. 

22 Ibid., 9:5-10. 

22 Deuteronomy 23:3. For an excellent but brief exposition of the significance of the Book of 
Ruth see the article by James Strahan in A Commentary on the Bible, edited by A. S. Peake 
(London: T. C. & E. C. Jack, 1924), pp. 271-272. For a contrary interpretation based upon 
the contention that the book was written before the exile, sec Marriage Laws in the Bible and 
the Talmud by L. M. Epstein (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1942), pp. 151 £E. 
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could not marry his half sister or his daughter-in-law. Later on, the range 
of these degrees of prohibited relationships was gradually ejttended; espe- 
cially was this true as exogamy replaced endogamy in the relations between 
the Israelites and surrounding tribes and neighboring nations.^* These pro- 
hibitions were destined to have considerable influence on Anglo-Saxon 
matrimonial law. Another point at which Jewish thought and practice have 
contributed to the character of Western marriage was on the all-important 
question of consent. No marriage was deemed valid unless both parties freely 
gave their agreement.^^ Presumably it was for this reason also that although 
a boy or girl could be betrothed before puberty, yet the marriage contract 
could not be regarded as legal until after that age had been reached, i.e., 
thirteen for a female and fourteen for a male. Moreover, this was no mere 
legality; a girl had the power to negate her betrothal made before puberty if 
after she had reached her fourteenth year she did not wish to abide by the 
arrangement previously made on her behalf by her father. 

No aspect of marriage and the family indicates so clearly as divorce the 
changes wrought under the combined influence of political and economic 
development and the work of the prophets. From patriarchal times the hus- 
band had virtually unlimited freedom in giving his wife a bill of divorce- 
ment.’® Public opinion, however, in a community that took the family so 
seriously as did the Jews, naturally acted as a strong brake upon any casual 
use of the simple formula “I divorce thee.” Moreover, under the influence of 
prophets like Hosea and Malachi, strong opposition to divorce as such began 
to appear.’^ The wife was not so fortunate as the husband. Indeed, the only 
way she could get a divorce was by persuading her husband to divorce her.^® 
Jesus introduced a completely different and revolutionary standard of 
marriage and family life. Indeed, he went far beyond the teaching of the 
strictest school of rabbis, that of Shammai, and introduced a new test of 
inward loyalty that transcended any attempt to translate it into legal codes 
or social customs.^® 

Less than a generation after the death of Jesus, the Jews revolted against 
Rome, their capital was destroyed, and its inhabitants scattered. Marriage 
and the family like all else in Jewish life and culture was to be molded from 
henceforth within a completely Greco-Roman setting, and to this we must 
now turn. 

For an excellent precis of this process see Willystine Goodsell, A History of Marriage and the 
Family (New York: Macmillan, 1934 )* P* 62. 

2 '''' It was for this reason that the Jews ruled out valid marriage as a possibility for the insane 
or the feebleminded. 

Deuteronomy 24:1 ff. 

See M. Miclziner, The Jewish Law of Marriage and Divorce in Ancient and Modern Times 
(Cincinnati: Bloch, 1884), chap. 15, and D. W. Amram, The Jewish Law of Divorce Ac- 
cording to the Bible and the Talmud (Philadelphia: Amram, 1896), chap. 5. 

28 Mielziner, op. cit., p. 118. 

20 Perhaps the most useful interpretation, in short compass, of New Testament teaching is 
the chapter “Marriage and the Family in the New Testament,” by C. H. Dodd and Alan 
Richardson, in Education for Christian Marriage^ edited by A. S. Nash (New York; Mac- 
millan, 1940). 
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Marriage and the Family in Greek Culture 

Prior to the opening years of the present century it was generally assumed 
that Western civilization had originated in Greece, but over the last forty 
years this assumption had been overthrown by the archaeological researches 
in Crete initiated by Sir Arthur Evans. These investigations have shown 
that the first real civilization to appear within the geographical limits of 
Europe existed during the Bronze Age on the island of Crete. Going back 
to the year 2500 b.c., it reached its heyday about a thousand years later. Our 
knowledge of it is still imperfect; for example, although we know that the 
Cretans used writing extensively, the linear script on the archaeological re- 
mains has not yet been deciphered. Nevertheless the main outlines of Cretan 
or, as it is more usually called, Minoan history are clear. The leading center 
of this civilization was at Knossos, where the Cretans built a huge palace on 
the Egyptian model. They were skillful seamen and their commerce and 
culture had spread by 1600 b.c. to the islands and the part of the mainland 
that we now call Greece, giving rise to the Mycenaean civilization. 

It is this civilization that Homer depicts in legendary form but there is 
certainly a definite historical core within the mythical stories of the Iliad 
and the Odyssey. Our greatest debt at this point is to the German-American 
archaeologist, Heinrich Schliemann, whose excavations in Asia Minor laid 
bare the ruins of ancient Troy and who initiated the investigation of ruins 
of the Mycenaean civilization on the Greek mainland. 

This civilization was early subject to pressure and subsequent invasion 
from more primitive and pastoral tribes living in the plains to the north 
along the banks of the Danube. The exact details are matters of speculation 
from meager historical knowledge but the most probable reconstruction is 
that the vanguard of lonians, a blue-eyed, fair-haired people speaking an 
Indo-European language, had intermarried with the aboriginal stock even 
prior to ifco b.c. It is more than possible that this hybrid stock provided the 
biological bearers of Mycenaean cultures. In any case a second wave of Greek 
nomads, the Achaeans, pushed south and largely dispossessed their kinsmen 
who had begun to live in towns. The Achaeans soon learned the art of sea- 
manship and began to trade along the shores of the Aegean Sea. This policy 
proved their undoing, for it left their cities open to yet a third wave of 
Greek-speaking nomads, the Dorians, who completed the process whereby 
the Greek tribes occupied the Greek mainland, the isles of the Aegean Sea 
including Crete, and the coast of the neighboring Asia Minor.®® 

Some of the Achaeans fled to the coast of Asia Minor and founded settle- 
ments there. Others occupied the islands scattered up and down the Aegean 
Sea and came to be known as Asiatic lonians. By the seventh century b.c. 

For attempted reconstructions of the course of the Greek invasions see J. H. Breasted, The 
Conquest of Civilization (New York: Harper, 1926), and W. G. de Burgh, The Legacy of 
the Ancient World (New York: Macmillan, 1924). Chap. 4 of Barnes and Becker, op. cit., 
and Part I ol A History of Western Philosophy by Bertrand Russell (New York: Simon & 
Schuster, 1945) should be consulted also for some illuminating analyses of the influence of 
geographical dispersion on social practices and beliefs. 
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these three groups of Ionian, Achaean, and Dorian stock became a self- 
conscious cultural entity, calling themselves the Hellenes, with a common 
language, Greek. Politically they were self-governing city-states with exten- 
sive trading relations, both by sea and by land, with each other and with the 
countries bordering on the shores of the Mediterranean. 

As one would expect, the Ionian cities on the Asiatic mainland developed, 
under the stimulus of oriental culture, the first signs of the intellectual viril- 
ity we associate with the glory that is Greece. Athens, however, had to wait 
more than a century to achieve her imperishable fame. In the early years 
of the fifth century b.c. all the Greek cities were engaged in a series of ex- 
hausting but finally successful wars against the Persian Empire. Athens now 
became the economic center of the Hellenic world, a position that was re- 
flected in the burst of intellectual genius of which Socrates is the outstanding 
example. Unfortunately the animosities between the rival city-states had al- 
ready evoked a series of civil conflicts — the so-called Peloponnesian War — 
that proved even more devastating than those against the Persian Empire. 
Indeed the peninsula had no real peace until the independent city-states were 
forced into a compulsory unity under Philip of Macedonia. His son, Alexan- 
der the Great, brought the whole of the eastern Mediterranean and Asia up 
to the gates of India under Greek control and Greek influence. After Alex- 
ander’s death, his empire slowly disintegrated; the armies of its scattered 
parts were helpless against the disciplined legions of Rome. In 146 b.c. 
Greece became a Roman province under the once proud name of Achaea. 
As T. R. Glover points out,^^ she was not to recover her freedom from a for- 
eign yoke until a.d. 1834. 

The ancient Greek family was, practically speaking, an urbanized family. 
This fact was reflected in the family structure. Like the Hebrew family, it 
was patriarchal; but unlike the Hebrew family during so many centuries of 
the formative period of its history, the Greek family legally speaking was 
monogamous. Marriage to concubines, however, was permitted, and the in- 
fluence of property rights together with the desire to ensure the survival of 
the family had the same effect as among the Hebrews. If a legal wife failed 
to bear children, the offspring of the concubine became the residual legatees 
of the estate. The similarity between the Greek and Hebrew views of the 
family does not terminate at that point, for there was in Greece an institu- 
tion much like the levirate, whereby if the head of a family died leaving no 
sons then the heiress — daughter or widow — became the wife of the nearest 
male relative. 

Again, as in the Hebrew family, the Greek father had almost unlimited 
authority over his children. His power, indeed, was more complete than 
among the Israelites. As in Rome, he had the right to decide whether a child 
after its birth should be accepted as a member of his family or whether it 
should be rejected and condemned to exposure and death.’' If the new-born 
child, especially if it was a girl, was physically handicapped or disfigured, this 

The Ancient World (New York: Macmillan, 1935), P- 275- 
32 Both Aristotle and Plato argued in favor of this practice. See C. Schmidt, The Social Results 

of Early Christianity (London: Isbister, 1889), pp. 51 ff. 
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fate was usually its lot. Moreover, the Greek father’s power over his children 
was more extensive than that of the Hebrew father, in that no Greek son or 
daughter had power to veto the father’s choice of spouse. 

The husband’s authority over his wife was equally unquestioned. At law 
she was not a person and therefore her property, even her dowry, belonged 
to her husband. This philosophy of ownership expressed itself at every point 
in the process whereby the Greek girl became a wife. The family was re- 
garded as a means to safeguard property ownership, and to this whole sys- 
tem religious sanction was given by the institution of the family altar, with 
the father as the priest to offer sacrifices to the spirits of the ancestors. Mar- 
riages were arranged for the perpetuation of the family and its ancestral 
rites. Betrothal was a purely business and legal affair, but the wedding itself 
involved an elaborate religious service conducted by the bride’s father. Then 
the custody of the bride was granted to the bridegroom and she became a 
member of his family with the right to participate in its rites. From that 
time onwards she was uhder her husband’s control. In some cities like Sparta 
she could move freely, but in others like Athens she could walk in the streets 
only if veiled and even then only at her husband’s pleasure. Regarded as an 
inferior being, she had little social life with her husband even in her own 
home; indeed, she was scarcely more than a housekeeper whose children 
were legitimate. To compensate for the lack of any affection based on friend- 
ship and common intellectual pursuits with his wife, the Greek husband 
sought the company of the hetairae, who were little more than cultured 
prostitutes. 

This state of affairs meant that in matters of divorce the Greek wife had 
even fewer rights than among the Hebrews. Almost her only safeguard 
against being cast off by her husband for any passing whim or fancy was 
that if her husband divorced her he had to give back her dowry to her father 
or, if the latter was dead, to the male relative to whom she was committed. 
In addition, the ex-husband might be compelled to pay alimony as long as 
his former wife remained unmarried.®^ These conditions, to the property- 
loving Greek, were usually sufficient to make any husband thinking of a 
divorce pause before taking that step and instead to find some other method 
of dealing with his problem. He was usually able to do so except in the two 
cases where there was some corresponding property interest at stake. The 
first was adultery and the second was lack of legal issue. The very founda- 
tion of Greek life and culture was being undermined either if a husband did 
not know whether his wife’s child was his legal heir or if he had a wife who 
could not give birth to children.®* 

As with the Jews, the only real way in which the Greek wife could get 
a divorce was by persuading her husband to grant her one. In theory she 

C. B. Gulick, The IJfe of the Ancient Greeks (New York: Appleton, 1902), p. 125. My col- 
league, Professor Wallace Caldwell, rightly points out to me that the view of the Greek 
family presented in this and the previous paragraph must be severely qualified if it is to 
apply to the Spartan family or to the proletarian family of Athens. 

Where the situation was unfair in particular was that in view of their ignorance of the 
physiology of conception the Greeks like the Hebrews simply assumed that failure of the 
wife to conceive was always her “fault.” 
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could get a divorce by proving that his conduct was prejudicial to the life 
of the family — another instance of the Greek concern with the family 
rather than with the individual man or woman — but in practice that was 
rarely possible. In any event, she had little encouragement to seek a divorce, 
since thereby she lost her social standing and had to go to the home of her 
nearest male relative so that she could worship once more at her own fam- 
ily’s ancestral shrine. 

To complete our picture of the politico-economic setting in which the 
family in the ancient world found itself, we must turn now to Rome. 

Marriage and the Family in Ancient Rome 

Unlike the Hebrews and the Greeks, very little is known of the Romans 
prior to the eighth century b.c. Rome was then a village inhabited by Latin- 
speaking tribes who in the sixth century b.c. were conquered by a tribe 
from the immediate north, the Etruscans. In 509 b.c. the Romans recovered 
their independence and set up a republic governed by a senate drawn from 
the land-owning aristocratic farmers, the patricians, together with two con- 
suls who were members of the senate but in whose election the plebeians, i.e., 
artisans and other workers, had a voice. In the early years of the fifth cen- 
tury severe economic unrest precipitated a readjustment in political power 
whereby tribunes elected by the plebeians were given a considerable share in 
the government. As a cure for the increasing economic distress that this po- 
litical readjustment failed to alleviate, Rome then embarked on a policy of 
imperialistic expansion. Despite initial setbacks, the whole of the Italian 
peninsula came under her control through victories over the Gauls in the 
north, the Samnites in the south, and the Greeks, defending Tarentum, a 
Greek city still farther to the south. 

During this period the economic and spiritual foundations of the Roman 
family, as indeed the whole of Rome’s cultural life, were being laid. For 
example, about this period the Romans adopted the Greek alphabet so that 
they could put into writing their own language, Latin.®® Again, it is scarcely 
an exaggeration to say that the forms of law and methods of procedure that 
regulated Roman life and thought in the fifth century b.c. are expressed, al- 
though in modified form and on a larger scale, in the “civil” code promul- 
gated by Justinian twelve hundred years later. 

The divisive tendencies within Greek culture had proved almost too 
much for the military safety of the city-states when that security was im- 
periled by the Persian onslaughts. Alexander the Great, in spite of his bril- 
liant accomplishments, did nothing to produce any really cohesive principle 
of unity. Perhaps like Plato he recognized that to achieve an adequate basis 
for a wider loyalty than the city-state he would have to destroy the Greek 
conception of the family. That was a world he did not try to conquer. The 
Roman leaders, on the other hand, were much more fortunate. From the ear- 
liest time the Roman family was regarded not as a rival to the state but as its 

F. Poland, E. Reisinger, and R. Wagner, The Culture of Ancient Greece and Rome (London: 

Harrap, 1926 ), p. 77* 
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mirror and therefore its training school. A most apt illustration of this atti- 
tude is given in Virgil’s epic, the Aeneid. From a Roman standpoint the 
action of Aeneas in leaving Dido with whom he was in love and marrying 
Lavinia whom he did not love, was perfectly intelligible. Indeed, if he had 
done otherwise and so followed the inclinations of his own desire and not 
the good of the state, he would not have been the ideal Roman hero. 

The authority of the Roman father over his family transcended even that 
of his Greek counterpart. It extended over the persons and goods of his sons 
as well as over his wife and his unmarried daughters, and it lasted as long 
as the patriarch was alive. Although he had to consult his peers among his 
relatives before he could condemn to death any of those in his power, the 
final decision in theory if not always in practice lay with him. The only way 
a son could achieve patria potestas (absolute authority) was by marriage. A 
daughter, too, escaped from her father’s potestas (or, if he was dead, from 
that of her guardian) only by marriage. She then became subject to her hus- 
band’s potestas with the status of a daughter. Moreover, only those who 
would have been in the potestas of a male had he lived were legally recog- 
nized as his kin. Thus a son, for example, was not regarded at law as a rela- 
tive of the members of his mother’s family. 

Nevertheless the position of a Roman matron of free birth was much 
more dignified than that of her Greek counterpart. Although she could not 
appear in court as a claimant since she had no legal status, nevertheless she 
had considerable social prestige in public and in her own home.®^ She could 
help her husband entertain friends and even assist at the family altar. Before 
marriage, too, the Roman girl had some liberty denied her Greek sister, e.g., 
she could, in theory, withdraw from a betrothal arranged by her father. 

The actual wedding among the patrician class was either a religious cere- 
mony at the home of the bridegroom conducted by a priest in front of wit- 
nesses or a lay ceremony based upon what appears to be a symbolical sale of 
the woman to the man. Among plebeians a procedure not unlike our mar- 
riage at common law was adopted:. if a woman had lived with a man as his 
wife for a year and if she had not left him for longer than three days, then 
automatically she became his legal wife and came under his potestas. In each 
case, however, the prestige of the Roman matron in her own home-to-be was 
symbolized by her remark to her husband as she was lifted over the thresh- 
old of her new home: “Where thou art lord, I am lady.” 

As one would expect, this relationship between husband and wife was 
calculated to preserve the bond upon a more monogamous level than did the 
Greek family pattern. Moreover a free citizen could live in a legalized union 
with a plebeian woman, this relationship being called matrimonium non 
justum. The children of such a union would be regarded as his by custom 

Marriage among the Romans was subject to limitations depending on the status of the two 
parties, e.g., a woman marrying a husband of lower rank continued to remain, with cer- 
tain qualifications, under the potestas of her own father. See Goodsell, op. cit., pp. 121-122. 
Sec W. W. Fowler, Social Lije at Rome (New York: Macmillan, 1909), pp. 145 fl., for an 
elaboration of this point. 
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but not by law, and hence they could not inherit his property as his children. 
There seems to have been no equivalent to the Greek hetairae, and concubin- 
age in the ordinary sense was strongly condemned by public opinion until 
after the rapid expansion of the Roman Empire that followed the final defeat 
of Carthage in the middle of the second century b.c. 

Rome soon became the mistress of the whole Mediterranean basin, and 
the resulting political and economic repercussions were linked with sub- 
stantial changes in the pattern of Roman family life. Divorce before the 
Punic Wars, for example, could be obtained only with great difficulty. In- 
deed the wife had no rights at all, and only in the case of proved adultery 
could the husband divorce his wife without the permission of his own and 
his wife’s male relatives. After the Punic Wars the situation was radically 
changed, and divorce became a mere commonplace. By the days of Augustus 
the resulting problem was so acute that he passed a law depriving adulterers 
of half their fortune and forbidding them to marry each other.^“ His policy 
represented a real attempt to grapple with a state of affairs which, as he rec- 
ognized, would ruin the empire. For example, in the earlier centuries adul- 
tery by the wife was sufficient cause for death at the hands of her husband, 
but if he were guilty then there was no corresponding punishment. Augustus 
sought to change all this by treating the two sexes equally and by making 
divorce more difficult to obtain. The law was honored, nevertheless, more in 
the breach than in the observance. Divorce was actually granted on the most 
trivial grounds, and Augustus* legislation proved to be a mere dead letter. 
Even women had so much latitude that there is little exaggeration in Seneca’s 
oft-quoted and bitter comment that Roman women counted the years not by 
consuls but by husbands. 

Undoubtedly among the chief reasons for this radical re-orientation of 
Roman society to divorce was the increasing wealth that came to Rome’s 
coffers from plunder and tribute. Another factor was the power delegated to 
the patrician wife when her husband was away on some military or political 
errand for the imperial government. Inevitably marriage itself, under social 
pressures occasioned by these changed conditions, altered its character. It 
became merely a matter of consent; the wedding became less and less a reli- 
gious rite and, most important, the wife, being now able to own property, re- 
mained a member of her own family so that she was no longer under the 
power of her husband. 

Parallel to these revolutionary changes was a disinclination to marry at 
all. This of itself was indicative of the plight into which the empire had 
fallen at the height of its military power. Ancient family ideals no longer 
served to challenge the practices of a generation to whom a decline in moral 
standards was simply a matter of course. Marriage was no longer regarded 
as a matter upon which the dignity and honor of the state ultimately de- 
pended. Both men and women, following only the personal gratification of 
their own desires, chose illicit affairs rather than marriage with its legal and 

88 Jerome Carpocino, Daily Life in Ancient Rome (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1940)* 

p. 94. 
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moral and civic responsibilities. In short, marriage tended to disappear to 
such an extent that Julius Caesar initiated a scries of rewards as an incentive 
to the adoption of the marital state. But the canker had eaten too far into 
the fabric of Roman society. The sickness was too deep for financial induce- 
ment, direct or indirect, to have a profound effect. Augustus Caesar soon 
realized that Rome faced a crisis not only in her attitude towards marriage 
but also in her economic life and in her political ideals. The empire had lost 
its nerve, for the crisis was one of faith. Whether his attempt, to use his own 
words, “to establish the republic safe and sound on its foundations’’ was 
doomed to failure from the very outset is a problem of speculation to be left 
to the philosophically minded political historian. What we do know is where 
his efforts failed^® Christianity succeeded. The faith that conquered the 
Roman world substituted for Augustus* plan the conviction that in the death 
and resurrection of a crucified carpenter was to be found the key to the 
understanding of the universe. Here is not the place to try to ascertain why 
the Christian church finally prevailed. What information we have is from 
the New Testament writers and early Church Fathers, all of whom were 
concerned with what they conceived to be far more important matters than 
the rise and fall of an empire, even if that empire was Rome. As for the 
pagan writers, they really tell us nothing. Indeed, as the famous Lecky re- 
marks: 

There is no fact in the history of the human mind more remarkable than the 
complete unconsciousness of the importance and the destinies of Christianity, 
manifested by the pagan writers before the accession of Christianity.^^ 

In the light of our concern with marriage and the family, the important 
thing is that all the writers who have grappled with the problem of why 
Christianity succeeded have recognized that Christian belief and practice 
about marriage played a most significant part in the result. 

Marriage and the Family in the Early Christian Era 

Christianity began as a sect within Judaism but in less than a generation 
after the death of Christ it was clear to Jew and Christian alike that the new 
wine of the Christian faith was too potent for the old wineskins of the tradi- 

Many parallels have been drawn between the decay of civilization in the Roman Empire at 
this time and its fate during the present era. At no point is the parallel more obvious than in 
the field of marriage. The present head of the London School of Economics, Sir Alexander 
Carr Saunders, wrote a few years ago; "It is as certain as anything can be that, where families 
are voluntary, a community, in which marriage is regarded as it is today in Western civiliza- 
tion, will die out.” World Population (Oxford: University Press, 1936), p. 256. Substitute 
the words "Roman Empire” for "Western civilization” and it might be Seneca writing. For 
a more optimistic interpretation of current trends in family life sec Hill’s chapter, pp. 773- 
806. 

For a fascinating analysis of the significance of Augustus* attempt see Part I of C. N. 
Cochrane’s Christianity and Classical Culture (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1940). 

In his History of European Morals (London: Watts, 1924), p. 142. 

Perhaps the most useful among recent reviews of the various answers to this problem can 
be found in H. J. Randall, The Creative Centuries (London: Longmans, 1945), chap. 24. 
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tional Jewish religious scheme. Marriage was one of the first social institu- 
tions to receive a new orientation. Judaism allowed polygamy but the early 
church espoused monogamy and^the strictest rules about divorce. The am- 
biguity in the records of the teaching of Jesus occasioned then, as it does 
today, considerable confusion about the possibility of divorce where adultery 
had been committed.^® At other points — and those the more fundamental — 
the early church followed the best insights of the Old Testament. Marriage 
was instituted by God for his purposes and not as a means of legitimizing 
sexual satisfaction. Here St. Paul’s teaching was plainly inconsistent both 
with traditional Judaism and with the teaching of Jesus. For St. Paul the 
marital state as compared with celibacy was but a second best. This teaching 
dogged the Christian church for centuries, though there is no warrant for it 
in the teaching of Jesus. Undoubtedly St. Paul, like the early Church Fathers 
who followed him, was so overwhelmed by the licentiousness of the corrupt 
society around him that he often tended to regard sex itself as evil. Yet even 
in his most pessimistic moods he never completely adopted the view that sex 
as such is to be condemned. Indeed the most striking quality about St. Paul’s 
and early Christian teaching as a whole is its inconsistency: marriage might 
be a remedy for sin, but the union of husband and wife in marriage was 
also a symbol of the union between the risen Christ and the Christian com- 
munity. Thus the family was an image of the church. 

In the light of these somewhat contradictory beliefs the early Christians 
tried to work out a philosophy and practice of Christianity in the Roman 
Empire. They regarded themselves as pilgrims in a strange land, and if 
martyrdom was to be their lot so let it be. In the strength of this faith they 
lived and died. Slowly, indeed almost imperceptibly, they wrought a great 
transformation through all ranks of Roman society. H. J. Laski has recently 
analyzed the victory of Christianity by pointing out that Christianity con- 
quered because it removed the sense of moral frustration that beset all classes 
and races in the Empire; the masses felt bitterly the injustice of life, and the 
intellectual elite suffered from a paralyzing frustration of mind.^® Moreover 
Christianity spoke in universal terms to all the diverse races and tribes that 
made up the empire. By a.d. 300, as Diocletian found out, Christianity was 
too powerful among officers and administrators to be coerced out of existence 
by persecution. In 312 Christianity was placed on a legal equality with other 
tolerated religions of the empire, and its confiscated property was restored.*’ 
Until the Christian church was legally tolerated by the Empire — and 
indeed for almost a century afterwards — the influence of Christianity upon 
marriage and the family was mainly indirect. The members of the church 
carried on, seeking to express their philosophy of marriage within the frame- 
work of the marriage codes of Roman law and custom. Their greatest con- 

According to Mark 10:11-12 and Luke i6;i8 divorce under any circumstances was excluded, 
whereas according to Matthew an exception is possible. 

I Corinthians ff. 

Faith, Reason, and Civilization (London: Gollancz, 1944), chap. 5. 

Op. at,, p. 29. 

Contrary to what is usually said (c.g., by Goodscll, op. ciu, p. 160), Christianity was not 
established then “as the official religion of the empire.” That came much later. 
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tribution undoubtedly was in attacking abortion, infanticide, and child ex- 
posure. To the Christian all life was sacred. Had not the Lord of the Uni- 
verse in the person of Jesus of Nazareth bought every human soul and was 
not every individual therefore of infinite worth whether in the womb or 
out of it? The church leaders soon found out that preaching and ecclesiasti- 
cal censure were not enough. The practices against which they inveighed 
had been illegal for years. Only gradually, and that after some centuries, did 
the practices finally disappear. 

In the matter of child exposure the Christian emperors, like their pagan 
predecessors, had to recognize that it was much easier to get laws passed than 
to get them obeyed. So it was with divorce. Moreover the early church had 
no common mind on the question until the Council of Arles in a.d. 314. 
Generally speaking, the Christian emperors followed the method of their 
predecessors: they made divorce financially difficult. If the wife was proved 
to be the guilty party, she lost the marriage settlement granted to her by her 
husband. If the husband was proved guilty, then he had to surrender his 
wife’s dowry. In the absence of either dowry or settlement then a quarter of 
the guilty party’s property was forfeited.^® 

The rigidity of the above arrangements was qualified, however, at one 
or two points. As celibacy increased in popularity, divorce was granted with- 
out the financial penalties just described if one of the parties concerned 
wished to take up life in a monastery or a nunnery. In addition, the wife 
could claim divorce without penalty if her husband was absent for more than 
five years, and her husband could claim divorce by good grace, as it was 
called, if there seemed good reason to believe that children could not be born 
of the union. At this point the early church was echoing the conviction com- 
mon to the three types of marriage pattern already described, to the effect 
that a primary purpose of marriage was the procreation of children. The 
celibate life, however, was universally regarded among the early Fathers as 
more worthy in the sight of God than the marital state. One legislative re- 
sult of this conviction was that the legal penalties, somewhat vainly im- 
posed by Augustus Caesar in an attempt to discourage celibacy and child- 
lessness, were removed. 

At one further point the Christian church strongly encouraged the tend- 
ency, already present in social life, whereby the authority of the father de- 
clined. As we have seen, during pagan times the wife was achieving an 
independent juridical status. But it was not then for the highest reasons. 
Christianity, by affirming that in Christ there was neither male nor female, 
furnished both an intellectual and a moral justification that pagan Rome 
lacked for improvement in the status of women. 

Moreover, the increasing severity of laws against infanticide and infant 
exposure symbolized a radical diminution in the power of a father over his 
children. During the reign of the pagan emperors the sale of free children 
into slavery was increasingly discouraged. By the time of Diocletian and 

The Institutes of Justinian, translated by J. T. Abdy and Bryan Walker (Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press, 1876), p. 463. 
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Maximian it was forbidden, but Constantine allowed an exception in the case 
of parents who were too poor to bring up their children properly.^® 

In summary, the influence exerted by Christianity on the Roman Empire 
weakened the Greco-Roman family by encouraging celibacy and by teaching 
that loyalty to the family, like that to the state, was of less importance than 
loyalty to Christ and the church; but it strengthened the family upon the 
plane of personal relationship — as distinct from that of legal enactment — 
by emphasizing the desirability of monogamy and lessening the authority of 
the father. 
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TOPICS FOR discussion OR REPORTS 

1. Discuss the influence of urbanized life upon marriage and the family in the three 
cultures considered in this chapter. 

2. Write an essay on the history of the Greek family. 

3. Describe the influence of the spread of the Roman Empire on marriage and the 
family in Rome. 

4. What remnants of the Hebrew, Greco-Roman, and early Christian marriage 
patterns arc to be found in the customs and marriage laws of your state.? 

5. Compare and contrast marriage and the family in a nomadic North American 
Indian tribe with that of the desert nomads in the time of Abram and the two 
generations that succeeded him. 

Abdy and Walker, op, cit,, p. 458. 



Chapter Four 


Family Carry-overs of Western Christendom 

RICHARD A. SCHERMERHORN 


Jl he middle ages is a child reared by an old man,” declared Antoine 
Augustin Cournot. This penetrating comment gives us a clue to the de- 
velopment of European society after the Dark Ages. The child in the 
metaphor represents the Teutonic tribes with their artless, simple-minded, 
and free-spoken customs, while the old man symbolizes the merging of 
classical and Christian ideals, codified into law and incorporated into the 
institutions of both church and society. Or to change the figure, the child 
could be called the “sacred” group which gradually modified its conduct 
because of migration into areas where rules and regulations from the de- 
funct Roman “secular” community were operating on new ground. Here it 
will help us to think of the analogy of a map drawn on a broad scale. On 
such a map a river may appear to be a straight line between two points, 
and in a sense it is true to say that the river proceeds from A-town to 
B-town quite directly. But a surveyor’s map which traces the detail of the 
river may show that at times it has many meanderings and turnings, that 
here and there it curves back on itself, so that it proceeds very unevenly 
from one town to another. Thus while we can say that the evolution of the 
European family is in general from the sacred to the secular, we must also 
recognize that there have been many interruptions of its even course and its 
irregular flow needs charting. 

Let us begin by getting a bird’s eye view of these deviations which we 
shall discuss in more detail below. First of all came the migrations of tribes 
in which kinship bonds were changed in form and gradually broken down; 
then there was the change in sexual dominance which accompanied it; there 
was intermarriage with other groups; there was change in the type of econ- 
omy; military safety and security required reshaping of the community; 
rigid regulation followed such attempts at security; new currents of thought 
from the Orient and from Moorish Spain flowered into the heresy of Cath- 
arism and the romantic ideal of medieval chivalry; Christian authoritarian- 
ism attempted to hold the impulses of man in line; tow^ns and cities sprang 
up in which individualistic and bourgeois existence replaced the old feudal 
culture; the Protestant Reformation created the great rift in Christianity 
and secularized its legal basis; reinforcing this was the movement of the 
Renaissance with new confidence in science and reawakened appreciation 
of classical ideals. All these twistings and turnings occurred before the 
European family was finally transformed from a type predominantly sacred 
to its later secular form. Since our major concern is with the European 
family before colonial settlements in America, the Renaissance movement 
will receive little attention; but its major importance must not be forgotten. 

J04 
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The Early Barbaric Family 

During the period before the Roman invasions, Europe was peopled by 
innumerable tribal units of Teutonic origin such as Goths, Norsemen, 
Langobards, Franks, Burgundians, Danes, and Saxons. Although no written 
records of their life exist, many of their customs are inferred from sagas or 
from legal records of the historical period. There is some evidence that the 
most ancient family type among these tribes may have been brother-sister 
marriage similar to that of the nonliterates of Hawaii.^ On the whole, how- 
ever, the most common form was probably the matriarchal family with the 
children cared for by the mother, since the father was unknown or unrecog- 
nized.^ Early Russia, too, had a matriarchate; brother-sister incest was not 
tabooed. Women had many rights including choice of husbands, and there 
was a strong tie between brother and sister.® Echoes of the early period are 
found in the rule of the Sachsenspiegel, a thirteenth-century compendium 
of Teutonic laws, which states flatly that “no child is illegitimate as regards 
the mother,”^ as well as in the fact that woman received a high place in 
Germaa respect; her wisdom was prized as almost magical.® (Is there a 
trace of this in Goethe’s famous lines, “Das Ewigweibliche zieht uns heran” 
— “The eternal feminine draws us upward”.*^) 

Following the dawn period of the family came the organization of kin- 
ship groups into clans {Sippen) grouped around the female line.® By the 
time the Romans came into contact with the Teutons, this had changed so 
markedly that the Sippe or clan included kindred descended from the grand- 
children of two common ancestors.^ What brought about the shift of em- 
phasis is not certain; but continual migration, bringing close culture contacts 
with other tribes, undoubtedly had its effect. This bilateral descent differed 
from the Roman practice of tracing the line through the males only (agna- 
tion). The Sippe or clan kept order and punished crimes. Married women 
still belonged to their old sib after marriage. 

With the coming of intertribal hostility and continual warfare with the 
Romans, woman assumed a more and more subordinate function in the 
group. It is axiomatic that a military society will give a higher status to men 
than to women, and this influence soon made itself felt. Before long, the 
eldest male gradually became chief protector and organizer of the clans and 

^ Karl Lamprecht, Deutsche Geschichte (7 vols.; Berlin: Gaertncr, 1902), 3rd cd., Vol. i, p. 90. 
2 Ibid., pp. 91-92. Sec also F. Miillcr-Lycr, The Family, translated by F. W. Stella Browne (New 
York: Knopf, 1931), p. 216. 

® Elaine Elnctt, Historic Origin and Social Development of Family Life in Russia (New York: 

Columbia University Press, 1926), pp. 1-2, 

* Lamprecht, op. cit., p. 101. 

® J. J. Bachofen developed the theory in the nineteenth century that a matriarchal society with 
its “mother-right” preceded the patriarchal universally. Although this theory is not accepted 
by anthropologists today, it appears to apply for Teutonic groups. 

® Lamprecht, op cit., p. 93. 

^ Willystine Goodsell, A History of Marriage and the Family (New York: Macmillan, I934)» 
rev. cd., pp. 1 91-192. 
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this power became identical with that of a war lord.** The barbarian Goths, 
Franks, and Saxons entered their heroic age led by bold military chieftains 
whose triumphs were celebrated in saga and epic.® The constant movement 
of peoples brought a weakening of clan solidarity and an increase of per- 
sonal loyalty to a war lord; with it came also the growth of more or less 
vigorous conjugal rather than consanguine relationships. At first these ties 
were not too strong, for bigamy and polygyny were perhaps natural results 
of the free and easy life pursued by the chiefs.^® The tribes or political units 
needed the strength of masculine power; and this power, freed suddenly 
from old kinship restraints, was ungovernable. Abductions and marriage by 
capture were common among Goths, Norsemen, Langobards, Franks, and 
Alemanni.^^ Among the Russians of the same general period promiscuity, 
wife capture, and sexual relations of fathers with daughters-in-law were also 
common.^” 

The capture of women became so prevalent that it continued until the 
Dark Ages, when Teutonic tribes thought of abduction and betrothal as 
practically synonymous. In Anglo-Saxon law it was even accounted a re- 
spectable marriage. As late as Lothar’s reign (sixth century) widows espe- 
cially asked his protection against abduction. Survivals of the • practice 
appear in the wedding ceremonies in southern Germany and Austria even 
in the twentieth century.^® Later, a payment in settlement for abduction of 
the bride appeared, and finally the bride price remained while the abduc- 
tion vanished or became a fiction. This bride price gave the bridegroom 
the power of protection over the bride and eventually it was called the 
mundium {muntehe) or power over the bride herself. This power, trans- 
ferred from the father to the bridegroom upon payment of the bride price, 
became an exclusive right of the husband from the time of the fifth or sixth 
century. The mundium became generalized and finally meant the right of 
the father over both the wife and the children. Only after this was there 
undisputed blood relationship between father and children; and with its 
coming, patriarchalism took over the field. It is therefore correct to say that 
Teutonic patriarchalism was joined and merged with the Roman patriarchal- 
ism, one with the mundium, and the other with the potestas (power of 
father over wife and children). As Lamprecht boldly declares, “It is the 
patriarchal peoples who have made history and still make it.” With the 
return of unilateral descent (though now in the male rather than the female 
line) inheritance of property by the sons became the regular practice instead 

® Lamprecht, op, cit,, p. 95. 

® For the heroic ages of barbarians, sec Arnold Toynbee, A Study of History (6 vols.; London: 

Oxford University Press, 1934)* Vol. 1, pp. 19, 58, 62, 65; Vol. 2, pp. 89-95. The original 

source for this interpretation is H. M. Chadwick, The Heroic Age (Cambridge: University 

Press, 1912). 

Lamprecht, op, cit,, p. 96. 

Miiller-Lyer, op, cit,, pp. 219-220. 

12 Elnett, Of, cit,, pp. 8-9. 

Lamprecht, ibid,, pp. 112-113. 

Ibid,, pp. 1 1 3-1 15. 

Ibid,, p. 99. 
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of the former custom of having the property revert back to the community. 
Primogeniture (right of the first born son to family property) remained 
an alternative.^® 


The Medieval Family and Class Status 

So extensive were the wars of the Dark Ages, so great the mobility of 
tribes, that some means of establishing a settled life had to be found. This 
finally took the form of the manor — an estate or villa with an enserfed vil- 
lage community attached to it. The common man could not get protection 
except by attaching himself to a lord and giving his service in exchange 
for liberation from capture and pillage in the raids that continually threat- 
ened him. Society became differentiated into two great divisions with in- 
numerable gradations in between — a ruling class of warriors and a subject 
class of tillers of the soil. The manorial village had usually from ten to forty 
households. A lord with only one manor was lowest of the ruling class, 
while dukes, counts, and viscounts often had hundreds. Later as the church 
came into the picture an episcopal manor or monastery often had thousands 
of manors. When a noble or church held as many as this, it would be called 
a domain.^' Over all would be the power of the king to whom the various 
nobles owed their loyalty and service. The king attained his power by 
military supremacy, as did the various lords beneath him in the scale. Dur- 
ing the early centuries it was a crude power crudely used, although it suc- 
ceeded in establishing order of a sort. 

From this time to the seventeenth century, family life became a function 
of class position. At the bottom of the scale were the slaves (chiefly domes- 
tics), who were not allowed to have family relations, then the serfs, who 
were bound to the land and who could marry only with the lord's consent.^® 
Along with this was a curious form of endogamy whereby no serf could 
marry outside his manor without both the permission of his lord and the 
payment of a fee called formarriage. 

Practically everything eaten or worn had to be raised or manufactured at 
the manor. Cattle were killed in the fall because there was not enough 
fodder to last through the winter.^® 

The life of the serf fitted perfectly the memorable phrase of Hobbes, 
being “solitary, poor, nasty, brutish, and short.” He owned but little per- 
sonal property, had nothing to call his own outside of his family and a few 
necessities, could be transferred from one lord to another when property 
changed hands, and was forced to spend many weeks of the year working 

Ibid., pp. 1 21-122. 

i’’ James Westfall Thompson, Economic and Social History of the Middle Ages {300-1300) 
(New York: Century, 1928), p. 739. For the class system of England during this period, 
see H. D. Traill and J. S. Mann, editors. Social England (6 vols.; London; Cassell, 1902- 
1904), Vol. I, pp. 182-183. 

Thompson, op. cit., p. 745* 

M. J. Whichcr and R. J. Mitchell, English People of the Past (3 vols. in i; London: Long- 
mans, I935)» Vol. I, p. 97- 
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in the lord’s demesne (that portion of the manor where all crops belonged 
to the lord alone). The cottage in which he lived was a wretched, one-room 
affair, purposely built without chimneys so that no baking could be done 
except at a common center. Smoke from cooking filled the house and could 
escape only through the door. In the summer it was possible to cook out- 
doors and avoid the smoke. Beds were nothing but heaps of straw and for 
the most part the peasants slept in their clothes."® The wife worked with 
her husband in the field whenever she could spare time from the care of 
children and cooking at home. Children were plentiful and wives died 
early. Manners were so rough as to sound fantastic in our age. In hot 
weather, men often worked naked beside women in the grain fields, and at 
times they would even appear in the towns unclothed.^^ Monogamy was 
the rule, not at first because of any legal prescription but because the sup- 
port of more than one wife was impossible. 

The lot of the villein was somewhat better but only slightly so. He lived 
on the borderline, the lowest of freemen or the highest of serfs. Actually he 
was a former free landowner whose property was so small that he accepted 
conditions of protection very much like the serf’s. But he became dependent 
individually while serfs could be brought under protection a whole com- 
munity at a time. The lord could not tax the villein beyond a certain limit 
and the latter could leave personal property to his heirs. His labor could 
not be used at the whim of the lord, like the serf’s. Frequently he was al- 
lowed to take any surplus crop to the village market and sell it at whatever 
price it would bring. Thus he could occasionally save money ahead."* But 
otherwise he was to all intents and purposes a serf. 

In England when a villein died custom determined what happened to 
his land (immovable possessions) and goods (movable possessions). The 
best beast went to the landlord, this tax being known as the heriot, the sec- 
ond best went to the priest as mortuary, and the necessary (or sometimes 
best) tools went to the heir. The word “loom” in old English meant “tool” 
so these were called “heirlooms.” The rest of the property was split three 
ways: one third to the widow, one third to the children, and the last third 
bequeathed by a will. If there were no children, half went to the widow 
and half as bequeathed."® 

The peasant family (and indeed that of higher classes as well) was 
plagued with high mortality. The general age at death in the medieval 
period was forty-two as compared with seventy-two today. About three or 
four children out of twelve lived to maturity.®^ Often the family was divided 
because the children of a single household had to serve different manors."® 
If a son went into a monastery, into orders, or to school, the father had to 
pay a fine to the lord. If the serf had no children at his death, the lord 

20 Thompson, op, cit., p. 742. 

21 Ibid, 

22 Whichcr and Mitchell, op. cit., p. 100. 

23 George Caspar Homans, English Villagers of the Thirteenth Century (Cambridge: Harvard 

University Press, 1941), pp. 133-134. 

2* Thompson, op. cit., p. 178. 

2^ G. G. Coulton, The Medieval Village (Cambridge: University Press, 1916), p. 14. 
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claimed everything he had.^® So important were children to his economic 
life that the serf, to avoid going childless, was permitted to lend his wife 
to a neighbor and thus have offspring.^^ So great was the power of the 
lord over the serf and his marriage relations that in many manors the jus 
primae noctis was enforced. According to this procedure the lord had the 
right to spend the first night with the bride of the serf unless the latter 
would pay a fine."® 

Still higher in the scale were the freemen who owned land but also 
owed military service to the lord, which the serf did not.^° Although the 
freemen were better off economically, their families were more unstable be- 
cause of the constant danger that the husband and father might be taken 
by war. It is probable that the marriage and family laws of the period 
were chiefly applicable to those either in this class or above it. Free status is 
implied, for example, in the fact that among the Anglo-Saxons the father 
had the right to guardianship over property of children received from ma- 
ternal kindred and also over the usufruct, “rents and perquisites,” although 
this did not apply to the son’s earnings.®® The arranging of marriages for the 
daughter was also the prerogative of the father among the Anglo-Saxons up 
to the eleventh century,®^ and for the most part on the Continent as well. 
When the child was born, it was brought to the father before it had eaten 
food, and he had the right to say whether it should live or not. After the 
child had eaten food, however, the father lost this right.®® No child born 
out of wedlock had any rights of inheritance,®® a rule which did not apply 
to higher nobility or royalty. 

According to old English custom there were two forms of inheritance, 
partible and impartible. Partible inheritance divided the property equally 
among the sons or, if there were no sons, among the daughters. Impartible 
inheritance prescribed the bestowal of property to a single son. Each of 
these types of inheritance had two subforms. Partible inheritance provided 
either that the property be divided among the sons so that each would farm 
only his own share {jgavelkind) or else that the land be held jointly and 
farmed cooperatively (joint ownership). Impartible inheritance led to the 
bequeathing of property to the youngest son in some cases (called borough- 
English) ; this was apparently on the theory that the oldest could take care 
of himself, and implied that the eldest brother would manage the property 
until the heir was of age. In other cases it meant that the property reverted 
to the oldest son (ordinary primogeniture). There are records of areas which 
changed from borough-English to primogeniture and others which reversed 
the process, so that it is difficult to tell which was earlier. Sociologically, 
partible and impartible inheritance are important, for they give evidence 
of two main family types which were probably brought to England from 
the Continent, where they remained separate much longer. Partible in- 
heritance of the joint ownership type existed in Kent and is attributed to 
the Jutes or Franks. It appears to have been a Norman custom common in 

Ihid., pp. 250, 364 n. 2® Thompson, op. cit., p. 745- thid., pp. 192-195- 
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Auvergne and Nivernais, France, down to the nineteenth century, where 
a family owned joint land for hundreds of years. The other form, im- 
partible inheritance, appeared in all parts of Europe ‘as well as England but 
implied a different type of family held together by the eldest son, who had 
the duty of keeping up both the family name and the family property. Le 
Play, the French sociologist, refers to these as the joint family and the stem 
family respectively 

As for the upper classes, the successful warriors, chiefs, nobles, and kings 
in the Dark Ages extended not only their economic and political privileges 
but the sexual as well. The Normans were notorious for capturing girls in 
their raids, violating them, and passing them from hand to hand.®® The 
Franks during the early period often changed wives and concubines, and 
the richer ones would have a considerable harem. Charlemagne had four 
legitimate wives and five or six concubines as well as other temporary mis- 
tresses.®® 

In Russia after the Tartar conquest the higher class women were shut 
up in terems (similar to the harem) and eventually came to have less free- 
dom than their lower class sisters. 

Even down to the time of Ivan the Terrible in the sixteenth century 
three marriages were allowed to upper class Russians. The second and third 
had no nuptial benediction and a fourth brought prohibition of Holy Com- 
munion for eighteen years. Ivan himself did not keep this rule but took for 
himself any woman he wanted.®^ 

During both Merovingian and Carolingian times it was common for 
the rich noble or king to have a distant part of the house set aside for 
women’s quarters. This section was called the gynaeceum where wives, con- 
cubines, and servant girls (who also bore children to their lord) were 
quartered.®® It must not be supposed, however, that the gynaeceums were 
centers of idleness; in fact their chambers were the original home of cloth- 
making and weaving in Europe ®® and hence their influence on later eco- 
nomic development was considerable. Many of the arts and industries later 
taken up and developed by the guilds had their origin in the gynaeceums, 
and the tradition of women workers persisted even into those close cor- 
porations. 

Although the Christian church from early times sanctioned monogamy 
and the bishops frequently fought the practice of polygamy, bigamy, or 
concubinage,^® the change was slow for two reasons. In the first place the 
church had to cope with recalcitrant and stubborn barbarians who had con- 
siderable political power and used it to buttress their established customs. 
And again, the church orders themselves were taken from barbarian ranks 
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and hence were not too much convinced of the necessity to proceed harshly 
against kings and princes who aided them in the climb to ecclesiastical 
power. The early popes did not use language that was strictly monogamous, 
and the church sometimes allowed bigamy under certain conditions; for 
example, if the wife had an infirmity The Council of Vermena in 752 
said that a man might marry again if his wife refused to go on a journey 
with him and he did not return. Sterility was sufficient cause for bigamy 
with some church authorities.^’ And among the Jews there was also some 
concession to public sentiment in this regard, some Jewish authorities 
holding that the husband might marry again if his wife were captured 
forcibly, deserted, refused to go on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, or refused 
relations.^® During this same period Orthodox Christians also found it hard 
to enforce monogamy in the Eastern Church.'*^ Furthermore in both the 
Merovingian and Carolingian epochs, the illegitimate child did not offend 
the public conscience. By the time of Charlemagne, the church finally made 
it a souillure (uncleanness), but even then the bastards of the nobles were 
protected by feudal prestige from the severity of the law and often retained 
the privileges of nobility.^" 

The Influence of Christianity 

During the early Middle Ages, the church gave rise to two tendencies 
which were to have a powerful effect on the relations between the sexes. The 
first was to regularize marriage relations and stabilize the family; the second 
was to extend the ascetic ideal and celibacy. Along with the latter came the 
view of woman as a sinful daughter of Eve and sexual relations as essen- 
tially degrading. 

From Roman times the church set its influence against abortions, in- 
fanticide, child exposure, and divorce.^® It also promoted a doctrine, most 
surprising to the Romans, that unfaithfulness in the marriage vow is as 
sinful in men as in women. Adultery was condemned regardless of whether 
the party were husband or wife. This rule, while it protected the wife as 
well as the husband, was apparently honored more in the breach than in the 
observance,^^ though it was appealed to as a court of last resort. The church 
also tried to protect the family by improving custodial relations of widows 
and minor children under a lord who might dissipate the property; it used 
its influence also to prevent marriage of very old and very young by family 
arrangement."*® 
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Another interesting case is the way in which the church opposed primo- 
geniture. Old Teutonic law allowed for partible inheritance or an equal di- 
vision of land among the sons, but feudalism changed this to primogeniture 
because otherwise it would have been impossible to keep the feudal estates 
together. Germany never wholly accepted this arrangement but it was prev- 
alent nearly everywhere else.^° The church, however, was very definite in 
resisting the trend toward primogeniture; it advocated the right of female 
inheritance to fiefs as well as equal division of land among sons. Since this 
helped to break the feudal power of the nobles and princes, it is suggested 
by Thompson that there may have been mixed motives involved, for the 
dissipation of feudal estates could lead to a beneficium (endowment) of 
lands to churches or monasteries and it would make sale easier. It also 
enabled male members of noble families to enter orders or the cloister with- 
out the obligation of caring for their property. Thompson estimates that 
within three hundred years, 12 per cent of the princely houses, 36 per cent 
of the counts, and 80 per cent of the lesser noble families lacked heirs to 
carry on the family line because of sons entering the priesthood. 

Feudal law allowed the marriage of blood relations in order to keep and 
extend the property of families, and here again the church was firmly op- 
posed. Not only was marriage of consanguinity forbidden by ecclesiastical 
law but marriage of affinity also; that is, marriage to relatives of either father 
or mother. In addition to this, marriage by spiritual affinity was likewise 
prohibited. Those who had spiritual affinity were defined as all those who 
had participated together in the rites of baptism or confirmation.^^ Thus the 
church law helped not only to abolish incest but also to break up and dis- 
sipate large holdings. The “prohibited degrees” laws were also most im- 
portant in defining divorce relationships. 

To stabilize family relationships, the church opposed divorce from early 
times, basing its antagonism on the saying of Christ in the Gospels where 
the only exception allowed is for cause of adultery.'^^ Some of the early 
Church Fathers made other exceptions such as apostasy, idolatry, or covet- 
ousness.®^ During the early Middle Ages there was some divergence in the 
application of the rule, and several grounds for divorce were recognized in 
some of the Poenitentiedes or manuals for instruction of the laity. Even 
divorce by mutual consent was allowed a place,®® undoubtedly because of 
the reluctance of the barbarians to accept too stringent a doctrine. Not until 
the twelfth century was the law fully codified and enforced, prohibiting 
divorce except through a bishop’s court. ®® 
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By this time the church had proclaimed marriage a sacrament and now 
there were only two conditions on which a husband and wife might go 
their separate ways, (i) Divortium a vinculo matrimonii maintains that the 
original marriage was null and void, not a true marriage. Reasons for annuh 
nient are: some previous verbal contract of marriage in which the oath was 
given in \vords of the present tense; affinity or coHisanguinity to the seventh 
degree; spiritual affinity. (2) Divortium a mensa et thoro is simply a separa- 
tion of the two partners without the right to remarry. The bond or vinculum 
remains, while the separation is “from bed and board.” This is permitted 
because of adultery, apostasy, heresy, or cruelty This twofold treatment of 
the problem is of fundamental importance, since it has defined the attitude 
of the Roman Catholic Church from that day to this. It must be emphasized 
that neither of these two is divorce in the twentieth-century meaning of the 
term; for in the latter the marriage bond, once established, is broken. In 
canon law neither of these is a divorce in that sense. The first is an annul- 
ment, which declares that the marriage was not valid in the first place and 
hence there was no bond. The second is a separation order which retains 
the reality of the bond in spite of the fact that the partners are separated; 
under no conditions may either one of them break the bond. Hence we shall 
speak of them henceforth as annulment and separation. 

The question may naturally arise why in case of annulment the previous 
contract to marry had to be in the present tense. Apparently there was some 
doubt about the betrothal ceremony (which was accepted among Teutons 
as binding) where the promise was given to marry in the future, and the 
church wished to emphasize that this was not a true marriage. However, 
much difficulty arose over the fact that many of the European languages 
did not make such a clear distinction between present and future tense as 
the Latin, and much confusion resulted from the rule, with the privileged 
upper classes taking advantage of it."’** The various degrees of affinity also 
gave rise to many abuses, for in case of doubt it was not hard to discover or 
get witnesses to prove such affinity.^® Dispensations were also allowed to 
those who had violated one of the various laws of annulment, but it was pos- 
sible for only the very wealthy to obtain these.”® In spite of these many diffi- 
culties it is certain that the church laws helped to strengthen the family tie 
and thus to bring order into marriage relations. The battle with the secular 
kept up steadily until the Council of Trent in 1563, when concubinage and 
marriage by mutual consent were finally and officially banned by the 
church.”^ 

Another powerful trend in the church was asceticism. In the older Roman 
period the Christians were driven to suppress and deny the natural sexual 
impulses for many reasons: because of pagan cults which boasted of self- 
control superior to that of the Christians; as a reaction against the excesses 
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of self-indulgence in the later years of Roman rule; under the dualistic doc- 
trine of body and spirit coming through Neoplatonism, in which the body 
was evil while the spirit was good; finally in direct line from the Pauline 
epistles through the Church Fathers, where marriage was declared to be a 
second-best state or a concession to the mere demands of the flesh. Both St. 
Jerome and St. Augustin^ taught the superior purity of celibacy and placed 
marriage lowest in the scale of virtue. Theodore Schroeder refers to this de- 
velopment as “erotophobia” and asserts that it grew up along with its close 
associate, misogyny.®" The Church Fathers called woman everything from 
the “organ of the devil” to a “scorpion ever ready to sting.” 

In Russia, Christianity brought subjection of women as a result of By- 
zantine asceticism. From this time on, the female sex was regarded as un- 
clean in much of the church doctrine.®® 

In the sixth century a provincial council forbade women from receiving 
the Eucharist in their naked hands. In a number of choirs women were re- 
placed by eunuchs. The Council of Macon (585) decided by one vote that 
women had souls, but in the Russian church women were not classified as 
human beings till the time of Peter the Great.®^ (They are still prohibited 
from going behind the altar in an Orthodox church.) Nevertheless the doc- 
trine grew up that women were equal with men in the spiritual realm but 
not in the temporal world. Woman was responsible for the Fall and was 
the gateway to hell unless man kept tight rein on his impulses. The best 
assurance of doing so would be the total avoidance of women. This rule 
soon became a regular demand made upon the higher clergy, although it 
took much longer before it was applied to the lower orders. 

The rule of celibacy for the clergy was first passed in 385 by Pope Siricius 
and was called forth according to the pope’s own testimony by the immoral- 
ity of vowed priests and virgins. The decree was not popular, however, and 
was annulled by the Trullan Council in 680 which allowed all priests, dea- 
cons, and inferior clergy to have conjugal relations, except that the digami 
or twice-married were not admitted to orders. From that time to the eleventh 
century, the ascetic ideal was in open warfare with the desire of many of the 
clergy either for marriage or for some form of concubinage.®® From the 
ninth to the eleventh century the clergy were engaged in so much licentious- 
ness that it became an open scandal. Caricatures, statues, friezes, and ara- 
besques on churches and monasteries depicted monks and nuns indulging 
in sexual excesses, although these were destroyed in postmedieval times by 
later churchmen.®® The hierarchy became more and more concerned with 
the problem and finally Pope Gregory VII re-enacted the celibacy legislation 
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in 1073. was confirmed by the Lateran Council in 1215 and has been the 
official policy since that time.®^ 

A series of decisions in the Eastern or Orthodox church from Justinian 
in 528 to Leo the Philosopher in 900 led to a somewhat different outcome. 
From 900 to the present day the rule has been that monks are not allowed 
to marry but the lower orders of the secular clergy (who serve regular 
parishes) are free to do so. This prevents them, however, from rising to 
higher office in the church, for bishops are selected only from the monks 
who are bound by the vow of chastity. Among the Uniat churches (ob- 
serving the same Byzantine rite as the Orthod^ox bur submitting to the 
authority of Rome) the rule is the same: inferior clergy only may marry.®® 

Three tendencies in the Roman Catholic Church were finally crystallized 
into the social structure. These are (i) living according to the lex naturae 
or law of nature; (2) asceticism, applying at first to the monks only; (3) ec- 
clesiasticism, which embodied the theocratic ideal and applied to the or- 
dained clergy. Of the three, asceticism was recognized as the power which 
was potent to revivify the others, because reform movements so often began 
from ascetic sacrifice and enthusiasm.®® From these three elements arose a 
hierarchy of ranks: first the laity, then the religious orders, and finally the 
priesthood. The first has the duty of propagating the race and institutional- 
izing natural impulse into the marriage relationship. As we have seen, 
asceticism finally captures both the monastery and the church. The corollary 
is that the life of celibacy is considered higher than the marriage estate and 
social activity is divided into two spheres of social ethics, one for priests and 
monks (a higher ethic), and one for laymen. Morality for laymen, both in 
domestic and in political affairs, is simply a special field of natural and 
human law under the dispensation of the Fall. Patriarchalism likewise is 
traced to the Fall and belongs to the church militant rather than the church 
triumphant.^® Lewis Mumford is therefore not far wrong when he claims 
that the church fostered both chastity and fertility, each extreme being com- 
plemented by the other 

On the other hand the church undoubtedly raised the standards of mar- 
riage practice, promoted monogamy and faithfulness to vows, opposed di- 
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vorce, and helped to promote the ideal of good will. It Urged the lower 
classes to humility and obedience, the upper classes to paternalism and so- 
licitude for those under their care, and thus broadened the family ethic.^^ 
And one service which it performed is usually forgotten: it provided in the 
cloister a haven for the unmarried. Owing to the frequent wars of the times, 
the sex ratio was low and medieval society had to find a place for excess 
women. Although some went into bSguinages or settlements for women of 
lesser means to live together^® and some into the guilds, the convent did 
more than its share in enabling these women to live. 

The Position of Women 

It must not be assumed that because most of Europe had reached a 
patriarchal society at the beginning of the historical period this entailed 
absolute subjection of women. Just as family conditions are a function of 
class status, so are the rights of the individual before the law — whether 
man or woman.^^ The supremacy of the male was functional, having to do 
with the military service he owed to the king or overlord. This did not 
mean that males alone inherited property; if the eldest son in England had 
no male heir, his property went directly to his daughter.^® An estate owed 
military obligations to the king and therefore if a widow were left with 
an estate, it was to her advantage to marry again, although the king would 
see to it that she did not marry a lord who was hostile.'^® England of the 
sixth century allowed the wife to have half the property on the death of 
her husband and even the power to leave him for good cause with her half 
of the property and her children.^^ 

In the literature of feminism there appears a constant reference to the 
fact that in English common law the wife is not a person at all, being 
merged in the legal personality of her husband. The authority for this state- 
ment is always Blackstone, the famous commentator on English common 
law. Recently Mary Beard has asserted that this opinion is largely fallacious 
becayse Blackstone was quoting from common law of a late period — the 
sixteenth or seventeenth century; furthermore Blackstone disregards not only 
the common law of an earlier period but equity and statute law which 
modified the legal status of women to a marked degree.^® The studies of 
Maitland in the origins of English law make it quite clear that women had 
innumerable rights under the law which were not dependent in any way 
upon those of men; a woman had the right to own land or chattels, sue 
in the courts, and act as attorney either for herself or for her husband.^” 
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Then, as soon as she was married, her husband had the major obligation to 
the crown or lord in virtue of his military duty, and her rights therefore 
assumed a secondary place. Nevertheless she had her maritagium (land 
granted by her father as a sort of dowry upon marriage or before marriage) 
and the right to maintenance.®® Under the rule of equity, trusts (estates or 
other property given to the keeping of a trusted individual) were more 
and more often put in women’s hands and thus removed from the power 
of the common law, which would recognize the husband’s right over his 
wife’s property.®^ Therefore woman had a status considerably higher than 
many traditional writers admit. 

On the other hand, although we must qualify the older view, it would 
be false to deny that women on the whole held a -subordinate position every- 
where in the Middle Ages, at least till the rise of the towns. A decree of 
the Council of Toledo says that the husband is obliged to chastise his wife 
to a moderate degree unless he is a priest, in which case he may be more 
harsh.®" In England, even though women might possess titles and property 
by inheritance, they could not sit in parliament.®® It is true that they had 
more privileges in church law than under the newly codified common law, 
which took away their right to make wills, for example.®^ Among the upper 
classes even as late as the fifteenth century a husband is praised in a famous 
book of etiquette for knocking his wife to the ground and kicking her 
nose till it was broken when his wife scolded him in public.®® A woman’s 
position was largely due to local custom and the force of her own per- 
sonality. It often fluctuated between an idealized elevation and a low de- 
basement,®® not wholly unlike its condition ever since.®’' 

Chivalry and the Romantic Ideal 

Feudal knighthood arose partly from the retainers of a Teutonic war 
chief, partly from special bands of horsed warriors which helped to beat off 
the Saracen invaders from Spain. By the beginning of the eleventh century 
these knights were very numerous in all parts of Europe, some of them being 
freemen who accepted service with a lord, some of them owning landed 
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posing as a moral ideal” was at first circulated only among the upper classes 
through forms of etiquette and manuals of instruction for young ladies; but 
with the rise of the towns and the imitation of aristocratic mores by the 
middle classes the new form of love became more and more popularized, 
sometimes taking a frankly sensual form as in the Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles 
and “I’esprit gaulois,” and later exchanging the final tragedy for a happy 
ending which made it more acceptable to a wider public. Eventually the 
romantic idea became a necessary prelude to marriage and was merged with 
the orthodox conception of the married state, thus becoming all things to 
all men."*^ Although this conception was not influential with the early 
American colonists, it became more widely disseminated as soon as the 
pioneers had won for themselves sufficient leisure to read European plays 
and novels, and its popularity has been thoroughly reflected in American 
literature, drama, and cinema. 

The Rise of Towns and Cities 

During the period of the crusades (eleventh to thirteenth centuries) pros- 
perity was increasing and serfdom waning as more and more peasants 
bought their freedom.*'^* Rental became easier for the lord to exact than fixed 
service with its continual supervision, and so free tenancy increased. Here 
and there were a number of famines which helped to push the people off 
the land. Increasing public order made it possible to have better communica- 
tion and hence more chance for commerce and trade. Towns sprang up, 
sometimes on the border of feudal villages, sometimes in new locations. 
They were chiefly composed of two types of traders and merchants: those 
who sold the products of others such as wine, grain, and merchandise; and 
those who were artisans and sold their own products.®^ Schmoller declares 
that the rise of the medieval city marked a turning point far more im- 
portant than the later industrial revolution, which was only its “secondary 
consequence.” Certainly its importance for the family was equally great, 
for it was in these larger centers of population that individual relations 
began to predominate over those of class. The freedom of self-government 
and liberation from feudal duties meant that in town the so-called classes 
were politically though not socially equal, and a new aristocracy of wealth 
began to appear.®® It may be true that the bourgeoisie or middle class were 
at first a separate status group, but in another sense they created an atmos- 
phere in which a kind of classless society was born, with universalistic ide- 
ologies that came to flower in the French Revolution. Even though that 
universalism was often specious, it formed the seed of the new urban society 
which gave its stamp to the modern world. As more labor was needed in 
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the cities, the serf had an outlet and an escape. If he stayed for a year, he 
usually secured his freedom according to the old German aphorism Stadu 
luft macht fret (“city air makes man free”). 

Since the artisans formed the great bulk of the city population, their 
homes were more or less representative of the period. The medieval urban 
household was both a home and a workshop; it included relatives, indus- 
trial workers, and domestics. Apprentices and journeymen lived as part of 
the family of the master crafstman, sharing both common labor and com- 
mon food. These households had large dormitories to sleep in and a great 
hall to eat in, as well as workrooms where both men and women plied the 
trade under the tutelage of the master craftsman.^®^ The latter with some 
of his workers, both men and women, belonged to the guilds, which were 
not only powerful in organizing the economic life of the city but often 
enough were political institutions as well. 

The implications of this new life were that both women and children 
participated far more in industry and community life than was true at any 
time after the sixteenth century; for from the Renaissance and Reformation 
to the eighteenth and succeeding centuries, the home became increasingly 
divorced from the workplace and the housewife began to lose touch with 
the outside world.^^^ The youngest sons of the family often served as night 
watchmen in the medieval city.^"^ Here also the guardianship of all minors 
passed from the family as such. The city had primary guardianship over its 
dwellers/*^^ By the fourteenth century the father still had some guardianship 
over the wife and the right to punish the children, but the girl began to 
get the right to choose her husband instead of having him selected by ar- 
rangement with the family The artisan family of the period was a minia- 
ture economic monarchy within the larger authority of the city. Wife and 
children, apprentices and factors (all who shared the same bread), were 
under the power of the Brotherr or employer. At the same time they were 
allowed much individual freedom which was not permitted in the great 
merchant families.^^^® The latter, for the most part, went in for gaudy dis- 
play of luxuries, silks, and finery to outdo the fading aristocracy. Indeed, 
except in Italy during the early Renaissance, the status of women of the 
merchant class did not improve markedly. 

In the artisan families of the medieval cities, women gained more prom- 
inence than at any other time in European history, with the possible exception 
of the twentieth century. Women also engaged extensively in trade; in the 
days of Edward I (thirteenth century) we are told that Wallingford had 
fifty women traders.^"’' Women were admitted to the barber-surgeon guilds 
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in England, they did most of the brewing, and they had a liberal share in 
the wool industry as sorters, packers, carders, spinners, weavers, and dyers. 
The term “spinster” for an unmarried woman goes back to the close rela- 
tion between these women and the spinning industry.^”® On the Continent 
from the time of Louis IX (thirteenth century) the silk industry and the 
making of gold thread were carried on solely by women, who had as many 
as five corporations organized with masters, workers, and apprentices, all 
women. The masters or mistresses {mattresses) of these guilds elected 
prudes-femmes (trusted women) to represent them in the council just as 
the masculine guild masters chose prud'hommes (trusted men); and al- 
though the women’s guilds were formally under the supervision of a prud’- 
homme, this seems to have been a polite fiction.^^’** In fifteenth-century 
France, the most important trade for women was that of lingere (linen 
draper). The guilds engaged in the manufacture of linen cloth were both 
religious and economic and were entirely unsupervised by men.”*^ Unlike 
some of the other guilds, these placed no limit on the number of apprentices; 
so the bourgeois often entered their daughters to save them from the perils 
of Voisivete (leisure) The king issued rules that no woman of bad repu- 
tation should be admitted. If any one of them became immoral after work- 
ing on the job, she was to be expelled from lodging or public meeting with 
others of the same trade though not from engaging in the industry.^^^ Ap- 
parently the practices of this guild became popular because they were 
adopted for the silk industry in Lyon, Toulouse, and Tours in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries."® By this time a guild of this type began to be a 
substitute for the cloister in providing a place for the surplus female popu- 
lation. 

In Paris from 1292 to 1300 there were something like eighty trades open 
to both sexes. It was common for the widow of a master to keep his power 
over his workers until she died, though usually another took charge."^ The 
two sexes did not enjoy equal privileges through most of France but in 
Paris they were more nearly equal.^^® By the sixteenth century women in 
many French cities were working in large numbers of trades. At the time 
of the Huguenot migration to England, English masters took on Huguenot 
women in great numbers. Women and girls either brought a knowledge 
of the trade or worked until they learned it, much to the discomfiture of 
their male colleagues who complained that women were taking bread out 
of the mouths of men."® 

A vein of communalism ran through the urban life of the Middle Ages, 
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some of it inherited from the feudal estate. Public bakeries supplemented 
the food of the home; public cookshops were also fairly common, catering 
to the richer bourgeoisie; and most bathing was done in public bath- 
houses.^^^ These bathhouses came to be the centers of easy sociability where 
neighbors gathered for light conversation.^^® Apparently there was no false 
modesty here, for we are told that men and women bathed together without 
the formality of clothing.^® In fact an Italian writer of the period com- 
plained that boys and girls in their teens ran naked to the public baths 
through the streets. Before the end of the medieval period the bathhouses 
came to have a bad name as hangouts for women of easy virtue.^“® In addi- 
tion, houses of prostitution were officially established by many cities as a 
method of protecting the daughters of the bourgeoisie , since the understand- 
ing was that no girls in the houses could come from the immediate lo- 
cality.^“^ These brothels, built with tax funds, were put in charge of a 
prominent citizen who saw to it that there was no disorder. The profits 
were shared by both religious and secular authorities.^”" In French and 
German cities the public houses of prostitution were used for hospitality 
extended to important guests. A serious outbreak of syphilis at the end 
of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth centuries revealed the danger 
of these customs, so that with the aid of the Catholic Reformation many of 
the houses were closed.^”^ At the same time the acceptance of public policy 
for licensed prostitution grew to be current practice. 

The Rise of the Bourgeois Family 

By the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, more and more guilds were ex- 
cluding women’”® and female salaries dropped lower and lower. At the 
end of the fourteenth century the ratio of women’s wages to those of men 
had been about three to four. It dropped to a ratio of one to two in the 
fifteenth century and still lower in the sixteenth. Thus the nearer society 
came to modern industrialism, the lower was the salary of women.’”** The 
absorption of the towns and cities into national states, with the conse- 
quent lessening of participation in government by the common people, made 
the family a more and more private affair separated from community life. 
On the woman’s side this was the result of gradual exclusion from industry, 
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while on the man’s side it meant a growing separation of the home from 
the workshop. To complete the circle, the increasingly private character of 
the house led to a relaxation of interest in public affairs. Concomitant with 
these changes came a change in the home itself; instead of the rude furni- 
ture of the medieval period there was an increase in such bric-a-brac as 
vases, rugs, metal work, curtains, and the like, and from now on the burden 
of “keeping house” grew heavier.^"^ Paraphernalia for taking care of chil- 
dren also developed; such items as toys, cradles, toddlers, and children’s 
books became more common in the sixteenth century.^”® 

Although the feudal order remained in force in Germany and central 
Europe longer than it did in the West,^"® many changes in family life were 
appearing there, first because the law of primogeniture was poorly observed 
and estates were continually redivided until the noble families were impover- 
ished, and second because of the influence of the Reformation. The middle 
class habit of marrying girls at an early age — fourteen or thereabouts — was 
observed.^““ Just as in medieval times, the girls who were married in their 
teens began the round of childbearing almost immediately and wife mor- 
tality was very great. There was also absolute resignation to dying by 
disease, for medical remedies were rude and meager.^'*^ Likewise in Eng- 
land during Elizabethan times girls were married at fifteen or sixteen; and 
younger sisters were not allowed to marry first, for the older girls would be 
considered spinsters by the age of twenty. Some were even married before 
puberty and were made to wait before taking up their duties as wives and 
mothers.^®^ In Germany the habit of betrothal long before marriage, which 
had come down from early Teutonic times, was continued in Luther’s day. 
The custom was given the full support of the reformer himself, who went 
so far as to say that betrothal was just as binding as marriage. In opposition 
to the Roman Catholics, he declared that betrothal was binding even though 
the man had relations with someone other than the betrothed; after a man 
had plighted his troth, he was obliged to keep it forever.^®® Very frequently 
ceremonial betrothal was arranged before marriage, and after the occasion 
the betrothed were referred to as husband and wife, with the sexual privi- 
leges of marriage allowed. This practice was carried over to the American 
colonies in some instances.^ 

With the changed conditions of newer bourgeois existence, the position 
of women began to sink once more. The loss of economic status may have 
been primarily responsible, and yet the Reformation itself tended to accen- 
tuate the trend. Luther thought that woman’s place was in the home, and 
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he glorified her household duties.^ He judged the goodness of a wife by 
her obedience and said of his own that she was “more” compliant and 
obedient than he had “dared to hope” although he admitted that absolute 
obedience was not a woman’s nature. Following up this realistic honesty 
he wrote that if he married again, it might be better to carve an obedient 
wife out of stone; for he doubted whether any were really obedient.^®® 
With the Reformation the legal position of marriage began to shift its 
base, for in Protestant theory and practice this was a civil affair. Luther be- 
lieved that marriage was a “worldly, extrinsic thing” which was valid with 
or without the sanction of any church.^®^ Since the Scriptures do not sup- 
port the doctrine that marriage is a sacrament, Luther thought of it as pri- 
marily a matter of civil contract^®® and this view was also adopted by 
Calvinists and other Protestants. For the Roman Catholic rule about for- 
bidden “degrees” of consanguinity, Luther proposed the law of Leviticus 
which prohibited natural consanguinity only to the second degree.^®® He 
also contended that marrying unbaptized persons should be allowed, quot- 
ing the example of Augustine’s Christian mother Monica, who was married 
to the pagan Patricius.^^^’ Probably the most bitterly contested step taken by 
the Protestants was allowing the clergy to marry. Since Luther taught that 
marriage was morally superior to celibacy, he felt that he ought to practice 
what he taught and consequently married a former nun, Katharine von 
Bora.’^’ Though at first this step was regarded even by Protestants as too 
radical, at length it became more or less standard practice in the Protestant 
community. 

As soon as it became evident that marriage was to be placed on the basis 
of civil contract, the divorce problem became acute. For if marriage was to 
be regulated by the state without church control, the state could also regu- 
late the conditions of divorce, with the church as an adviser only. Luther 
himself hated divorce and even said that he would prefer bigamy (as he did 
in the cases of Henry VIII and Philip of Hesse). He contended that the 
Scriptures allowed divorce for adultery only but he thought the Catholic 
Church was wrong in not allowing remarriage. At the same time he shows 
clearly between the lines of his writings that he wanted a more satisfactory 
answer for the problem of divorce and was searching for a new principle.^^® 
In general the reformers held to the view that the Catholic stringency about 
divorce promoted immorality among the common people while making it 
comparatively easy for those with money to obtain dispensations or elaborate 
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legal grounds for annulment in a way impossible to the poor. With regard 
to grounds for divorce, sentiment was somewhat divided; nearly everywhere, 
adultery was considered sufficient cause, and to this were added desertion, 
cruelty, insanity, and incurable disease.^^* The number of divorces steadily 
increased, not merely because of the change in church doctrine but perhaps 
chiefly as a result of the growing individualism of bourgeois life.^^® 

During the sixteenth century there appears to have been a further relaxa- 
tion of sexual mores. The passing of the convent in Protestant countries 
made the problem of extra women much more acute, particularly since 
they found less work outside the home. No great stigma was attached to 
illegitimacy among the middle classes of central Europe because there was 
no estate involved as in the case of the upper classes.^^^ Some of the sects 
arising in the Reformation era encouraged loose sexual practices. The Ana- 
baptists at Munster under King John Becold even set up polygamy. John 
himself had fifteen wives and Jan Wilhelms, a follower, had twenty-one.^"*** 
The Brown sect of the Anabaptists, founded in England, encouraged bun- 
dling with other men’s wives, and this practice was carried over to the 
American colonics, since the Pilgrims were an offshoot of the Brownists. 

Perhaps some distinction should be drawn between the emphasis of 
Luther and that of Calvin on worldly pleasures. Luther himself was not a 
Puritan; he loved games and entertainments, enjoyed convivial company, 
and liked to see the young dancing or performing in theatricals.^"’*^ On the 
other hand, Calvin and the Puritans who followed his doctrine thought 
man’s worldly calling so important that work should occupy his major time 
and all other things should be sacrificed to diligence in business. The Puri- 
tans withdrew from community revelry and sought to have their chief 
pleasures more simply at home. There sprang up a negative concept of the 
home in which the Puritans conceived it as the place where the family could 
isolate itself from social pleasures like dancing, the theater, and music.*"’* 
Since Puritanism was a merchant and money-making culture with a sense 
of religious mission, it placed primary emphasis on the activity of the man 
engaged in business, and allowed less and less time for the arts of love, 
which were as superfluous as the other arts. This naturally reduced court- 
ship to a secondary place and heightened the importance of bargaining for 
an economically successful marriage. It also tended to lower the position of 
women to a place somewhat lower than they had had in the late medieval 
period. The outstanding Puritan reformer John Knox went so far as to pub- 
lish in 1558 a volume. The First Blast of the Trumpet Against the Monstrous 
Regiment of Women, Much of it was directed against Mary of Scotland, 
whom he denounced bitterly as stepping out of the place reserved for her 

Frank H. Hankins, “Divorce” in Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, Vol. 5, p. 179. 

Calhoun, op, cit., p. 27. 

Ibid,, p. 34. 

Ibtd,, p. 20. 
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McGiffert, op, cit,, pp. 298-308. 

Calhoun, op, cit,, pp. 38, 40. 
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sex to rule over others. Unsatisfied with this invective, he went on to give 
wholesale condemnation of women, quoting Scripture, philosophers, Church 
Fathers, and writers from the Greek period to his own day in proof of the 
sin and foolishness of woman, who should recognize her subordinate place 
under the rule of the man.'°^ Children too had to recognize their place. In 
Calvin’s view, they were to be ruled with a rod of iron and kept submissive; 
disobedience (as prescribed by the Old Testament) could be punished even 
with death.^'^^ Judging from the evidence at hand, there is little to show 
that this harsh rule was often put into actual practice. 

The Renaissance led to an increasing refinement of manners. Books of 
etiquette became popular, enabling the newly formed bourgeoisie to aspire 
to a higher social position.^®^ Among aristocratic circles in the Italian cities 
women were given many new rights and privileges, particularly education 
in arts and letters, and social life was much freer than it had been in pre- 
vious generations. There is little to show that this change affected the com- 
mon people. Courtly manners, however, finally made their way northward 
into France and the northern countries, where they finally flowered in the 
salon life of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Under this new sensi- 
tiveness the older habits of the nobles, who ate like peasants in the Middle 
Ages, gradually began to take on a somewhat more aesthetic tone.'***’ The 
romantic ideal became greatly strengthened until Castiglione went so far 
as to say that a court lady should love the man she was going to marry.^*^® 
This was still an exception to the general rule of marriage by convenience, 
although it showed which way the wind was blowing. On the other hand, 
the legal status of woman was not raised any higher and in some respects was 
even lowered, since the dower (or right of the wife to one third of the hus- 
band’s property at his death) was no longer considered obligatory. This 
meant that the husband could now leave his entire property to someone 
else if he chose to do so. 

Summary 

Between the barbarians who roamed the forests of Europe before the 
coming of the Romans and the colonists who set sail from England for the 
shores of America was a family development of a thousand years or more. 
Matriarchalism gave way to patriarchalism, while the consanguine form, 
after a period of transition, was supplanted by a permanent conjugal pat- 
tern. Migration and the wandering of people brought the need for a stricter 
control on behavior. At first this was enforced by the warrior chief, who 

Helen C. White, Social Criticism in Popular Religious Literature of the Sixteenth Century 
(New York: Macmillan, 1944), p. 161. 

Calhoun, op. cit., p. 47. 
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155 Charles Seignobos, The Evolution of the Trench People, translated by Catherine Alison Phil- 
lips (New York: Knopf, 1932), pp. 228-229. 

15 ® Count Baldesar Castiglione, The Book of the Courtier, translated by Leonard Eckstein Op- 
dycke (New York: Horace Liveright, 1929), p. 222. 
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became an overlord, but soon he was joined by priests who added super- 
naturalistic controls from another society. The merging of these two streams 
resulted in organization along fairly rigid lines and led to the strange 
mingling of surging impulse and hoary restraint so peculiar to feudalism. 
After a few wild struggles, the European family settled down (or reverted) 
to another form of the sacred society in the manor or feudal village, where 
it was as effectively isolated from the outside world as in the days of pre- 
literate tribesmen. 

It was, however, an isolation with a difference, for in place of the old 
homogeneous tribe there was now a series of social levels or classes with 
poverty and enforced monogamy among the serfs accompanied by polygamy 
or concubinage in the nobility or royal houses. The institutional controls 
of the church exerted pressure on the privileged classes until their forms of 
marriage were more in line with the monogamous ideal and divorce was 
more and more severely restricted. At the same time celibacy among the 
clergy became more and more prevalent until it was accepted practice in the 
Roman Catholic Church and on the higher levels of ecclesiastical orders in 
the Orthodox Church. 

The upper classes, having as always more mobility than the lower, began 
to break the mold once more as the knights of the various orders cam- 
paigned in Spain and took up the crusades. This connected them with new 
currents of thought and incidentally opened up new roads of travel for the 
troubadours. The romantic ideal entered Europe and gave increasing vitality 
to chivalry; in turn this ideal became a rival of the church for the allegiance 
of the nobility. At the same time strange new customs from the East also 
undermined the stability of the aristocratic family. A current of unrest arose 
which swept away from its moorings the ship of marriage so safely an- 
chored in the quiet harbor of feudalism. Trade and commerce began to 
flourish and the lower classes were caught up into the current; it took them 
into the new towns and cities, where they became free citizens for the first 
time. As they set up their guilds, a new form of urban family came into 
existence where man and woman worked often side by side. As woman 
entered the industrial world, her status rose, and the older forms of arranged 
marriages were modified among the new middle class. It appeared for a 
time as though she would win her emancipation, but the time was not ripe. 
Wages were lowered and early capitalism removed the home from the work- 
shop. Before long wage labor began to displace guild labor, and men became 
the chief breadwinners. Woman retreated to the home again where now 
her tasks increased with the newer household furnishing. With the Ref- 
ormation came a new sacralizing of the home in terms of the individualistic 
ideal and a renaissance of the older Pauline ideas about the subordinate 
status of women and the “obedient” wife. 

Marriage soon became in Protestant countries an individual contract 

1 ®® Sec Howard Becker, “Processes of Secularisation: An Ideal-Typical Analysis with Special 

Reference to Personality Change as Affected by Population Movement,’* Sociological Review, 

24 (April, July, and October, 1932), p. 149, for a generalized account of rigid reorganiza- 
tion accompanying high mobility. 
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regulated by the state instead of a sacrament; divorce, too, was consequently 
subject to political authority, although in practice it was available chiefly 
to the male. Protestant clergy now followed the marriage practices of the 
laity and celibacy was rejected. Furthermore, the Puritan form of Protestant- 
ism gave such impetus to trade and worldly callings as divine duties that it 
regarded all natural pleasures as sinful. Children must therefore be literally 
whipped into shape or else their natural bent to evil would cause them to 
step aside from the path of duty. With all this harshness and severity, there 
was at the same time a fundamental integrity of purpose, and for both 
clergy and laity, freedom of conscience was coupled with the fear of divine 
retribution. Haunted by a sense of an illimitable future and goaded by an 
inner voice that would not let them rest, the Puritan family embarked on 
the voyage to the New World. 
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topics for discussion or reports 

1. Compare the views of family development by stages in Burgess and Locke, 
The Family, pp. 18-22 and the one given by Miiller-Lyer, The Family, chap. 
9. How do they compare with the account given here? 

2. Read Goodsell’s History of Marriage and the Family, chap. 6, noting the 
origin of our present wedding ceremony and write an essay on how present 
practice reflects medieval customs. 

3. Sec Mary Beard’s work, Woman as Force in History, especially the section on 
the medieval period, and compare her view of the status of women with that 
of Coulton in his Medieval Panorama, chap. 45. 

4. Write a paper on the rise of the romantic ideal, its modern manifestations, giv- 
ing your own criticism. For guidance consult De Rougemont, Love in the 
Western World, and J. K. Folsom, The Family and Democratic Society, espe- 
cially index items on Love and the Romantic complex. 

5. On the changing family type in Russia both pre- and post-revolutionary, com- 
pare Elnett’s Historic Origin and Social Development of Family Life in Russia 
with Fannina W. Halle, Women in Soviet Russia. For a short introduction and 
orientation note Burgess and Locke, The Family, chap. 6. 

6. Write a paper on the joint and stem family. See G. C. Homans’ English ViL 
lagers of the Thirteenth Century, chap. 8, for inheritance related to the joint 
family and the stem family. Then see the account of both types of family in 
Zimmerman and Frampton, Family and Society. 

7. Prepare a report on divorce in medieval times and today. For changes in Euro- 
pean divorce customs see Coulton, Medieval Panorama, chap. 46, and article 
“Divorce” in the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences. 
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American Families Today; Development and 
Differentiation of Types 
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The Western Heritage 

C^OLONIAL families in America, while reflecting a variety of frontier 
conditions, were also shaped by historical factors and events which charac- 
terized the previous development of Western civilization. Some of these 
were intricate and complex and even, in some instances, self-contradictory 
in nature. Others were simpler and more direct and occasionally represented 
mutually converging trends. 

As an example of the former type of historical influence, examine the 
impact of Christianity on the colonial family. From the teachings of Jesus 
came certain rather inchoate notions about the equality of the sexes and still 
others emphasizing the irrevocability of marriage, though the latter are 
somewhat mitigated by the unmistakable attacks on the formalism of all 
institutions. From Paul, on the other hand, came a generally negative view 
toward sex, correlated with notions of the inferiority of women. Paul saw 
marriage as a mere concession to man’s basic weakness. The contrast is 
more apparent when we remember that the analogies used by Jesus in his 
teachings were most frequently ones drawn from family life — fatherhood, 
brotherhood, and the like — strong indications from the standpoint of pro- 
jective psychology, that Jesus put extremely high value on family relationships. 

The early Christians followed Paul’s teachings in these respects more 
than they did those of Jesus. Their leaders’ attitudes toward sex were strongly 
negative and women were, in their view, accorded only a subsidiary position. 
Perhaps it is fairer to say that the position of women in the early Christian 
groups tended to reflect their position in the larger society probably more 
than it reflected Paul’s views. At any rate, the early Christians, while they 
were more influenced by Paul, nevertheless continued quite universally to 
marry and to raise families. It remained for the later church to develop im- 
portant alternative patterns of celibacy on the basis of Paul’s teachings. In 
fact it was four hundred years before even the clergy were prohibited from 
marrying. But in these four hundred years, the aversion toward sex on the 
part of the Christian Fathers increased, and with this came a greater and 
greater identification, in their attitudes, of women with sex, so that as the 
negative view toward sex grew the status of woman diminished,^ partly in 
reaction to the contrasting Roman patterns. 

1 For a brief account of this increasing antipathy toward sex and womankind see Willystine 
Goodsell, A History of Marriage and the Family (rev. ed., New York: Macmillan, 1934)) 
pp. 160-164. 

^ 3 ^ 
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In the earliest days of Christianity marriage had been a lay ceremony. 
Century by century it came to include more religious form but not until 
1164 did the Church oflScially proclaim marriage to be one of the sacra- 
ments.^ The Renaissance, the rise of Protestantism, the commercial revolu- 
tion, and the growth of individualism all converged to make marriage a civil 
rather than church affair and served to make the middle class family over 
into a property institution, not by stripping marriage and the family of all 
“Christian” implications but by reinterpreting them in the new, peculiarly 
Protestant, framework of “worldly ascetism,” in which they were but in- 
strumental to the individual’s general purpose of accumulating property as 
evidence of the grace of God.^ 

So much for a necessarily oversimplified example of one of the more 
complex and inwardly contradictory historical currents which molded and 
shaped the family of colonial times. An example of a simpler and more 
direct kind of influence is that of factors making for patriarchal organiza- 
tion of the family. It is not germane here to discuss the ways in which 
patriarchal power differed among Hebrew, Greek, Roman, and Teutonic 
cultures since that has already been done in previous chapters. It is only 
pertinent to note that the families in each of these otherwise differing societies 
were every one in their several ways patriarchal. Feudalism brought to the 
fore its own peculiar brand of the patriarchate. While there were a few in- 
stances, notably in the late Roman republic and among some of the Germanic 
tribes, of relative equality of husband and wife, yet most of the historical 
influences shaping the colonial family were, convergingly, patriarchal in 
character. 

The early settlers in this country thus did not start life on the new con- 
tinent entirely fresh. While they brought with them only sparse material 
equipment for coping with rigorous frontier life, they did bring a weighty 
baggage of culturally inherited ideas. They were highly individualistic when 
compared with people of the previous, feudalistic era, and yet they placed 
a high value on family life. This family life was in large measure patterned 
for them by their culture. They were monogamous and patriarchal; and 
they were intolerant of anything which tended to disrupt either of these sets 
of attitudes. They were, as we shall see, mixed in their assumptions regard- 
ing women and sex. And again, as we shall discover, they thought of the 
family as a double-edged instrument — a means of accumulating property and 
a device for enlarging the Kingdom of God. 


A Frame of Reference for Comparing Family Patterns 

The early colonists, though a large portion of them came from remark- 
ably similar segments of English society, differed sufliciently in their pat- 
terns of family relationships to make it worth our while to compare and 

2 Goodsell, op. cit.» p. 222. 

8 See Max Weber, The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism (New York: Scribner's, 
1930). 
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contrast them. In so doing we shall focus our attention on certain significant 
aspects of family life and values. In the first place, we shall endeavor to pic- 
ture the role and status of the members tvithin each type of family config- 
uration, in terms of the functions of the father, mother, and child, the 
patterns of power and permissibility (subordination and superordination), 
and any notions of intrinsic or ultimate worth attributed to the individual. 
Here we shall be dealing with the family as if it were a little, self-contained 
society. 

In the second place, we shall sketch the functions of the family with 
respect to the larger society of which it was a part. To what degree was the 
family assigned the functions of inducting the child into the culture and of 
preparing him for participation in society? What tasks of economic pro- 
duction and consumption were given to the family to perform? What were 
its religious functions? What recreational activities were essentially family 
affairs? To what extent was the social control of individual behavior left 
in the hands of the family ? Here, in this section, we will examine the family 
in terms of its place in the over-all society. 

And finally, we shall try to delineate what might be called the ideology 
of the family. By this term we mean that complex of (for them, at least) 
somewhat consistent ideas by which participants explained to themselves 
the basic meaning and purpose of marriage and family relationships. This 
can be approximated through a study of the documents which bear directly 
on it, but it may also be approached through an examination of the inter- 
relationships of the family with other social institutions (church, school, 
state, and economic institutions). An understanding of family ideology can 
be furthered by investigating the significance to the people themselves of 
their sex notions and their attitudes on morality. And, finally, a considera- 
tion of the central meanings which people attached to such patterns as their 
approved methods of choosing mates or their ways of meeting the problem 
of marital dissolution will increase our grasp of this group philosophy of 
marriage and the family. Through such an analysis of direct and indirect 
hints at a family ideology, we can piece together the operative conception a 
people had of the interrelationships among the individual, the family, and 
society. 

Didactically it may be profitable to summarize in outline form this frame 
of reference which we will use as a tool for comparisons: 

I. Role and status of family members: 

A. Functions of father, mother, child 

B. Patterns of subordination and superordination 

C. Any notions of intrinsic, ultimate value attributed to members or 
any category of members 

II. Functions of the family: 

A. Educational 

B. Economic 

C. Religious 

D. Recreational 

E. Social control 
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III. Ideology of the family: 

A. Basic meaning or purpose attributed to marriage and family re- 
lationships, as implicit in 

1. Interrelationships of the family with other institutions such as 
the church, the school, the state, and business 

2. Sex. and morality attitudes 

3. Patterns of choosing mates and of meeting marital dissolution 


The New England Puritan Family 

Without question the culture of Puritan New England had more to do 
with the shaping of our national culture than did that of any other colonial 
region or that of any subsequent immigrant group. Our governmental struc- 
ture and our attitudes toward it, our methods of business enterprise and our 
national habits of thrift and industriousness associated with them, our in- 
strumental approach to institutions and the corollary idiosyncrasy of build- 
ing our highest values (ends) into the very ongoing processes of day-to-day 
living (means) — all these and a host more of the attributes of our cultural 
ethos received their distinctive stamp from the peculiar configuration of 
folkways and mores which was Puritan New England. This is no whit less 
true of the family as an institution in our culture. The frantic alternation 
between taut sexual prudery and blatant self-indulgent “wolfism,” the con- 
tradiction between woman as a subservient creature and woman as a co- 
equal companion, the contrast between the notion that a present generation 
of youths, juvenile delinquents all, is going to the devil, and the notion 
that our children, properly and gently trained, will transform society — 
these are not new culture paradoxes with us; we were anticipated in these 
paradoxical notions by the cultural ambivalences of the Puritans of New 
England, and the same basic family attitudes which brought these about 
three hundred years ago continue in some measure to operate today. What 
manner of institution was this New England family.? 

Role and Status of Members 

The father in the New England Puritan family was unmistakably the 
head. This patriarchal position he held as a result of English common law, 
secular practice, and traditional sanctions, and also as a consequence of his 
particular heritage of religious doctrine. The wife was distinctly subordinate 
to her husband in matters of ownership of property, major decisions of pol- 
icy, inheritance, and the like. Her activities were circumscribed and the 
notion that she was the “weaker vessel” was generally affirmed. This pattern 
of headship of the husband and subordination of the wife is one with which 
the average elementary school child in our society has become familiar 
through his repeated study of American history. 

What is generally not so well recognized, however, is that this is merely 
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the point from which the newly arrived Puritan family started. This simple 
set of assumptions regarding status was soon to be modified by three 'inter- 
related sets of factors. First, there were new roles required in the new 
country. The tasks of clearing the land, building the houses and barns, mak- 
ing the farm and household tools and the like, were tasks that had to be 
carried on over and above the ones which were required for day-to-day liv- 
ing, such as raising, gathering, and cooking the food (and preserving the 
surplus for winter use), spinning, weaving cloth, dyeing, making the cloth- 
ing, chopping firewood, and the thousand and one other activities made 
necessary by a self-sufficient family economy characterized by extreme scar- 
city. Women were forced by the exigencies of the situation to help in the 
heavier jobs as well as to carry on their unusually arduous household rou- 
tines — all this in addition to the bearing of great numbers of children. This 
extension of woman’s role unquestionably had a very important part in the 
modification of her status from the simple one of subordination to her hus- 
band to one in which the wife, though still dominated theoretically by her 
husband, was in many respects actually his co-equal. 

Second, the implicit, functioning conception that the family — rather than 
the state or some other institution — is the organizing center for society 
necessarily had its impact on the position of woman. That New England 
Puritan society was essentially family-centered is a point which has been for 
too long underestimated ^ and one to which we shall return when we con- 
sider the ideology of this family. Here it is only important to note that such 
a conception, even though it was largely unconscious, had an automatic 
effect of making woman’s role take on far greater significance than it could 
have in a state-centered or church-centered society, especially in those days 
when church and state were traditionally affairs dominated by men. The 
effects of this conception on woman’s role were no doubt exaggerated by 
the absence in the New World of outwardly imposed government on the 
one hand and the lack of a complex class structure on the other — things 
which in England had constituted for the Puritan such a large (and men- 
acing!) part of his social milieu. 

Third, the growing individualism of the time was responsible in some 
measure for increasing woman’s status. This individualism was the product 
of several factors. Protestantism laid great stress on individual worth, in- 
dividual moral responsibility, and individual rather than corporate relation- 
ships with God. Concomitantly, the rise of commercial relationships and 
capitalism began to break down all the old, settled, feudal relationships that 
rested on inherited, ascribed, and group-sanctioned status, and to build up 
in their stead relationships of a highly individualistic sort resting on per- 
sonally achieved status. In its turn, the rugged Northern frontier provided 
a set of social conditions which operated, convergent with Protestantism and 
capitalism, to heighten the importance of the individual relative to other 
social categories. The net result of these various emphases on individual per- 

^ The analysis of Puritan society as extremely family-centered has been made recently by Ed- 
mund S. Morgan in his The Puritan Family (Boston: Boston Public Library, i944)» PP« 78 ff. 
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formance was to give woman, whose role in colonial life was obviously so 
extreftiely important, an even more augmented status.® 

That the early Puritans considered children to be sinful and depraved is 
well known. It is also common knowledge that their children were given 
useful and often arduous tasks very early in life by contemporary standards. 
Work was indeed thought to be one of the best ways by which the young 
child might begin to depart from his natural sinfulness. Education, par- 
ticularly in learning the Scriptures, was another remedy employed to drive 
out original depravity. Finally, if the child persisted in his evil ways, he 
was to be treated with sternness and physical punishment. This complex 
of ideas seems to indicate that the child in early New England had a very 
low and servile status in the family. 

Such a conclusion, however, would be inaccurate. While it is true that 
the relation between parent and child had the trappings of formality and 
emotionlessness in many respects, yet there are many indications that this 
was more apparent than real. Although the new-born child was held to be 
sinful, he did represent a soul to be saved. As Puritanism became a more 
settled way of life, the children born to Christian families came more and 
more to be regarded, probably unconsciously, as the chief potentialities for 
the increase of the Kingdom of God, for the Puritans soon began to ignore 
the nonbelievers about them as prospects for evangelism. Nor was the re- 
ligious aspect the only one making for a high valuing of the child. The 
worldly asceticism of Puritanism centered around the gaining of property 
as an evidence of the grace of God. The most important consequence of 
this idea was to enhance the family as a property institution. Now a child 
was not only a worker helping to increase the goods of the family; he was 
also a future heir to the accumulated property — he made the continuity of 
the family possible. 

It is thus to be expected that the actual status of the child in the New 
England family was somewhat confused and contradictory. The popular 
stereotype is that the colonial Puritan child had the supposed sin quite lit- 
erally beaten out of him. Yet there is really no convincing evidence that 
he was corporally punished any more regularly or severely than is the con- 
temporary American child. Again, the general notion today is that the father 
ruled the entire family with a very firm hand, made all the basic decisions, 
and stood for no opposition. Yet, again, there are many indications that 
children at a very early age were treated as individuals; that is, their differ- 
ing temperaments and desires were respected. In fine, one must conclude 
that the pattern of role and status in the New England family represented 

^ If it strikes the reader as self-contradictory to cite in one and the same analysis the *‘family- 
ccntcredness” and the “individualism” of a society such as that of colonial New England, 
then it is because he is accustomed to thinking in absolutes and polarities. In Puritan New 
England individualism and family-centeredness were not antithetical polarities that tended 
to cancel each other, however inevitable that might seem to be purely from the standpoint 
of logic. On the contrary, each was a reaction — and in the same direction — from the 
class-categorized social, political, and economic structure of feudalism. Perhaps another way 
to put it would be to say that this society tended to break up into family molecules in those 
respects in which it was not expedient to go all the way to complete individualism. 
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a cotnpromise between that of the historically established patriarchate and 
that of equalitarian individualism. 

functions of the Family 

The self-sufficiency of this family is so familiar to us that here we need 
only remind ourselves that this is probably the area in which the contem- 
porary American family differs most markedly from its New England pre- 
cursor. Today educational, economic, religious, recreational, and control 
functions have come to be performed by differentiated agencies outside the 
family. It is, doubtless, in the economic realm that the shift has been most 
marked. The contemporary family is dependent on one or more workers 
who perform rather highly specialized tasks, tasks which are performed 
outside the home. The New England household was, contrariwise, a co- 
operative economic unit, producing all kinds of raw materials and trans- 
forming these into finished products, most of which were consumed by the 
family itself. 

This difference between the New England colonial family and the con- 
temporary family has been overstated, however. The difference is attribut- 
able more to rural-urban differences than to differences brought on by 
historical changes. The New England village family was by no means as 
self-sufficient as the rural family. Conversely, the contemporary rural Ameri- 
can family has not lost nearly so many of its functions as has the contem- 
porary city family.® One should not take this to mean, however, that there 
have been few changes from the New England rural family to the contem- 
porary one. The family-centered barn-raisings, quilting bees, and husking bees 
as examples of cooperative economic and recreational activities; the shear- 
ing, combing, spinning, dyeing, weaving, and tailoring of wool into clothing 
for all the members of the family as an example of the hosts of economic self- 
sufficiency activities; the Bible reading and family prayers as an example of 
family religious functioning; the training of children as chiefly a family 
affair — all these and many more examples could be cited to show how re- 
markably the New England rural family differed from the contemporary 
rural American family. 

Ideology of the Family 

The family was undoubtedly the most important institution in Puritan 
society. Both government and religion as institutions were subsidiary to it. 
The state and other governmental units merely did whatever was left over 
after family control had been exerted. And as for religion, there had come 
with Protestantism a close linkage with economics; these two were inter- 
twined, principally in the functioning of the family. While it was the in- 
dividual who received a “call” to some vocation, it was his family that 
advised him regarding the genuineness of this “calling,” and it would be 
largely a family rather than an individual affair once he went into it. 

® This point will be developed later in this chapter in another connection. 
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The Puritan revolted against marriage as a religious sacrament. It was 
a strictly civil affair and for a time marriages by a preacher were not al- 
lowed. And again the Puritan allowed divorce, which neither the Roman 
Church nor the Church of England had permitted. However, these two 
things do not mean that the family had become separated from religious 
practices. On the contrary, we have already seen that it carried on many 
religious functions and that it was even regarded as the nucleus out of 
which the growing Kingdom would emerge. No; the emergence of civil 
marriage and divorce reflected the fact that the individual and the family 
were really held to be above the church, so much so in fact that there was 
not going to be any acknowledgment that the church had a right to marry 
people or for that matter that it had a right to keep them married against 
their wishes. 


Families in the Middle Colonies 

While it has been possible to treat the New England family as a single 
phenomenon owing to the remarkable homogeneity of the people who 
settled in the colonies there, ^ it is by no means as simple to describe mar- 
riage and family behavior in the Middle Colonies. The people who came to 
live in the colonies lying between New England to the north and east and 
Maryland to the south came from very diverse cultures in Europe and hence 
had widely different family patterns. There were the Dutch Walloons, the 
Swedes, the French Huguenots, the Germans (who came to be called Penn- 
sylvania Dutch), the Welsh, the Moravians, the Quakers, the Scotch Pres- 
byterians, English Puritans, English conformists and royalists. Catholics, 
and a variety of other groups, each with distinctive family characteristics of 
its own. Nor did the differences tend immediately to merge and fade away, 
for the ways of life differed tremendously — from life on the great Hudson 
River estates to that of New York and Philadelphia artisans and tradesmen. 
It would be impossible within the scope of this chapter to treat each family 
type separately. Instead we shall look very briefly at one of these, the Quaker 
family. The Quaker family is chosen not because it is in any sense a typical 
or average pattern for the Middle Colonies, for there was no “central tend- 
ency” among these diverging patterns. It is chosen, rather, because (a) the 
Quakers were for a time a dominant group in a great section of these col- 
onies and (b) the Quakers are commonly confused with the Puritans in 
their family ways, whereas actually there are many interesting and impor- 
tant contrasts. 

Role and Status in the Qua\er Colonial Family 

While the Quakers were like the Puritans in holding as central values 
industry, sobriety, and thrift, they did so for quite different reasons. They 

^ The colonies of New England were settled almost entirely by English. There were a few 
Huguenots and Ulster Scots but their numbers were almost negligible. Of course not all the 
English were Puritans, but the Puritan family tended to be the prototype. 
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were this-worldly rather than other-worldly even in their theology, making 
much of their peculiar doctrine of “that of God in every man.” This “seed 
of God in man” idea led to a very different attitude toward behavior than 
that held by the Puritans. For the Quaker, sin was the absence of goodness, 
a result of neglect in “nourishing the seed”; for the Puritan, sin was an ac- 
tive, malignant, growing thing. This difference is of more than philosophic 
importance, for it led to differences in attitudes among the members of the 
family. For example, parents treated children with much the same consistent 
firmness and respect that the horticulturalist treats a growing plant. Further, 
since “that of God” was within the individual at the start, there was not 
the harshness which seemed to characterize the relationships of some Puri- 
tans toward their children, a harshness predicated on the assumption that 
the young child was possessed by the devil. Quaker family relationships 
were, to use the Quakers’ own term, “tender,” a term intended to convey 
the ideas of incomparable value and mutual respect but certainly nothing 
of sentimentality. That the Quakers put their children to work at a very 
early age there can be no doubt, but they seem not to have been accused, as 
were the Puritans, of having “sweated” their children. This is probably 
attributable more to the greater success with which the Quaker parent in- 
ternalized in his child the goals of work and diligence than to any great dif- 
ference in the amount of work done by the Puritan children and the Quaker 
children. 

Thanks to their unique theological outlook, the Quakers were far more 
democratic in their family relations than were the Puritans. The dignity of 
each individual w^as for them a nonpareil value, and it followed that there 
were less implicit status gradations in the family according to such things 
as differences in age and sex. Parents and children, father and mother, 
brother and sister, the older and younger, all were on a fairly level plane 
of family regard and esteem. Parents, it is true, had many weighty respon- 
sibilities in the rearing of their children, but the network of rights and 
duties was an evenly balanced system among the members of the family 
circle. Right dealing, industriousness, and concern for others were ends in 
themselves rather than, as among the Puritans, instrumental activities aimed 
at claiming the grace of God. This kind of presentism among the Quakers 
was in itself an exponent of the value placed on the dignity of each in- 
dividual in the family, regardless of his age or sex. 

functions of the Quaker Colonial Family 

It is not necessary to treat at length the functions of the Quaker family, 
since they are much the same as those of the New England Puritan family. 
The chief difference lies in the fact that a greater proportion of the Quakers 
were tradesmen and business people; hence there was less self-sufficiency 
and greater specialization and division of labor. Among the farmers, and 
there were many, there was perhaps somewhat less self-sufficiency, too, 
than among New England rural families, because transportation and com- 
munication were easier and hence more quickly developed. Nevertheless 
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the number of functions performed in the household was very great. The 
religious function of the Quaker family was, both among the rural and 
among the urban communities, scarcely separable from that of the more 
organized “meetings,” for the family participated either at home or at meet- 
ing as a unit; and religious activity, in many ways undifferentiated from 
any other activity, was one unbroken continuity. Recreational activities were 
never recognized as such but were simply epiphenomena of other activities. 
Governmental and control activities were, again, functions of the family and 
of the meetings. The Quakers in England had suffered so much at the 
hands of the state that even when under Penn’s leadership they had control 
of formal government, they were highly ambivalent about what should be 
their role in participation. This contrasts with the Puritan attitude in which 
formal government, though subsidiary to family control, was regarded as its 
adjunct for problems beyond its power or brought about by its breakdown. 

The Ideology of the Quaker Colonial Family 

It must be clear from the foregoing discussion that there was no sharp 
delineation between the family and other social institutions in the Quaker 
community. It is true that the meeting had the responsibility of disciplining 
miscreant and erring members. This sometimes led to “reading out of 
meeting” those who persisted in their ways. But the religious meetings 
were participated in by families rather than by individuals, and any dif- 
ferentiation between religion and family as separate social institutions be- 
came visible only when something went awry. So, too, with the economic 
institutions; the family was the chief economic unit even in trading and 
business. The conduct of economic activity was a subject much discussed in 
the family circle, in the meetings for worship, and in the Quaker business 
gatherings. 

In all these respects, the family and the other social institutions were per- 
ceived by the Quakers themselves as being one single, rounded whole — the 
Quaker way of life. It was this way of life — not the family as such — that 
was conceived by them to be central. And to a great degree this idea was 
operative, too; for people were repeatedly “moved” to make extended 
journeys to visit Friends in distant parts, leaving their families for long 
periods of time in order to express their “concerns” to Quakers elsewhere. 
So in this respect the Quaker family again contrasts with the Puritan family 
in that while the Puritan family was unquestionably the dominant institu- 
tion, the dominant Quaker institution was a comprehensive pattern of life 
to which the family must at times subordinate itself. 

There is another contrast which must be noted. The Puritans after set- 
tling in New England did not seem to have a sense of separateness or of 
being different, while the Quakers in the Middle Colonies did. A story 
which persists will illustrate this: The Quakers used (and many still use) 
what was known as the “plain language,” which involved the use of the 
pronouns “thee” and “thine” (the nominative “thou” was never used). One 
mother had considerable difficulty in making a good Quakeress of her little 
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daughter. Finally, after a series of aberrations on the part of the child, the 
mother turned sternly and cried at her, “Thee little you, thee!” The very 
use of this different language was, obviously, a minor cause and a major 
acknowledgment of the sense of separateness from other groups and their 
ways. The wearing of the Quaker garb is parallel to this. There can be little 
doubt that the sense of being a people apart had the effect of heightening 
the solidarity which existed in the family. 

The Quakers did not acknowledge the right of government to perform 
a marriage, and since they had no ministers it might be assumed that they 
had no way of regularizing the marriage. This is not true, however, for 
marriage was actually regulated with great care. It was the custom for 
people to marry themselves, the ceremony taking place in meeting at due 
time after an announcement of intention to wed had been made. Divorce was 
unheard of, not because the marriage had any supernatural sanction but 
rather because the choosing of mates was done with great care and because 
of the in-group solidarity. 

As for attitudes toward sex, the Quakers while living by a very strict 
code seemed to have had more naturalistic notions than did the Puritans. 
There is no evidence that the Quaker had morbid ideas such as the Puritan 
seems to have had. There is no Quaker counterpart to The Scarlet Letter. 
This lack of preoccupation with sex is undoubtedly attributable to the fact 
that the peculiar Quaker theology failed to engender a sense of guilt or sin, 
a process which is so distinctive in Puritan thought and behavior. 

As to choice of mate, Puritan parents tended to arrange the marriages 
of their children, the “veto power” being left in the hands of the individuals 
concerned, while among the Quakers there was individual choice of mate, 
with “veto power” being left in the hands of parents and the meeting. This 
generalization is, no doubt, subject to many exceptions, but it does describe 
fairly well the differences between the two groups in this respect. In neither 
group was the mate expected — or really allowed — to be outside the group 
itself. Certainly any Quaker who married someone “outside of meeting” 
would find himself quickly “read out of meeting.” Hence the Quaker in- 
dividualism in this matter was not so divergent from the arranged marriage 
of the Puritan as it might first have appeared. Yet the difference does have 
significance. The Puritan arrangement was aimed at the control of property, 
its concentration and inheritance, while the Quaker pattern reflected the 
characteristic individualism of this group, without much reference to prop- 
erty considerations as such.® 

® That the whole Quaker pattern had implications for the acquiring of wealth, however, there 
can be no doubt. The ideals of industry, sobriety, diligence, and thrift which the Quakers 
had in common with the Puritans had much to do with this. Then, too, according to Pro- 
fessor R^lph Linton, there was extensive practice of primogeniture among the Quakers in 
this area. This helps account for the steady accumulation of wealth by the Quakers who re- 
mained in areas of original settlement. 
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The Southern Aristocratic Family 

The Old South was settled by groups as divergent as those which came 
to the Middle Colonies. In fact many of the same European groups con- 
tributed to the population of the South as well as to that of New York, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey — Irish, Swiss, Huguenots, Germans, Scots, 
but with the English always predominating. Only Maryland and Virginia 
might be said to have been settled almost completely by English, but these 
two colonies, despite the sameness of ethnic background, had a heterogeneity 
of population based on the fact that large numbers of convicts were sent to 
them during the latter half of the seventeenth century. In addition a con- 
siderable number of voluntarily indentured servants from the pauper classes 
in England came over to spend varying numbers of years working out their 
freedom. Then, too, the pattern of Negro slaveholding developed to add 
further heterogeneity to the population. 

There were two chief reasons for the development of a rather marked 
pattern of social stratification in the South. One was the point just men- 
tioned — the early establishment of both limited and absolute servitude. This 
might have had even greater consequence for social stratification than it did 
were it not for the fact that wives were lacking in the southern colonies, and 
in the competition for what women there were those of the indentured 
classes lost out and hence failed to contribute to the perpetuation of a servile 
caste. On the other hand, the Negroes did marry after whatever fashion 
was possible under slavery, and their distinctive color served as a badge to 
set apart a class considered so low as virtually to constitute for a long time a 
variety of untouchables. 

The other reason for the extreme stratification in the South stems from 
the fact that many of the early English settlers were Cavaliers. It is only 
natural that royalists would have quite a different outlook than would a 
group of dissident nonconformists like the Puritans. This is particularly true 
of the kind of social organization they would expect to build in the New 
World. The royalist naturally patterned his new social relationships after 
those he had subscribed to in England, including, of course, the sharp social 
gradations in status. It was not long before the groups at the top of the 
social and economic pyramid of power and prestige began to think of them- 
selves as belonging to a noble English lineage. In fact the myth became so 
common that all classes accepted it as true, and finally the country as a 
whole came to think of the upper-class Southern family as being a branch 
of English nobility. It remained for the social historian, Arthur Calhoun, 
to explode this myth ° by discovering that the aristocrats of the South came 
from middle-class English families, just as did the Puritans and the Quakers. 
Nevertheless, as W. I. Thomas has said, “What men believe to be real is real 
in its consequences,” and so this myth has had profound effect in bolstering 
the lines of class cleavage in the South. 


® Arthur Calhoun, Social History of the American Family (Cleveland: Clark, 1918), Vol. i. 
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In the South, as in the Middle Colonies, we will devote our attention 
to one family, in this case the aristocratic family. The reader must again be 
reminded that this family is in no sense typical of the family in general in 
the South. No average is possible when the actual families differed so mark- 
edly in their organization, economic patterns, interrelations with other fam- 
ilies, systems of role and status, and the like. The aristocratic family was 
chosen because of the importance of the aristocracy throughout Southern 
history. 

Role and Status of family Members 

The aristocratic family in the colonial South was extremely patriarchal, 
especially when compared with the Puritan or the Quaker family. In this 
as in other matters the prototype was the English manorial estate with its 
lord. As the pattern of large holdings developed, the family tended to take 
on some of the characteristics of the great family or extended family, with 
more than two generations and one conjugal pair living together. As this 
came about, the head of the family increased his dominance over men of 
younger generations, married as well as unmarried. The functions of the 
head were largely to plan and supervise and to make ultimate decisions of 
policy if any were necessary. Again, however, he attempted to model his life 
after that of the English gentleman, so that the Southern master became 
more and more a man of leisure. 

His wife, though definitely subordinate to him, was mistress of the house- 
hold and in this capacity she wielded a great deal of authority. Circum- 
scribed though she was by the “protective” patterns related to the double 
standard of morality — an idea which held sway in the Old South to a far 
greater degree than elsewhere in the colonies — she nevertheless came in 
many instances to have, de facto though never de jure, even greater power 
than did her husband. This came about partly by default as the master de- 
veloped more and more his emulated patterns of leisure, partly by the na- 
ture of social organization as the household came to play such an important 
part in the functioning of the plantation. Certainly her role in the intrigue 
of marrying off her children to “proper” mates among the kindred aristoc- 
racy made her a key figure in the family. And as leisure patterns developed 
in the South in this class, much of the planning and management of the 
constant round of entertaining fell to her. 

The children were definitely subordinate. Their role was chiefly to learn 
how to be ladies and gentlemen. As the arduous physical work was taken 
over more and more by the lower caste, the children were relieved of all 
hard work and grew up chiefly in leisure. This is, of course, in direct con- 
trast to the roles of children in Puritan and Quaker groups to the north. 
The double standard impinged early and at many points on the lives of the 
oncoming generation to the end that girls were largely subordinate to boys 
of their own age groups. While subordinate in the family, children of this 
elite were heavily indoctrinated with a sense of superiority to others in the 
population, and furthermore their whole training was such as to make them 
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constantly aware that their subordination even in their own families was 
merely temporary. 

Functions of the Family 

The Southern aristocratic household was early the epitome of self-suffi- 
ciency. While in New England and in the Middle Colonies village and town 
soon grew up with attendant specialization and division of labor wearing 
away some of the functions of the farm home, in the South the system of 
tobacco culture and later of cotton culture brought about larger and larger 
plantations. This fact in turn tended to preclude the development of town 
specialization, thanks particularly to the transportation problems involved. 
Hence the Southern plantation developed within itself techniques and spe- 
cialists to meet virtually all its needs. Many a plantation did its own car- 
pentry, brick and stone masonry, metalwork and forging, milling, barrel 
making, dyeing and weaving, and so on. There was, accordingly, much less 
commerce within the region itself than in the other colonies, and trade was 
principally with England. Hence roads remained relatively undeveloped and 
rivers were used instead, since they led to the sea and thus to shipping points. 

Education was chiefly a matter of informal and unconscious training 
within the family itself. It consisted chiefly of learning the “forms, postures, 
and graces.” In New England by contrast, education meant chiefly learning 
to read, which in turn meant learning to read the Scriptures. Learning 
the Scriptures was part of the way toward salvation. Now the teaching of 
reading is more easily turned over to a specialized agency, the school, while 
the social savoir faire et dire is more reliably taught in the home itself. Hence 
the South developed formal schooling later than the other colonies. 

The principal religion of the aristocratic South (apart from Maryland, 
where Catholicism was important) was that of the Church of England as 
one might expect in a royalist group. It was a more ceremonial and ritualistic 
practice than that of the Puritan or certainly than that of the Quaker, and 
as a consequence it impinged less on actual behavior except to bolster and 
sustain the prestige of the upper class. It was not by any means so closely 
tied in with the family as an institution as was the religion of the Puritans 
or the Quakers, but on the formalistic side it had even more influence, in 
that a marriage had to be performed by a minister of the established church 
and divorce was not allowed. The home performed few religious rites com- 
pared with the home in Puritan New England. However self-sufficient the 
home in the Old South was economically, it must be said that it relied re- 
ligiously on a distinct and discrete social institution, the established church. 

The principal social control exerted on members of the aristocracy was 
that of the family. In this the Southern elite parallel the Puritan and Quaker 
groups. Government was more or less at the apex of the social hierarchy as 
it had been in royalist England. Probably its principal function may be said 
to have been the freezing of the status quo, the preservation of the classes 
and their prerogatives in this New World brand of feudalism, and the dis- 
ciplining of aberrant members of the lower classes. 
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Ideology of the Family 

The dominant social institution, if it may be properly termed an institu- 
tion, in the colonial South was that of class. The owning class, actually a 
very small proportion of the population, was quite literally a kind of ex- 
tended clan inasmuch as it was made up of a number of families who treated 
the class as an endogamous unit. Hence the members of the upper class were 
soon fairly closely related to each other by blood. The family was the prin- 
cipal agency by which the upper class was perpetuated. This the family ac- 
complished both by controlling marriage and by controlling inheritance (the 
latter chiefly through primogeniture). In fact the very folkways which con- 
stituted class behavior were really identical with the folkways of family 
behavior. 

The attitudes toward sex could be defined as elastic as far as men were 
concerned but as approaching the Puritanic as applied to women’s behavior. 
This meant that those women involved in extramarital relations with men 
of the aristocratic class must necessarily belong to the lower classes. Women 
of the Negro slave class were, for example, defined as accessible and ac- 
ceptable as sexual objects for men of the aristocracy. Naturally, the society 
did not regard offspring of these unions as belonging to the upper class. 
Whatever other functions they may have served, these sex attitudes may be 
regarded as functional adjuncts to the class system. They made possible 
escape from uncongenial and unsatisfying arranged marriages as far as the 
men were concerned, and they tended greatly to reduce sex as a value as far 
as women were concerned, thus operating as (inside) controls on their be- 
havior in the interests of class maintenance. 

It must not be concluded, however, that the Southern aristocratic family 
remained insulated against the notions of democracy which were so pre- 
dominant in the rest of the colonies during the late colonial period. It must 
be remembered, for example, that Thomas Jefferson was from one of the 
upper class families of Virginia, nor was he the only one of his type by any 
means. The results of democratic ideology were quite visible. Primogeniture 
died out or was abolished by law. It became possible for ministers other than 
those of the established church, or even in some cases civil justices of the 
peace, to perform the marriage ceremony. There even came to be a some- 
what more equalitarian relation within some of the upper class families. 
Nevertheless the typical pattern of the Southern aristocratic family is that 
pictured in the above analysis. 


Comparison and Summary 

Despite the fact that all three of the family types we have had under 
consideration had their origins in English culture and English middle class 
culture at that, we have discovered some marked differences among them. 
Consider the matter of status within the family for example: The Quaker 
family probably approximated equality of status as closely as it could in the 
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face of the limitations imposed by basic biological age and sex differences. 
The Southern upper class family, on the other hand, developed rather ex- 
treme gradations of status within the family paralleling the marked strati- 
fication in the society as a whole. The New England Puritan family was 
somewhere in between these two extremes. While there were some very 
real (and growing) elements of equalitarianism within the Puritan family, 
there was still a hang-over from English common law in the generally in- 
ferior status of women, and there was also undoubtedly a lower status for 
children predicated on the Puritan theology of original sin and infantile 
depravity. 

All three of the families were, by our contemporary standards, self-suffi- 
cient. This is a relative matter, however, and again the three families differed 
among themselves both in the degree and in the types of self-sufficiency. In 
an over-all sense the aristocratic Southern family had the most self-sufficing 
household establishment, while the Quaker family in the Middle Colonies 
had the least — thanks to the early growth of trade, interdependence, and 
urbanization. Yet if this generalization is construed to apply to the satisfac- 
tion of all man’s needs (rather than just his “economic” needs) within the 
orbit of family activity, then it needs qualifying and amending. The South 
had, for example, probably the most distinct and differentiated religious ac- 
tivity of the three, instead of being on this score, as in economic matters, 
familially self-sufficient. The Quaker family, contrariwise, was most able 
to get on without the use of a formal governmental pattern to assist it in 
matters of social control. Perhaps it is best, then, to leave this area of com- 
parison at the point at which we entered it — with a reiteration of the ob- 
servation that in comparison with the contemporary American family the 
colonial family of whatever type was self-sufficient. 

As to the ideology of the family, each of these three groups tended to 
revolve around the family as its major institution. In each case there was 
a close relation between the family on the one hand and the accumulation 
and maintenance of property on the other. In each case there was a close 
relation between the family and the processes of social control of individual 
behavior. In each case whatever recreation was available in the society was 
virtually a monopoly of the family. One must conclude that these three 
groups were extremely familiocentric. 

The Quaker family had the most naturalistic attitude toward sex and 
manifested the least hypocrisy toward it. The other two groups differed 
mainly in the points at which sex was repressed and the points at which 
cultural rationalizations reconciling the (to us) obvious contradictions were 
called for. All three groups exercised in one way or another more group 
control over choice of mate than we do today. All three rigorously inhibited 
separation and divorce of married partners, though the Puritans at least 
made divorce possible. 

In the New World it clearly seems to have been the family which held 
society together. The family was the kernel of new social organization. And, 
lacking a well differentiated set of social institutions, it devolved upon the 
family to provide patterns for meeting virtually all the basic human needs — 
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needs for shelter, food, sex gratification, warmth, protection, social control, 
recreation, community welfare, and the like — as well as the one basic need 
which families in every society must provide for — the care of the young. 
The saga of the American family since colonial times, to which we now 
turn, is characterized by the differentiation and development of relatively 
separate and distinct institutions (with corollary social organization) to meet 
many of these needs. 

The American Family in the Nineteenth Century 

The most important factors affecting the family in the nineteenth cen- 
tury were these: (1) the westward movement of the frontier; (2) the rapid 
growth of urbanization; (3) the concomitant development of industrializa- 
tion; (4) the spread of mass education; (5) Victorianism and the genteel 
tradition; (6) successive waves of mass immigration. These did not all oper- 
ate in the same direction in affecting the family. Some tended to perpetuate 
one or another of the aspects of the colonial family. Others brought about 
sudden and cataclysmic changes. 

« 

The Frontier 

The obvious effect of the frontier was to perpetuate and often even accen- 
tuate among frontier families the pattern of familial self-sufficiency. Families 
leaving for the West forsook areas where there was a growing differentia- 
tion of labor and an increasing specialization for areas in the “wide open 
spaces” where the family again had to meet virtually all the needs of its 
members. Secondly, the movement to the frontier was more of a mass move- 
ment than a group movement; that is, it was a movement of individuals and 
individual families, rather than cultural groups (as had been most often the 
case in colonial settlement) The consequence was that the families were 
much more “on their own” and were somewhat inhibited in resorting to the 
usually spontaneous forms of community cooperation. Thirdly, the frontier 
struggle — forest clearing, conflict with the Indians, plowing the sod, living 
in sod houses, exploitation by unscrupulous land promoters, grappling with 
disease, floods, fires, storms, etc. — was such that each individual member 
was called upon to do his utmost, regardless of age or sex. Hence the fron- 
tier brought both an individualism and an equalitarianism in family mem- 
ber roles to an extreme not found in the early colonial families. Fourthly, 
this individualism, plus the plenitude of economic opportunity and the rela- 
tive classlessness of the frontier, resulted in a pattern of freedom in choosing 
a mate, not much tempered by any residual group control or “veto power” 
by the family. And, finally, the usefulness even of children in proportion to 
their cost resulted in a net reproduction rate a fourth to a half greater than 
that of regions from which these families had come, so that the frontier 
was everywhere a place of large families. 

This is of course only relatively true. In some instances whole frontier communities were 
settled by a single cultural group. 
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Urbanization 

The nineteenth century in America was one of tremendous growth both 
in size and in number of cities. In 1790 there were only twenty-eight cities 
in the United States in the bracket of 2500 to 10,000 population; by 1880 
there were 872 in this classification. In 1790 there were no cities 100,000 or 
over; yet by 1880 there were 20. The over-all picture is even more startling: 
in 1790 there were only 33 cities in the United States; by 1880 there were 
1054! While the population of the country as a whole was growing at a 
phenomenal rate, the proportion of the total population which lived in cities 
was approximately five times as great in 1880 as in 1790. 

The effects of this growing urbanization on the American family were 
tremendous. In the first place the city’s very existence is always predicated 
on specialization and interdependence. The family in cities thus lost much 
of its old colonial and frontier self-sufficiency, both in the narrow sense of 
economic subsistence and in the broad sense of providing patterns in lieu of 
separate social institutions. In the second place the city with its heterogeneity 
of peoples, the qualities of anonymity and impersonality which it imparts, 
and its generally instrumental and secular atmosphere converged to make 
the family much more of a secular and much less of a religious institution. 
In the third place the wide assortment of secondary groups and specialized 
interest activities brought about a heightened individualism and equalitari- 
anism in the roles played by family members. In the fourth place the rapid 
mobility, general rootlessness, unfavorable living conditions, and many other 
factors tended to increase the amount of family disorganization. And, finally, 
the high costs of children relative to their usefulness brought about small 
families and a growing proportion of childless families. 

Ind ustrialization 

Closely interrelated with the rapid growth of cities was the development 
of the factory system. Chiefly to be noted here are its consequences in the 
directions of furthering the equality of women and of detaching “bread- 
winning” from family activity as such. The first employees of the earliest 
factories (mills) were chiefly women and children. As soon as women were 
given alternatives to the economic security of marriage, they began to take 
on added status within the family. No longer was it possible for husbands 
to treat their wives as mere chattels. Furthermore, many of the products of 
factories were taking the place of home-produced (chiefly woman-produced) 
goods, thus freeing the wife from some of the drudgery which was her lot 
under colonial and frontier conditions. 

As the locus of work shifted from the home to the factory, the nature of 
family relationships began to change. The family was no longer a business 
enterprise. It began to be more of an equalitarian, consuming group. Em- 
phasis was starting to shift unavoidably to the distinctive wants and needs 
of each individual member. The patriarchal pattern began to disappear as 
the need for a “foreman” disappeared. 
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It should also be noted that the rise of industrialization brought with it 
the rise of a whole new group — a middle class composed of white collar 
clerical, professional, and technical workers as well as tradespeople and 
others engaged in the control and distiibution of the fabulous production of 
the new factories. The families in this class were much more equalitarian 
and individualistic in their family member roles than were those of the 
laboring class. 

'Education 

A factor the consequences of which tend to converge in the same general 
direction with those of urbanization and industrialization is the spread of 
mass education. This had its inception in the democratic ferment during the 
period of the Revolution, but the movement itself developed gradually 
through the century and did not really get under way until the last half. 
Mass education tended to contribute to the flow of population from rural 
to urban areas by making rural youths aware of the advantages of city life 
and employment and also by making possible a selection of the more able 
individuals in rural areas in recruiting the ranks of the emerging middle 
class of white collar and professional people. 

More important, perhaps, was the effect of mass education on the status 
of women. Education, like a factory job, was for a woman a rung in the 
ladder leading toward emancipation from the hitherto inexorable fate of 
getting married and accepting whatever that entailed. Education, early avail- 
able to girls as well as to boys, even made possible the achieving of a job of 
a more socially esteemed sort than that of a mere factory worker. 

, And finally, mass education, wherever it was beginning to be established, 
made available another avenue of social mobility. This tended to disrupt 
class lines, if they were forming, and to cause a more thorough mixing of 
the heterogeneous elements in the population. This in turn tended to reduce 
the variety of families in America toward a common denominator, shaking 
them loose somewhat from traditional and cultural uniquenesses. 

Victorianism and the Genteel Tradition 

Encompassed in these terms are a number of ideas. One is the idea of 
sexual prudery coupled with that of the double standard of sexual morality. 
A second is a sense of complacency, smugness, and “all’s right with the 
world” as it is or at least as it is going. A third, closely related to the sec- 
ond, is the concept of automatic progress — “upward, ever onward, down the 
ringing grooves of time.” And, finally, there is the idea of gentility, of being 
a gentleman or a lady, of being reticent or silent about tacitly agreed-upon 
subjects which are uncomfortable and unpleasant. Over the whole is spread 
the haze of romance. Thus characterized, Victorianism, contradictory as it 
may seem, was an important part of the mood of the century, for the United 
States as well as for England. It was a product partly of the intoxication 
brought on by the tremendous expansion of the century and partly of an 
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attempt to stabilize the patterns for living by tying the new culture in with 
the old and traditional. Its impacts were particularly felt by the family and 
by education. 

As a Weltanschauung it served partially to stem the rising tide of indi- 
vidualism, equalitarianism, and disorganization in the family, and to set up 
a number of graded, “genteel” roles and statuses within the family which 
people might “properly” play. It contained myths which functioned to re- 
lieve, temporarily, tensions within the family brought on by the frictions of 
a rapidly changing society. 

As a body of convention interwoven with myth, it was never completely 
subscribed to, either by our society or by that of England. It was always 
being attacked by notions of naturalism, realism, and cynicism. Samuel 
Butler’s The Way of All Flesh might be taken as a type example of reaction 
to it. Victorianism was, however, so widely believed that it took an intel- 
lectual revulsion covering the first two decades of the present century to rid 
our outlook effectively of its vestiges, and even yet many of them are with 
us more or less unconsciously. 

Immigration 

The nineteenth century witnessed a mass influx of peoples into this 
country that is to be counted one of the great population movements of 
world history. The early part of this immigration was of people from the 
northern and western parts of Europe, where culture patterns were enough 
like those of England to enable people to make adjustments and become 
assimilated in a reasonably short period of time and with relatively little 
tension and conflict. This generalization applies to their family patterns as 
well as to other aspects of their culture. During the latter part of the cen- 
tury, however, and during the first decade and a half of this one, the bulk 
of the immigration was from eastern, central, and southern Europe, from 
the Orient, and from other areas where the culture was sharply different 
from that of the original settlers of this country. One of the consequences 
was to increase greatly the already important heterogeneity of patterns of 
marriage and family life. Another consequence was to “kick upstairs” a great 
many people who were in the laboring class, especially since the bulk of the 
later migration was composed of people without skills who settled in the 
larger American cities in search of economic opportunity of any sort. This 
upward social mobility served to enhance the growth of individualism and 
equalitarianism in family role playing, for it had the effect of tending to 
free people somewhat from the encrustments of their traditional cultural 
definitions of family behavior. 

The First Half of the Twentieth Century 

We are too close to the era just ending to see it clearly and in perspective, 
particularly since its family is our family, both the one that nurtured us and, 
if we are married, the one we are in process of establishing. Nevertheless, 
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certain things stand out sharply as having influenced the shape of the con- 
temporary American family: (i) the sexual revolution; (2) further exten- 
sion of mass education; (3) continued urbanization; (4) the spread of mass 
production; (5) continued increase in the employment of women; (6) the 
“hardening” of class lines coupled with a decline in economic ppportunity; 
(7) war. 

By sexual revolution we mean not only various types of reaction against 
Victorian sexual prudery, such as the scientific approach epitomized by 
writers like Ellis and Freud; we also mean free and easy association of the 
sexes in a wide variety of activities in which the sexes were once rigorously 
segregated or in which participation was limited to one or the other of the 
sexes. Since sexual prudery has in the past been an adjunct of the double 
standard, and the double standard has in turn been an adjunct of the patri- 
archate, the demise of the hush-hush attitude toward sex has undoubtedly 
had the effect of pushing the status of woman toward a position more nearly 
equal to that of man. Free association between the sexes has had much the 
same effect. 

Coinciding with this are the effects of furtherance of mass education, 
continued urbanization, spread of mass production, and continued increase 
in the employment of women. Each has contributed its bit to greater indi- 
viduation in the family, more equality of status, and beyond a doubt to 
family disorganization as it is contemporaneously defined. It is highly sig- 
nificant that today approximately 30 per cent of all women of working age 
are gainfully employed and that approximately that same percentage of the 
total working force is made up of women. Although women are still dis- 
criminated against in employment and, once employed, their wages may 
be no more than half those of men for equal work, the fact that so large 
a proportion is employed has a very significant relationship to the high 
status of woman in American society and particularly within the American 
family- 

The closing of class lines has followed an obvious decline in economic 
opportunity. As it has become more and more difficult to obtain a job, it 
has certainly become harder to rise from one rung to the next on the ladder 
of success. Just what the impact will be on the family it is impossible to 
tell yet, but in general we know that loss of social mobility is associated 
with a development of a graded series of statuses in the family. We know 
that as classes become less open ended, individualism and equalitarianism 
tend to diminish. 

In this connection it may be well to mention the effects of the great de- 
pression of the ’thirties. Other than making for increased stratification in 
general, the depression resulted in a diminished status for women both 
within the family and in society. The proportion of women employed kept 
going upward during the period, it is true, but the number of women enter- 
ing the professions actually diminished. 

That the effects of the two great wars have been important as far as the 
family is concerned no one can deny, but it is difficult to assess these effects 
with any accuracy. In this as in other matters war seems merely to have 
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speeded up processes already at work in peacetime society — such as the 
entry of women into industry, loosening of the sex mores, individuation of 
family members, etc. It is common to assume that war causes a great disin- 
tegration of parental control over children. It is likely, however, that the 
juvenile delinquency which becomes so alarming both during and after 
modern war is merely something which escapes cultural notice during peace- 
time. The great mobility of people and the innumerable family separations 
which take place during war unquestionably contribute to rootlessness and 
demoralization of many families. 

In summary, regarding the history of the family during the first half of 
the twentieth century it may be said that the processes at work are similar 
to those which were at work during the last century, though some of these 
are now working at a much faster rate. The convergence of consequences 
still seems to be in the general direction of individuation, intrafamily democ- 
racy, further stripping of function from the family, and increased family dis- 
organization (at least as measured by divorce, family conflict, and other 
indices). 


The Living Heritage 

We have now traced the development of the American family from 
colonial days to the present*. It remains for us to take stock of the contem- 
porary family to discover if anything remains of the colonial and frontier 
family traits. It is obvious at once that much does remain. For example, 
there are elements of the patriarchal pattern in virtually every socioeconomic 
level, in every gradation from the extremely rural to the extremely urban 
family, and in every cultural region. Again, there are still alive a good many 
remnants of Puritanism, of religious control of marriage and family patterns, 
of tendencies toward family self-sufficiency, of blind opposition to divorce, 
of high valuing of large families, and of eulogizing the rural family way of 
life. Many of these are mainly verbal and rationalizing and do not regu- 
late overt behavior to any great degree. But how can we explain the persist- 
ence of these even when they are confined to fantasy, ceremony, and 
verbalization? 

It has become customary to explain persistences of this sort in terms of 
the culture lag. This phrase means that not all parts of a culture change at 
the same rate of speed, that nonmaterial culture changes less rapidly than 
material and technical culture, and that there is considerable resistance to 
change in the realm of ideas. As Walter Hamilton put it, we tend to explain 
emerging fact with outworn symbol. Now, however valid this idea is in 
general, we do not need its quasi-mystic concept of inertia to explain the 
persistence of certain colonial and frontier patterns in a considerable number 
of contemporary families. The explanation is much simpler and more nat- 
uralistic. It is simply that colonial and frontier patterns have persisted among 
rural families because these patterns tend to be junctional in the rural 
situation. The rural family has tended to be large, for example, as were 
colonial and frontier families, not from the inertia of the folkways but be- 
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cause children are useful on the farm. The second step in the explanation 
is this: the rural family has reproduced at such a heavy rate as to be con- 
stantly exporting population to towns and urban areas. Furthermore it has 
characteristically furnished far more recruits to the professional classes than 
has the urban working class family. Conversely, urban areas in general and 
professional classes in particular have not been reproducing at a rate suffi- 
cient to replace themselves in the population. All this means that the rural 
family is still exercising an influence throughout society because normally 
people are never more than one or two generations removed from a farm 
background and often enough they themselves have been reared on the 
farm. We are accustomed to think chiefly of the urban influences on rural 
life; it is quite possible that the more significant influences are the other 
way round. 

It is obvious that in many ways the heritage from the colonial and 
frontier families is indeed a living heritage. In many parts of rural America 
the reproduction rate is as much as one and a half times that necessary to 
replace the present rural population but in many large cities the rate is as 
little as three fourths that necessary merely for replacement. In fact in the 
largest cities approximately half the married couples are childless. Yet the 
urban proportion of the population is increasing and the rural diminishing. 
There is thus a constant flow from the country, where patriarchal and self- 
sufficiency patterns are functional, to the city, where presumably other pat- 
terns prove more congenial to the adults but less so to child bearing and 
rearing. 

It is necessary to note, however, that rural life is changing. We are now 
entering the era of high mechanization of farming operations. This is the 
day of combines, pick-up balers, electric milkers, battery brooders, and the 
like. Thanks to this mechanization, there is greatly lessened usefulness for 
children on the farm. Farm families arc becoming smaller, more equalitar- 
ian, and given to less participation in formal religious activities. As these 
trends progress patterns paralleling those of the colonial and frontier eras 
will become less operative. 

Five Divergent American Family Types 

Now that we have completed our drastically compressed view of the de- 
velopment of the American family and have examined the dynamics of its 
heritage, it is necessary to look more closely at what we have been calling 
“the contemporary American family.” When we do so, it becomes apparent 
that such a term is a very general one indeed, referring in reality only to 
central tendencies — modes — in family behavior patterns. In reality there 
are a great variety of contemporary American family types. It is unfortunate 
that we do not have careful, objective, descriptive studies of families in 
all the various dimensions of variations — rural-urban, top-to-bottom socio- 
economic class, highly mobile to highly immobile, top-to-bottom educational 
level, highly isolated to highly participating, autocratic-democratic-anarchis- 
tic range of child-rearing programs, etc. Until we have more studies we 
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shall not know even roughly what the range variation is on any one of 
these scales. 

It is obvious, however, that there is a great deal of variation. While we 
limited our view of colonial society to three important groups, because each 
was dominant in one way or another in its own particular region and also 
dominant in subsequent developments, yet we are all aware that America 
was settled not by three but by literally scores of diverse ethnic and nation- 
ality groupings. Furthermore the peculiar conditions of adaptation in various 
regions of the country contributed their share to deviations in the direction 
taken in the development of the family. And, again, the growth of more 
distinct social classes here and there and in the whole country in the last 
few years has done its bit to contribute to differentiation. Finally, the 
volatile processes of collective behavior, operating as a consequence of frus- 
tration, crisis, and cultural breakdown, have contributed a variety of native 
cults, sects, and social movements, each with its own implications for family 
type differentiation and variation. It is not surprising that despite the factors 
making for mutual assimilation and homogeneity we find a welter of dif- 
ferences in the contemporary American family. Let us look at some of the 
families which have been studied, in order to see what some of the differ- 
ences are: 

The Middletown Family 

Robert and Helen Lynd, in their re-study of Muncie, Indiana,^ ^ give a 
picture of the Muncie family in which three important characteristics stand 
out. The first is the general reluctance with which the family deals openly 
and consciously with anything connected with sex. “Sex is one of the things 
Middletown has long been taught to fear.” This is in contrast with actual 
behavior, for to have had sexual relations prior to marriage appears to have 
become more common for members of both sexes in the business class than 
to have remained a virgin. Furthermore there is a considerable amount of 
prostitution in Muncie, a constantly rising sale of contraceptives, a growth 
of frank talk in the younger generation, and other indices of cultural trends 
contradictory to the pattern of general fear and avoidance of sex. 

The second characteristic that stands out is the tendency of adults and 
youths each to be immersed in a subculture of its own. This gap between 
the two generations seems to the Lynds to be becoming more distinct. Adult 
controls over adolescent behavior appear to have been weakening. As a re- 
sult the parents tend to disapprove of a great deal of the conduct of their 
teen-age children, calling it “fast,” “sexy,” “bold,” “sophisticated,” “im- 
moral,” and the like. Curiously, much of the so-called “sophistication” in 
dress and provocative appearance and demeanor has reached down even into 
the lower grades — in such matters as bright nail polish, permanent waves, 
etc. The revolt of high-school-age youth is typified in the “clubs” (really 

Robert and Helen Lynd, Middletown in Transition (New York; Harcourt, Brace, 1937), 

chap. 5. 

^2 Ibid,, p. 169. 
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illegal sororities) to which the girls — particularly girls from business-class 
homes — belong and which operate to frustrate parental control and 
heighten competition in dress and other matters. 

The third characteristic is another division into subcultures — this time 
the subcultures of the two sexes. Assumptions are made regarding what is 
right for members of each sex to do. Other assumptions are made regarding 
the intrinsic temperamental and personality differences between the two 
sexes. 

Men are expected to perform certain social functions and to behave in certain 
ways, and another set of expectations rules the lives of women. Men get the 
living, i.e., earn the money to buy the living for the family; they pay for the 
children’s education and the family’s leisure, as well as for food, clothing, and 
shelter. They are the representatives of the family in civic affairs, the govern- 
ment surrogates, the paid religious leaders, the doctors, the lawyers. They 
handle certain practical affairs — repairing the car or buying the tickets to 
Florida. Women look after affairs within the household; they care for the 
small children, and rear and teach the children, always with male authority 
in the background in the form of the father who comes home at night or the 
male superintendent of schools. They select the family’s social life. They 
represent the family in aesthetic activities and in many unpaid civic activities 
of a refined or charitable sort. 

But this culture says not only that men and women do different things; 
they are different kinds of people. Men are stronger, bolder, less pure, less 
refined, more logical, more reasonable, more given to seeing things in the 
large, but at home needing coddling and reassurance, “like little boys.” 
Women are more delicate, stronger in sympathy, understanding, and insight, 
less mechanically adept, more immersed in petty detail and in personalities, 
and given to “getting emotional over things.” 

The Lynds point out that there has been some change in this, particularly 
in woman’s role, but they indicate that the change has not altered the basic 
assumptions of intrinsic differences between the two sexes. 

The Ozark, Family 

In striking contrast to the family in Muncie, Indiana, is the family in 
the folk society of the Ozarks.^^ Muncie is a growing, middle-sized industrial 
city in the heart of a prosperous agricultural region in the Middle West. 
Its life is increasingly caught up in the whole pattern of industrialization 
and commerce of the northeastern United States. Its population has several 
heterogeneous elements. Changes in population size, methods of earning a 
living, intellectual outlook, and the like have been fairly rapid over the past 
few decades. In the Ozark Highlands, on the other hand, there is a society 

Ibid., pp. 176-177. 

Material for this discussion of the Ozark family is drawn from Family and Society by Carle 
Zimmerman and Merle Frampton (New York: Van Nostrand, chaps. y-M? ^nd from 

The Ozarks by Vance Randolph (New York: Vanguard, 1931). 
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very similar to that which existed 011 the frontier. Strictly speaking there 
has been no urbanization and the whole area has been until the last few 
years almost completely cut off from the main stream of American life with 
its swift changes and rapid secularization. The population, though stem- 
ming from diverse colonial settlements of Scotch-Irish, German, and Eng- 
lish groups in Pennsylvania, North Carolina, and Virginia, has become 
homogeneous through long-continued isolation and in-marriage. The dom- 
inant cultural heritage has been that of the English with added accretions 
of hill-folk invention. Cultural change has been slow, almost to the point 
of becoming nonexistent. 

The family is the keystone of the entire social organization in the Ozarks. 
Subsistence farming on semi-isolated hill farms is the basic way of life, and 
this farming is a familial pursuit. The father is definitely the head of the 
family. Women and children, however, play important roles in the family 
enterprise. They take care of the cows, chickens, and garden, and in addi- 
tion during the period of field planting, cultivation, and harvest, they work 
alongside the men, performing many of the same tasks. The adult male role 
is characterized by “virility,” masculinity, temper, and decisiveness. The adult 
female role is best characterized by the Southern white stereotype of “the 
purity of white womanhood.” Her role is to marry, to bear many children, to 
be loyal and subservient to her husband, to cook and keep house, in addition 
to the other functions already mentioned. The principal cultural dictum re- 
garding children is that they develop and maintain respect for their parents 
and loyalty to the family as such. They must be circumspect in their play and 
recreation, and later they must accept adult supervision of their courting. 
Their principal activities are those connected with the family enterprise — 
subsistence agriculture. 

The assumptions regarding the intrinsic differences between men and 
women are as important as they are in Muncie. Connected with this are a 
perpetuation of the double standard and an extreme degree of certain vari- 
eties of sexual prudery. The gaps between man’s world and woman’s world 
and between the adult world and the youth world, so evident in Muncie, 
are, however, not present here in most significant matters. This is to be ac- 
counted for by the fact that they are all immersed to varying degrees in the 
major activity of farming. 

The Ozark region is one of a barter rather than a money economy. In 
fact trade of any kind is subordinate to the general pattern of family self- 
subsistence. This fact, together with the low ratio of resources to population, 
primitive state of technology, and a relatively low (psychological) standard 
of living, conspires to bring about a low plane of living as far as material 
goods are concerned. In Muncie an income as low as that of most Ozark 
families would be conducive to family disorganization and would require 
formal welfare agency help. Thanks to the closer correlation between aspira- 
tion and achievement in the Ozarks than in Muncie, however, and thanks 
also to the indigenous informal patterns of mutual aid, the low level of 
material goods does not contribute to family disorganization in these high- 
lands. In fact the Ozark family manifests more solidarity than most family 
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types, urban or rural, in the United States. Children are, in general, loyal 
to parents and family throughout the life cycle. The most capable boy be- 
comes the new head of the family but the others are either kept on the home 
farm or are helped to set up farming nearby if possible. The rest drift down 
to the lowlands and detach themselves from Ozark society. 

Controls over those who remain hill people are chiefly familial in char- 
acter. It is true that religion, which is an important factor in control, is 
maintained as a separate institution, and yet there are ways in which religion 
is intertwined with the family. The preacher, for example, is supported 
mainly by living with one family after another; and then, too, participation 
in religious activities is by family groups. “Getting saved,” it is true, is obvi- 
ously an individual affair, but the social control by individualistic “salvation’* 
in the periodic revival meetings is far less significant than the day-to-day 
sustaining process of certain aspects of religion to the familistic mores. 

Other than religion there are no nicely discrete and visible social insti- 
tutions such as characterize the culture of Muncie. Functions performed by 
these in Muncie are discharged in the Ozarks largely by the family as a 
virtually all-embracing institution. 

The Negro Mother-Centered Family ^ ' 

Thanks to the special characteristics of the institution of slavery, the 
African culture of the Negro was almost completely obliterated. This was 
particularly true of that culture which related to tlie family, its structure 
and role definitions. As a result the Negro family in the United States 
started to rebuild on the basis of the most elementary and basic character- 
istic of the family — the mother<hild relationship. Slavery as a system of 
property and exchange rights was not consistent with an inviolable right 
of Negro husband and wife to live together permanently. On the other hand 
slavery was consistent with the idea of producing many Negro children; 
whether sired by white or black fathers, legitimately or illegitimately, made 
little difference. 

In this kind of situation the Negro mother usually took sole responsi- 
bility for the upbringing of her children. The biological father was not only 
not expected to play the role of social father of the child; he was in one 
way or another often actually prohibited from playing such a role. Nor 
did the culture provide, as it sometimes does in primitive societies, a father 
surrogate in the form of an uncle. The Negro mother was not simply the 
head of the family; she was the center — the core — of the family. Neither 
marriage customs nor marriage laws protected her by providing her with 
a responsible husband who would be a father to her children. 

After the end of slavery a number of factors were favorable to the con- 
tinuation of the mother<entered family among Negroes. Among these 
were low economic status (which made legal marriage often out of reach 

For the material on this type of family the present author is indebted chiefly to E. Franklin 

Frazier’s definitive work, The Negro Family in the United States (Chicago: The University 

of Chicago Press, 1939)- 
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financially); the indifference of the Southern courts toward Negro rights 
(especially, here, the rights of the Negro mother); and the institutionaliz- 
ing, in some measure, of the older patterns of the mother-centered family. 
To these might be added a number of other factors, among them the con- 
tinued right of sexual accessibility to Negro females exercised in some areas 
by white males. Today it is estimated that perhaps as many as one third 
of all Negro families are, in greater or lesser degree, matricentric in char- 
acter. The matricentric family can be found among rural, village, and ur- 
ban Negroes.^® If there are any additional factors making for its survival, 
many of them have to do with the increased mobility of the Negro, which 
often means that adult Negro males are apt to drift around in search of 
work, treating their marriage bonds, if any, very lightly, and leaving their 
wed and unwed mates to shoulder the burden of child rearing. 

This pattern is not unadapted to life on a cotton farm. There the pattern 
is apt to be enlarged to include a family tending toward the extended type. 
In such instances the grandmother will be the definite head of the house, 
while the daughters (with or without husbands) and their children live 
with her and under her control. In the rural South such a family works 
together as a unit, maintains its solidarity, and develops a strong esprit de 
corps. The children are indulged, perhaps not weaned for several years, and 
as a result of this and the family solidarity they become strongly attached 
to the mother and grandmother. Sometimes the husbands are not present 
in the family precisely because this attachment has become so strong that 
the daughters have refused to leave home and go with their husbands to 
set up new establishments. 

At the other end of the scale, in the cities, the mother-centered family 
is very ill adapted. There is no common work activity for the whole fam- 
ily. Instead the family head must spend a great proportion of time away 
from the family in order to provide its sustenance. The impersonality, in- 
dividuation, and anonymity which are so characteristic of city life tend to 
dissolve family loyalty and loosen the mother’s control over her children. 
The common result is family disorganization and breakdown. There is 
little tendency among such urban families for the matricentric family to 
extend to include three generations. If anything there is a tendency to drive 
distinctly apart the two generations which it does attempt to contain. 

Since the mother-centered family is found in such diverse contexts, it 
is impossible to discover any common functions of the family or common 
ideology. In fact the role-playing of the family members is by no means a 
constant in this family as one goes from the rural sections through small 
town communities to metropolitan centers. Perhaps the only generalization 
that can be made with any assurance is that as a pattern mother-centered- 
ness (i.e., this type of family) is much more characteristic of the lower 
class, whether in rural or urban areas. As income, education, and similar 
indices increase, this pattern disappears. In other segments of Negro so- 

Since it has come to be a stereotype in some quarters that the Negro family in general is 

matricentric, it should be made quite clear at this point in the discussion that this is not 

true. It is but one of three or four types of contemporary Negro family organization. 
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cicty patriarchal patterns have had a fairly long history and in still others 
the democratic type of family structure has come to be dominant, but nei- 
ther one of these is of interest to us here. 

What does concern us is the fact that the dominant culture did not 
prescribe the role for the father except in a negative sense. This left his func- 
tion largely in the realm of more or less casual sex gratification. That the 
need for permanent personal intimacy did not immediately result in the 
stabilizing of married-pair relationship is attributable to a variety of eco-. 
nomic and other cultural factors and to the possibility of achieving some 
modicum of this intimacy in the relationships between mother and child. 
But in the city where individuation precludes the establishing of this inti- 
mate mother-child relationship, the mother-centered family pattern has 
not been adaptive or functional. That it continues to appear in urban Negro 
life is mainly due to the continued importation of Negro people fr6m rural 
areas into urban communities. 

The Mormon Polygynous Family 

The practice of polygamy (“polygyny” is the more precise term) was 
initiated by a “revelation” which Joseph Smith, founder of the church, had 
in 1843 when the group was centered in Nauvoo, Illinois. Polygyny was 
not practiced openly until the group had migrated to Utah. It was doctrine 
promulgated largely from New England and New York State where the 
culture had strongly sanctioned monogamy and had hedged this pre- 
scription with firm taboos regarding any sort of deviation or alternative 
pattern. Its introduction has been explained in a variety of ways: that the 
economic conditions of the western frontier made children highly useful, 
that the proportion of women was far greater than that of men in the Mor- 
mon group, and so on. The sex-ratio theory is discounted by the church 
itself; the church explains its rise by the recognition that “myriads of souls 
of men” were waiting in heaven to be born into this world — a phase in 
ontogenesis which is pictured as involving development both on earth and 
in heaven. There is no doubt that economic factors were favorable, though 
there is dispute regarding the sex ratio.^* 

It is estimated that plural marriage was practiced by from 2 to 4 per 
cent of the members of the Mormon Church from 1843 to 1890, in which 
year it was officially abolished under extreme pressure of federal legisla- 

The discussion of this family type is based chiefly on the unpublished Ph.D. thesis of J. E. 
Hulett, Jr., The Social and Social Psychological Aspects of the Mormon Family (Madison: Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Library, 1939). Sec also his article, "Social Role and Personal Security 
in Mormon Polygamy,” American journal of Sociology, 45 (Jan., 1940), pp. 542“553- Other 
sources include P. W. Tappan’s unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Mormon-Gentile Conflict (Madi- 
son: University of Wisconsin Library, 1939); and an unpublished paper by W. W. Scott, 
“Morman Polygamous Marriage in a Monogamous Background,” prepared for Professor 
Howard Becker’s seminar in Systematic Sociology, 1946. 

Much of this dispute hinges on the question whether the influx of converts from England, 
Germany, and the Scandinavian countries was evenly balanced as to sex or whether it was 
made iip predominantly of women. 
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tion. After this happened, a group split off which have continued the 
teaching and practice of polygyny. Disowned by the church, their members 
excommunicated, this group have generally been referred to as the “Fun- 
damentalists.” These people are to be found mainly in isolated parts of 
southern Utah and northern Arizona. Thanks to their isolation they con- 
tinued to practice plural marriage undisturbed until the practice came to 
light during the recent war under the scrutiny of Selective Service offi- 
cials. Because of the illegality of the practice, the antipathy of the mores 
in the larger society to its practice, and the consequent covertness of the 
pattern, it has not been possible to make a definitive study of it as a con- 
temporary phenomenon. We know much more about its historical traits 
when it was an open practice. That it is such a divergent method of meet- 
ing the needs of the family situation makes desirable its treatment here in 
preference to the treatment of several other family types about which we 
know more but which are much less divergent in character. 

We must remember that while the practice of having plural wives is 
fairly common in many other societies, its appearance in our society puts it in 
quite a different context. Where polygyny is found elsewhere it is in a con- 
text which sanctions its practice and provides for each oncoming genera- 
tion a set of ready-made rules, developed by accretion and winnowing from 
trial-and-error experimentation over a long period. These rules govern the 
role and status of each family member and prescribe the nature of his 
relationships with other members. The idea of polygyny among the Mor- 
mons seems to have been modeled originally after Old Testament accounts 
of early Hebrew polygyny. The accounts which tend to define the roles of 
family members were, however, extremely sketchy and those which did 
exist were essentially inapplicable to the social situations in which the Mor- 
mons found themselves. The only relevant role definition, one which fitted 
fairly well into the traditions of our society and which was functional in 
the frontier situation, was that of the patriarch. This left the definition of 
the other roles and statuses within the family to be developed by social inter- 
action of the personal-social sort (to use Kimball Young’s term), virtually 
unguided by supporting cultural norms and constantly under antagonistic 
pressure from the relevant culture of the larger society. 

As might be expected, this brought about a wide variety of types of 
adjustment to this form of family structure. In the larger picture the patri- 
archal dominance persisted, chiefly because it had extreme religious sanction. 
The father was really the sole means of salvation for his wives. In actuality 
even this broke down in a number of instances because of the long-contin- 
ued absence of the father from any particular mother-children family group 
(for separate establishments for each wife had come to be the rule). 

The pair-marriage ideal undoubtedly played its part in bringing about 
a trend toward an institution of favorite wife (which in turn meant for 
all practical purposes “head-wifeship”). In many cases head-wifeship de- 
volved upon the first wife, but again the norms of the larger society to- 
gether with unstandardized interaction operated to vary the pattern and 
to base headship upon personal favor and attraction. An understanding of 
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this can be heightened by applying the concepts of dyadic, triadic, middle- 
sized, and larger group interaction (developed by Howard Becker) to the 
personal-social interaction going on here. The larger society sanctioned the 
dyad as a model or ideal of marriage interaction. But the critical interaction 
going on in the Mormon polygynous family was frequently of the un- 
stable triadic sort; for example, the relation among the husband, the last- 
wife-married, and the wife-before-the-last; or the relation among husband, 
youngest wife, and next youngest wife; or that among husband, most 
physically attractive wife, and next most physically attractive wife; or that 
among husband, most fertile wife, and next most fertile wife; or that among 
three dominant wives, when the husband was of a weak sort or preoccupied 
with other matters. The usual course of triadic relations is to devolve toward 
the pair-plus-subordinate or pair-plus-outsider situation. This is heightened 
where the outside culture sanctions the pair situation alone, and where 
people go into marriage guided by ideals, whether consciously or uncon- 
sciously held, that glorify the pair relation in marriage. The Mormon mar- 
riage tended to be a series of pair, and temporarily triadic, relationships. 

The plural wife was in varying degrees self-supporting. The husband 
might provide those necessities which had to be purchased or at least ob- 
tained from outside this little establishment — or he might not. If the wife 
were in partial or complete disfavor, she might be left to take complete 
care of herself and her children. Or it might be that thanks to the operation 
of the monogamous prototype the husband might fail to make public 
recognition of any but his first wife and this ideal of monogamy was always 
a ready-made rationalization for giving much economic support to none 
other than the one favorite wife.^® Favoritism in open discrimination tended, 
however, not so much toward the all-or-none principle but toward subtle 
gradations. All-or-none acceptance as wife was usually reserved for the more 
covert aspects of companionship between husband and wife. In some in- 
stances failure to support wives was due not to favoritism but to business 
ineptitude on the part of the husband. 

The wife’s principal role was that of mother. But she also had the task 
of running the home with its economic activities as a going concern — 
planning the jobs, assigning the tasks, and so on. She also was responsible 
for religious instruction in the home when the husband was elsewhere. An- 
other role which she played was that of “helpmeet” to her husband. This 
involved all kinds of personal service and was regarded as status-giving 
rather than burdensome. The favorite wife often managed to make a 
monopoly out of some of these services. Frequently it was the care of his 
Sunday clothes, but there were other roles which she monopolized to a 
greater or lesser* degree, such as being the week-end wife, the social hostess, 
the lawful wife, and the principal adviser. Often the husband tried to spread 
these favors more equitably but was blocked by the operation of domi- 
nant traits in his favorite wife, working themselves out through unstand- 
ardized, personal-social interaction with the other wives. 

Legally wives after the first had no status in inheritance, and this also applied to their 

children who were in the eyes of the law illegitimate. 
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What hdd the Mormon polygynous family together? The role of the 
Mormon religion in sustaining the solidarity of the Mormon family has 
been made clear. The fact .that mother and children functioned as an eco- 
nomic unit also made for solidarity within this unit of the family. Control 
within the family was tied in with the larger quasi-legal control of the 
church in the person of the father. The established legal government of the 
state and nation was at odds, however, with the plural-wifc family. Its con- 
tinuation had been made possible only by isolation from the areas of 
operation of this government. Thus isolated the polygynous family un- 
doubtedly acquired a good many stable and standard definitions of roles 
and statuses within the family. About these we can only surmise. We know 
that societies have a way of developing such standard definitions in order 
to avoid conflicts and stresses and in order to give individuals the security 
that comes only with dependability of behavior. 

The Old Order Amish Family 

The Amish were originally a Swiss Anabaptist group which, driven by 
religious intolerance from Switzerland, settled in the Upper Rhineland. 
From there they came in colonial days (in the early 1700’s) to eastern 
Pennsylvania. The major settlement is on a rough triangle of 150 square 
miles of rich limestone plain lying just east of Lancaster. There are other 
smaller settlements of the Old Order (or House) Amish in Delaware, 
Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, and elsewhere. These people are, 
and since their beginning have always been, an agricultural people. Farm- 
ing is intimately interwoven into their way of life. They are a separatist, 
nonconforming people, epitomized by their strong adherence to the ad- 
monition of II Corinthians 6:14, “Be ye not unequally yoked together 
with unbelievers: for what fellowship hath righteousness with unrighteous- 
ness? and what fellowship hath light with darkness?” They are set apart by 
their religious beliefs and attitudes, their aloofness from the processes of 
formal government, their language and garb, their social exclusiveness, 
their patterns of in-marriage, and their avoidance of certain types of mod- 
ern technology. Their philosophy is one of passive resistance, and in time 
of war they are conscientious objectors. 

In many ways they are strikingly like the colonial Quakers described 
above. Both groups are heirs to the Anabaptist traditions of mysticism 
(the belief in the immanence of God), nonviolence, separatism, and indi- 
vidualism. That the Quaker way of life became more or less dissipated and 
the Quakers came to be much more assimilated than the is attribut- 

2 ® The discussion of the Amish family is based on the excellent study by Walter M. Koll- 
morgen, The Old Order Amish of Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Rural Life Studies No. 4, 1942. This is one 
of a series of studies of culture in contemporary rural communities. Other studies include 
those of Irwin, Iowa; Sublette, Kansas; £1 Cerrito, New Mexico; Harmony, Georgia; and 
Landaff, New Hampshire. The interested student who wishes to study further the differ- 
entiation of rural family types in the United States is referred to these monographs. 
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able in an overwhelming degree to the fact that farming was rigidly main- 
tained by the Amish as part and parcel of their life. This could not have 
happened had not the Amish developed in their earlier history a pattern 
of continually assimilating new and more effective techniques of agriculture, 
a pattern which contradicts their rigid resistance to all other forms of 
assimilation. This enabled them to achieve and maintain a comfortable 
and even prosperous level of living, a reward which has helped them con- 
tinually to compensate for their renunciation of the shifting goals of “the 
world.” But more fundamentally it has been the basis for maintaining their 
extremely strong family and community solidarity in that farming is a 
family (and secondarily a community of interfamily) enterprise. 

The father is unquestionably head of the house. He plans all the farm- 
ing operations, makes all the major decisions, and is in general the patri- 
arch we have come to expect in a family which is engaged as a unit in the 
operation of a farm, particularly a self-sustaining farm.“^ The mother, occu- 
pying a status distinctly lower than that of her husband, still has standing 
well above that of the children. She cans and preserves enormous quanti- 
ties of fruits and vegetables, makes garments for the entire family, quilts, 
embroiders, and the like. She has the responsibility of preparing the great 
mounds of food required for the periodic religious meetings and for the 
occasional cooperative activities such as barn-raisings. The children are 
treated with tenderness mixed with respect as well as firmness. They are 
given farm work to do at a very early age, and since this fits in with the 
universal aim of becoming farmers with which they have been indoctrinated, 
their early responsibilities arc regarded as status-giving rather than as oner- 
ous tasks. 

The fortnightly religious services are held, in rotating fashion, in the 
houses (or in the case of the less-well-off, in the barns) of members. The 
religious leaders are not a separate, trained group but rather are simply 
members who have been chosen to perform these functions and who must 
carry them on in addition to their regular farming activities. Religion, fam- 
ily, and community are inseparably interwoven. Control over individual 
behavior is religio-familial in character and, in view of the well-nigh com- 
plete separatism of these people, it is very effective. Probably the most 
effective technique is that of “shunning.” Erring members are, when be- 
ing shunned, fed and cared for separately. They are treated with kindness 
but are not spoken to. 

The youth group of teen age is apparently the critical group as far as 
potential threat to Amish solidarity is concerned. Boys and girls of this 
group have strong desires to have and use the proscribed automobile, to 
frequent the forbidden movie theater, and to do many other things of 
which the community deeply disapproves. As soon as they marry (and 
they marry at relatively early ages) they seem to settle down into the old 
grooves of traditional culture. 

The Amish farm is amazingly self-sufficient, though the trend is somewhat away from this 
extreme. Yet the Amish farm is typically also a commercial farm producing at least one 
and usually several cash crops. 
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A Reconsideration of the Problem of Family Types 

Wc have surveyed five widely divergent family types in the United 
States. Some are patricentric while others are in varying degrees matri- 
centric; some are self-sufficient economic units while at least one is caught 
up in highly interdependent economic processes; they range from a fair 
degree of individuation to a high degree of individual submergence in 
family or familio-community control; and so on. Wc must now look at 
some of the common underlying social forces which are impinging on these 
families. 

There are recent comers to Muncie from the hill country of the South. 
There arc on the other hand more and more visitors to the Ozark High- 
lands from the Muncies throughout the country. Furthermore the radio 
and movies are bringing folk music and other folk culture into the main- 
stream of American life. Negroes, in turn, are on the move to the North 
and West; while contrariwise the cotton culture of the rural South is on 
the way out and industrialization and urbanization are moving in. Negro 
levels of education and other indices of Negro assimilation are rising. Mor- 
mon polygyny has been pushed into a few tiny islands of seclusion; and 
now with the growth of good roads, communication, industrialization, and 
urbanization these islands are no longer secluded. The Old Order Amish 
are being drawn — by the commercialized aspects of their agriculture, by 
the spread of consolidated public secular education, by the shortage of 
nearby land, by the rapid spread of transportation, and by the growth of 
cities — into more and more participation with the outside society, regard- 
less of their principle of the “unequal yoke.” In our survey of five divergent 
family types wc did not begin to cover the range of family diversity along 
the many scales on which we need to measure this diversity, but we did 
discover that forces are at work which are constantly tending to reduce the 
differences which exist. The diminution of that proportion of the popula- 
tion engaged in agriculture is apparent. The rapid growth of nationwide 
networks of transportation and communication is visible. There is in proc- 
ess a continual expansion of mass education. And finally there is a still 
increasing pattern of geographic mobility. All these factors are working in 
the same general direction — that of ironing out differences in family 
function and family structure on the one hand, and on the other that of 
making more distinct and discrete from family function and structure the 
institutions (and corollary associations) of religion, government, recreation, 
community welfare, economic production, and education. 

The Family: Institution or Companionship? 

Another attribute of the trends as these have affected the family has 
been the emergence of the individuated person in a relatively democratic 
(as opposed to a patricentric, matricentric, or filiocentric) type of family 
structure and organization. This has been particularly true of the family 
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in the great new and growing middle classes. This evolution toward in- 
dividuation and democracy coupled with a stripping from the family of 
the functions which it had in colonial, frontier, and rural situations (func- 
tions of economic, religious, educational, recreational, and other self-suffi- 
ciency) has, beyond a doubt, heightened the degree to which family rela- 
tionships depend on companionship for their ultimate validity in the eyes 
of family members. 

This has led Burgess and Locke to conclude, in a very provocative hy- 
pothesis, that the family as an institution is withering away in favor of a 
family that rests on mutual companionship. This is an over-stated, partial 
truth. A social institution has generally been regarded by sociologists and 
other social scientists as having two aspects: that of group consensus re- 
garding the manner in which some basic human need may be acceptably 
gratified; and that of traditional sanction buttressing the group consensus. 
As continuous social change and growing interdependence become in- 
creasingly the major characteristics of Western society, the second aspect 
of social institutions becomes of lesser and lesser importance. This is just 
as true of government, economic production and distribution, recreation, 
education, and the rest as it is of the family. If the family is ceasing to be 
an institution, so too are the other chunks of culture which we have called 
social institutions. But in each case the aspect which is waning is that of 
tradition and not that of group consensus. More and more the whole struc- 
ture of Western culture is coming to rest on public opinion. Universals, to 
use Linton’s terminology, are being replaced by alternatives, it is true, but 
even these alternatives must rest in the last analysis on group acceptance, 
and group acceptance is gauged not so much by adherence to the traditional 
and sacred but by the needle pointer of public opinion. 

Nor has the family actually been stripped down to the sheer element of 
companionship. It continues to function in highly important fashion in reg- 
ulating sex behavior, in rearing and educating children, and in channeling 
the function of economic consumption.^^ Nor is there any important trend 
toward stripping the family of these residual functions. And when the fam- 
ily is seen as a Gestalt, companionship takes shape more as an epiphenome- 
non of the discharge of these functions than as an end held purely for itself. 

-- See the analysis by E. W. Burgess and Harvey J. Locke, The Family: From Institution to 
Companionship (New York: American Book Co., 1945). and Reuben Hill’s comments in 
the final chapter of this book, pp. 773-806. 

This last point needs underlining. Sociology and economics have both been “culturally 
blind” to consumption a.s a highly important aspect of the functioning of the economic 
process. Almost all theoretical economics treats economic endeavor as that of the produc- 
tion and distribution of goods and services, thus almost completely ignoring consumption. 
The family, not the individual, is the unit ot consumptirii, even this emerging, individuated, 
democratic, middle class, urban family. One of the chief activities in this family is organiz- 
ing and effectuating the consumption of goods and services. 
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A Constructed Typology for Families 

Analytically considered, the family types we have been considering are 
not sociological or scientific, i.e., predictive, types at all, but are rather types 
of an historical nature, applicable only to historically unique and nonrepeat- 
able families in their particular setting in time, space, and culture. Types 
of this sort are useful chiefly in the preliminary exploration which is de- 
signed to discover hypotheses. These types arc, in effect, rough averages or 
composites derived from the study of varying families within each of the 
five groups which we considered. 

The sociologist has at his disposal another form of typology, formulated 
by Max Weber and developed in this country by Howard Becker.''* This 
is ideal or constructive typology. In understanding constructed types, a 
number of points must be kept in mind, (i) A constructed type is an ab- 
straction and docs not refer to “real,” “existing,” or historically unique fam- 
ilies. (2) It represents an extreme on a scale rather than a median or average. 
(3) It is useful in setting up scales and not as a final step in scientific pre- 
diction and control; the scales can then be used in quantification procedures. 

We are interested, in the sociology of the family, in constructing types 
which will aid us in the prediction and control of success in marriage. So 
far, in attempting to predict the outcome of marriage, sociologists have 
measured individual traits and traits held in common by the pair. In order 
to weight these traits so that we may properly understand their significance 
in any given marriage situation, we need a typology of the family accord- 
ing to role-playing, both actual and intended. Accordingly the following 
six-dimensional construct is suggested: 

1. The People-Centered Family 

2. The Things-Centered Family 

3. The “Idea-Sentiment-Complex”-Centered Family 

4. The Activities-Centered Family 

5. The Status-Centered Family 

6. The Family Turned In on Itself 

It will be noted that each one of the above actually suggests two constructed 
types rather than one, i.e., each one is, as stated, at one extreme end of a 
scale, and implies its opposite, not stated, at the other end. It will also be 
noticed that these types refer to aspects of the family that are culturally rele- 
vant in any society. Furthermore they are peculiarly appropriate for study- 
ing the family in a society the culture of which has come to rest on fluctu- 
ating pointers of public opinion rather than on the static norms of tradition. 
And finally it will be noticed that they are relevant to the individual's aims 

Sec H. Barnes, H. Becker, and F. Becker, eds., Contemporary Social Theory (New York: 

Appleton-Ccntury, 1940), chap. 2, “Constructive Typology in the Social Sciences,” by How- 
ard Becker; Georges Gurvitch and Wilbert E. Moore, eds., 20th Century Sociology (New 

York: Philosophical Library, 1945), chapter by Howard Becker, “Interpretive Sociology and 

Constructive Typology,” pp. 70-95. 
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and goals for the functioning of his family as well as to an objective ap- 
praisal of the major role-playing that is actually going on. Hence they can 
be used to measure divergence between actual and intended role-playing, 
something which would undoubtedly be of significant aid in refining our 
present techniques for predicting marital success.^® 

Conclusion 

We have in shorthand fashion described some of the changes that have 
taken place in the American family since colonial times. Note has been 
made of some of its many diversities and of some of the many factors at 
work which were bringing about these diversities. It is obvious that the 
family always exists in some kind of social setting, some kind of social 
context. Sometimes the family is so inclusive that it is almost coterminous 
with this context; in other instances, and particularly under the influence of 
urbanization, industrialization, and specialization, it becomes much less im- 
portant within the scope of the larger whole. But whatever the context it 
always has an important functional relationship with the particular type of 
family structure and organization with which it coexists. 

We are now at the point of endeavoring to move from history, valuable 
for its “hunches,” to science, where these hunches as hypotheses may be 
tested. We are mainly concerned with this process in order that our gen- 
eralizations may have value in prediction and control. 
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topics for discussion or reports 

1. What are the evidences that in Puritan New England there was behind the 
sexual prudery a rather important preoccupation with sex? Account for this 
in any way that you can. 

2. Describe some of the types of families, other than those of the Quakers, to be 
found in the Middle Colonies. How did they differ among themselves? 

3. Attempt an analysis to discover what relation exists between status differentia- 
tion within the family and the particular pattern of social stratification which 
exists in the surrounding society. How would you go about this? 

4. Apply the outlined frame of reference (used in comparing colonial families) to 
the five contemporary families described in this chapter. Construct a chart with 
parallel columns for each of the five types of family. Fill in any spaces left 
blank by absence of information in this chapter with information gained 
through your own perusal of sources. 

5. Collect case histories which will enable you to describe the Northern, white, 
urban, middle-class family, its structure and organization. 

6. Do the same for the Northern, white, metropolitan-suburban, upper-class 
family. 

7. Collect from newspapers and magazine articles five or six examples of norma- 
tive evaluation of contemporary family trends. Make explicit any implicit as- 
sumptions about a “golden era” of the family at some point in history. Check 
any factual data used against that given in this or some other sociological work 
on the family. Sort into types any examples of contemporary “myth-making” 
regarding family change which you encounter. What effects on actual family 
behavior does such myth-making have? 

8. Carefully put together concise statements which will make the six constructed 
types (which are suggested in this chapter) more denotative. Test these on a 
panel of “judges.” 
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Chapter Six 


Producing Marriageable Personalities 

READ BAIN 


Why People Marry 

“No, daddy, when I grow up I’m going to be a plain lady like Mother.” 

Thus did my handsome four year old daughter reject my proposal that she 
train for the Follies chorus. 

“I’m going to have five little children,” she continued. 

“That’s lovely,” I replied appreciatively; “and who is going to be the father 
of your babies?” 

“Why, you, daddy.” 

This is the way families begin. . . . People do not marry because it is their 
social duty to perpetuate the institution of the family or because the preachers 
and Mrs. Grundy both recommend matrimony or even because they fall in 
love. . . . They marry because they lived in families as children and still 
cannot get over the feeling that being in a family is the only proper, indeed 
the only possible way to live. 

First impressions are strong impressions. Adults cannot help reliving the 
kind of life they knew in childhood. ... By the time her [his daughter, or 
any child] worldly knowledge has progressed far enough to make her critical 
about the family, it will be too late for her to change her basic feelings. 
Whether she likes it or not, her emotional bias toward family living will be 
so strong that she cannot overcome it. 

. . . Utopian systems of marriage make a fundamental blunder [by ignor- 
ing] that marriage begins in infancy. . . . The most perfect system fails if it 
does not meet the expectations formed in childhood.^ 

This is the way Levy and Monroe began their wise and interesting little 
book, which you should read. You already have learned that the family 
is found in all cultures and that it has the same general function in all 
of them, although its structure and the particular ways it functions differ 
widely in various cultures and in the same culture at different periods. 
Still, the basic function is the same. In the family men and women satisfy 
their sex impulses in a socially approved manner. They bear children, who 
are then consciously and unconsciously adjusted to social living. Roughly, 
this early learning is both positive and negative; what to do, think, and 
feel, and what not to; prescriptions and proscriptions, requirements and 
taboos (prohibitions). 

1 John Levy and Ruth Monroe, The Happy Family (New York: Knopf, 1938), pp- 3-6. 
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Of course our own culture is no exception. From the above quotation, 
we can draw several conclusions which will be discussed more fully later. 
Among them, and perhaps the most inclusive one, is the idea that what 
happens to the person in infancy and childhood is everlastingly important. 
Upon this, most students of personality are agreed. Thus, what happens to 
the child in the family will affect for good or ill everything that later hap- 
pens to him in his other social relationships. Children begin, usually, by 
loving and emulating their parents; later, they become critical of them. 
Most of them will marry because marrying is customary in our culture. 
Most of them will be happy in marriage — or at least not too unhappy to 
bear it! Most of them will have children and rear them somewhat as they 
were reared, though fortunately many will do a better job than their par- 
ents did. 

The student should never forget that ours is a rapidly changing and 
highly heterogeneous culture. There are many classes of people, many com- 
peting types of ideas and behavior, in all the major social institutions. New 
technological devices, new scientific and artistic ideas and ideals, new social 
regulations, require each successive generation to make new adjustments. 
The family is not immune from this rapid change, but its basic structure 
and functions are probably more stable than those of some other institutions, 
the economic, religious, and political, for example. During your lifetime, 
our system of monogamy, free choice of mates, naming and rearing of chil- 
dren in the parental home, birth control (planned parenthood), divorce, 
and family affection, probably will not change much. The theme will en- 
dure, though there doubtless will be many minor, and perhaps some major, 
variations on the theme. In economics, however, you are likely to see radi- 
cal changes in “free enterprise,” the distribution of wealth, and the produc- 
tion and distribution of goods; in politics, you are likely to see an ever 
increasing dominance of the federal government, the “surrender” of “abso- 
lute sovereignty” and the growth of the United Nations, or possibly the 
development of two or more colossal and contending imperialistic states; 
the present supernaturalistic basis of religion may largely disappear and 
the conflicting Christian sects may become more united. 

The family will very likely go on pretty much as we know it. People 
will fall in love and court each other, perhaps with somewhat different 
techniques, “lines,” and forms of love-making, but in the end they will 
marry, settle down, rear their children, and be proud and fond of them and 
their grandchildren. There is considerable similarity in the family pattern 
within each recognizable segment of our culture. For example, we can 
meaningfully speak about upper, middle, and lower class families; Negro, 
white. Catholic, Protestant, Jewish, “educated,” rural, urban, and so on, 
though probably there are more differences among the upper, middle, and 
lower class families within each of these categories than there are differences 
among the categories themselves. There is, of course, an over-all similarity 
in the family patterns of all categories; this is what distinguishes our fam- 
ily institution from that of the Middle Ages or the Chinese. 

Dr. Levy’s little girl was going to have five children with the good 
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doctor for the papa. About the same age, our little girl had the same idea, 
except she was going to have seven. This should not be taken as evidence 
of some “instinctive, unconscious, incestuous” Freudian impulse. It is merely 
evidence that she had already acquired the cultural pattern of living in a 
family; she liked babies, she knew in a general way “where they came 
from,” she liked her mother, and the only man she knew in the role of 
papa was the old professor. Now, at the sophisticated age of sixteen, she has 
cut the number to three and she has a weather eye out for a possible papa. 

Fathers and mothers react to this sort of thing very differently, as you 
know. I hope my daughter marries her “man” while she is in college and 
starts having her “three” soon thereafter. She should have her babies while 
she is still young, both for their sake and hers. Some parents live in con- 
tinual dread that their children will marry “too young,” and even after 
their marriage the parents often try to run their lives. We shall return to 
this in a moment. The thing to remember always is that there are general 
patterns as well as individual and unique ways of behaving. While the lat- 
ter often seem most important to us and are what give color and interest 
to personal living, it is also true that what seems unique to us frequently 
is not unique after all. This suggests our next topic. 

Science and Personality 

You know that normal people (and even abnormal ones) behave in 
more or less predictable ways. Were this not true, you couldn’t make a 
“date”; no social order would be possible. Fortunately, most people keep 
their dates and other social obligations most of the time. This orderliness 
seems to characterize all natural phenomena to such a degree that common- 
sense rules of what to expect can be made. This is also the basis of scien- 
tific knowledge. While no specific event or object ever corresponds exactly 
to either the common-sense or scientific prediction, or “general rule,” there 
is sufficient correspondence in many cases so that we can know what to ex- 
pect and therefore how to deal with it better. Scientific rules have proved to 
be much better than common-sense ones for dealing with physical and biologi- 
cal phenomena. In fact, much “common-sense knowledge” proves to be non- 
sense when tested by science. 

The same thing is true of social behavior. While we do not have as 
much or as accurate scientific knowledge about social phenomena in gen- 
eral, and personality in particular, as we do about physical and biological 
things, we have enough to know that here also much common sense is non- 
sense. We are rapidly increasing and improving such scientific knowledge. 
Therefore, if you want to apply the available scientific knowledge to the 
solution of your own marriage and family problems, you will have to keep 
on studying after you are out of college. Otherwise, you will be hopelessly 
behind the times in a very few years. 

Though we need more scientific knowledge, it is now emphatically un- 
true to say that we know nothing about human nature, that one man’s 
guess is as good as another’s, that common sense is all you need, or that 
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we must let nature take its course. On the contrary, there is general agree- 
ment among social scientists regarding the nature of human nature (per- 
sonality, that is, son!), how it develops, gets “sick,” and even some knowl- 
edge of how some personality defects arc caused, how they may be 
prevented, and even cured. Great strides in this field are likely to occur dur- 
ing your lifetime. Keep up to date. 

Tliere are still many people who scoff at the scientist who attempts to 
tell them wything about their marital problems or how to rear their chil- 
dren, especially if the scientist is unmarried or has no children. Women 
seldom refuse the services of an obstetrician because he has not borne a baby 
nor do we reject the knowledge of the astronomer because he has not been 
to the moon. In connection with family problems, however, many people still 
prefer to trust common sense, custom, instinct, or astrology rather than the 
knowledge of the scientist and the specialist in family behavior. It is a serious 
thing, of course, to try to influence other people’s lives, but all parents and 
teachers are doing it, willy-nilly. It is highly important that they should 
be trained to make as few mistakes as possible. It is equally important that 
they should be able to recognize problems which they themselves cannot 
solve and be willing to employ the expert services of those with better train- 
ing and more experience in dealing with personality problems. Family coun- 
seling and child guidance are new professions, but the competent people 
in these fields are rapidly increasing. You shouldn’t run to such people for 
every little thing, of course, but if you arc having serious family trouble, 
you should make use of their services.^ 

While early family experiences are frequendy the cause of later marital 
and parent<hild problems, we now know that we are not doomed by our 
past experiences to continue forever as we are. We now know it is false 
to think you cannot change human nature. It is closer to the truth to say 
that you cannot prevent human nature from changing. Everything we do, 
say, think, and feel changes our personality to some degree, and also the" 
. personalities of those with whom we arc interacting. The cumulative result 
of these minor changes may be very great, may even produce dramatic and 
apparently uncaused changes in personality. Therefore it is important to 
change our habits if they arc not serving us well. We are constantly doing 
this by using our common sense; in serious instances, we may need the un- 
common sense of science. The mark of an educated man is the ability to 
change his mind and behavior easily and quickly in order to make a better 
adjustment to the problems of life. 

The Sociological Theory of Personality 

Personality has always been one of the most interesting things in man’s 
experience, which is another way of saying man has always b^n, still is, 
and probably will always be, most interested in himself. Consequendy he 
has daborat^ many theories to explain why he acts as he does and “how 
* Sec Evelyn Duvall and Reuben Hill, When You Marry (Boston: Heath, 1945), for a listing 
of marriage and i^unily counseling services, pp; 435^-442. 
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he got that way.” This everlasting mystery of man has been explained by 
almost every factor you can think of: food^ climate, topography, heredity, 
environment, race, sex, endocrine glands, body form, conditioned responses, 
intelligence, economic activity, technology, religion, art, instincts.^ You can 
see that these explanations are vague, overlapping, and more a matter of 
emphasis than anything else. They can all be classified as Physical, Biologi- 
cal, and Cultural theories. 

None of them, nor all of them together satisfy the sociologist. He of 
course rejects any theory of personality which relies upon supernaturalistic 
or occult factors. He regards personality as a natural phenomenon to be 
explained by the general methods and theories of natural science. He recog- 
nizes that all the factors mentioned, and many more, are involved in the 
development and functioning of personality but he rejects all theories which 
are oversimplified and place too much emphasis on any single factor. He 
admits that all these factors condition and limit the development of per- 
sonality, but he believes the basic clue to personality, mind, consciousness, 
culture itself, is the fact that human beings interact with each other by vari- 
ous means of communication. Most personality theorists have emphasized 
the fact that man reacts to things outside of him (physical, biological, and 
“supernatural”), or to things inside of him (genes, glands, muscles, reflexes, 
instincts, drives, etc.). There is an element of truth in this, of course, and the 
sociologist is not unmindful of it; but he thinks the essential clue to per- 
sonality is interaction between persons. He notes that most of our reactions 
to the external environment — all the physical, biological, and cultural phe- 
nomena to which we can respond — are conditioned by the habits we pre- 
viously have learned from our interactions with other people. 

A baby is not born human; he is merely a squirming piece of proto- 
plasm — a little animal, in short. He has no mind, no intelligence, no 
morals, no personality. He has a fairly well organized set of biological 
structures, however, and the potentialities for becoming human. These fac- 
tors are what differentiate him from all other animals. They will be dis- 
cussed briefly in a moment. He always is born into a culture. He is conceived 
as a result of social (and biological) interaction between two personalities; 
he remains in culture all his life, interacting with persons who have minds, 
morals, and intelligence. 

His personality must develop within the limits imposed by (i) his own 
biological nature, (2) the physical universe, and (3) the culture into which 
he is born. All three factors are inextricably interrelated, and he is con- 
standy interacting with all of them, being modified by them and to a slight 
degree modifying them. You now see why “heredity versus environment” 

* “Instinct** in one form or another, which is closely related to “heredity," is one of the 
most persistent types of explanation, though most social scientists have seriously criticized 
it in recent years. One of die most comprehensive treatments is L. L. Bernard, Instinct: A 
Study in Social Psychology (New York: Holt, 1924). See also A. P. Weiss, A TheoreHc 
Basis of Human Behavior (Columbus, Ohio: Adams, 1925) and £. B. Holt, Animal Vrtve 
and the Learning Process (New York: Holt, 1931)— both hard reading! A good discus- 
sion of this whole subject is found in H. £. Barnes, H. Becker, and F. B. Becker, eds., 
Contemporary Social Theory (New York: Appleton-Century, 1940)* PP« 329-430* 
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is a meaningless question over which men have wasted, and still waste, 
oceans of ink and millions of words. There are some specific traits, of 
course, which can be attributed mostly to heredity or to environment; but 
when the question is stated as an inclusive proposition, it is silly. Both are 
indispensable for the production and persistence of personality. In a sense, 
the cultural factor is most important, since there is ample evidence that per- 
sonality disintegrates as a result of social isolation and never develops if 
the newborn baby does not interact with other persons.^ 

It is also true that the effects on personality of the physical and biological 
factors arc always mediated by culture. The physical and biological world 
is more stable, is more nearly ‘‘given,” so far as the newborn child is con- 
cerned, than his cultural world. His responses to the physical and biologi- 
cal world are more fixed and final than his responses to culture, and in all 
cases are limited by the culture he has acquired. To this slippery question 
we now turn. 

Physical' and Biological Limits to Personality 

While sociologists stress social interaction as the basic factor in person- 
ality, to ignore the importance of other factors would be as unscientific as 
to assume that race, native intelligence, or any other single factor is the 
sole or most important factor. We do not know precisely what effect the 
physical environment may have on culture and therefore, indirectly, on 
personality. Does living in the desert, in the mountains, or on the ocean 
shore, directly affect personality? It is obvious that culture determines to a 
large extent what uses man can make of the physical resources of an area. 
He can overcome some of the limitations of physical nature, but not all. He 
must have water, certain chemicals, and air. Gravitation is always a barrier 
to some things he wants to do — and a great help to others. Temperature 
sets limits. So do the fertility of the soil and other earth-crust resources. He 
can overcome some of these limitations to some extent, but always as a re- 
sult of cultural innovations (including all technological devices) and always 
at some personality price, since the kinds of social organization and social 
interaction necessary for his purposes will affect personality. This is all so 
obvious that we can skip it. The biological limits arc more difficult to ap- 
praise. Much of this book is devoted to various aspects of this question as 
it pertains to the &mily. 

One way to approach the problem is to mention (i) those biological 
factors which differentiate man from other mammals and then (2) those 
that differentiate individuals from each other. 

All members of the human race, which includes the erroneously named 
white, yellow, and black races, have certain hereditary characteristics which 

* Arnold Gesell, Wolj Child and Human Chdd: A Narrative Interpretation of the Ufe Hit-- 
tory of Kamala, The Wolf Girl (New York: Harper, 1941); Robert M. Zingg, “Feral Man 
and Extreme Cases of Isolation,*' American Journal of Psychology, 53 <Oct, 1940), pp. 487- 
5x7; Kingsley Davis, “Extreme Social Isolation of a Child," American Journal of Sociology, 
45 (Jan., 1940), pp. 554-565. 
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make them capable of culture. Other mammals, including the higher apes, 
lack these or possess them to such a slight degree that they have not de- 
veloped culture and presumably cannot. The most important of these hu- 
man traits are: (i) unspecialized hand with opposable thumb; (2) upright 
carriage (this and his unusual hand enable man to manipulate objects skill- 
fully, from the crudest tools to the most delicate instruments); (3) a head 
with movable eyeballs and a torso with rotating and bending hips which 
allow him to look up and down and even behind his back; (4) exception- 
ally acute hearing; (5) a highly unspecialized and conditionable central 
nervous system; (6) a relatively unspecialized and highly conditionable 
muscular system; (7) a complex and highly conditionable vocal apparatus; 
(8) a long growth period. 

These are the biological traits which make man, not superior, or higher, 
but different from other animals. While he has many traits in common with 
them, he is more adaptable and not so much limited by his instincts, re- 
flexes, and specialized structures. Because of his unspecialized auditory- 
vocal structures, he can develop a highly complex system of symbolic 
communication; because of his unspecialized hands, brain, and neuromuscu- 
lar system, he can make and use tools, thus implementing his communica- 
tional culture with “material** culture. These traits also give him his power- 
ful memory, imagination, self-consciousness, and inventiveness. We shall 
discuss his language habits and their relation to culture and personality 
more in detail later. 

You will note that I have not said that the diflFerence between man and 
the other animals is that man can learn, or that he is a conscious, rational, 
intelligent, moral being, or that he has a soul. To some degree, the higher 
animals have all these traits. There are even wide differences in the intelli- 
gence of individual rats, fishworms, and amoebas, and all of them may 
have souls for anything I know to the contrary. The main point is that 
these biological traits make it possible, and usually inevitable, for man to 
acquire culture and personality. This is mainly what differentiates him 
from other animals. All normal human beings have these eight traits. They 
limit his development and his ability to acquire culture but you easily can 
see that because of man’s highly unspecialized and conditionable biological 
nature, the limit is almost unlimited. There are nearly ten billion cells in 
man’s cortex; he has several thousand muscles; his ability to learn specific 
reactions is theoretically the permutations of these astronomical figures. It 
is untrue that you can’t teach an old dog new tricks if the “dog” is a man 
who has the habit of learning. Men go on learning as long as they live, and 
the cortex is almost the last part of the body to deteriorate from old age; 
the muscles and tendons and bones grow old much earlier than the cortex. 
It is almost true that one is never too old to learn. 

The factors that give us our biological individual differences are such 
things as race (sub-race, or species-variety, that is,) sex, size, body-form, age 
and rate of aging, hair-and-eye color and structure, skin color and texture, 
reaction-time and coordination, hairiness, anatomical defects, susceptibility 
and resistance to disease, blood-type, general or native intelligence, and so 
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on. These are all more or less hereditary or at least genetic, though it is 
also true that personal and cultural experience modifies all of them to some 
extent. 

We all know that height and weight are affected by health, food, cloth- 
ing, and exercise. Rate of aging, and especially one’s reaction to it, is also 
influenced by one’s life experiences, though long life seems to be largely 
genetic.® Most defects arc certainly the results of disease, accident, and ha- 
bituation rather than “bad” genes. Disease resistance is greatly increased by 
good food, clothing, housing, and proper exercise, to say nothing of im- 
munization. Reaction-time and coordination can be improved by training — 
within limits. Hairy legs and faces can be shaved; kinky hair straightened 
and straight hair curled and any kind of hair colored any color; secondary 
sex traits can be minimized or accentuated; even body size and shape can 
be modified by dieting and illusion-producing devices such as height of 
heels, girdles, shoulder-pads, colors, and horizontal-vertical stripes. Intelli- 
gence as measured by the tests obviously depends to a great extent on social 
conditioning, though there is ample evidence that biological differences 
exist. Whether these are genetic or variational or acquired, it is often im- 
possible to tell. 

Perhaps the great concern about whether intelligence is “inherited” 
calls for some generalized statement about biological traits. This is the way 
it looks to me. All biological traits can be classifled as follows: 

I. Genetic: (i) hereditary, (2) variational; 

II. Acquired: (i) congenital, (2) postnatal. 

All the main species-characteristics arc hereditary — eyes, legs, livers, etc., 
although there arc always some variations in these large hereditary struc- 
tures. Some specific small traits are also definitely heritable, such as the fa- 
mous Hapsburg lip and many family traits, blood-types, certain defects, 
and so on, though in such cases the fact of genetic variation is also observ- 
able. 

We say some things arc as like as peas in a pod, but the fact is that no 
pea, in the same or another pod, was ever exactly like any other pea. In 
fact, there is no reason to assume that any object in the universe, from atoms 
to stars, is exactly like any other similar object nor does it remain exactly 
the same for any successive instant. That some things are sufficiently similar 
to be treated as identical makes science possible. What we call “continuous,” 
i.c., not heritable, variations are the unique elements in biological traits. 

By “acquired” biological traits, I mean all those which result from the 
development of the genetic factors. They depend upon such things as food, 
temperature, pressure, disease, hormones and other chemicals, accident, 
habituation, quantity and quality of air, water, and so on. Such influences 
from conception to birth arc congenital; those after birth, postnatal. Re- 
membering this simple scheme will prevent much confusion. All factors 
are con^antly interactive, but it is possible in some instances to separate 

B See Read Bain, *The Ages of Man," American Sociolo^dl Review (June, 1945), pp. 337- 
343, and especially the cited references. 
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them by scientific analysis and experiment. All kinds o£ scientists are con- 
stantly trying to do this and their findings are mutually helpful for further 
research. 

Thus, no two babies are ever exactly alil^e, not even identical twins (born 
from the same ovum), nor are any two babies ever born into identical so- 
cial situations. Culture is changing all the time and the child is changing 
all the time, both biologically and socially. The biological factors, genetic 
and acquired, set limits to the personality traits he develops. So also do 
the cultural patterns into which he is born and in accordance with which 
he must develop. You do not produce Chinese personalities in Muncie, In- 
diana, nor urbanites in the mountains of Appalachia. 

There is a cultural as well as a biological meaning for all the terms 
mentioned above. Take maleness. First we note that there is no such thing 
as absolute maleness — it is a constructed biological type. Some males have 
many “female” biological traits — few whiskers, narrow shoulders, broad 
hips, short legs, etc.; some females are quite “masculine.” This is still more 
marked when we consider personality traits. The main biological function 
of the male is to fertilize ova, and of the female, to bear and nurse chil- 
dren; but their social functions vary widely from culture to culture and 
within the same culture at different times. To be a male in a cannibal tribe 
is very different from being an American campus male. Some of the males 
who read this will change the baby’s diaper and scrub the kitchen floor; 
some of the females may cut out appendixes, go to Congress, and pilot 
airplanes. As for size, color, deformity, beauty, and intelligence, biological 
though they be, their meaning and significance depend upon the social 
definition of the situation. 

Two other biological factors influencing personality must be mentioned, 
though only briefly. The first is maturation. We speak about people being 
emotionally, intellectually, and biologically mature. By the first two adverbs, 
we mean they have grown up, are able to behave in what we call an adult 
manner.® By the third, we mean the growth stages through which the in- 
dividual goes from the embryo till death. (The geneticist and histologist 
use it in a more restricted technical sense which need not concern us.) Ignor- 
ing the prenatal stages, we know that babies are incapable of acquiring cer- 
tain behavior patterns until they reach certain stages of biologi^ growth, 
though it would be dangerous to assume that wh^t goes on around them does 
not affect their behavior when they finally reach the point in growth, or matu- 
ration, where certain types of behavior become possible. 

For example, you may talk to your baby till you are black in the face, 
but it won’t talk much to you until it is about a year old. Try as you may, it 
won’t walk much before that either, and if “it” is a boy and fat, even later. 
The same is true of sphincter control, teething, eye-and-hand coordination, 
ability to think abstractly, adolescence, and so on. You can’t rush nature; 
in these matters, it is wise to let nature take its course. In fact, there is con- 
siderable evidence that personality maladjustments may result from the 
efforts of proud parents to force development on the child. Of course, there is 

® See our discussion of emotional maturity in chap. 16, pp. 456-458. 
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considerable difference in the rate of maturation; some children are preccH 
dous, some are slow. The wise and competent parent is one who does the 
right thing at the right time. 

Another bicdogical factor that may have significance for personality de- 
velopment is body-form. This is an ancient idea at least as old as Hippocrates. 
In modern times, Kretschmer did some scientific work on it and recently 
W. H. Sheldon ^s amassed a large amount of data and interpreted them 
in a very interesting and plausible manner.^ If Sheldon is right, he has made 
a great contribution to our understanding of human personality. 

Whatever may be the verdict of science on Sheldon's work, we certainly 
err when we treat all personality types as if they were identical. There is no 
satisfactory scientific dassification of personality types. It is pointless here 
even to enumerate those that have been proposed. 'The essential idea is that 
the type of personality that can develop in a given culture varies according to 
the biological characteristics of the person. These may be due to heredity, 
genetic variation, congenital conditioning, or even postnatal factors. Endo- 
crine balance, body-form, race, infantile sexual conditioning, and instincts, 
of course, have all been used to explain the common-sense observation that 
people are different as well as funny. 

We conclude that the cultural conditioning of biological factors seems to 
be more important for personality development than the biological factors 
alone. Biological factors undoubtedly limit a person’s achievement but they 
never wholly determine either the selection of his role or his success. It is 
true there are many round pegs in square holes, but both the pegs and the 
holes are largely the product of culture. Intelligence tests may measure native 
intelligence, but they also measure opportunity, health, interests, goals, educa- 
tion, race and dass status, and all the influences that have transformed the 
squirming baby protoplasm into a human personality. All persons have a 
different genetic equipment, different cultural conditioning, and a different 
personal history. All these factors are vastly complex. To determine their 
respective influences in any particular case is impossible now. It will require 
many years of research by all the natural sciences to do so. It is likely we 
shall never completdy succeed but we are learning more and more. 

It is difficult if not impossible to give a concise definition of personality 
which would be acceptable to all sociologists. Perhaps there would be some- 
consensus on this statement: Personality is all the behavior patterns (habits 
of acting, speaking, thinking, and feeling) acquired by responding to the 
physical, biological, and cultural environments ^ough symbolic interaction 
with other similarly produced personalities. 

^ W. H. Sheldon, Varieties of Human Physique (New York: Harper, 1940) and Varieties of 
Temperament (New York: Holt, 1942). See also Aldous Huxley, “Who Are You?” Harper's 
Magazine (Nov., 1944), pp. 512*^22, for a very readable and fair presentation of Sheldon's 
system. 
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To Talk Is Human 

Now that wc know the sociologist’s conception of personality and the 
general relations between personality and the physical, biological, and cul- 
tural environments, let us see just how the newborn baby becomes human. 
Communication is the key. To talk is to be human. Reading, writing, and 
mathematizing are really shorthand or symbolic ways of talking. A newborn 
baby is much like the other higher mammals and, aside from learning to 
ulk, he always remains so. His biological systems for eating, breathing, breed- 
ing are much like theirs; his circulatory, muscular, nervous, and excretory 
systems are about the same. Like them, he can learn and vocalize and, also 
like them, he has no instinct to imitate. 

Animals can.make and respond to sounds, but why do they never learn to 
talk? Because they lack the biological characteristics which differentiate man 
from other mammals. The child, after four or five months of maturation, 
begins to vocalize incessantly. It is the nature of the animal and it seems to 
please him as much as it does his proud parents; perhaps more, because his 
first habit of vocalizing, bawling, is a bad one and continues long after he 
begins to vocalize for fun. However, if he never cries, he will never talk. 
The finest oration or aria is but a modification of the infantile cry. About the 
time he begins to gurgle and google and “da” and “ma,” he also begins to 
manipulate his hands, toes, and toys. Some of these sounds become attached to, 
associated with, or conditioned to certain objects. Now he can communicate 
— but a dog or cat can do this. The main difference is that the baby soon 
knows more words than any animal ever learns. Still, the baby can’t talk; his 
communication, like that of the dog, is merely a series of simple conditioned 
responses, what Mead calls a “conversation of gestures.” ® It is about like two 
dogs making differential physical and vocal responses to each other when 
fighting or playing. There is no sense of self, no personality; it is merely 
face-to-face stimulus and response. 

It won’t be long, however. Particular sounds become attached to particu- 
lar objects and actions. Among these are those applying to mother and father. 
In his random vocalizing, “ma” and “da” arc easy, natural, and frequent 
sounds. Mother’s words to and for him arc also established as conditioned 
responses. Now there is a rudimentary verbal distinction between himself and 
others as there was an earlier and still more rudimentary nonverbal distinc- 
tion between himself and other objects through manipulating his hands and 
feet and other things. Since he can hear himself and likes to vocalize and the 
family is ever alert to stimulate him, he gets a lot of verbal exercise. When 
he learns his own name and the names of others, and “eyes,” and “nose,” and 
“mama’s nose,” etc., he is close to talking, has almost become a person; he, 
like his ball, is now an object with a name, and other people also have names. 
Some day, while he says ball-ball-ball just for the fun of vocalizing, a ball 
is put in his hand; or he mutters “mama-mama,” and mama suddenly ap- 

« George H. Meadi Mind, Self, and Society (Chicago: UniverBity of Chicago Press, 1934), 

pp. 63-64. 
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pears. Now the miracle has happened: the vocal sign has become a symbol; a 
conditioned response is established between a mere sound and something 
not present to his senses; now the vocable has meaning, he can talk, and the 
endless flood of culture pours upon him. 

Becoming Human: Self-Words and Role-Taking 

C. H. Cooley long ago showed the significance of self-words, names of 
others, and personal pronouns in the development of consciousness of self 
and other selves.® Some children have more difiiculty than others in learning 
self-words properly — why, we do not know. This merits research: the gen- 
eral subject of early language habits and subsequent personality development. 
It seems reasonable that the earlier and more accurately a child learns the 
language, the more adequate his later socialization will be. 

When the child says “baby’s ball” or “my ball,” he has a sense of self; 
when he says “your ball” and “his ball” properly, he has a sense of other 
selves. Now he can be called a self, a person, a human being; he has a per- 
sonality, or the beginning of one. Vocal play continues but “something new 
has been added.” He talks to himself and makes other selves (including 
many “not-selves”) talk to him and to each other. He personifies everything; 
he now is a person — and a poet. His word-play is dramatic and his object- 
play is dramatized. He invents roles of others for himself to play; he makes 
everything “talk”; he says “my” and “mine” with explosive force; he says 
his own name and the names of his own things with caressing, contented, 
almost smug satisfaction. His sense of self is powerful, possessive, coercive; 
he is the world’s worst (and best) egotist; he can do everything — that can be 
done with words. Growing up consists largely of curbing, and thus socializ- 
ing, this childish ego. Many of us never quite make it. Parents should realize 
that many of the apparent fantasies and “lies” of children are merely verbal 
play and have nothing in common with those escape-fantasies and lies of later 
years which are signs of personality maladjustment. 

Mead believes that when the child can distinguish verbally between him- 
self and others, he also responds to his own words in the same way that others 
respond to them, or similarly. He then tends to modify his own response in 
accord with what he anticipates the response of others will be. This Mead 
calls communication by significant symbols — true human communication. 
Now the child has a mind and is a person. He is an object to himself. He can 
talk to himself as he does to others; that is, he can thidk, since he can assume 
the role of others and respond to his own talk as he imagines, or “thinks,” 
others will respond to it. The conversation of gestures which characterizes 
animal interaction has become a conversation of significant symbols, mean- 
ings, which, so far as we know is possible only between persons. This is con- 

® C. H. Cooley, “A Study of the Use of Self Words by a Child,” Psychologicd Review (Nov., 
190S), pp. 339-357; Read Bain, ”The Self-andOther Words of a Child,” American Journal 
of Sociology (May, 1936), pp. 767-775; Otto Decroly, “Comment I’cnfant arrive k parlcr,” 
Cakiers de la Centrale, Vol. 8, pp. 1-306; Barnes, Brcker, and Becker, Contemporary Social 
Theory (New York: Appleton-Century, 1940), pp. 337-349. 
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scious human communication without which there is no culture and no 
personality. 

Personalitt: Product and Producer of Culture 

We have seen how the active protoplasm-baby is transformed into an in- 
telligent human being under the limitations of the physical, biological, and 
cultural environments. We have emphasized that he can become human only 
through interacting with other persons, but we have not discussed the cul- 
tural limitations on personality except by implication. 

It should be clear by now that it is meaningless to ask whether society 
or the person comes first, or which is more important. They come together; 
both are indispensable and continue to be interdependent. In a sense, society 
and person are abstractions; the sense-observable reality is the interactions of 
persons, the words, gestures, actions, and the deduced feelings, attitudes, 
values, goals, and expectancies which we abstract and give names to from 
observing the behavior of others. 

When baby A is born into a given culture, it obviously is before him; it 
provides the general pattern of personality development and thus limits the 
kind of person he can become — always in relation to the physical and bio- 
logical limits which are also given so far as the child is concerned. Thus 
culture produces the personality; it determines the language, food, housing, 
courting, political, economic, religious, recreational, scientific, artistic habits 
— all the types of social behavior the person may acquire. 

On the other hand, no two personalities are the same, for the reasons 
given above. Since no person can acquire all the available culture, the kind 
of personality one becomes depends upon his biologically conditioned and 
limited personality type, what kinds of social types he interacts with, what 
aspects of the total culture affect him. While there is some difference of opin- 
ion about the meaning of personality types, most sociologists agree that social 
types are the characteristic learned and stereotyped roles found in a given cul- 
ture. Personality type usually refers to the distinctive manner in which per- 
sons perform their social roles. For example, one teacher (social type) is 
urbane, kindly, and patient (personality type) ; another is provincial, harsh, 
sarcastic, and short-tempered. Some students explain such differences by 
stressing biological factors: body-form (Sheldon), endocrine differences, 
effects of disease or injury, and so on. Others emphasize childhood expe- 
riences, family conditioning, crises, and other social factors. Probably a com- 
bination of these two sources of conditioning (biological and personal-social) 
are usually or always involved. There are various ways of classifying per- 
sonality types, no one of which is wholly satisfactory, but that they do exist 
and are important in the selection and definition of one’s social type and his 
performance of various social roles seems incontrovertible. This is a fruit- 
ful field for research. Everyone adds a little to culture though we all receive 
much more than we add. Some make apparently great contributions — 
artists, scientists, statesmen, inventors, “leaders” in all fields, but analysis of 
specific contributions always shows the contributor was almost wholly de- 
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pendent upon the antecedent culture. For the most part, man is a culture 
producer by combining, criticizing, reordering, and reinterpreting elements 
which already were in the culture before he was.^® 

It is fruidess to ask whether the mind is in the brain, or the organism-as- 
a-whole, or the soul. If our analysis is correct, it isn’t in anything; it is an 
abstraction, a name for the behavior of organisms that respond to themselves 
as objects at the same dme they respond to the andcipated responses of other 
objects, animated and inanimate. Our minds are thus not only in ourselves, 
but also in other selves, other objects, in books and music and machines, in 
everything for which we have significant symbols. 

Individual psychologies are unable to give a logical explanation of social 
behavior. To start out with mind-as-individual, as a pre-existent entity, and 
then derive mind-as-social from instincts, compound reflexes, association of 
ideas, insight, etc., ends in solipsism or some form of animism. Our sociologi- 
cal analysis starts with the conception that mind and personality arc social. 
The social self is a datum, an observable entity with a history, in the same 
sense that the cortex is an entity. Our only assumption is that man is a 
vocalizing animal whose vocables become symbols which stimulate both him- 
self and others. This is possible because of the great similarity in the neuro- 
muscular systems of men. This is an observable fact. Thus, communication 
by significant symbols, socially conditioned speech habits, the learned distinc- 
tion between self and others, and symbol-mediated role-taking furnish the 
necessary and sufficient basis for the sociological concept of personality. 

So far we have been concerned with the nature and origin of personality. 
Now we shall turn briefly to the conditioning of the personality in the al- 
ready existent culture into which the child is born. Here we are primarily 
concerned with personality as a cultural product rather than as a culture pro- 
ducer. We shall deal with this process in (i) the family, (2) primary and 
secondary groups, and (3) institutions, with some suggestions as to how 
family experiences are related to each. 

Cultural Determinants of Personality 

The "Family 

All children are born into a family, or into a situation in which the neces- 
sary functions of the family are performed. We are concerned here with chil- 
dren in the normal, American, mid-twentieth century family, by which we 
mean a monogamous father-mother-sibling group dwelling in a household, 
interacting with each other, with neighbors, friends, relatives, and with out- 
side groups and social structures according to the folkways, mores, customs, 
traditions, laws, and regulations of our culture. 

See Wiese-BcdLcr, Systematic Sociology (New York: Wiley, 1932), pp. 331-344, on the 
**liberaced man." See also C. H. Cooley, Social Process (New York: Scribner's, 1918), chap. 5 
on "Fame," and "Genius, Fame, and the Comparison of Races," reprinted in Sociological 
Theory and Social Research (New York: Holt, 1930), pp. 12 1-159. invaluable essay 

was first published in 1897. 
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Each individual family is uniquely different from every other one but 
there are so many similarities between families that many family types can be 
found. There is no one best way to classify families, though presumably there 
is a best classification for each particular purpose. It is assumed that per- 
sonality develops somewhat differently in each type of family. This is dis- 
cussed more at length in other parts of this book and we are learning more 
about it all the time. Some classifications cut across all segments of our cul- 
ture; some refer to particular segments. At this point, we want to emphasize 
that while the different types of families tend to produce personality simi- 
larities within each type, thtsc are relatively superficial. All types of families 
in our culture meet the basic and fundamental requirements for normal per- 
sonality development in the same general way, though the details of methods, 
means, and results vary widely. What happens to the child in all types of 
families affects the kind of adjustment he finally will make in his local and 
larger societal groups. In the vast majority of cases, he is a normal person, 
that is, he is able to get along in society. 

Some of the family types with which you are already familiar are upper, 
lower, and middle — which usually has an economic reference; patriarchal, 
matriarchal, and equalitarian — who is “boss”; and a whole series of dichoto- 
mies like Negro-white, rural-urban, educated-uneducated, suburban-slum, 
rich-poor, native-immigrant, Protestant-Catholic, and Jcwish-Gentile. The 
same general things happen to children in ail these families, but the specific 
ways of thinking, feeling, and acting, the sum total of which is personality, 
differ widely. These various types of families merely represent somewhat 
specialized ways of dealing with various aspects of our total culture. Just 
how will the personalities of the children differ in Catholic and Jewish 
families, supposing the families are closely comparable in all respects except 
that they are orthodox Catholic and Jewish families? No one can now say 
with any scientific certainty. The same is true of the hundreds of possible 
combinations of family types just mentioned. 

What, if any, is the correlation between family types and personality 
types? Do family types select or create certain personality types? Is the simi- 
larity (if it exists) in successive generations due to biological or cultural fac- 
tors? What is the incidence of various types of mental diseases in various 
family types? Hundreds of such questions can be asked but few certain an- 
swers can be given at present. Rougyy, we can predict that certain personal- 
ity traits will develop in certain types of families: Jewish and Catholic fam- 
ilies affect the religious ideas, food habits, and language habits of their 
children differently; upper class families are more likely than lower class 
families to send their children to college and prepare them for professions; 
and so on. So in considering the general factors mentioned below, we must 
always remember that the actual behavior patterns will all be noticeably dif- 
ferent as between members of different types of families and even between 
members of the same family, all of whom are limited and conditioned by 
different biological and cultural factors. 

These are some of the things, then, which all children learn — though 
somewhat differently — in all families: how to talk; what are proper food 
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and excretory habits; how to play games; what is good and bad, reasonable 
and unreasonable; what people and goals arc admirable and unworthy; how 
and when to express anger; how to love, laugh, and wear clothes; and many 
other actions and attitudes which make up the personality. Because of his 
conception of himself, which comes from interaction with other people in 
(and out) of the family, a child’s later life may be influenced significantly if 
he is an only, a favorite, or an unwanted child; oldest, youngest, sickly, or 
healthy; only boy in a family of girls, or vice versa; if his siblings are near his 
own age, or far removed; if his parents love each other and, if not, if one or 
both try to find an affectional substitute in the child; if there is parental death 
or divorce; if a parent who has failed to achieve a goal tries to realize it 
vicariously through the child (and there is a success-counterpart of this pro- 
jection process) ; if the child has a sense of insecurity, is filled with irrational 
fears, indulges in too much fantasy and other unrealistic modes of behavior; 
if he is pampered too much; if he is disciplined too harshly; and literally 
hundreds of other things. Not a great deal is known about the specific effects 
of such family situations, but most authorities agree that the general pattern 
of personality is fairly well formed by eight or ten years of agc.^^ 

Mother and child and father-child relations are of great importance. One 
of the major needs of the child (after proper food, sleep, clothing, and 
health care) is affection. The parents are the main source of such security, 
especially in infancy and early childhood. The socializing process that goes 
on in language acquisition, play, self-other distinctions, and all the formative 
experiences of childhood are more closely linked with the mother than with 
any other single person during the first three or four years of the child’s life. 
If the parent does not love the child, or is too busy or too tired, or ill, or 
ignorant, or unhappy, the emerging personality of the child is endangered. 
Or the mother may love the child unwisely and too much; — she may 
smother rather than mother him. 

Another basic need of the child is to explore, to learn how to handle 
himself, to run, climb, and take chances. He needs to measure himself against 
other children of his own age, to incur the risks of interacting with other 
"developing personalities. If the mother loves him too much, is too fearful 
he will get hurt, or dirty, or sick, or lost, or learn bad habits, he may never 
learn enough self-reliance or gain the breadth of experience necessary for 
adequate adulthood; he may remain tied to his mother’s apron strings all 
his life. This is one of the possible effect of parent-child fixation. There are 
many others we cannot go into here.^* 

The child also needs praise and encouragement and appreciation. If the 
family members are always belittling, teasing, and frustrating him, the child 
will have difficulty in acquiring the self-respect a normal person must have. 
A father with insight and understanding helps in achieving this self-confi- 
dence. It is true that the child must learn how to face trouble and failure, but 

See Gesdl, Levy, Stern, Baldwin, Blatz, et d., in bibliography at end of chapter. 

For more on this, consult the index on parent-child fixation and parent-child relations; 
also, Read Bs^, **Needed Research in Parent-Child Fixation,*' American Sociological Review 
(Apr., 1945), pp. 208-216; also chap. x6 of this book, pp. 462-465. 
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such experiences should be part of his normal exploring and competing with 
others who are his equals. In general, and especially while he is young, he 
should have more successes than failures, and more praise than blame. Un- 
merited praise and blame, however, are equally bad. When things go wrong, 
he should have sympathy and understanding and be helped to deal ade- 
quately with the situation when he is again confronted with it. He must be 
taught early to respect facts, to face reality, and to respect the rights and 
property of others. 

Wise parents will teach the child to become as independent of them as 
possible as quickly as possible, but they must not overdo this principle. They 
must not be so anxious to make him a good person or superior child that they 
violate the facts of maturation; they must not demand grown-up behavior 
before the child has had time to develop it. If they attempt to enforce their 
too ambitious plans by shaming, nagging, condemning, and punishing the 
child, he may respond by regressive conduct (crawling into his shell, lying, 
daydreaming, etc.) or by aggressive conduct (fighting, breaking dungs, 
stealing, etc.). Similar effects may come from similar relations with his sib- 
lings or other children. 

There are hundreds of kinds of experiences in the family which may 
affect the child’s personality for weal or woe. An only child may be unhappy 
if other children he knows have brothers and sisters. A second child may be 
hated by an older sibling who resents the attention the new baby necessarily 
must receive. A girl in a family of boys may become a tomboy in self-defense 
or a regressive weak sister in despair. A boy in a family of girls may become 
a holy terror or a spoiled, tyrannical sissy. Parents who are too old or too 
young may neglect, spoil, or ignore their children. Maids may have a bad 
influence. Usually, however, even when adverse social conditioning is present, 
it seldom does permanent and severe damage to the personality. Fortunately, 
man is a tough and adaptive animal. He can take a lot and still pull through. 
Most families lay a sound foundation upon which the later personality can be 
built. The close personal-social relations with parents, relatives, and siblings 
give the general definition of the personality which, although modified by 
subsequent contacts with culture, becomes the basic personality structure. 

Primary and Secondary Groups 

Primary groups are those in which the social interactions are relatively en- 
during, personal, informal, unspecialized, and affectional; sentimental rather 
than mental, and ends in themselves rather than utilitarian or instrumental 
means to other ends. The family, play group, elementary school, rural or sub- 
urban congregation, fraternity, club, gang, and friendship groups are ex- 
amples. In such groupings, the social contacts are face to face and the signifi- 
cant symbols ded largely with common-human and personal-social relations 
which arc concrete, immediate, and filled with rich, deep, personal, and in- 
dividual meaning. “Privatized” values, stereotypes, folklore, tradition, and 
common sense flourish in primary groups. Much of the communication is 
based upon the mutual interpretation of subtle gestures of voice and body. 
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People understand each other and have insightful and intuitive experiences 
which they often attribute to instinct. You know how the members will react. 
Families have a little private vocabulary, pet names and nicknames, special 
terms for tabooed objects, private histories, characteristic gestures, and so on. 
The socializati<Mi is largely unconscious, uncritical, and merely accepted. 
There may be considerable authoritarianism, ethnocentrism, and allor- 
nothing types of reaction. While the control is not highly formalized, it is 
coercive none the less, and usually a ritualistic pattern is clearly observable. 

Secondary groups are those in which the social interactions are relatively 
transient, formal, impersonal, abstract, specialized, utilitarian, and instru- 
mental rather than anectional. Politick parties, the large urban congrega- 
tion, denominational church membership, the American Sociological S^iety, 
the National Association of Manufacturers, the C.I.O., etc., are examples. 
Cooley stressed the fact that the moral principles developed in primary 
groups are generalized and organized so as to govern secondary group be- 
havior also. Among these primary group ideals and attitudes are such traits 
as honesty, honor, tact, loyalty, kindliness, humor, courtesy, neighborliness, 
generosity, sympathy, gratitude, and love. Generalized for larger impersonal 
secondary groupings, these principles become such things as justice, patriot- 
ism, piety, diplomacy, charity, and international good will. 

Cooley emphasized the socially constructive aspects of the primary group 
influence on the larger society, using democracy and Christianity as examples. 
This is true, of course, but there is another side to the story which we should 
not overlook. The family and other primary groups may stress such attitudes 
as self-centeredness, authoritarianism, intolerance, lying (to children and 
hence by them), cruelty, fear of strangers, jealousy, greed, and self-asserted 
superiority. The generalized secondary group manifestations of these may 
be ethnocentric attitudes regarding race, class, and religion; chauvinistic pa- 
triotism, imperialistic political and economic exploitation, bigotry, intolerance, 
and undemocratic behavior of all kinds. 

All groups cannot be put into one of these two classes as easily as the 
above discussion might indicate. Many have both primary and secondary 
characteristics in varying degrees. Such are sometimes called intermediate 
or tertiary groups. The latter is not a good term logically, of course. The 
main point is that these are constructed types of groups, and the student 
will recognize the similarities between Becker’s sacred and secular societies 
(Chapter I) and Cooley’s primary and secondary groups, especially when one 
realizes that primary group ideals are not always so beneflcent and socially 
good as one might think from reading Cooley’s analysis. Becker shows that 
sacred and secular societies have both good and bad characteristics. So do 
primary and secondary groups.” 

C. H. Cooley, Social Organization (New York: Scribner’s, 1909), chaps. 3-5 inclusive. See 

Louis Wallis, Egoism (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1905), for a brief exposition of 

how these ideas are related to Christianity. 
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Institutions 

A social institution is a concept which arises from the fact that groups 
are diverse. It is easy to classify groups which seem to meet fairly specific and 
basic needs in all cultures. They have in addition a more or less specific set 
of symbolic and utilitarian material culture traits which are used to satisfy 
these needs. They also have a set of ideas, practices, prescriptions, and pro- 
scriptions, or an “ideology,” which governs the ways in which the material 
culture can be used to satisfy the needs. They also have a class of function- 
aries or specialists, who invent the means, both material and ideological, and 
direct the procedures by which the basic needs are met. This whole complex 
of practices and culture traits functioning in and through groups is the insti- 
tution. You will note that the groups are the data; they can be perceived and 
manipulated. The institutions are abstractions; they only can be conceived 
and described. If they are manipulated, it must be indirectly by manipulating 
persons and groups, which are also abstractions, of course; i.e., they are con- 
ceptualized sensory experiences, or constructed types. 

Let us apply this scheme to the family institution by way of illustration. 
The basic universal need is the necessity for socially approved sex behavior, 
rearing the resultarit offspring, and possibly for providing the intimate per- 
sonal satisfactions we call “love,” which are by no means wholly sexual. The 
ways of satisfying these needs are varied; the needs themselves are universal. 
The specialized equipment is the home, furniture, dishes, baby carriages, and 
so on. The specialists are family experts and researchers, obstetricians, pedia- 
tricians, home economists, family counselors, child guidance experts, etc. 

The ideology is all the rules, written and unwritten, which prescribe and 
prohibit what may be done in family affairs. The nuclear groups whose 
members interact to satisfy the needs, by means of the specialized equipment, 
under the direction of the specialists, according to the ideology, are the indi- 
vidual parent-children families. Other classes of groups which mediate be- 
tween the nuclear groups of one institution and those of another may be 
called peripheral. In the case of the family, the P.T.A., mothers’ clubs. Big 
Brother organizations, and so on, are examples. They are the collective agen- 
cies by which the nuclear family groups interact with the nuclear and pe- 
ripheral groups of the educational, political, recreational, and other major in- 
stitutions. 

There is considerable evidence that the early experiences of the child de- 
termine to some extent his later acceptance and rejection of the larger cul- 
tural patterns. Some scholars have developed this idea rather systematically 
under the concept of Basic Personality Structure, which one of them has de- 
fined as “the constellation of personality characteristics which appear to be 
congenial with the total range of institutions comprised within a given cul- 
ture.” While these people have worked primarily with data from primitive 

Abram Kardiner, The Individual and His Society: The Psychodynamics of Primitive Social 

Organization (New York: Columbia University Press, 1939); see pp. 12, 126-134 especially. 

The Psychologicdt Frontiers of Society by Abram Kardiner, Ralph Linton, Cora Du Bois, 

and James West (New York; Columbia University Press, 1945) develops the idea still 
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societies, there is no reason to think their findings are not applicable to our 
society also. The basic personality definitions of the child toward political, 
economic, religious, recreational, scientific, health, artistic, and other gen- 
eralized institutions, his attitudes and skills with reference to the material 
culture, the specialists (priests, teachers, political leaders, artists, doctors, 
scientists, business men, etc.), and the ideologies of the major institutions, 
will determine to a considerable extent how he later will play his own roles 
in them, how he will function in these social structures. It is in the himly 
and early primary group experiences that this basic pattern is developed. His 
own personality type is of course an important factor in his response to these 
institutionalized influences. 

Let us make this a little more concrete. What the child learns in the fam- 
ily will influence what he learns outside the family, what such learning 
means to him, and what his basic personality structure becomes. Thus he may 
be very well adjusted within his own family and because of that fact be badly 
adjusted outside the family. Suppose an only child has never played much 
with other children; he always has had his own way; his over-indulgent 
mother has babied, petted, and protected him. He knows his role in the fam- 
ily, likes it, plays it well, and he and his parents get along easily. After five 
or six years of this, he is suddenly thrust into school. The teacher does not 
talk and act like his parents. He doesn’t know how to play; he can’t speak 
the language of his playmates. He is an alien soul in an alien land. His per- 
sonality is inadequate to deal with the new, strange, and rapidly changing 
situations. 

It is inevitable that when the child begins to escape from the home, new 
segments will develop in his personality. He begins to learn about other 
“others” than papa, mama, relatives, and siblings. These other others begin to 
be generalised; he discovers other roles and statuses which depend upon group 
standards of approval and disapproval different from those to which he is 
accustomed. In games, there are leaders; he finds all teachers have something 
in common, and so do preachers, mothers, and fathers. From my father, 
our minister, milkman, and paper boy, the child soon builds up a concept 
of generalized father, preacher, milkman, etc. This is what Mead calls the 
“generalized other”; such concepts arc also called “social types.” Children 
are beginning to develop the idea of the generalized other when they engage 
in the role-taking play described earlier. In games with other children, there 
is much dramatic and swift alternation in role-taking. This becomes more 
specialized and habitual in secondary group activities. Such social types as 
patriot, honest man, good athlete, crook, criminal, traitor, are merely ethi- 
calized versions of the abstract generalized other. In this way, the personality 
becomes socialized and capable of responsible behavior in the larger society. 

The groups into which the child in our culture ultimately goes usually 
have fo&ways and mores considerably different from those which he has 
learned in his particular family. The family patterns are relatively stable 

further; see Linton's Foreword and chap. 2. Cora Du Bois, The People of Alor: A Social- 

Psychological Study of an East Indian Island (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 

1944) is also pertinent. 
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compared to the rapid changes going on in the outside culture. New ma- 
chines, new scientific discoveries, migrations of people from country to city, 
from South to North; religious, political, recreational, and artistic changes 
are fearful and wonderful — and confusing — in our culture. The child has 
to learn how to adapt himself to all these different, changing, and often in- 
consistent cultural patterns. Each one of them produces a particular segment 
of his total personality. His total personality is thus a complex of many so- 
cially situat^ selves. So the child always is a somewhat different person to 
different people. He has a different set of habitual or characteristic interac- 
tions with them; a different self for father, mother, big brother, little brother, 
sisters, and soon for generalized others such as teachers, playmates, police- 
men, aviators, and so on. His self, as it functions in the Little Scorpions’ 
Club, might shock his mother or Sunday School teacher or Boy Scout leader. 
It is quite possible that you behave somewhat differently at college than you 
do at home. Each one of your main institutional selves may be somewhat 
inconsistent and contradictory to the others. In varying degrees, this is al- 
ways true. 

Conscience Formation and Personality Conflict 

Since personality is formed and functions through the interactions of 
group-defined selves, your own and others, the conflicts between group- 
demands are an integral part of the personality. One inevitably feels, and 
often behaves, in ways contradictory to the demands or impulses of the other 
segments or aspects of his personality. The recognition of such conflicts and 
discrepancies, and the dis-ease and pain it gives, is what we mean by guilt- 
feelings and the pangs of conscience. Conscience is thus a social product and 
the producer of much socially valued and approved behavior. If one were 
living in a completely unified culture to which he was thoroughly adjusted, 
he would never feel guilty, sinful, or shamed, and would not be conscious of 
a conscience. 

Of course, there never has been any such society or any such persons, 
though people vary widely in the degree and intensity both of their maladjust- 
ment and their consciousness of it. Guilt-feelings may be expressed in many 
ways: by rationalization, affect-transfer, daydreams, wishful thinking, am- 
bivalence, fantasy, compensation, and other so<alled “mask-mechanisms” 
including psychosomatic illness. Or the person may deal realistically with his 
maladjustment and acquire new behavior patterns that resolve the conflict — 
that is, patterns which arc consistent with the conflicting segments of his 
personality. This is much more easily said than done. 

So long as a person is able to play his various roles properly, with no 
seriously disturbing sense of guilt or conflict on his part and with acceptance 
by others; so long as he can make quick and adequate transitions from one 
role to another, he is normal. Then generalized habit of appropriate role- 
playing is what integrates and unifies a personality. No one is ever com- 
pletely integrated; there is always some unadjustment, maladjustment, and 
even disorgani2ULtion in some aspects of most personalities, especially when 
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viewed from the vantage point of some other segment of one’s own personal- 
ity, or from that of another person, or of some other segment of the society, 
lliis is particularly true in a dynamic, rapidly changing, heterogeneous so- 
ciety like ours.^^ When one fails to make appropriate role transitions or fails 
to use significant symbols properly to such a degree that others regard his 
behavior as a menace to himself or others, he is judged to be abnormal, anti- 
social, criminal, or insane. It seems probable that most socially abnormal 
behavior is the result of defective social conditioning rather than strictly bio- 
logical causes. 

The moral is clear: sound personality development requires that there 
must be considerable consistency between the ideals, goals, folkways, mores, 
interests, and activities of the family and those of the outside community. 
If the family patterns are gready different from those of other institutions, 
the parents should fortify the child with habits of understanding and gen- 
erosity which will enable him to make adequate adjustments to other seg- 
ments of society. He must be taught to disagree agreeably and to change his 
ideas and actions quickly and easily when that is necessary. He should not 
give up his own ideas and ideals for light and transient reasons, but all peo- 
ple have to change their minds about many things. In the meantime, people 
should know how to take the roles of others and see the other fellow’s point 
of view well enough to avoid being socially objectionable and personally 
miserable. 


The Good Personality 

Most students agree that the basic personality is pretty well defined by the 
age of eight or ten or even earlier. We have briefly reviewed some of the 
main factors involved in this definition. Perhaps we can summarize the whdle 
process under the two apparendy contradictory concepts, stability and change. 

A personality is a more or less stable, organized, socially conditioned set 
of habits. Habit systems, like all energy systems, manifest varying degrees 
of inertia, inflexibility, and repetidveness. Social systems, even more than 
personalides, exhibit this relative fixity. This is suggested by such terms as 
cake of custom, folkways, mores, usage, convention, conformity, cultural 
continuity, tradition, and social heritage. It is because of this relative stability 
in social phenomena that the social sciences are possible. This stability makes 
social order, social organization, and hence prediction possible, whether at 
the level of common sense or of science. 

The child’s personality at eight or ten, therefore, gives us some basis for 
predicting his probable future. If he is healthy, happy, and bright, he is likely 
to continue so. If he has a vocabulary of significant symbols and habits of 
role-taking adequate for a ten year old, the chances are good that he will do 
as well as an adult. If he gets along well with children and adults, when he 
is adult he will probably get along with adults and children. If he can man- 

Read Bain, “Cultural Integration and Social Conflict,*' American Journal of Sociology (Jan., 
i 939 )> PP- 499-509: C. H. Cooley, Social Organization (New York: Scribner’s, 1909}, 
chaps. 30-33 inclusive, on disorganization. 
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age his mind) emotions, and body well in childhood, he is likely to do so as 
an adult. This is the basis of the proverb about the bent twig. 

If this were all, life would be pretty bleak for many of us. We would be 
the victim — or the beneficiary —of the accidents of birth and social condi- 
tioning. If life were no more than a mechanical, deterministic, completely 
predictable series of events, men would be sheer automatons. Obviously this 
is not the case. It takes both stability and change to make a personality. We 
have indicated that all people are unique in some respects, that this basic 
* biological variability is differentially affected by the posmatal cultural, bio- 
logicd, and physical environments. Human protoplasm is highly plastic, 
conditionable, and capable of learning. Were this not so, there would be no 
point in education, change would be impossible, and society would soon stag- 
nate. We all know people who made a bad start but a strong finish, sickly 
children who became healthy adults, people who flunked as freshmen but 
made good records as seniors, and so on. We have even seen people whose 
adult personalities undergo remarkable transformations; introverts becoming 
extroverts; religious people becoming atheists; bankers becoming painters 
(Gauguin) ; radicals becoming reactionaries; and the reverse of such cases. 

Intensive study of such instances usually reveals that most of them are 
not really exceptions to the generalization that early personality definition 
remains relatively stable. They arc rather cases of personality conflict in 
which one segment of the personality has been repressed or dominated by 
other segments. It now asserts itself as a result of cumulative habit-changes, 
or impulses generated by the conflict, or biological changes, or factors that 
arc relatively unanalyzablc. Dramatic overturns of personality always have 
a history which usually begins in early childhood. What seems strange at 
first becomes reasonable and almost expected when we know the facts. Many 
returns to the faith after a life of sin and departures from the faith (all kinds 
of faith) can be explained by early conditioning.^® The point here is that the 
personality can and does change and sometimes such changes are quick and 
spectacular. 

From the foregoing discussion, you should be able to see that both change 
and stability are necessary and inevitable. Instead of being contradictory, 
they arc mutally beneficial in producing an adaptive culture and an adapt- 
able person. If cultural or personal change is too rapid or too intense, die 
stabilizing habit-systems of the person arc cither not formed at all or are 
disorganized or even destroyed. If this happens to enough people in a short 
period of time, the whole society or some segment of it may become unstable. 
Learning usually requires the breaking of older habits of thinking and acting 
and the making of new habits. To be sure, some people continue to think the 
same and act differently, or vice versa, but such behavior usually results in 
confusion and conflict, in unadaptivc or maladaptive conduct. A proper 
balance between stability and change is necessary for the effective adaptation 
of both personalities and cultures. Too much or too litdc of cither produces 
trouble. Old Aristode’s idea of the golden mean is still sound doctrine. 

Franz Wittels, “Economic and Psychological Historiography,” American Jaumd of Sociology 

(May, 1946), pp. 527-532- 
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Bearing in mind all that has been said above, we suggest that one has a 
good or mective personality in our culture when he can make adequate 
social adjustments while retaining enough plasticity and spontaneity to deal 
efiectively with novel situations. He lives in a dynamic and changing world. 
He must be at home in both primary and secondary groups; he must be able 
to withstand the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune; he must, in most 
things, though not in all, be not the first by whom the new is tried, nor yet 
the last to lay the old aside; he must know how to make a good living and 
live a good life; how to give and receive love like a mature person; how to 
marry and be happy and raise children who are better than their parents. 


Early Personality and Successful Marruge 

This chapter tries to emphasize that personality development in the jam- 
ily is basic to all later personality development and social adjustment. Thus 
we end on our beginning note: how early personality patterns influence later 
success and failure in love, marriage, and parenthood. As you study the later 
chapters, remember what you have learned in this: that early personality pat- 
terns are involved in all the topics the other authors discuss. In this chapter 
we can discuss only seven ra^er general topics, and that briefly: (1) the 
habit of happiness; (2) emotional balance and fear; (3) attitudes toward sex; 
(4) parent-child and child-parent fixation; (5) vicious circles and vicious 
cycles; (6) the principle of similarity; and (7) modification of childhood 
patterns. 


The Habit of Happiness 

One thing upon which most students of the family agree is that happiness 
in marriage is highly correlated with the happiness of die families in which 
the spouses were reared. While there are many exceptions, in general the 
chances are better for happy and successful marriage if both spouses come 
from families in which the parents were happy and loved each other and the 
children in a normal and socially well-adjusted way. This means that being 
happy and well adjusted is a socially acquired personality structure, a com- 
plex of habits, acquired in the manner already described. 

Terman has compiled a list of personality traits which show stadstically 
significant correlations with imhappiness in marriage. These are (not in 
order of importance): being touchy; grouchy; losing temper easily; being 
critical and careless of others’ feelings; rebellious at discipline; expressing dis- 
likes without restraint; being sensitive to praise and blame; a self-doubter; 
domineering toward opposite sex; having little interest in other people or 
social welfare; unconventional toward religion, drinking, and sex; excitable; 
happy or sad without apparent cause. The traits which had the highest correla- 
tion with marital happiness (in order) are: superior happiness of parents; 
marked childhood happiness; no conflict with mother; firm, but not harsh, 
home discipline; strong love for mother and father; no conffict with father. 
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parental frankness about sex; infrequent and mild childhood punishment; a 
healthy attitude toward sex.^' 

Note two things: first, all these traits begin early and are largely dependent 
upon the personality definition within the family; second, children who have 
the traits in the first list would probably be unhappy children and those who 
have the second type of traits would be happy. The unhappy child is poorly 
socialized; he cannot take the role of others; he^acks insight and under- 
standing; he is in conflict with socially approved culture patterns. The happy 
child is the opposite; he is other-centered, not self-centered; love, cooperation, 
and social approval are the basic patterns of his personality. He has ^e habit 
of happiness, and it carries on into his later marital and other forms of social 
behavior. 

What does the child need to develop this pattern of personality? He prob- 
ably will be a happy child, and therefore a happy adult, if he is l^rn because 
he is wanted — which means he is planned for. He must be loved and taught 
how to love others, be praised, be secure, be disciplined firmly, but not 
harshly, have a chance to play and explore, have what other kids have — 
which means rights and privileges as well as things. His parents must be con- 
siderate of his welfare and pleasure. They will plan things for and with him 
— trips, parties, adventures. They do not believe that children should be seen 
and not heard. They take an interest in his interests and talk to him and treat 
him like a responsible person — no baby talk, fairy stories, lies, teasing, sham- 
ing, humiliation. They do not treat him as a toy or an object upon which to 
vent their perverted sense of humor. They protect him from people who treat 
children unwisely. They also protect him from the ordinary adult worries, 
fears, and anxieties which all parents have to face but which do not imme- 
diately concern the child: financial troubles, father’s problems at the office, 
mother’s difficulties with the neighbors, sickness, and death. 

On the other hand, the child will not be happy if he is not let in on things 
that do concern him. A happy childhood does not mean the child is never 
unhappy. If there is sickness or death in the immediate family, or if a pet dies, 
good parents will prepare the child to face such things realistically without 
undue emotional stress and s^ain. Perhaps one of the best tests of the good 
parent is the manner in which he handles the big and little crises and tragedies 
of childhood. Lies, false promises, bribes, encouragement of violent grief, or 
harshness and punishment are some of the wrong ways; sympathy, love, ex- 
planation, change of scene and interest, tenderness, and health-mindedness 
are some of the good ways of meeting childhood crises so that the habit of 
happiness will be established and reinforced. Parents who are not happy sel- 
dom are successful in rearing happy children. Practice beats precept. The 
unhappy parent is too wrapped up in his own woes to be able to listen to 
those of his children. 

Terman does not mention that happy people usually have a well developed 

Lewis M. Terman, et al„ Psychological Factors in Marital Happiness (New York: McGraw- 
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sense of humor. Healtliy, normal, well adjusted people usually laugh a lot. 
Seeing a joke, especially when it is on you, involves taking a role. Laughter 
is one of the commonest and best means of relieving tension. Wit and humor 
are verbal habits which, like speech and table manners, are usually acquired 
unconsciously. A sense of humor is learned. People who have similar humor 
habits are likely to get al^ng together. It is as important for children to have 
a good sense of humor Ss it is to have a good education. A good sense of 
humor makes us laugh with people, not at them. 

Emotional Balance and Fear 

People who have the habit of happiness, who are normally socialized, are 
likely to be well balanced emotionally. Most people talk about the emotions, 
such as fear, love, and remorse, as if they were things or innate biological 
entities of some Idnd. It is also common to regard ‘"intellectual” and “emo- 
tional” as opposites. 

Acmally, “emotion” is merely a name for one element in response to any 
stimulus. It is the biological mechanism by which the organism releases 
enough energy to produce movement. This is always true of any action, 
whether thinl^g or throwing; enough energy must be released to over- 
come the inertia of the organism or the blockage which results when there 
arc several possible ways of responding to a stimulus. Thus, if we arc 
confronted by a stimulus which experience has defined as dangerous, there 
are several possible things to do. The simplest is to run away or to remove 
the danger. If we choose, that is, respond according to our past experiences, 
to run away, the emotional feeling we have is often called fear; if we fight, 
we say the emotion is anger or rage. 

Emotion is a generic type of b^avior like digesting and breathing. It 
is instinctive in &e sense that all higher mammals have the capacity to 
release differential amounts of energy under various conditions. Emotional 
behavior is generic and hereditary but not specific; we have to learn what 
to fear, hate, love, or be angry at, as well as how to express these emotions. 
We have to emote to act, whether we are solving problems or knocking 
each other down. The opposite of “intellectual” is therefore not “emotional”; 
it is ignorant, unintelligent, or irrational. The opposite of “emotional” is 
apathetic, inactive, unmoved. What people usually mean when they say 
“he got emotional” is that he acted, verbally or overdy, in an irrational, 
unadaptive, maladaptive, or socially disapproved way. 

What we mean by “emotional balance” is that the organism is moved 
enough to release sufficient energy to insure an adequate adjustment. This 
implies that we have defined ^e situation accurately (according to our 
culture) and responded to it properly (according to our needs and society’s 
demands). Emotional balance, then, is always socially defined. When the 
necessary behavior is habitual, automatic, and routine, rdatively little emotion 
(energy) is required; novel situations, crises, co^iedng habit patterns, 
whether of action or thought or feeling, require more energy (more emo- 
tion). Emotional unbalance means that because of improper definition of the 
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situation or conflicting elements in our personality, cither too much or too 
little energy is released or our resultant behavior is such that our response 
is inadequate either personally or socially and we are unadjusted or mal- 
adjusted. Such inadequate behavior habits acquired in childhood may re- 
main part of the personality for years. The more conscious of his malad- 
justment the person becomes, the more intense the internal and external 
conflict is and the more “emotionally” the person behaves. The fears of child- 
hood may become the phobias of adulthood and give rise to chronic worry, 
anxiety, and even neurotic behavior (too much emoting). 

Fear itself is a necessary type of adaptive behavior but children should be 
taught to fear only fearful things and not to fear them too much or too little. 
Likewise, an indispensable companion to rational fear should be adequate 
habits of dealing with the fearful situation: how to avoid it or master it. We 
now know that too much emotion, which merely means that more energy is 
released than can be utilized in adaptive action, is damaging to the organism. 
It upsets digestion and excretion, causes headaches, and if sufficiently pro- 
longed may cause psychosomatic diseases such as stomach ulcers, asthma, or 
even heart disease. Boys whisding in the dark, shouting, or running are 
merely using up the excess energy of fear. When you are emotionally 
excited, it is sound sense to do someAing which requires a lot of energy. 

It is rational to fear contagious diseases and busy crossings; but if the 
child is made too fearful, if he is unable to do anything or go anywhere be- 
cause he is too much a&aid of germs or cars, the result is emotional un- 
balance. On the other hand, if he does not have enough fear and is too igno- 
rant of possible ill consequences, his behavior is also inadequate. Fear arises 
because his desire to cross the street is blocked by his knowledge that he may 
get killed; so he gets “emotional.” If he has emotional balance, he gets just 
emotional enough to cross carefully without being plagued for hours after- 
ward by fear of death or maiming. When prudent street crossing has become 
automadc, the emotional content of the act is minimal and its adequacy is 
maximal. 

Much emotional unbalance is the result of irrational fears. In our culture, 
one of the commonest is fear of fear or rather fear of being thought afraid. It 
frequendy is deeply repressed and produces unconscious conflict which keeps 
the person chronically overemotional, with the ill results referred to above; 
or it may produce foolhardy, impulsive, dangerous behavior. A common 
form of emotional imbalance is overcompensation, which makes a person try 
to convince himself and others that he really is not what he seems. The timid 
man tries to appear brave; the stupid man, brilliant; the litde man, “big,” by 
being blatant, aggressive, and dictatorial. They protest too much and seldom 
fool anyone but themselves. 

Overcompensadon is often the result of an inferiority feeling which fre- 
quendy is due to an irrational fear that one isn’t normal or equal to others. 
If fear is really unfounded or due to some unfortunate combinadon of 
circumstances such as failure at first trial or marked social disapproval or 
lack of parental guidance and sympathy, and if one does not overcompen- 
sate, he may undercompensate and escape from reality into daydreams. 
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avoidance of social interaction, sulking, self-doubt, self-pity, and other forms 
of withdrawal. 

Excessive reading, writing, music, or collecting may be the child’s reaction 
to morbid fears. If he is fortunate enough to gain social approval for his with- 
drawal activities, the original emotional unbalance may be transformed into 
normal behavior. The same may be true of the overcompensating, aggressive, 
attention-getting child. The quarreling bully may later become the champion 
prize-fighter, big leaguer, military hero, or adventurous explorer. 

Emotional unbalance sometimes arises as a result of defective social con- 
ditioning in connection with eating, sleeping, managing excretion, and play- 
ing with other children. The result may be a moody, irritable, unsociable 
adult unfitted to become a good spouse and parent. A person who has food 
antipathies or is too fastidious about food, who does not sleep well and hence 
does not get proper relaxation, whose bowels are always bothering him, may 
be a difficult spouse and parent. Children who fight, sulk, and too easily get 
their feelings hurt may show similar traits as adults. 

Much emotional unbalance is due to discipline — too little, too much, too 
severe, too lenient, too erratic. One parent may condone what the other con- 
demns. The parents should agree on discipline and then adhere to their plan. 
Security, knowing what to expect, in discipline is as important as security in 
affection. Parents should not try to control the child by irrational fears or 
threats which they and the child know will never be carried out. Few parents 
nowadays threaten their children with the bogeyman or the policeman or the 
reform school, but many do frighten them with germs, vitamins, traffic, 
threats of not loving them, or with being a disgrace to the family and never 
amounting to anything. 

If the basic personality is to function effectively in adulthood as lover, 
spouse, and parent, it is highly important that it be conditioned in childhood 
to deal with all its problems in a realistic, emotionally balanced manner. It 
must be protected from irrational fears and emotional imbalance. 

Attitudes toward Sex 

Healthy-minded attitudes toward sex are highly important for happy mar- 
riage. Perhaps no other aspect of our culture is so much surrounded with 
irrational fears, ignorance, taboo, and emotional imbalance. Instead of help- 
ing their children to achieve a socially and personally adequate set of sex 
habits and attitudes, many parents actually contribute to the child’s sexual 
maladjustment. An atmosphere of secrecy and fear and shame frequently 
surrounds this subject. If parents attempt to “tell” their children, they often 
lack the proper knowledge and vocabulary. If they have the knowledge and 
vocabulary, they themselves often lack a healthy-minded attitude toward sex. 
The result is that they deliver untimely, erudite lectures in sepulchral tones 
which the child does not understand or which leave him confused. A proper 
sex education consists not only of information but also of proper emotionally 
toned attitudes acquired in the same matter-of-fact way as proper speech and 
manners. The child should never be able to remember when he did not know 
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the essential anatomical and functional difFerences between males and fe- 
males, how babies are born, and that all children grow up and fall in love, 
get married, and have children just as father and mother did. Boys and girls 
should learn naturally and easily what menstruation is and how it is cared 
for, as well as the proper names and functions of the sex organs of both sexes. 
Euphemisms, baby talk, and circumlocutions are sure to produce mental 
and emotional confusion. A person who can be shocked by the questions and 
actions of a child is not fit to be a parent. A parent who lies and evades and 
hushes, permitting his child to grow up in ignorance and fear about one of 
the most imperious and important aspects of his life, is a poor parent. His 
general approach to these problems should be as frank and commonplace as 
his approach to questions diat deal with the circulatory or solar system. 

Very young children sometimes have “love affairs.” These should be 
treated with respect and sympathy. It is thoughtlessly cruel to use these first 
experiences to tease and humiliate the child or to have adult “fun.” Being 
able to love, to give and receive affection, is a habit. Children should see and 
hear their parents expressing affection for each other and should participate 
in it themselves. Expression of affection should not be confined to gift-giving 
and doing things for each other; it should include appropriate physied and 
verbal behavior. Parents should set the pattern by word and deed in educat- 
ing their children in heterosexual love. Parents who use such terms as “puppy 
love,” “infatuation” and “silly boy-and-girl affairs” are laying iht ground- 
work in their child for cynicism and future unhappiness in marriage. These 
general remarks apply to the preadolescent and adolescent years as well as to 
early childhood. If the early years are properly handled, parents are less likely 
to have the humiliating experience of being regarded as strangers by their 
adolescent children. Children naturally turn to the able parent for guidance 
and sympathetic understanding when they are faced with difficult problems. 
The failure of parents to keep the avenues of communication open between 
themselves and their children, the inability to take a child’s-eye view of things, 
is largely responsible for “adolescent rebellion” and problem children — who 
later become emotionally immature and inadequate adults. In no phase of 
personality development in our culture are serious difficulties so likely to 
occur as in the realm of sexual and affectional behavior. 

Parent-Child and Child-Parent Fixation 

By “fixation” is usually meant some compulsive, irrational, and maladap- 
tive centering of attention and feeling on some object or activity. If one is “all 
bound up” in it, we say he has an obsession or mania. An example would be 
a golf addict who neglects his family and business for gplf. If one were nega- 
tively fixated on golf, he would fear and hate it and make a nuisance of him- 
self trying to break people of the bad habit of golfing. 

If you have read the article referred to in footnote 12, you vwll understand 
what is meant by positive, negative, and ambivalent parent-child and child- 
parent fixation. The main thing to bear in mind is that the first term rciers^ 
to the abnormal person. In parent-child fixation, it is the parent who is the 
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vicariously through their children. This is called parental projection. For 
eicample, a mother who wanted to be a teacher but married unhappily in- 
stead, may try to compel one of her children to go into teaching, even though 
the diild has no interest in teaching nor aptitude for it. Another form of 
projection is the attempt to make the child carry on the parent’s work. This is ' 
probably more common in the case of father-son relations than in the other 
parent-child combinations. You can see that such parental projection would 
be more likely to occur in cases of parent-child fixation and that the fixating 
parent is compensating. 

Most such projections probably do the children no harm if they are inter- 
ested in what the parent wants them to do and have the necessary qualities 
for success. Most parents who have such ambitions for their children are able 
to adjust themselves to the situation if the children do not fall in with the 
plan. Some parents, however, are not able to subordinate their own desires 
to the best interests of the cWldren. They compulsively and obsessively try 
to force the child to do what he cannot do or does not want to do. This may 
be one of the main sources of the "'round-peg-square-hole” behavior so com- 
mon in our society. The parent is more interested in himself than he is in 
the child. He tries to make the child like what the parent likes: he regiments 
him in recreation, religion, school, work — in everything. Thus the child has 
no sense of freedom and may fail to develop the habit of happiness so essen- 
tial for later success in marriage and the other activities of adulthood. 

Vicious Circles and Vicious Cycles 

By a vicious circle we mean maladjustive behavior which is accentuated 
the longer it is practiced. A vicious cyde is similar except that it appears in 
successive or alternate generations. 

Almost all types of defective personality definition may be vicious circles. 
Take the case of the smothering mother. The child is unable to do what 
other children do. This calls forth care, protection, and indulgence on the 
part of the mother, which makes the child still more dependent and inade- 
quate: a vicious circle. If the child tries to escape the dominating mother by 
rebelling, he may do bad things. The worse he becomes, the more the mother 
suffers; the more she suffers, the worse he becomes. He feels guilty. He both 
hates and loves her (ambivalence), and often does things that hurt himself 
(one of the ways by which people try to relieve guilt-feelings). This also 
hurts her, which makes him feel more guilty, which makes him punish him- 
self and her, more severely: a vicious circle. 

Vicious circles are bad habits. They arise because the peraon is trying to 
meet some need, relieve some tension, solve some problem. They are bad 
because they do not work; the more they are repeat^, the more automatic, 
compulsive, and maladjustive they become. They are not due to natural 
cuss^ness, or original sin, or any deliberate attempt of the child to make a 
nuisance of himself. They all have a history. If our analysis is correct, the 
causes are more often social than biological. 

The real question is what to do about them. The best remedy is preven- 
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tion. Many little habits of children which annoy parents are really trivial and 
will disappear as the child grows up unless the parent makes an issue out of 
them by nagging, punishing, shaming, and so on. If the child has his basic 
needs satisfied, many bad habits will never develop. If they do, the proper 
procedure is to ignore them if they are trivial, find out what need the child 
is trying to satisfy if they are serious, and then provide a socially approved 
substitute. Ordering and forbidding is usually ineffective; it merely aggra- 
vates the diflSculty. Suggestion, indirection, substitution, diversion of atten- 
tion, example, are better ways than bearing down on the child. Matter-of-fact, 
quiet, kindly, reasonable treatment will get better results than emotionally 
charged threats and angry punishment, whether physical or verbal. Excessive 
masturbation, for example, may be due to the fact that the child’s natural 
curiosity about sex has never b^n satisfied; unhealthy attitudes toward sex 
may have been acquired from parents or others; he may have been prevented 
from learning how to satisfy his needs for excitement, adventure, recognition, 
and affection. Because his energy cannot express itself in satisfying interaction 
with others and socially approved manipulation of objects, it becomes cen- 
tered on himself as an object; he manipulates himself rather than other ob- 
jects and plays imaginary roles rather than real ones. 

If vicious circles do develop and the parents do not know how to handle 
them, they should seek expert advice. Many parents are unable to recognize 
the existence of vicious circles, to say nothing of being able to analyze and 
remedy them. Often they themselves are an essential element in the problem. 
They cannot carry out the doctor’s directions except by breaking their own 
vicious circles. Problem parents produce problem children; to cure the chil- 
dren the parents first must be cured. 

There are at least two classes of vicious cycles: alternation and repetition. 
As an example of the first, let us take a child who has been the victim of 
severe and harsh discipline. He rebels against it and later coddles and in- 
dulges his children. They are inadequately socialized and suffer later in their 
play groups and social life, in school, in business, in marriage. So they disci- 
pline their children too much; the children hate them and rebel, and the vi- 
cious cycle is repeated. Extreme religiosity may thus produce extreme aversion 
to religion; drunkenness, tectotalism; thrift, wastefulness; love of school, hate 
of school; and so on till the next generation, when the opposite extreme 
develops. 

The vicious repetition cycle also may be illustrated by harsh discipline. 
The child thus treated manages to make a fairly adequate adult adjustment. 
He now treats his own children the same way, on the theory that it was the 
harsh discipline which made him succeed. So with the Santa Claus myth, 
or baby talk, or any other type of behavior which the parent may have been 
able to take and still succeed but which may damage or ruin the child who is 
different from the parent or who has to adjust himself to changes in the cul- 
ture or the family’s status. 

Vicious cycles are broken only when their victims are able to develop 
personalities which neither repeat the parental pattern nor react violently 
against it. Such adjustment is possible because we are able to learn by experi- 
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ence and through books, friends, teachers, scientiiic-mindedness, and for- 
tunate group influences. All the factors that make for normal social adjust- 
ment are involved in breaking a vicious cycle. 

The Principle of Similarity 

Folklore and proverbs say, and many people believe, that opposites attract: 
tall men marry short women; the plump person wants a skinny spouse; 
blondes fall for brunettes; brilliant men prefer dumb wives. Here is a clear 
case of common sense that is mosdy nonsense. When you begin to count 
cases, you soon see that the opposite is closer to the truth: people who are 
similar tend to marry, or at least a considerable degree of personal and cul- 
tural similarity is necessary for happy and successful marriage. (See the chap- 
ter on “How Mates Arc Sorted.”) As we have shown, the personality traits 
which make people like or dislike each other are largely learned in childhood. 
Even if some early patterns are later modified, often the change is only skin 
deep. In old age or in crises, the earlier patterns may reassert ^cmselves and 
produce behavior which appears unaccountable. 

For example, a man who had an intense positive mother-fixation as a 
child may rebel, marry, and be happy (apparently). However, in some crisis 
(death of a child, loss of position, trouble with his wife) he may run home 
to mother or take up some substitutive form of positive or negative compen- 
sation for his mother-fixation: drink, religion, club life, desertion, absorption 
in business, or what not. His wife may be totally unable to understand what 
has happened to make a man whom she thought she knew behave so 
strangely. Then there arc people whose love affair goes awry and who marry 
someone the exact opposite of the first lover — “on the rebound,” we say. 
Such marriages often are unhappy. We have very litde tested scientific knowl- 
edge about such matters but we are beginning to know enough about them to 
m^e it a fruitful field for research.^* 

There are some happy marriages, of course, in which “opposites” do seem 
to attract or at least to get along. Take the case of a dominant male married 
to a submissive female, or vice versa. Both are inadequately socialized but 
their personality deficits complement each other by meeting each other’s 
neurotic needs. An egocentric male who thinks he really is more clever than 
he is may require a beautiful but dumb wife whose relative inferiority con- 
tinually reinforces his illusion. This may not be a good example of opposites 
attracting since our male in this case is really not too bright himself. Perhaps 
we can modify our principle of similarity by saying there are apparent excep- 
tions to it in the case of people with personality quirks which are opposite 
but complementary. Two people who are similar in their abnormality — 
excessive egocentrism, for example — obviously will not be happy even if 
they marry. While the principle of similarity seems sound in general, for 
normal people, it obviously does not apply to all people. Most of the assorta- 

Merl E. Bonney, “Parents as Makers of Social Deviates,** Socid Forces (Oct., 1941)1 pp. 77 - 
87; Arnold W. Green, **The Middle Class Male Child and Neurosis,** American Socidogical 
Review (June, 1946), pp. 31-41. 
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live matings are due merely to proximity in social and geographical space. 
Well-to-do people marry well-to-do people because they are thrown with 
them; and so with the bright, the stupid, the educated, and the various re- 
ligious, racial, and urban-rural classes. Catholics and Protestants may marry 
and be happy if they are sufficiendy secularized or tolerant in their religious 
ideas so that the differences really do not mean much to diem. It is the mean- 
ing of opposite traits that determines the outcome. Many people get into 
later marital trouble because they have underestimated the significance of the 
dissimilar personality traits of the other party. They are not as objeedve and 
secularized as they thought they were. Assortadve mating, like famil y fixa- 
don, needs a great deal of intensive research before we can make valid 
generalizadons. 


Modification of Childhood Patterns 

Some readers may be disturbed because they feel that their chances for 
happy marriage are lessened because of early childhood experiences. If you 
should have such misgivings, remember that we have also emphasized ^t 
human nature is very plastic and capable of being changed. Man is a learner; 
he begins to learn before he is born and continues till he dies. By taking 
thought and proper acdon he can make many modificadons in his behavior 
within the limits imposed by his biological nature and the culture within 
which he lives. There are almost infinite unrealized possibilides within these 
limits. These possibilides are greater, of course, for generadons than for 
pardcular persons, but very few of us even remotely approach our limits of 
possible achievement. 

By taking advantage of what we can learn from what others have learned, 
we can solve most of our problems fidrly well and rear our own children 
better than we were reared. One whose parents were unhappily married and 
whose childhood was badly confused may marry and be happy and rear his 
children to be healthy and happy and socially well adjusted. We can break 
vicious circles and vicious cycles. 

If you have suffered because of a parent fixadon, you very probably will 
never fixate your children; you may even love them normally and construc- 
dvely. If you were made miserable by irradonal fears, threats, and erradc 
parental treatment, you may be honest and consistent and considerate in deal- 
ing with children. It is somedmes true that parents who had a bad break 
make the best of spouses and parents. They have a keen personal sense of 
what was wrong with their own childhood and protect their own children 
from a similar experience. Although they have recovered from their own 
maladjustment, they know at what cost this was done and are able to save 
their children ^m having to repeat their own struggle. 

People who have had a bad start but make a strong finish are the real 
people. They have learned the kind of truth that makes us free; they help 
mankind to approach more closely his age-old goal of the good and mor^ 
abundant life. 
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, TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION OR REPORTS 

1. What similarities and differences are there in child personality development 
among the Alorese (DuBois) and in your community? 

2. Criticize Mary Shirley’s “Laws” (vol. 3, p. 216). 

3. Report on the most interesting chapter m The Child in America, Why does 
it interest you? 

4. How many different kinds of sense of humor can you think of? Illustrate 
each. 

5. What vicious circles do you have? What ones have you broken? 

6. What will you do (and not do) to your children that your parents have not 
(and have) done to you? Why? 

7. Select the ten ideas in this chapter with which you most strongly disagree and 
tell why in each case. 

8. Why are young people more concerned about money (or are they?) than any 
other single factor (except love) when they think about marriage? 

9. Make a list of your ten best and ten worst personality traits. Get an honest 
and fearless friend to do the same (no consultation, please!). Explain the 
differences. 

10. Observe a five to nine months baby as much as you can. Is it human? Docs it 
distinguish between self and other selves? Does it talk? Does it vocalize? 

11. What arc your five most intense irrational fears? How did you get that way? 
How do you think they will affect your marriage and parenting? 

12. Describe your own sex education up to the age of twelve. How will you 
handle this problem with your children? 

13. Suppose a case of intense negative mother-daughter fixation. What are the 
possible types of response of the daughter to this, and how may it affect her 
personality development and later love, marriage, and parenthood in each 
case? 

14. In the light of the material in this chapter, analyze the divorce you know most 
about. 

15. Analyze the most dramatic case of adolescent rebellion you have known about 
personally. 

16. Write down all the proverbs, adages, and wise-cracks you can think of (don’t 
look up any) pertaining to love, marriage, and parent-child relations. Then 
mark them “true,” “false,” or “partly true.” Now write in some detail your 
reaction to your list. 

17. How different (or similar) have the (boys) (girls) been in your three most 
intense love affairs? How do you account for this? 

18. Did you ever imagine or wish that one (or both) of your parents was not 
really yours? How do you account for this? 

19. Describe and try to explain the dirtiest deal you ever got from one (or both) 
of your parents; brother or sister; teacher. 

20. What do you think should be added to this chapter? Left out? Why? 
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is true love? How can it be found? Should love be a prerequisite 
for marriage? Must its thrills and inspiration eventually wear oif ? 

Such are the questions in the minds of young people facing marriage. 
This chapter will not provide ready-made answers but rather a background 
of information and suggestive ideas which will help the student work out 
his own answers. These, in the last analysis, must be individual. 

We shall first analyze love psychologically, that is, mainly in terms of 
individual experience and behavior; then sociologically, that is, in terms of 
the group and the relations between persons. But both analyses will be socio- 
logical in a broader sense, namely in the sense that we shall recognize the 
constant influence of the cultural environment. By this we mean the general 
atmosphere of customs, mores, social values, and common ideas which sur- 
rounds every person and gives pattern to his development despite the enor- 
mous variations of personal circumstances. 


The Psychology of Love 

The Psychoanalytic Conception of Love 

According to the psychoanalytic conception of love advanced by Freud 
and his disciples, all love is derived from one great source — the libido, a 
kind of reservoir of love energy which is constant within any one individual. 
The libido “goes out” (cathexis) through various channels toward various 
objects. The average individual develops sequentially through several stages of 
cathexis: autoerotism, narcism (love of self), and object-cathexis (love of an 
outside object). The stage of object-cathexis may be subdivided into, first (al- 
though not in all cases), a love of the parent of one’s own sex (homosexual 
stage); second, love of parent of opposite sex; and third, the mature love of 
an outside person of the opposite sex. 

A person can have his libido development arrested at any of these stages, 
and become fixated upon any object. Thus the narcist, whose love of others is 
said to be only in reflection of self-love, the homosexual, and the man who 
cannot fall in love with a marriageable woman because of emotional ties to his 
mother, represent arrests of development. Likewise, a person’s love may be- 
come stubbornly fixated upon a person of opposite sex who cannot or will 
not marry him. Normally the libido moves on or shifts to a new object, till 
one is found which is completely satisfying. Love which cannot shift itself 
when circumstances render its present object hopeless is regarded as neurotic. 

All cultures have an incest-taboo wUch not only forbids sexual relations 
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with parents or other near-of-kin, but may make the individual ashamed o£ 
feeling even a desire for such intimacies. Normally parent fixation comes at 
an early age when the more obvious sexual feelings are not well developed, 
and is outgrown before adolescence with its maturing sexuality. Yet many, 
and perhaps to some extent all persons, experience some conflict between the 
incest-horror taught by society and their inner feelings toward their parents. 
To escape this shame or horror they repress into the “unconscious” any sexual 
feeling toward parents, and this repression is a common source of neuroses 
or nervous disorders. Likewise, homosexual urges are often repressed, with 
resulting emotional disturbances, because our society also places a strong 
shame-and-horror taboo upon this kind of love. 

Oedipus was the mythological Greek king who unwittingly killed his 
father and married his mother. On discovering these facts he destroyed his 
eyesight in horror and shame and abdicated Ids throne. This legend is re- 
garded by Freud as symbolizing a common, if not universal, experience in 
the development of human beings. The mother-fixated man is said to have an 
Oedipus complex (see Chapter VI, pp. 197-199). The woman whose love is 
fixated on her father is said to have an Electra complex (from the heroine of 
tragedies by Sophocles and Euripides). These two complexes constitute the 
“family romance.” When serious and intense they are usually repressed, and 
give rise to various emotional maladjustments whose true origin is not recog- 
nized without the help of psychoanalysis.^ 

A Conception of Love in Terms of the Learning Process 

The actual observations made by psychoanalysts upon the development of 
human personalities are of outstanding scientific value. But the language and 
figures of speech which they developed to explain their findings are in many 
ways misleading. 

Years before psychoanalysis came to the fore more orthodox psychol- 
ogists had worked out the basic principles of learning. A school called “be- 
haviorism” later came into being and pictured more clearly the physiological 
details of the learning process. Yet psychologists busied themselves so much 
with the observation of minute details that they left the really important 
problems to be shouldered by the psychoanalysts. This writer has great re- 
spect for the actual findings of psychoanalysis but prefers to describe them in 
the more parsimonious terms of psychology and physiology. 

The psychoanalytic conception is too hydraulic: it makes one think of a 
fluid under pressure in pipes, with alternative outlets; of an increase of flow 
through one channel with a mathematically corresponding decrease through 
another channel. This conception is misleading in several ways.* 

First, the various behavior patterns called love do not originate in one 
homogeneous form of mental or emotional energy but rather in several disr 

1 J. C. Flugd, A Psychoanalytic Study of the Family (London: Wolff, 1926); William Healy, 
Augusta F. Bronner, and Anna M. Bowers, The Structure md Meaning of Psychoanalysis 
(New York: Knopf, 1930)- 

2 Joseph K. Folsom, Social Psychology (New York; Harper, I 930 » chaps- a-5. 
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tinct and separate reflexes. These develop through conditioning or neural 
linkage into an integrated system of behavior, but they are not integrated at 
the leginning. Second, the sequences of cathexis, the shifting of love reac- 
tions firom one object to another, are determined by external circumstances 
and not by inner principles of development. These external circumstances 
are sufficiently uniform in many respects to produce certain uniformities of 
development among the great majority of personalities. This is especially the 
case within a given cultural group, but is true in some respects for all man- 
kind. These uniformities tend to create the false idea that they are due to 
“instincts” or to this or that mysterious “something” in “human nature.” 
Likewise, there is no inwardly determined “maturity” or “normality.” Third, 
there is no constant quantity of love in general. Love does not have its own 
special budget of bodily or mental energy. The functioning of the sexual 
organs may have upper and lower limits of frequency, but these limits are 
wide, and ^ual excitement is only a part of the total love complex. Fourth, 
the cultural environment restrains and directs the development of love, as 
Freud has pointed out, but it does so in a more positive and specific way than 
Freud would admit, and different cultures produce very different results. 
The newer psychoanalytic thinkers, for example, Homey, Fromm, and Kar- 
diner, recognize the different patterns of personality and of love produced by 
various cultures.^ 

Needs, Learning, and Desires 

Let us bear in mind the creative principle which pervades all nature — 
that elements combine to form a compound or a whole which has very dif- 
ferent characteristics from any of the elements which enter into it. A rose is 
made, chemically, of two invisible gases and charcoal. It nourishes upon soil 
and manure. Yet it is still a rose. A beautiful poem may be written by a man 
when he is drunken and insane. Nevertheless it is a beautiful poem. Love, 
though it is built out of physiological reflexes, is nevertheless lovel 

The organism, animal or human, is in many ways like a machine. It is a 
machine which operates in such a way as to perpetuate itself as long as pos- 
sible and to reproduce itself. In other words, it “lives.” Its continued operation 
requires that the needs which develop during this process of living shall make 
themselves felt, and thereby cause the organism to change its operation in 
such ways as to satisfy the needs. And so it has developed sense organs to feel 
the needs, and a nervous system to carry these reports of need, organize them, 
and deliver them to reaction organs (muscles and glands) which act in such 
ways as to bring about the needed changes. This total process, involving 
transmission through the nervous system, is called “behavior.”^ The total 
behavior system may be analyzed into three parts, (i) The appetitive system 

> Abram Kardiner and Ralph linton, The Individual and His Society (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1939). 

* “life" is more than **behavior.*' It includes vital processes not involving transmission 
through the nervous system, such as metabolism and growth. The entire living process of 
plants is non-behavioral in the strict sense. 
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takes care of chemical shortages or surpluses, satisfies needs arising within 
the life process itself. It includes feeding, drinking, excreting, warmth-seek- 
ing, resting or sleeping, and sexual excitation. (2) The defensive system takes 
care of outward menaces, satisfies emergency needs created by the environ- 
ment. It includes various patterns of wi^drawing, rejecting, struggling, and 
escaping movements, with inner visceral reactions designed to lend all pos- 
sible power to those movements. (3) There is a great volume of random, 
surplus activity, involving every muscle and organ, which at first is com- 
pletely chaotic but comes gradually to be organized and trained into more 
specific patterns in the service of the appetitive and defensive systems. 

The felt needs which arouse the appetitive system are generally pleasant 
while they are being slowly reduced or changed or while there is prospect 
of their satisfaction; hence there are many and often prolonged periods of 
pleasure during the operation of appetitive behavior. When it is blocked, its 
feelings (hunger, sex need, etc.) become unpleasant and intensify the drives 
toward finding satisfaction. 

On the other hand, the felt needs which arouse defensive behavior must 
have quick and immediate relief, or else they lead to strong unpleasant emo- 
tions: anguish (the emotional element of pain), disgust, anger, or fear. Since 
there is commonly some delay and frustration in meeting these needs, defen- 
sive behavior is attended by many periods of unpleasant emotion. These de- 
fensive and unpleasant emotions always have the immediate right of way in 
the nervous system over the appetitive and pleasant feelings. If a fear stimu- 
lus is present together with a sex stimulus or hunger, the fear will always pre- 
vail — until it is substantially relieved. Fright quickly stops digestion and 
produces temporary sexual impotence. The appetitive and defensive systems 
operate through two structurally distinct branches of the nervous system. 

Whatever object or situation is frequently perceived while n^s are be- 
ing reduced or satisfied becomes an object of desire; that is, the organism 
tries to approach, possess, or create such an object or situation. This is the 
principle of satisfaction, which is the key to the learning process. We tend to 
continue or repeat that which was satisiEying or that which immediately ac- 
companied satisfying experience. Through this process the child comes to 
love his mother as an object. 

All learned connections or linkages (conditioned responses, etc.) are some- 
times termed “habits.” But the word “habit” has a tradition about it which is 
misleading. It tends to imply to most readers that repetition is the main prin- 
ciple of learning and personality formation. Practice does make perfect, but 
it does not always m^e enthusiasm for the thing practiced. The boy who 
attends military school learns military habits, that is, he can perform certain 
series of movements more and more quickly and accurately; he learns to 
carry out orders with a certain form and tempo. But “habit” includes not 
only the linkage of one movement to the next but also the less obvious emo- 
tional linkage by which the whole scries is started or stopped. If our boy 
does not learn the simple habit of being pleased or satisfied with military life, 
all his practice in the detail of its execution will be comparatively useless as 
soon as he gets into a nonmilitary environment. Whole masses of laboriously 
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acquired habits, such as playing the piano or speaking a foreign language, 
may be neglected and unused for years because we no longer gain satisfac- 
tion from using them. One of the major contributions of psychoanalysis is 
that it gires this principle of satisfaction, as distinguished from the principle 
of mere repetition, its proper importance by showing how it controls the 
major trends and decisions of the individual’s life. 

The Feeling Elements of Love and Their Origins 

"Love” is a broad, loose term for several different patterns of behavior. 
These patterns belong mosdy to the appetitive system and to surplus activity 
which is brought into its service, and they are all pleasurable, except under 
prolonged deprivation of objects. They are all learned patterns, to the extent 
at least of having discovered persons as sources of satisfaction and hence of 
having developed desires which have persons as objects. "Love” may be broken 
down and the elements classified in many different ways, with as much or as 
little detail as we wish. This writer has found helpful a simple analysis which 
considers first the feelings or emotional states which are involved in love ex- 
periences, and second, the objects and situations which arouse these feelings. 

Three main types of feeling are involved in love, (i) The first type of 
feeling we shall cdl tenderness. It seems to involve sensations arising from 
the skin, particularly that of the chest, face, and inner surface of the arms,^ 
and its motor expression or drive is toward skin contacts with the object, 
with light pressure and slow gentle movements. The feelings involved in 
nursing or being nursed, cuddling, and the nonerotic kiss may be placed 
under this heading. These reactions form a group which is allied with the 
biological functions of feeding the infant and protecting the child or weaker 
person. Probably the feelings in the prot^g^ or nursling are somewhat dif- 
ferent from those in the protector or mother, and this might be the basis for 
a subclassification. Followers of Rank lay stress upon the supposed feelings 
of the fetus in utero. There seems to be a common denominator of all these 
feelings so far as we can observe, imagine, or record them: pleasure associated 
with sensations of light, warmth, and restful contact. 

(2) Second is erotic feeling, also known as eroticism, sexual excitement, 
lust, or just plain “sex.” Probably what many people call “physical attraction” 
belongs here. This feeling seems located primarily in the genital areas, al- 
thou^ some introspectors report that it spreads during the extreme excite- 
ment of sexual intercourse until the whole body seeems to tingle with it. It 
can rise to higher intensities than can tenderness, and its drive is toward a 
contact involving heavier pressures and more or less friction, particularly 
with the genital areas. It arises in childhood long before the sex organs are 
fully matured. It is accompanied by an increased blood supply to the sex 
organs, but the feeling may be present for some moments before tumescence 
or erection takes place. 

(3) The third type of feeling is a very broad category which we may call 

® Floyd W. Allport speaks of “sensitive zones*' and “sensitive zone reflexes"; Socid Psychology 

(BMton: Houston ^Afflin, 1924), pp. 67^. 
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joy^ Its prototype is seen in the gleeful delight of the young child when sur- 
prised by finding a lost toy or a person who is playfully hiding from him. 
Feelings in this ^oup do not seem to be tied up with skin sensations. They 
arc aroused by visual and auditory perceptions and olfactory and muscular 
^nsations; as personality develops, they b^me linked very much to mental 
images and ideas. Introspection docs suggest a localization of joyful feelings 
in the interior of the chest and partly in the muscles.^ A joyous person tends 
to breathe deeply and sometimes rapidly, and often feels a pleasant muscular 
urge to run and jump (“exultation,” “going wild,” etc.). Laughter, and even 
weeping, arc other expressions. &me of these reactions, especially those 
which arc called “excitement” (heart acceleration, etc.) belong to the defen- 
sive system. But they operate under such conditions that they are pleasant 
rather than disagreeable. Joy involves a great deal of random or surplus be- 
havior. It is often an experience of sudden relief from anger, fear, or anguish, 
occurring when these defensive reactions have achieved a sudden success. 
The most intense joys are obtained by subjecting the organism to some form 
of tension or “suspense” with some unpleasant feelings, and then quickly 
changing the situation to one of pleasure-producing stimuli (the roller-coaster 
pattern). The sudden redirection of energy takes the form of laughter, shout- 
ing, dancing, and other surplus movements, sometimes weeping — all quite 
pleasant. 

When the source of joy is something upon which we must concentrate 
with eyes, ears, or thinking processes, the reaction is likely to be less violent 
in the muscular realm but perhaps even more intense as to visceral reactions 
or inner feelings. Of this character are the “serenity” and “ecstasy” of con- 
templating something beautiful or something totally satisfying to the whole 
personality. These feelings sometimes take the form of “thrills,” which seem 
to be some kind of reaction in the chest or abdomen, often accompanied by 
a moderate muscular tonus and extreme alertness of the sense organs. 

Feelings of the class called “joy” are especially characteristic of “romantic 
love.” This supreme passion is a total love containing also tenderness and 
eroticism, but with the latter held in leash. Quite significantly, romantic love 
is said to be in the heart. This writer elsewhere has called it “cardiac-respira- 
tory love.” 

Weeping and tears are falsely conceived by most persons, who regard 
them as a danger signal in others and as something to be ashamed of in 
themselves. Indeed, laughter and weeping are close together in pattern and 
easily changed, one into the other. Weeping is not an accompaniment of the 
most intense period of suffering or unpleasantness but is, rather, characteristic 
of the “coming-out-of-it” stage. It indicates that the tension may have been 
reduced and the person is already on the way toward joy or calm. Tears are 
emotional convalescence.^ If one can accept them in himself, and not develop 
secondary shame or guilt reactions, they can be a source of real pleasure. This 

« Joseph, K. Folsom, The Family: Its Sociology and Social Psychiatry (New York: Wiley, I934)» 
pp. 6^9. The term “cardiac-respiratory love** is applied to certain among the joyful 
fwlings. 

^ Frederick L. Lund, Emotions (New York: Ronald Press, i 939 )» P- 305. 
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idea is contrary to Anglo^axon culture^ but we are seeking to understand 
realities. Some other cultures, especially the Russian, tend to Rccept the **en- 
joyment of tears” as natural and therapeutic. 

On the borderline between tears and cheerful joy there is a feeling which 
is profoundly moving and inspiring. It is found in homesickness or nostalgia 
as well as in love of a person. This feeling is especially apt to be attached to a 
love-object of long acquaintance. We might call it “nostalgic love.” Then 
there is a gay and playful feeling which enters into many, and perhaps at 
times all love relations. There is the calm pleasure which we call “sense of 
security” and which is commonly produced by the mere presence of friends, 
relatives, or persons upon whom we are dependent, without excitement or 
physical contact. There is the outburst of grateful feeling which occurs when 
the protector has rescued us when we were in fear or other suffering. There 
is the excitement of falling in love with a new person, and the deeper, richer 
excitement which occurs at the height of romantic love. It is impossible here 
to describe or classify all these types of joy adequately in terms of feeling; 
hence we have noted them partially in terms of the situations which com- 
monly arouse them. We must remember, however, that the linkage of any 
feeling to any situation is a matter of individual learning. A description of a 
given situation or object may recall different feelings to different persons, 
while any carefully described feeling will not suggest the same situation or 
object to all persons. 

We have, then, tenderness, possibly of two or more kinds, erotic feeling, 
and joy of several kinds. When strong feelings of all these three types are 
integrated and directed toward the same object and that object is a person, 
we have total love, or the state known as “being in love.” In this state, the 
several feelings reinforce one another. The keystone, however, is the joy ele- 
ment. Joy is aroused to an intense pitch by the very idea of the tender and 
erotic relationships even when those feelings themselves are not present in 
high degree. Eroticism is often held in the background — sometimes merely 
anticipated or deferred — and the present concentration is upon the sheer 
delight of contemplating the experience. One kisses one’s beloved, and there 
is a momentary tenderness and perhaps erotic feeling, but the chief pleasure 
comes from the thought that “she (or he) really kissed me”; it is a response 
to anticipation and memory and imagination more than to present sensations. 

The Objects of Love Feelings 

The feelings which enter into love may become linked to any stimulus 
itself not linked to defensive behavior or unpleasant emotions, which, as we 
have seen, always hold right of way over appetitive behavior and pleasant 
emotion. One can fondle a well-worn smoking jacket with a feeling of ten- 
derness; one can arouse erotic feelings through mere friction; and one can 
feel rapturous joy on hearing a symphony. Indeed, a child may cry out with 
delight when Us favorite dish appears, “I love ice cream!” Yet for our pur- 
poses here, let us reserve the word “love” for cases where a person (other than 
self), eith^ directly or through some symbol, is the object of the feeling. 
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When we say that love has an object, we arc thereby implying that love is 
learned and not inborn. The capacity to have the feelings of love is of course 
inborn. Also, the linkage of these feelings to certain simple stimuli is inborn. 
A stimulus is any condition which prepuces a sensation; it may be merely 
noise or light or warmth. But an object is something which has some external 
unity, which the subject must learn to perceive and recognize even though 
it sends forth different combinations of stimuli at different times. The object 
must be sensed in several different settings, and its recognition thus requires 
learning or conditioning. The infant is born with a tendency to enjoy milk 
and warmth, but there is nothing in him at birth which predisposes him to 
love his mother rather than the nursing bottle or the bathtub. But that part 
of his environment which is his mother has characteristics which will almost 
inevitably cause her to become a perceived object and a loved object. So, also, 
there is no ‘‘instinct” to love the opposite sex as such (unless, perhaps, in 
some animals smell furnishes a clue to its identity). Young human lyings 
have their erotic impulses guided toward the opposite sex by teachings of 
their elders. They have to learn to identify the opposite sex — and this requires 
learning many visual details which vary with costume. Most people do 
finally achieve heterosexual love. Even if this outcome were absolutely uni- 
versal, however, as it decidedly is not, such heterosexuality would not be 
proved inborn or instinctive. Certain linkages are universally learned.® 

A love-object may be a specific person, or any person of a given class. 
In many persons there is a tendency to feel some tenderness toward almost 
any child who might fit into a broad description. Men in a frontier com- 
munity may tend to feel erotic toward almost any woman. 

To say that a given person is the love-object and to state which of the 
feelings arc involved, and how much of each, docs not tell the whole story. 
The object always is perceived in some setting, and often through some 
indirect medium. Tenderness may be aroused by the picture of one’s ab- 
sent parent or spouse. Erotic feeling may sometimes require actual touch; at 
other times the mere sight of the exciting person is sufficient; sometimes a 
mental image briefly dwelt upon serves to arouse the feeling. The joy ele- 
ment may be aroused to a high degree by a telegram coming from one’s 
beloved announcing his or her forthcoming arrival at the station. 

A given object may be linked to only one of the types of love feeling, 
or to two, or to all. After a person has experienced total love, the feelings 
themselves tend to become interlinked through the object as a “bridge,” so 
that in the future there may be an increased tendency for any object of par- 
tial love to become an object of total love. This is the naturd course of de- 
velopment, but it may be blocked by personal or cultural inhibitions. Our 
traditional Euro-American culture has tended to prevent the natural inte- 
gration of love feelings in the male. It has been subtly but effectively sug- 
gested to him that he would not feel tenderness toward the prostitute or 

^ A naive observer seeing a// the automobiles emerging from a certain country road covered 
with blotches of mud might reason that the cars were all made that way. On studying 
further he would learn that the uniformity he observes lies in the environment and not in 
the nature of cars. 
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Other woman who aroused extreme erotic feeling, and that toward his wife 
he should feel great tenderness but only a restrained eroticism.* Yet when a 
man is emancipated from this tradition he finds it very easy and natural 
to love the same woman with both extreme tenderness and extreme eroti- 
cism, and finds that each feeling reinforces the other. A pair of unmarried 
lovers caress each other with the intention of indulging only their tender 
feelings, when suddenly 'they find themselves consumed with erotic desire. 
A married couple at the height of sexual excitement find themselves sud- 
denly overwhelmed by a feeling of tenderness, and suspend the erotic process 
for a few moments in order to concentrate upon that tender feeling. 

In all cultures, however, including that of our most emancipated social 
sets, there is an incest-taboo which prevents tenderness from becoming erotic 
in the case of a brother-sister or equivalent relationship. Some cultures pre- 
vent brother-sister incest by tabooing even ordinary social contacts and 
tender expression between them. Among the Trobrianders it is bad form to 
invite a man on the same expedition with his sister or any female related to 
him through the female line. With his father^s sister or other patrilineally 
related females he may have great freedom, including sometimes sexual inter- 
course. In our culture we encourage a strong brother-sister tenderness and 
inhibit the erotic feeling which might develop out of this by inculcating a 
deep inner horror of such incest. 

Our traditional Puritan culture also introduced inhibitions which pre- 
vented the integration of love feelings in women. In them eroticism was dis- 
couraged much more than in men. Yet many found it, sometimes through 
homosexual relations or autoeroticism; sometimes it was unexpectedly aroused 
by the mere presence of some male who would be unacceptable as a husband. 
Sometimes the erotic remained quite generally repressed beneath a barrier of 
shame and fear. When erotic feeling did arise, instead of reinforcing joy, it 
led to its inhibition. The joyful feeling of sheer delight in the presence or 
companionship of a man was discouraged from mixing with sexual feelings. 
Yet the natural development is toward such a mixture. 

Thus cultural values and taboos guide the love feelings toward objects 
and away from objects. Freud acknowledged this point, but failed to elabo- 
rate on it with the specific detail which is warranted. The development of the 
average person’s love life is not so much a process of inner maturation as 
it is the inculcation of a cultural pattern from without. The specific details 
and objects, of course, arc determined by individual experience. The total 
experience of each individual is a unique history, duplicated by no one else, 
not even a twin brother or sister brought up with him. 

In general, people finally marry partners who in most respects resemble 
themselves more than does a person selected at random. In some traits there 
is a mere random degree of resemblance. In no traits has it been found that 

* Perhaps it would be more accurate to say that the traditional male did occadonally develop 
extreme erotic feeling toward his wife, at least enough to permit sexual intercourse, but that 
he was not free to make use of many facilitating stimuli which occurred in purely erotic 
relations. The couple had to behave in a restrained manner, with a certain coolness and mod- 
esty even during sexual love-making, with the result that copulation was either less frequent 
or leu satisfying than it would otherwise have been. 
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people tend to marry their opposites, despite popular myths to that effect, 
except that they usually marry the opposite sex/® 

Much ink has been used in writing books about how man’s love differs 
from woman’s love. There do appear to be certain inborn sex differences in 
the rhythm of sexual desire, in the ease of its stimulation, and in various 
glandular and emotional factors. But these factors have about as much bear- 
ing upon total love life as the particular wood out of which a piano is built 
has to do with the tunc which is being played upon it. Most of the folklore 
and literature about sex differences in love is a commentary upon some par- 
ticular culture with its differential education of the sexes, and not as it pur- 
ports to be a description of biological sex differences. Men and women are 
innately capable of the same feelings and the same object-attachnients. 

The hove Focus: Atnhivdencc, Fetishes, Idealization 


We often do not love a whole person, and we seldom love him in complete 
independence of the environmental background of our relationship. Figure i 
illustrates this. The inner rectangle represents a person who is a love-object 



Figure i. How Social Situations Affect Ambivalence 

The outsitle rectangle represents the environmental background of a love-object; the small 
rectangle represents the love-object itself. LL, the part of the whole situation which arouses 
strong love feelings. Np, the part of the love-object neutral to the observer's feelings. 
Dp, source of unpleasant feelings. FF, the love focus. 

of the observer. The remaining area of the outer rectangle represents the 
background. The unshaded ellipse LL represents the part of the whole situa- 
don which arouses strong love feelings. It is analogous to the area illuminated 
See pp. 261-262 for fuller data on homogamy. 
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by a spotlight. Some of the person-object and also some of his circumstantial 
environment are illuminated by our love. On occasion, these environmental 
features could serve as a bridge to transfer love to another person. A part of 
the person-object, represented by the light shading Np, is neutral to our feel- 
ings. Still another part, represented by the dark shading Dp, may be a source 
of unpleasant feelings. Oi course these “parts” are not meant in a spatial, 
physical sense. They arc circumstances or characteristics. The focal bright 
area (LL) may be structured, with items of greatest potency at the center 
(FF) and somewhat less essential items toward the periphery. We may speak 
of the focus of a personas love as this area or group of characteristics and cir- 
cumstances (some of them concretely tied up with a given object-person, 
others somewhat abstract and separable from the object) which has greatest 
potency to arouse his love feelings. 

Fiction is replete with stories of men who loved peasant girls or South 
Sea maidens but found that their love waned when they brought them into 
a different environment. A wife may love three fourths of her husband, while 
the one fourth of him which is drunken, abusive, or flirtatious not only leaves 
her love cold but rouses her anger feelings to considerable pitch. 

The term “ambivalence” is frequently used by psychologists to denote 
the existence of emposite feelings toward the same object. This is often treated 
as an example or the mysterious complexity of the human mind and as evi- 
dence of the need for the intricate concepts of psychoanalysis to unravel it. 
The matter might be much more simply conceived, however, by analyzing 
external objects and situations. It may be that the problem is mainly there. 
The writer’s conception is that we do not feel love and hate toward the same 
identical segment of reality. If we dislike some particular group of personal 
characteristics or circumstances, we come to enjoy them only by re-education 
(reconditioning), which takes time. But if at the very next moment we find 
ourselves pleased by apparently the same object, then we are really seeing the 
object in a different setting, we are focusing our attention on a diferent piece 
of the larger situation. 

If we are compelled to look at the larger picture which contains both 
pleasure-giving and annoying features and cannot narrow our attention, then 
our reaction tends to become either pleasant or unpleasant, and the unpleas- 
antness, except when it is at a low intensity, has the power to dominate and 
drive out the pleasure. The two do not readily mix. 

A young woman was debating whether to marry the man who for some 
time had been courting her. When she saw him as someone who loved her, 
a kind, dependable person who would tolerate her faults, take her away from 
the boredom of living with her mother, make possible a “nice” wedding and 
a new social prestige among her friends, and save her from the danger of be- 
coming an old maid, she was joyful and eager. But when her attention 
turned to the facts that this man had many annoying, untidy relatives, that 
he was careless with money, especially through overgenerosity to friends 
who imposed upon him and would probably intrude themselves frequently 
in their new home, and when she compared his patient but undramatic love- 
making with that of a more “glamorous” man who had formerly been in- 
terested in her, she felt anxiety and her love was cooled. 
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The several types of love feeling may have somewhat different foci, al- 
though concentrated upon the same object sufficiently to make total love pos- 
sible. To develop total love to the utmost, it would be helpful if each could 
know specifically the foci of the other’s feelings. Often the lover is in serious 
doubt. If the woman, for example, wishes to awaken the maximum tender- 
ness in the man, shall she behave somewhat like a child, or be somewhat 
motherly? When erotic feeling is in order, shall she dress to approximate 
some of the females pictured in Esquire, or shall she “go peasant”? If she 
wants to awaken the supreme thrill of joy, shall she keep him in suspense 
about a date and then surprise him with a sudden and eager Yes; or shall she 
keep him always feeling secure, and contrive many meetings in the moon- 
light? 

The answers to these questions are individual; let not anyone be guided 
by generalized “advice to the lovelorn” or armchair statements about what 
“most men like” or “the way to get a woman.” The way to one man’s heart 
may be through his stomach, but to another’s it may lie through his nose, his 
eyes — or even through his intellect! Popular literature advises men that 
women prefer the masterly and dominating male, but they will do better to 
study individual women. Of course each person has limits to the stimuli 
he can produce. He must be himself; otherwise he may purchase tem- 
porary love at the expense of later disillusionment. But each person has 
a certain range of behavior and appearances which are consistent with his 
personality. 

Specialized foci of erotic feeling are often called fetishes. In extreme cases 
a fetish may be preferred to a person-object. Thus there are some men who 
are sexually more excited by a woman’s handkerchief or highheeled shoe 
than by the whole body or personality of any particular woman.^^ These cases 
are rare. Much more common arc cases of mere erotic emphasis upon some 
part of the body or clothing or some type of behavior which, if the accom- 
panying desire is gratified by the loved person, only serves to intensify total 
love for that person. Sometimes ideas and total situations may play the role 
of fetishes. One subject reported an erotic feeling from the sight of a particu- 
lar locale along a familiar road, another from the idea of a man and woman 
working together as equals upon an intellectual task, quite apart from the 
image of particular persons. 

Love brings with it a tendency to idealize the object and to become blind 
to characteristics which otherwise would be annoying or disturbing. One 
should be aware of his blind spots in contemplating his beloved. Yet some- 
times the outside observer may think there is blindness when the lover has 
really acquired a positive attachment to the supposedly unpleasant trait. 
Characteristics which are neutral or only superficially annoying may become 
reconditioned and transformed into pleasure stimuli by the intense power 
of the positive love feelings. But characteristics which arc more deeply offen- 
sive to the lover may be merely covered with temporary blinders, and in 
later years become a source of disillusionment. 

Disillusionment may be due not only to the cessation of a blindness but 
also to the appearance of some trait which the loved one had really kept in 
For an illustration o£ compulsion, in love focus sec the next chapter, pp. 248-249. 
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concealment during an earlier period. Again, it may be due to an actual 
change of the loved one in a direction displeasing to the lover. 

Time Sequence of Feelings: Love Histories 

The so-called "realistic” theory to the effect that any given love relation- 
ship must blossom and then decline has many supporters. One person put it 
this way: Love is like an arrow shot high into the air. If the initial force is 
great enough, the projectile may not come down to earth until death. If the 
initial force is weak then the lovers outlive their love. 

To guess the future of a love relation from the intensity or quality of 
feeling at its high point is impossible. When a person puts his hand on his 
chest and solemnly avers "I am in love,” we may as well rate it loo per cent. 
Yet he cannot mathematically compare this with a former love. It is merely 
that he has an “all-out” feeling, perhaps like that of former occasions, and 
the intensity is probably as great as his physiological constitution and health 
at the time will allow. To be sure, the lover may recognize a difference in 
the quality or proportion of the different feelings between this and former 
loves. But all this comparison furnishes no clue as to the future outcome. 

The only way to guess the outcome is to consider the personalities and 
the circumstances rather than to weigh the feelings. The present feelings will 
change; that is sure. Their changes will depend upon factors entirely outside 
the feelings themselves. 

In Chapter VIII (pp. 268-274) are given the results of the best prediction 
studies now available as to the success or failure of marriage. These studies 
attempt to predict total happiness in marriage, and not precisely the feelings 
of love between the partners; the predictions depend mainly upon the sepa- 
rate characteristics and backgrounds of the two persons and not upon their 
similarity, dissimilarity, or their feelings or relations to each other. 

Jessie Bernard has shown that happiness in marriage tends gradually to 
decline with the years, reaching a low point on the average at about eleven 
years after marriage, a still deeper low point at about twenty-three years, and 
then rising somewhat in old age.^* Here again we are dealing with marital 
happiness, which is always love plus other factors. Sometimes the other fac- 
tors constitute a “minus” influence which detracts from the love. We might 
be more intelligent in planning for marital happiness if we knew more about 
the spontaneous course of love by itself. To date it has not been feasible to 
isolate this phenomenon from its institutional context. Love is everywhere 
culturally channelized and controlled. 

Hamilton found that of 1358 love affairs reported by his 200 mature sub- 
jects 15 per cent led to marriage; 26 per cent were terminated by external 
circumstances such as spatial separation, death, marriage to another person, 
interference of third persons; 54 per cent were terminated by their own weak- 
nesses (dissatisfactions, lack of reciprocity, quarrels, transfer of affection to 
another person apart from marriage, drifting apart) ; and 4 per cent were still 

is *Tacton in the Distribution of Success , in Marriage," American Journal of Sociology, 40 

(i934)> PP* 49-^* 
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in effect. But the sample included many adolescent affairs. Only 14 per cent 
of all the affairs involved complete sexual intercourse, and 34 per cent v^ere 
without any demonstration of affection.^* 

Kirkpatrick and Caplow have provided some most interesting data as 
the result of a questionnaire answered by 399 University of Minnesota stu- 
dents, describing 896 “serious love affairs.” At the time of the report about 
6 per cent of all those affairs had developed into engagement or marriage, 
22 per cent were still continuing but without engagement or marriage, and 
72 per cent had terminated. In the standard instructions, four grades of emo- 
tion were named: “dislike,” “indifference,” “attraction,” “love.” The “regu- 
lar” curves for the terminated affairs ended somewhere near the point of 
“indifference.” Questions about the degree of physical intimacy were delib- 
erately avoided. By selecting ready-made curves or drawing in therr own 
curves, the students indicated that 69 per cent of the terminated affairs were 
of the “regular” type (gradual rise to a peak followed by a gradual fall of 
emotion). Eleven per cent were of the “cyclical” type (several ups and downs 
of feeling); 17 per cent were of irregular types (such as long plateaus of 
“attraction” preceded or followed by a peak of “love,” or a dip into “dislike” 
followed by a rise to “love”). Three per cent were represented by a straight 
line, meaning the same level of emotion throughout the duration. Of all the 
definitely specified causes ‘assigned for the break-up of affairs, 42 per cent 
were “mutual loss of interest,” 46 per cent were the interest of one party in 
a third person, 12 per cent the influence of parents or friends. There were con- 
siderable sex differences here, to be described later. 

Four types of readjustment after the break in the affair were distin- 
guished. (i) The majority (59 per cent) showed a simple, slow, and steady 
further decline of feeling; (2) about 15 per cent showed an upsurge of affec- 
tion for the lost love-object after the break; (3) about ii per cent reported a 
sudden drop to “dislike”; (4) about 15 per cent reported several ups and 
downs before a dead level of indifference was reached. Sex differences in the 
features so far mentioned were relatively small. The most common emotional 
state after the break was “mixed regret and relief” (21 per cent of responses). 
Other feelings included “indifferent,” “relieved,” “hurt,” “satisfied.” Only 
5 per cent of the responses were “bitter,” 3 per cent “angry,” 3 per cent 
“crushed.” Women more often reported “hurt” and “crushed,” men more 
often “indifferent” or “satisfied,” but there were no important sex differences 
in any of the other feelings. On the whole, the evidence “suggests that at 
least half the students’ love affairs investigated do not involve serious emo- 
tional traumas.” 

In one study involving one thousand engaged couples, it was found that 

G. V. Hamilton, A Research in Marriage (New York; Boni, 1929), chap. jo. 

Cliiford Kirkpatrick and Theodore Caplow, “Courtship in a Group of Minnesota Students,” 
American Journal of Sociology, 51 (Sept., i945)> PP- 114-125; and “Emotional Trends in 
the Courtship Experience of College Students as Expressed by Graphs with Some Observa- 
tions on Methodological Implications,” American Sociological Review, 10 (Oct., 1945), 
pp. 619-626. Through their consistency with verbal evidence and other results, the graphic 
t^niques of curve-selecting and curve-drawing to describe emotional experience were found 
to have satisfactory validity. 
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about 24 per cent of the men and 36 per cent of the women had broken one 
or more previous engagements. About 15 per cent later broke their current 
engagements.^® Broken engagements result from causes which may be classi- 
fied as superficial attraction, separation, parental influence, cultural diver- 
gence, and major personality problems. Under cultural divergence may be 
placed the case in which one partner is in transition from a lower to a higher 
social class. Personality problems include cases where a person is prone to fall 
in love with someone whose characteristics he does' not really wish in a mar- 
ried partner; such as “the young man who bitterly resents the continued 
domination of his mother, but who becomes engaged to a domineering 
woman, only to break the engagement at the last minute.” 

We would be further enlightened by a study of a number of prolonged 
love relations which are outside of marriage and still not under too great a 
strain because of their unconventionality. Indeed, our mores do not sanction 
protracted intimate relations (unless the couples refrain from sexual inter- 
course). Nevertheless, unconventional couples occur in considerable num- 
bers, and some day an enterprising research worker will persuade them to 
render a social service by furnishing data on the spontaneous course of their 
extramarital love to enlighten the more conventional majority. 

In the absence of such data, we may find some help in general observa- 
tions plus theoretical considerations. The erotic and tender feelings seem to 
develop with time. Sexual intercourse is perfected and made more satisfying 
by years of practice with the same person. In reply to certain naive opinions 
by young people who have had no continuous experience, it may be stated 
categorically that if intercourse is mutually satisfying, people do not get 
tired of it merely because it is with the same person week after week and year 
after year. The tendency is rather the reverse — toward increased satisfaction 
if other factors do not interfere. Moreover, the erotic satisfactions constitute 
a powerful binding force which holds many couples together despite much 
conflict in other areas. The tender feelings also thrive upon the familiar and 
do not seek new objects. 

The more pessimistic views sometimes expressed are based on observations 
of: (i) cases where sex and/or tenderness never do attain complete mutual 
satisfaction; (2) cases where conflict over nonsexual matters has aroused 
so much anger and hostility that the partners have developed emotional 
blocks against seeking sexual relations with each other; and (3) cases where 
one or both persons have tried and found an extramarital love relation so 
satisfying that they have been willing to risk the alienation of the spouse. 
Frustration is the common denominator in all these three types of cases — 
definite frustration with its defensive, unpleasant emotions which injure the 
love — not a process of “wearing out” or “getting tired,” as suggested by the 
advocates of free love. 

If there is any spontaneous decline of feeling, it applies to certain feelings 

Ernest W. Burgess and Harvey J. Locke, The Family: From Institution to Companionship 

(New York: American Book Co., 1945), pp. 417-422. 

Burgess and Locke, op. cit,; and Charlotte A. Cooper, unpublished study. University o£ 

Chicago, Department of Sociology. 
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under the heading of “joy/* The excitement which characterizes the early 
stages of “being in love*’ usually becomes less prominent, whether in or out- 
side of marriage. Familiarity does not breed contempt, nor even indifference; 
it does seem to breed a certain calmness. The onset of calm is feared and re- 
sented by the romantically minded. To them it seems like a creeping paralysis 
of love. 

Conjugal versus Romantic hove 

We are often told that we should expect this calming down and that we 
shall get a deeper, richer, and more worthwhile love in place of excitement 
and thrills. This is good advice, if people will accept it. But it is diflScult to 
accept this advice in an age of free thought and individualism, because it 
seems to impose upon the advisee a scale of values which he has had no op- 
portunity to test for himself and which seems inconsistent with many other 
things that he learns. Romance is pictured as something so much higher and 
nobler and more thrilling than a comfortable, tender, erotic love; and yet 
the young person also is told, in effect, that he should expect only one brief 
period of this supreme emotion during his lifetime. During the thrilling, 
romantic period before marriage he hears that sexual intercourse is quite un- 
necessary, and in fact rather sordid. Yet he also reads between the lines that 
this “sordid** element is an important part of the “deeper and richer** love 
which will come after the flames of romance have died down. It would not 
be surprising, then, if the analytically minded young person should sense 
something “phony** about the whole ideology of love and marriage which his 
elders offer him for guidance during this difficult era of confused and chang- 
ing ideals. 

The author, therefore, instead of repeating the usual exhortations and 
mental immunizations against disappointment, will try to go a litde further 
in factual description of the course of love under average conditions and 
under other possible conditions. Perhaps the reader may be helped thereby 
to build up his own scale of values, and the outlook may not be so gloomy 
after all. 

Love, like anything else, continually changes. It is commonly assumed 
that if the object of romantic love remains constant, the quality and intensity 
of feeling will change and that the only way to restore the earlier state of 
feeling is to find a new object. But this assumption overlooks two other vari- 
ables: time factors, and the setting in which the object is observed. It seems 
that the cooling off of romance is at least partly a reduction in the frequency 
or duration, or both, of intense feelings, and not always a decline in the in- 
tensity of a feeling when it is felt. In the early stages of romance much time 
is spent in daydreaming about an absent loved one. The lover is in a sense in 
love with his own daydreams of the object. In one reported case the lover 
found himself somewhat relieved when his beloved, whom he had been seeing 
every day, departed to a place where he could see her only every month. He 
could now enjoy pure daydreams without the strain of arranging the daily 
date and rendezvous. 
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After marriage the love-object is usually more available. Actual contacts 
occupy more time, daydreams less. Yet it may become a source of disappoint- 
ment to the lover, and of chagrin to the object, that the object can be present 
for considerable periods of time without being the center of attention and feel- 
ing. The lover, of course, has duties, and must make an adjustment that per- 
mits him or her to work even though the beloved is near. For a while there 
are periods of excited attention to the beloved, interspersed v^ith long periods 
in which he or she is calmly taken for granted. The periods of excitement 
grow less frequent and perhaps less prolonged. Yet many couples find that 
if situations resembling those of courtship come again — absences, depar- 
tures, arrivals, vacations together, eating in strange places, and so forth — 
thrills may again appear from time to time. Familiarity breeds calm, but it 
may be in large part the familiarity of the setting, the environment. Some 
thought should given to the possibility of changing the setting rather 
than the object. 

It is often thought, however, that we should expect routine in marriage, 
and that living in a fixed (preferably owned) home is better than continual 
migrating with one’s spouse. We are told to grow up emotionally, and plan 
our lives intelligently. But perhaps we do not need to do both; for if we really 
planned our lives intelligently, we should not need to “grow up emotionally” 
to such austere heights. It is the unplanned or poorly planned married life 
which yields dullness and monotony. Ingenious planning might provide for 
the stimulating variety and novelty so necessary to keep the “immature” per- 
sonality out of the divorce court or the “doghouse.” 

But there is still another resource, within the general class of joyful feel- 
ings, which gains rather than loses power with the lapse of years. It is seldom 
recognized explicitly by psychologists, but it has received plently of recogni- 
tion from poets and song writers. It would hardly be called excitement, but 
it can be as intense as any excitement of romantic newness; and it also has 
its thrills. It is the sentiment we have called nostalgic love. It is akin to home- 
sickness — a passionate yearning for the old and familiar after an actual or 
imagined separation therefrom. 

The Romantic Complex 

Romantic love is a total love dominated by the element of thrill or excite- 
ment, but it is more than that. It is a total pattern of love behavior and re- 
lationship which is said to have come into our Western culture with the 
Moorish occupancy of the Iberic peninsula, the French troubadour complex 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and the Celtic myth of Tristan and 
Iseult. (See our earlier discussion, “Chivalry and the Romantic Ideal,” 
pp. 1 17-120.) Characteristics of the pattern arc: (i) individual freedom and 
social irresponsibility in choice of partner, sometimes with ideas of predeter- 
mined “affinity” or mysterious destiny; (2) exclusive concentration of feel- 
ing upon one love partner; (3) the man’s preparedness to seize and take the 
woman, if necessary, from any other possessor; (4) the honoring of love, 
sometimes by unnecessary sexual restraint, sometimes by a glorified adultery 
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(but the erotic feeling is never allowed to have an independent value) ; (5) 
idealization, aesthetic appreciation, and worship (but yet possession) of 
woman by man; (6) adventure and braving of dangers in the process of 
courtship; (7) aesthetic and dramatic settings for courtship. 

Sociologists have long believed that the romantic complex, while contrib- 
uting new values to our culture, has also greatly intensified the problems 
and pains of modern marriage. Although its European advent dates from 
the twelfth century or even earlier, romanticism gained new power and dif- 
fusion with the late nineteenth century and its age of individualism. The 
popular magazine, the short story, and the motion picture have found ro- 
mantic plots the best material for the vicarious satisfaction of the masses of 
the people. In America especially, with its democracy, its mobility of popula- 
tion, and its breakdown of family authority, young people have been en- 
couraged to follow the caprice of their feelings in choosing a life partner. 
Young marriages with insufficient foresight have contributed to the high 
divorce rate. Romance in earlier days connoted extramarital love (ideally, 
and to a large extent actually, without sexual intercourse). Marriage was 
arranged; hence only outside of marriage could people make true love 
choices. But in modern days romance has come to be the ideology of the mar- 
riage choice itself. It has received aid and encouragement from our traditional 
mores because it apparently helps to keep sex within marriage and to rele- 
gate eroticism to an inferior level in the scale of values, subordinate to the 
great moving thrills of excited love. Actually the romantic complex may 
have helped to break down the traditional sex mores, but if so that has been 
an indirect result. The romantic idea in its complete form stands for monog- 
amous love but does not demand the indissolubility of marriage. The net 
influence in America seems to have been to channel marital discontent into 
the pattern of divorce and remarriage, which some have called “serial polyg- 
amy,” as against the older and more European pattern of “simultaneous 
polygamy.” 

Of course the American love ideal is extreme romanticism in courtship 
with two qualifications: (i) abstention from intercourse until after marriage, 
and (2) lifelong sexual fidelity to one and the same partner. Romanticism as 
understood in continental Europe is rather more a total way of life without 
these two qualifications. It is against this European background that we must 
view Denis de Rougemont’s scathing denunciation of romance as a whole, 
calling it the “cult of passion.” He ascribes to it a large part of the evils and 
suffering of the modern world, and even views nationalism and war as “the 
transplanting of passion into politics.” He recommends, instead, “Christian 
love and marital fidelity.” He admits that fidelity is also irrational or 
“absurd” in Tertullian’s sense, that is, a value or faith chosen for its own 
sake. But fidelity, he says, is constructive, for it values a particular person, 
the chosen partner, and the relationship to that partner, rather than a par- 
ticular kind of feeling; it is concerned with objective realities more than 
with a dream. Unlike many American moralists, de Rougemont is concerned 

IT Denis de Rougemont, Love in the Western World (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1940)* 
This book gives also a useful factual history of the romantic ideology. 
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not SO much with degrees of physical intimacy as with a broader ethical 
issue: is it better to live opportunistically, finding values in whatever life hap- 
pens to offer from time to time, or to set oneself a goal, to take a stand, to 
limit one’s experiences for the sake of the chosen goal? He urges the latter 
scheme of values, which he calls creative, and attacks “the general belief in 
spontaneity and manifold experience.” 

Are de Rougemont’s recommendations relevant to America? They de- 
serve our thoughtful consideration, but for a somewhat different reason than 
in Europe. It may be that there is a basic conflict within our version of 
the romantic complex. Is it humanly possible to condition people so intensely 
to the romantic way of thinking during youthful courtship and then to de- 
mand that this attitude shall be finally put aside after the honeymoon or that 
two distinct personalities (the partners) keep in perfect step with each other 
as they gradually settle down to conjugal love? 

The remedy for marital disillusionment is not only to avoid setting up 
illusions in courtship but also to use such art and skill within marriage that 
some of the alleged illusions become realities. This can be done, and other 
chapters of this book will suggest ways and means. The major criticisms 
of American love life made by thoughtful scholars pertain mostly to the way 
love is handled after marriage and to the conditioning which parents give 
to their children. Thus many authorities agree that (i) American husbands 
are preoccupied with business and do not give enough actual time and 
thought to comradeship with their wives; (2) there is too little psychological 
intimacy between American husbands and wives, too little appreciation be- 
tween mature men and women as persons, apart from erotic attraction, too 
much differentiation of their interests; (3) too much — or the wrong kind — 
of domination of American boys by their mothers; (4) a tendency of each 
sex to treat the spouse, in some way or other, as a child.'* 

Perhaps one of the most neglected needs of the courtship period is that 
for rich, understanding contacts with people who arc already married. Our 
social customs tend to separate adolescents sharply from adults and to pre- 
occupy them with the problems of their current adolescent world. Courting 
couples would do well to spend more time discussing and investigating realis- 
tically the problems of married life. It is surprising how little those already 
married will really talk to the unmarried youth. They leave this too much 
to the professors. Every young person should have the opportunity to ob- 
serve and understand a number of happy and successful marriages. Ideals 
which are set up in terms of these concrete observations are less likely to be 
illusions.'* 

See for example David L. Cohn, Love in America (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1943); 
Karl Menninger, Love Against Hate (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1942). 

The Peckham Experiment (for better health and family living) in England holds as part 
of its philosophy that the married and unmarried age groups should mingle more freely 
in social activities. James H. Pearce and Lucy H. Cromer, The Peck.ham Experiment (Lon- 
don: G. Allen and Unwin, 1944). 
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Love and Frustration 

There is a strange tendency among some thinkers to consider love, espe- 
cially romantic love, as a product of the frustration of one of its elements — 
the erotic desire. This idea is contained in the brilliant and trenchant work 
of the late Professor Willard Waller. He calls it “the dynamic conception of 
love.”*® Love is a striving — of the total person — toward another person as 
object. It is biological in origin, cultural in pattern. Once it has passed the 
initial stages, it has a powerful momentum which tends to carry it on to its 
goal, which is the completion of the sexual act. But any striving when 
blocked generates ideation and emotion. Our culture always blocks this love 
striving, and the result is the powerful emotion of romantic love. 

The writer questions Waller’s concept of romantic love as a product of 
frustrated erotic love. He also questions de Rougemont’s related thesis that 
the essence of the modern romantic complex is to impose obstacles to love 
in general in order to experience the intensified feeling that comes from 
frustration. These ideas, like orthodox psychoanalysis, tend to disregard the 
concrete physiological processes in favor of some abstract concept of love 
as a homogeneous force, readily transmutable from one form into another.^^ 
People can (as Waller admits) have frequent and thoroughgoing sexual 
satisfaction, cither with the romantic beloved or with another person, and at 
the same time be in a high, intense state of romantic love. Literature and 
mythology do not create obstacles to love merely in order to intensify it. 
Their function is also to provide a vicarious satisfaction to persons who arc, 
by circumstances beyond their control, already frustrated. At the same time, 
there arc always plenty of people who are enjoying romantic or erotic love, 
or both, to the fullest through frequent satisfactions. Neither they nor the 
unsatisfied would introduce any additional obstacles in real life if they had 
the power. Fiction and myth, with their imagined obstacles to satisfaction, 
serve to beautify the inevitable frustrations of living and thus reduce tension. 

When any strong desire is frustrated, anger and aggression are apt to 
arise. To say that the frustrated feeling is transmuted into the feeling of 
anger or that the energy of the frustrated desire becomes the energy of the 
aggression, is in the writer’s opinion a false metaphor. There are no uni- 
versal laws as to what kind or how much of a frustrated desire will result 
in what kind or how much of a frustration reaction. The result depends on 
individual learning and the cultural situation. But we do know that in- 
creased frustration in Euro-American culture increases the probability of 
aggression. 

When de Rougemont, then, links modern war with the “transpl?inting of 
passion into politics,” he misconceives the nature of the relation but rccog- 

20 Willard Waller, The Family: A Dynamic Interpretation (New York: Drydcn Press, 1938), 
pp. 198-199. 

Theodore Reik, a pupil of Freud, now denies Freud’s thesis that love is “an aim-inhibited 
form of the sex urge.” He says that love is an amalgamation of the sex urge, the need to 
conquer, and the need for affection. Sec his Psychology of Sex Relations (New York; Farrar 
and Rinehart, 1945)* 
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nizes its existence and importance. His misconception leads him to single 
out a certain type of love as bad or dangerous because, he supposes, it is 
peculiarly likely to be transmuted into aggression. 

The real problem of the Western world is not that of a bad kind of love 
versus a good kind. It is rather how to widen the opportunities for the harm- 
less satisfaction of all kinds of love. All kinds (that is, types of love feeling) 
are good. It may prove wise to have separate objects for tenderness, eroticism, 
and joy within certain limits; but in any case, the supreme satisfaction which 
human experience recommends is total love directed to one person-object. 
(By satisfaction is meant adequate frequency and duration of satisfying situa- 
tions.) Adequate satisfaction docs not weaken love desire except momen- 
tarily. Indeed, the tendency is to repeat the pleasure-giving act more happily 
and constructively after an appropriate interval. Adequate satisfaction en- 
riches and increases the volume of love feelings and reduces the stimulation 
to aggression and anger. If war, as de Rougemont suggests, is stimulated 
by frustrated love, perhaps the world would better not try to curb love of 
any kind but try to facilitate all the natural and harmless satisfactions. It is 
highly suggestive to compare the general nature of the objects of human 
emotion and interest in Germany of the 1930’s with the same in France of the 
1930’s (or France during most of this century). It may be that the emotional 
conditions which are dangerous from the standpoint of defense against an 
aggressive neighbor will be the safest and healthiest if and when they can be 
cultivated on an international scale. The last word has not yet been said 
about what constitutes “national decadence.” 

But this merely states the* problem and suggests the general direction 
of its solution. The details will have to be worked out slowly, tolerantly, 
thoughtfully, and democratically. Here is a great opportunity for youth. Any 
sudden and blanket emancipation of sex, such as Russia attempted in 1917, 
will defeat its own ends. Likewise, no solution will be satisfactory which 
regiments everyone into the same pattern of love life. De Rougemont’s ideal 
of fidelity and devotion to a person as such may well prove to be the highest 
and most constructive value. But to choose and cultivate a value successfully 
is to link to it our strongest pleasant feelings, including also the erotic. 
Human beings will not in the long run be loyal to a value which is clothed 
with a sense of effort and renunciation or even of perpetual moderation and 
calm. De Rougemont is really recommending a better focus for our feelings, 
but he weakens his appeal by seeming to condemn the feelings themselves. 
If he were a psychologist as well as a discerning historical sociologist, he 
would know that feelings are linked to their objects and foci by the condi- 
tioning process, which is partly and perhaps increasingly under the control 
of organized education, and that even adult persons can to some extent be 
“reconditioned,” that is, emotionally re-educated.*® 

Daniel A. Prescott, Emotion and the Educative Process (Washington: American Council 

on Education, 1938). 
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The Sociology of Love: Courtship 
Lot^c in the Social Group 

When love is thought of simply as feelings of the individual subject di- 
rected toward various person-objects, the possible variations are almost in- 
finite, because the linkages are acquired and not inborn. Human beings live 
in groups, however, and certain things are true of group Uving whether the 
members of the group are Hottentots, Wisconsin farmers, New York sub- 
urbanites, or howler monkeys. For example, all groups develop leaders and 
followers and rules of possession. The very nature of the group narrows the 
range of possible behavior, but it also enriches and intensihes experience 
within these limits. 

The chief force which leads love feelings to become fixated upon a person 
as object, and thus to become true love, is the reciprocal activity of the object 
itself. We love someone who does, or did, or might love us. In the remainder 
of this chapter we shall think of love as a relation between persons and not 
merely as the behavior and feelings of each person separately. 

It has been said that “two is company, three a crowd.” But choice is al- 
ways made from a larger group, which also in some ways furnishes an 
audience and at the same time chaperonage. Even friendly gossip contributes 
to the positive values of courtship. In the “Middletown” of 1890, the Lynds 
tell us,^® young people went about a great deal in groups of one sex, the two 
sexes occasionally mingling. Today “pairing-ofP’ is permitted and even arti- 
ficially stimulated. Drive through the suburbs and recreation areas around 
New York or Detroit on a Sunday afternoon when most people are at leisure, 
and later do the same in a relatively populous area of the southern Appa- 
lachians. A striking difference will be noted. In the first region the hetero- 
sexual pair will be a most common sight, in the latter it will seldom be seen. 
Modern urban society demands and also supplies more privacy for the pair 
than did our traditional society; it also forces people to depend more upon 
pair relationships for love and lighter companionship. Through privacy an 
individual may be simultaneously engaged in several pair relationships of 
considerable feeling, and nobody but himself may know the whole picture. 
Some of these may be competitive, but only the individual at the center is 
conscious of the competition. In the simple, small-community life of years 
ago, in “sacred societies,” the individual probably had more numerous bonds 
of tender and friendly affection than he does now. He loved and was loved 
by his relatives, his neighbors, his community, in a sense which is not true 
today. This distributed affection may have given him a sense of security 
which made romantic or other intense pair-love less imperative. On the other 
hand, pair-love was under stricter surveillance. Courtship was a serious busi- 
ness and being alone with a person of the opposite sex was apt to be regarded 
as evidence of sexual intercourse or else a conscious step toward marriage. 

Robert S. Lynd and Helen M. Lynd, Middletown, a Study in Contemporary American Cul- 
ture (New York; Harcourt, Brace, 1929), pp. iii> 1381 283. 
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Competition and Property in Love Relations 

Rivalry and jealousy are essential characteristics of group life. Rivalry is 
always governed by some code of rules. It results finally in the object which 
was struggled for becoming the property of the winner. After that, the 
attempt of another person to gain it is a trespass rather than rivalry and 
awakens the reaction of jealousy.^* Why is not love a “free good” like the 
water in the river and the air we breathe? Is not its alleged scarcity an arti- 
ficial one created by certain cultures? If a man wants love there is probably 
always a woman in the group who wants it too, and thus supply can always 
be equated to demand with no more effort than a little searching. The imme- 
diate answer is, of course, that we value exclusiveness and monogamy. But 
monogamy is always violated to some extent; why has man not learned in ail 
the^ years to mo^fy this ideal just enough to secure the more free and 
abundant love which would thereby be possible? 

Possessiveness in love relationships has deeper roots than those springing 
from any particular culture. It may be said to be “subcultural.” This does 
not mean that it is inborn in individual human nature, but that it springs 
from the essential nature of groups and the balance of biological forces. It 
is found among animals, which have no values or ideals. 

In order to prevent the development of possessive attitudes, there needs 
to be much more of a good thing than merely enough to go around. Many 
animals as well as humans hoard and guard private supplies of life’s various 
goods even though the total supply under this system of decentralized stor- 
age far exceeds the active needs of the moment. A person learns that by the 
device of property ownership he avoids the risk of having to search for some- 
thing at the moment when he particularly needs it. When any of our impor- 
tant needs are satisfied by a person, then the possession of that person, under 
an adequate system of rules and penalties, makes us feel somewhat more 
secure against that person’s being taken by another or running away during 
our absence. Slavery is the crude form of man’s possession of man, but mar- 
riage, betrothal, and even the agreement to “keep steady conipany” are all in 
various degrees expressions of this basic human group-elicited tendency to 
stake out claims. 

The same competitive forces act upon females, and whether there are 
just enough men to go around or less than enough, the women also try 
to gain possessive rights and thus security. But the net result of these two 
processes — the competition of men for women and the competition of 
women for men — is to place the sexes in a very unequal position. In nearly 
all human and mammalian societies, males dominate females and are the 
more active competitors. This inequality is due fundamentally to the superior 
physical power of the male. For example, only the human male can perpe- 
trate rape. This male superiority is not necessarily great in degree nor is it 
true of every individual and on all occasions* But social interaction processes 

Kingsley Davis, “Jcslousy and Sexual Property,” Social Forces, 14 (1936)1 pp. 395-405. 
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often build up and establish a great social difference on a moderate and fluc- 
tuating biological difference. If one individual conquers another at the first 
encounter, or on the majority of occasions, he develops habits of domination 
and the conquered develops habits of submission. They may continue to live 
by these habits even after the ratio of their physical strength has changed. 
The same principle holds for groups and classes of individuals. Among 
humans these patterns of interaction tend to become cultural and thus even 
more to crystallize the status of individuals. 

Males, it is usually held, have more intense or frequent sexual needs and 
this is thought to account for male possessiveness and aggression. Among 
most mammals, indeed, the female sex desire is periodic (see pp. 52-54), 
whereas the male seems to be in a state of readiness over much longer periods 
of time. With apes, however, the periodicity is less distinct, and with human 
beings, for all practical purposes, absent. Sexologists generally believe that the 
human female, when not inhibited through cultural teachings, has on the 
whole as much sexual need as the male. There is reason to believe, however, 
that the male’s need remains at a more constant level and shows less tendency 
to fluctuate. 

To speculate further regarding differences in sexual need is unnecessary, 
for stronger individuals usually succeed in organizing a group in such a way 
as to give their satisfactions priority, whatever be the nature of the desire to 
be satisfied. The sex need, although often intensely felt, is not a matter of 
life and death to the individual; it can he inhibited, and is inhibited as a re- 
sult of interaction processes. In many animal groups there is a lurplus of 
females, but even then the males share unequally in the sexual opportunities 
and are under the power of one dominant male, or form a hierarchy of status. 
Among howler monkeys the sex ratio within integrated groups is about three 
males to seven females. Yet there are large numbers of additional bachelor 
males outside the groups.^® 

Because of this domination of males over females and of stronger males 
over other males, the actual frequency of coitus enjoyed by different indi- 
viduals would seem in many groups to bear little relation to their differences 
in need. Our pattern of monogamy doubtless brings us nearer to a fair distri- 
bution in this respect than did the patriarchal-polygynous pattern of many 
other human societies, but there are . still injustices and unsolved problems. 

Similar patterns of competition and conflict, attempted and actual posses- 
sion, occur in human bisexual groups where sexual intercourse is ruled out 
by the mores and where the stakes are friendship, “petting,” romantic love, 
and the ego satisfactions of courtship. 

There is still another reason why love is competitive and possessive. It is 
that members of any group are very unequal in their average desirability to 
members of the opposite sex, which means severe competition for the favors 
of the more attractive. 

C. R. Carpenter, “A Field Study of the Behavior and Social Relations of Howling Monkeys,** 

Comparative Psychology Monographs, 19 (i934)» PP* 1-168. See also S. Zuckerman, The 

Social Life of Monkjeys and Apes (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1933). 
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Rating and Dating 

Whatever may be the elements of desirability — and there are always 
several: general attractiveness, money, social power or prestige, beauty, physi- 
cal strength, love-making ability, or other characteristics — every group is 
bound to form a ranking of its members from greatest to least desirability. * 
A sex ratio of lOO males to loo females provides no guarantee against com- 
petition, rivalry, and jealousy. The normal result of the often smooth-running 
but inexorable competitive process is that the high ranking males secure high 
ranking females, and so on down the scale. In coeducational colleges with a 
fraternity system, the hierarchy reveals itself through a structure composed 
of high and low ranking fraternities, with the independents still lower down. 
The high groups are enabled to have their pick of members while the lower 
ones have to take second choices, although members of the top cliques may 
seem more attractive only because of the prestige of their organization. The 
same Stratified social structure and related processes occur in a one-sex group 
where the stakes are merely prestige, power, and friendship. 

In coeducational groups the stakes of competition, of course, are the 
outward symbols of favor, such as invitations to social affairs, being seen to- 
gether publicly, and so on. A certain amount of romantic love-making and 
some sex relations doubtless take place behind a veil of secrecy and are not 
so much controlled by the competitive process. Still, the things that are most 
wanted of the opposite sex are very much tied up with visible symbols. 

Studies have shown that persons at the top of the scale of desirability have 
more dates than those lower down. They have to refuse many invitations, 
while the less fortunate may have few. Fraternities and sororities crystallize 
status. “Here you have been ‘dating’ with A-i sorority girls all year, and now 
you bring around a ‘barb* to the house. What’s the matter anyway?” Thus 
the fraternities control their brothers* social relations with girls in the inter- 
est of preserving the hierarchy. 

Among the low ranking, of course, an invitation or initiated friendship 
must always be faced with the thought that “he (or she) really wanted some- 
body else but took me as second choice.” Poverty, long hours spent in earning 
money, and a sense of inferiority conspire to make the “dating** of low rank- 
ing persons with each other less frequent and presumably less satisfying than 
the “dating** at the top. We might ask. Why do not the socially underpriv- 
ileged assert themselves and build up a courtship culture appropriate to their 
situation? Sometimes they may, but there is always reluctance to identify 
oneself with an inferior group. In America, especially, one always hopes to 
rise. So instead of taking a lunch basket on the streetcar to a public park with 
a boy of her own humble status, the girl of inferior status will prefer to wait 
“dateless** in the hope that a more popular boy will invite her to the dinner 
at the Washington. 

Yet the outcome is not always happy for those at the top of the scale. 
Waller describes one case in which two “top” persons married largely because 
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they were “tops ” had little in the way of common interests, and lived 
through many years of unhappy marriage.^* 

The mental conflict involved in making decisions and the knowledge 
that someone’s feelings are going to be hurt burden the more sensitive upper- 
class “daters.” Moreover, some of the most popular, who possess wealth or 
prestige or attractive appearance, often wonder whether their partners really 
value them for “themselves.” A person’s later married life is much influenced 
by the position he held on the desirability scale before marriage. The more 
popular of two spouses may be exposed to more temptations toward extra- 
marital love, with the result that the other partner may be more in danger 
than otherwise of developing jealousy. Or again, the more popular may carry 
over into marriage habits of expecting various attentions and concessions to 
which he or she was formerly accustomed. 

The romantic theory is that people really choose their partners because 
of something unique and supremely qualitative. Modern freedom of court- 
ship is supposed to give opportunity to find the “one and only.” Yet it is 
doubtful whether young people whose choices are controlled by a competitive 
situation, where persons are rated and ranked, are really more free than those 
who are guided by their parents. In both cases competitive forces are present 
which limit the choice of the individual, however free he may feel. The 
breadth and soundness of choice may be increased if the group is not too 
homogeneous and does not concentrate its approval upon some one type of 
desirable personality. 

The writer asked a number of college girls to describe their “ideal man.” 
Some presumably described a person with whom they were already in love, 
others evidently described abstractions. The significant thing is that the de- 
scriptions of al^ut half of the girls approximated a recognizable stereotype. 

Brilliant mind and strong interest in intellectual things. A “smoothie.” 
Dresses well, dances well, has poise, can take his liquor, has good line of 
small talk. A man of action — must be doing interesting work and really 
getting somewhere in it (without reference to money). Modern, sane attitude 
toward sex — and thorough knowledge, though not necessarily firsthand. 
Personal charm — attractive smile or small mannerisms, physical appeal 
though not necessarily good-looking, rather tall, virile. A good companion — 
shares intellectual interests and enjoys plays, concerts, pictures, etc. Large 
sense of humor. 

The other half of the girls deviated widely from this stereotype in several 
directions. One wanted a man who had some of the standard qualities but 
was also “a philosopher and writer, rather absent-minded, not particularly 
careful of the style of his clothes and appearance, musical but not a good 
singer, very gay and with a great sense of humor, firm religious beliefs, very 
brave, with capacity to go against his environment and produce reforms, 
delicate worshiper of wife.” Another wanted a powerful man with perfect 
health, a shrewd businessman, mathematician, and practical handy man, who 
Waller, op. cit., 363-379. Sec alto Kuhn's more intensive analysis below, pp. 257-261. 
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compliments his wife ‘*not by his attentions and verbal expressions as much 
as by his disregard of other women.” The girls differed greatly in the extent 
to which physical and aesthetic characteristics entered into their concept of 
the attractive male. With some the description was almost half physical, with 
others physical details were barely mentioned. 

There are several studies of men’s ideals of women, but they arc mostly 
in the form of a ranking of general traits and not comparable with the de- 
tailed descriptions of men just quoted. Both sexes want health, honesty, in- 
telligence, ambition, and good disposition. Six hundred Wisconsin students 
of both sexes agreed on the following as the most important factors in choos- 
ing a mate: dependable character, emotional stability and maturity, pleasing 
disposition, mutual attraction, good health, desire for home and children.^^ 
One finding of the statistical studies, however, is important although it is not 
“news”: men rank beauty much higher in the scale of values desired in a 
mate than women rank handsomeness.^^ Thus there enters into the rating of 
women by men a factor which has little to do with personality or ability. The 
demand for beauty and youth has some bearing on the “mating gradient” 
elsewhere described; that is, the tendency of men to marry “downward” and 
thus leave an unmarried residue of highly capable and educated women. 

A fairer distribution of love and friendship, and wiser marriages, would 
be achieved through (i) a more equalized initiative in courtship; (2) more 
independence (even with the help of a little ridicule) from the worship of 
the standardized types and ideals portrayed by advertising and the movies 
and from narrow standards set up by one’s particular group; and (3) educa- 
tion of both sexes toward a wider range of appreciations, especially of the 
male sex toward appreciation of personality traits apart from youth and 
beauty. 

Bargaining and Exploitation in Courtship 

Waller emphasizes the feature of exploitation in modern courtship. This 
he defines as the “sort of utilization of another which, in accordance with 
conventional standards, would be called unjust or unfair.” Three kinds of 
alleged unfairness or exploitation appear. 

First, exploitation may result from the unequal status of the two persons 
in the scale of general courtship desirability. This results in unequal bargain- 
ing power. When a high ranking boy “dates” with a low ranking girl, he may 
disappoint her, break dates, give her last-minute or relatively undesirable in- 
vitations, and go with other girls — and yet may find her waiting upon his 
convenience because she has no other opportunities. Sometimes he may de- 
mand sexual intercourse from her as a tacit condition for continuing the rela- 
tionship, while he could not do so with a higher placed girl. Likewise, an at- 
Reuben HUl, “Campus Values and Mate Selection,'* Journal of Home Economics (Nov., 
X 945 )f p. 556. 

Ray E. Baber, Marriage and the Family (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1939), p. 149. Wayne 
C. Neely, “College and University Students* Ideals of Family Life, 1929 and 1936“ (mimeo- 
graphed paper; author at Hood College). 
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tractive girl may, in various ways, “use” an unprepossessing suitor while she is 
seekinjg or enjoying more thrilling relations with a more glamorous male. 
Exploitation of this type is a part of the larger problem of social justice, of 
which courtship is only one phase, and may be evaluated in two different ways. 

We might hold that people normally expect treatment according to their 
status and bargaining power and that when one enters into companionship 
or affection with a person of higher status he is choosing, of his own free will, 
a relation which he knows must be somewhat different from the bond be- 
tween persons of similar status. If the lower placed person raises his status 
through the relation or secures advantages other than pure affection or com- 
panionship, we, and the partner, may be in doubt as to his motives and as 
to the strength of the love element in them. We may see a clearer value in a 
love tie which docs not change the status of the parties nor bring supplemen- 
tary advantages. 

On the other hand, we may feel that the correction of social injustices is 
so important that every human relation, including courtship, should be sub- 
ject to that general aim. We may imply that “mixed motives” on the part 
of the lower placed person are natural and legitimate and that it is the love 
of the higher placed person which should be tested for its “purity” by his 
willingness to be generous or even to lower his status. 

A general adherence to the second scale of values would probably tend 
to reduce the actual number of love relations between persons of unequal 
status. It would make the high-status persons more cautious and might pre- 
vent many relations which have positive values to the persons concerned al- 
though they do not look good to outsiders. Yet this adherence might also 
help somewhat to bring ateut the broader democracy which would eventu- 
ally make for happier love relations in general. Perhaps the dilemma is best 
regarded as a challenge to youth to work out a code which is between these 
extremes and which meets the realities of the day. 

Another type of exploitation or injustice is that which exists between the 
sexes as such, either in society at large or within a particular class. 

In a milieu where the acceptable men wishing dates or marriage are much 
fewer than the women, men often use to good advantage their greater bar- 
gaining power. Waller cites one instance of this: women students at summer 
school paying expenses, lending cars, and giving themselves sexually to the 
fewer and younger men students.*® Yet in the country at large there is a sur- 
plus of men rather than of women. Men in general have the advantage — 
through their greater possession of money, power, and specialized ability; 
their lesser risks in the sexual relation; the custom of male initiative in court- 
ship; the freedom of the man to take either a woman younger or econom- 
ically poorer than himself or a woman of his own age or status; the power of 
leading men to exclude other men from effective competition for mates 
through service in the army or in remote industries; the ability of such iso- 
lated men to satisfy sexual needs without total love or responsibility. Under 
these circumstances it is not surprising that women sometimes seem merce- 
nary in courtship and yet sometimes appear to be a surplus commodity which 

«o Jhid.i p. 247. 
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can be had cheaply. Until men and women have equality of economic oppor- 
tunity» their sociosexual relations will be complicated by economic factors, 
and the justice of the noneconomic relations will be as difficult to evaluate 
as it currendy is. 

In a particular locale one sex often feels itself aggrieved or exploited by 
the other sex in general, so that there is a great deal of sex antagonism ex-^ 
pressed in the one-sex group toward the other sex even though individually 
some of its members are in love. For example, there is the hostile attitude of 
the boys in some former men’s colleges toward girls recently admitted to 
these colleges. The girls are felt to be on the average less attractive than girls 
of comparable groups, but this is not the real reason for the hostility. Often it 
is due to a very peculiar group process which might be called “sour grapes.” 
There are not enough girls to go round; they add only a limited amount of 
courtship opportunity to what the boys already have; and if the boys were 
really to go after them it would lead to rivalries and competition, disrupting 
the traditional, temporarily homosexual esprit de corps of the male group. 
Male groups especially have this spirit of internal loyalty, resembling that 
of a labor union. They ridicule and otherwise punish those members who 
dare to go forth and seize advantages for themselves which the whole group 
cannot enjoy. On the other hand, at some western universities girls are re- 
ported to have acted as a group in setting up “dating” standards to prevent 
the unlimited encroachment upon their study time which free competition 
brings. 

A third type of alleged exploitation often occurs when the two individuals 
are unequally involved as to their feelings. One tries to make the other fall 
in love while he cannot or will not allow himself to feel so deeply. In such 
cases, Waller says, the principle of least interest prevails. The one who loves 
most is at a disadvantage in all the other give-and-take relations of the court* 
ship. Unequal bargaining power has been created by the difference in feeling. 

' The present author, however, is undecided in such cases as to who is being 
exploited. We must know more about the actual satisfactions and frustrations 
of the two partners. One partner may feel much more of romantic or excited 
love, while the other tries to reciprocate in the form of tenderness or sex. 
Tenderness in such a case may take the form of an intense compassion or 
sympathy. Should we judge the fairness of a love relationship by the balance 
of external advantages — the little services, conveniences, and inconven- 
iences which the parties render each other? Again, should we assume that 
where petting or erotic feelings are involved the man is always the getter and 
the woman ^e giver? Should we assume that the parmer who has no other 
love relation at the time is being exploited by the one who has? That this 
partner who has only one love loves more intensely or totally than the other? 
These questions cannot be answered dogmatically. They require study of the 
' individual case, and they suggest the need for working out codes of values 
as yet unformulated. 

Although standards of justice and the criteria of exploitation seem vari- 
able and uncertain, some definiteness could be gained by emphasizing the 
criteria of honesty and kindness. Many of the cases of sffieged exploitation 
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described by Walkr seem to contain the element of fraud or deception. A 
bargain can sometimes be unjust even if both parties freely accept it with 
open eyes. It can be much more definitely unjust, however, if one of the 
parties deceives the other as to what he is giving. This simple working code 
might be helpful: Be honest about your feelings, do not pretend to love more 
than you do, do not promise what you do not intend to fulfill or what you 
are not sure you can fulfill. See that the other knows your code and attaches 
no false meanings. If it is the custom to say “darling,” you may say it, but 
first make sure that the other person lives in this same culture and entertains 
the same meaning. Be sensitive to the needs of the other. Do not deal with 
her (or him) by formula. You may produce a heartache or a serious 
trauma in your partner by doing something which seems to you perfectly 
just. You have a certain responsibility for every person who enters a love re- 
lationship with you. 

^^Circulation*' and Possession 

In our secular society it is more than ever desirable that young people 
should “circulate” until they find a relationship which will pass both the emo- 
tional and the intellectual test; that is, a relationship in which there is total 
love and also a degree of mutual suitability that will appeal to a reasonable 
judgment. This may take more time and involve more trial and error than 
does courtship in a simple, highly sacred society. Honest exploration of 
friendship does not necessarily mean exploitation. Young people with a social 
conscience will be careful to avoid hurting, they will not deceive each other, 
they will defer formal engagement until they both feel certain. 

Engagement has very different meanings in different cultures, and in 
our varied American culture it means different things to different couples 
and within differing social sets. It does, however, seem to have a common 
denominator. Where it is entered by free choice, it marks off the preliminary 
experimental period from the later period of exclusiveness, and in some re- 
spects is a trial marriage. According to our traditional Victorian mores, kiss- 
ing and what we might now call “light petting” were supposed to begin at 
engagement, while “body petting” and intercourse were reserved until after 
marriage. Before engagement the lover had no “rights” over his beloved that 
would prevent her receiving attentions from another also. After engagement 
he (or she) might properly show jealousy. Even before engagement, how- 
ever, there were steps and degrees. In our traditional culture there was com- 
monly a period of “going steady” before the formal engagement, which was 
sometinies covered by a verbal agreement between the partners and was 
sometimes merely a habit. But this also is really a feature of the universal 
tendency toward possessiveness as a means of partial security in a competi- 
tive field. Even when youth are frankly “circulating” among several partners, 
there is the tendency to recognize and expect others to recognize that “Mary 
belongs to John” for some particular time. It may be for this evening, or for 
this house party, or indefinitely until one of them wants to make a change. 

Waller, op, at,, p, 249. 
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Even when they are both absolutely free to change partners at will, this free- 
dom is difficult to exercise unless both want it at the same time, and the one 
who wants it first commonly feels need of an excuse and a suitable oppor- 
tunity for the change. 

Kirkpatrick and Caplow in comparing the first, second, and third affairs 
of a given person where that was possible, found that the men rated their 
first affairs as somewhat more “exclusive” than the women rated theirs, and 
the men also increased much more rapidly in exclusiveness with succeeding 
affairs. Men rated later affairs as substantially more “important” than earlier 
ones; women did so only to a very slight extent. Men reported considerably 
more “melancholy” than did women. Ratio of pleasant to unpleasant emo- 
tions decreased with succeeding affairs in the case of the men, increased in 
the case of the women. In this Minnesota sample the men more often than 
the women reported jealousy, “feeling trapped,” and “giving in on important 
theoretical or moral issues for fear of losing him or her.” The authors sug- 
gest that in the college situation men have an economic hurdle to cross be- 
fore they can marry, so that the deeper involvements give them more anxiety 
while they give the women more security. 

Present-day conditions call for a code of courtship mores in which pos- 
sessiveness is completely eliminated in the pre-engagement period and less 
rigid even after engagement. When a person lived, moved, and had his being 
in a single community and group, the conditions encouraged a certain ex- 
clusiveness of devotion. Where people are moving about and each participates 
in several unrelated activities and groups, it is not unnatural to develop some 
degree of affection toward more than one person of opposite sex. The sailor 
who has a girl in every port is an object of jest. But this stereotype represents, 
on a physical level, patterns common to other levels of social relations in our 
modern highly mobile society. This pattern is in conflict with old-fashioned 
communal mores and also with the romantic ideal in its modern form. 
Herein lies one of the chief “unrealisms” of the romantic cult. Since under 
modern conditions one's social relationships are easy to hide, mental con- 
flict often arises in the individual. Shall he tell his partner that he is also 
interested in somebody else.^ Perhaps the partner already suspects but pre- 
fers to preserve the illusion of exclusiveness. Even in relation to one’s fiancd 
or principal partner this problem may arise because some persons, no matter 
how intensely loved, cannot feel secure and happy unless they are the ex- 
clusive object of affection. Individual cases should be handled according to 
their peculiar conditions, but the general effort, if there is to be adjustment 
to the tide of social change, should be toward greater frankness, honesty, and 
less rigid standards of exclusiveness.** 

»* W*lto, op. fit. 

** Reference is made here to the affection and companionship of courtship, not to sexual inter- 
course. 
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Courtship under Modern Conditions: Delayed Marriage 

According to Waller, the “dating complex” differs from the “true court- 
ship” of the “normal,” traditional community in that the “dating” group is 
(i) postponing marriage (usually because of the time required to finish 
education and become economically independent), and (2) placing, in con- 
sequence, more emphasis upon present satisfactions as distinguished from the 
remoter aim of choosing a spouse and preparing for marriage. Normal court- 
ship is a series of steps each of which brings the partners closer to each other 
and also closer to the wedding. Normal courtship also has its false leads and 
its failures, but these are minimized by the responsible attitudes enforced 
through the watchfulness of the community. In our traditional Euro-Ameri- 
can culture strong heterosexual love (whether or not it involves sexual inter- 
course) is supposed to belong to marriage with such exceptions as are 
thought necessary for selection of the partner. In other words, courtship is 
supposed to exist purely for the sake of marriage. But in many modern 
situations, such as that of college life, the necessary postponement of mar- 
riage leads to the pseudo courtship pattern of “dating,” the purpose of which 
is immediate personal satisfaction of love needs. If marriage comes out of 
dating, well and good, but if not, let us enjoy it for its own sake — so runs 
the thought. This, according to Waller, explains the exploitation and the 
cruel one-sided breakings off, the traumas and heartaches, the cynical de- 
fenses built up by the two sexes in their own groups against such disappoint- 
ments, the valuation of thrills and isolated experiences, the arts of coquetry 
and light love, the “line,” the high valuation of the dramatic or glamorous 
personality as distinguished from the more prosaic person of good back- 
ground and ability, and the willingness to go very far with sexual stimula- 
tion with a minimum of possessiveness and exclusiveness.^^ 

There are those who think of this pseudo courtship as a pathological con- 
dition which would be largely remedied if we could spare young people the 
economic necessity of postponing marriage. The present author is inclined to 
view the problem in a somewhat different light. First, this particular “dating” 
pattern is not peculiar to college youth, who marry on the average at about 
twenty-seven and twenty-five. Many of these features also characterize the 
courtship of less educated urban youths who will marry at twenty-five and 
twenty-three. Second, statistics of success do not show young marriages to be 
superior; those contracted below twenty-one and twenty are definitely un- 
promising.®® Third, the complexity of modern life calls for more time and 
more trids to find the ideally suitable mate. Instead of saying that modern 
conditions force an “unnatural” postponement of marriage, it would be just 
as correct to say that old attitudes call for an unnatural listening of marital 
choice, which would be all the more unnatural under modern conditions. 
These old attitudes are based (i) on the early maturing of sexual need, coupled 

Waller, op, cit., chaps. 9, 11. See Kuhn’s criticism of Waller’s views on dating as pseudo 

courtship below, cf, £n. 21, p. 259. 
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with the dangers, especially to the girl, of premarital intercourse, and (2) on 
the nature of competition in a primary group, which causes individuals to 
hasten to possess whatever seems desirable "‘before someone else gets it.” 
These motives to get people settled down into their permanent roles as early 
as possible and to keep sex relations within marriage may be important; but 
there are also other values which must be recognized in a democracy. De- 
mocracy calls for the maximum opportunity for individual development, 
even at the risk of partial sacrifice of some other values. 

In a moderate-sized urban community where organizations and contacts 
are numerous and flexible, there is opportunity for a wide variety of court- 
ship patterns to suit the needs of different individuals. This opportunity can 
be realized by helping all individuals to use the organizations of the com- 
munity and to circulate in a variety of groups. It is not realized when per- 
sons invest their whole courtship life in some particular group or under the 
aegis of some one institution. The “rating and dating” complex is a special 
case of such limited investment. So far as college youth have other contacts 
outside, the factors so thwarting to the low ranking people, described by 
Waller, are mitigated. 

Some have pointed out the need for parental subsidies and unrestricted 
employment of young married women to enable youth to marry earlier. 
Floyd Dell has pointed out the need for an unhurried courtship, with non- 
exclusive petting as well as companionship in order to give opportunity for 
the complete development of heterosexual feelings before choice must be 
made. He feels that young people, of their own volition, do not wish to hurry 
to complete sexual fulfillment.®® On the other hand. Groves and others point 
out the risk of “becoming fixated on the petting level.” Many young 
women, especially, have interpreted the newer freedom to mean a great deal 
of extreme sexual stimulation by several partners, and they feel that by bar- 
ring complete intercourse they are staying within safety and the mores. The 
later marriage problems of some women who have had this experience often 
lead the counselor to feel that they would have done better to keep their re- 
lations more Platonic until they were ready for complete intercourse. 

Almost anything that is said about the advantages and the risks of vari- 
ous courtship practices is true — for some persons — and very untrue for 
others. Indeed, in the development of the love life, one person’s meat is an- 
other’s poison. The real problem is to be able to diagnose the peculiar needs 
of an individual. One girl should be helped to keep friendship Platonic; an- 
other needs help to let herself go. Some should be warned that iharital failure 
and divorce are very devastating experiences. Yet another may need the idea 
that divorce is always possible and not disgraceful, in order to save her from 
the perpetual indecision of an overcautious nature. There are risks involved 
in petting. There are also risks — to some persons — in a rigid and uncom- 
promising refusal of it 

The prolongation of the courtship period and its becoming to some extent 
an end in itself and not merely something subservient to marriage are a 

Floyd Dell, Love in the Machine Age (New York: Faurrar and Rinehart, 1930). 
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natural part of the democratic trend. They are analogous to the present trend 
in attitudes toward the child; namely, recognizing the ultimate values in 
the present life of the child at every age instead of regarding childhood 
merely as a means to adult life. The writer suggests that if we throw aside 
the old attitude that courtship exists only for the sake of marriage, we shall 
have a better chance of improving marriage. The newer conception would 
be that love and companionship between the sexes are in general desirable for 
their own sake, that their dangers should be dealt with constructively, and 
that out of this total network of friendly and affectionate relations marriage 
may arise as a more complete and perfect pattern — whenever any given pair 
of partners is ready for it. 

Social Planning for Courtship • 

The view just outlined implies that society should take a more positive 
and constructive responsibility for courtship. If it decides that certain practices 
must be forbidden in the interests of the general welfare, it should be equally 
alert to give positive aid to practices it finds desirable. Society may act 
through the medium of government or any other of its institutions and 
through the voluntary organization of young people themselves. 

To this writer, four broad social needs are evident. First is the need for 
more initiative in courtship by women. Second is the need for removing all 
restraints upon the employment of women (such as the ban on married 
teachers) so that mate selection and the time of marriage will be less de- 
pendent upon the economic fortunes of the man. Third is a need for the 
organized cultivation of wider acquaintance between the two sexes, to reduce 
the number of lonely and socially isolated persons and to help even socially 
active persons to keep out of the ruts of traveling with only one social set. 
Fourth, there is need for a greatly increased number of trained counselors to 
help the individual apply available knowledge and resources to his or her 
own case. 

The third need is not discussed elsewhere in this book and warrants fuller 
discussion here. Professional matchmaking is an old, old institution. Chinese 
parents used it to find appropriate mates for their children. It is still in vogue 
among some Jewish groups in this country; the schatchen is not yet extinct. 
In general, however, matchmaking has seemed inconsistent with romance 
and free choice of partners and has become almost obsolete. Yet it may be 
that the preservation of the values which romance introduced requires the 
development of a modern, democratic equivalent for matchmaking. 

The idea has been in some disrepute because of the various commercial 
agencies which advertise and offer to find partners for lonely persons. Natu- 
rally it is the more unattractive persons or those isolated from the channels 
of acquaintance, who have resorted to marriage bureaus.®® “Dating bureaus” 

See Lee R. Steiner, Where Do People Take Their Troubles? (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1945), for a firsthand investigation and serious criticism, from a professional social- work 
point of view, of practically all these agencies. Newark's ‘‘Introduction" (see below) is, how- 
ever, commended. 
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have been tried at many colleges, and many have failed. Still the idea per- 
sists and crops out in newer and more ambitious forms, because the need for 
some such service is great and is increasingly felt. For example, an “introduc- 
tion service” was operated by Joseph Clawson in New York for young peo- 
ple of the more educated levels, featuring dates and companionship. The 
most ambitious experiment known so far to the writer is “Introduction, a 
Service for Sociability,”®® started in 1941 in Newark, New Jersey. This 
agency publishes a bulletin suggesting recreational activities of various types, 
and maintains a center where registered young people are introduced to 
others of the opposite or the same sex. “An appointment is concluded be- 
tween persons of seemingly harmonious backgrounds and interests,” as 
shown by the information which they put on record when registering. It 
seems to this writer that sijccess in this field is to be hoped for as we recog- 
nize the values of a healthy, happy acquaintance between the sexes for its 
own sake, with marriage kept in the background. 

These special agencies, however, form only a small part of the social ma- 
chinery which could be used. Many churches and many kinds of clubs and 
societies have served the purpose of widening acquaintance, and they are 
well fitted to do so because they attract members in relation to some spe- 
cialized interest and not merely to the general desire to meet somebody. But 
these organizations could be far more effective (i) if they would plan their 
activities to give time for the free mingling of people in an atmosphere which 
is both educative and attractive and (2) if they would through leaders or 
other key persons give more attention to the study and guidance of indi- 
vidual members. In one NY A group on work projects it was reported that 
the wider acquaintance between the sexes and within each sex was one of 
the chief values obtained by the program. Several organizations in the same 
community might join to set up a clearing house for recreational interests and 
personal acquaintance, operated by a part- or full-time secretary, and having 
an attractive reception room where people could wait and be introduced. 
This would be a worthwhile project for a council of social agencies, a local 
church federation, or a council representative of a whole community. 

The function of social introductions is of course performed by many 
existing organizations and customs, which tend to bring together persons 
of similar social status, religious affiliation, and the like. They should, how- 
ever, be supplemented by agencies which will bring together people of simi- 
lar individual interests or complementary personality needs, cutting across 
these other social classifications. It is somewhat risky to marry a person of 
very different social status or cultural background. But a moderate and 
sometimes an extreme difference in these respects may be safer than marriage 
to a person who cannot share one’s most cherished interests and ideals. 

Many other changes in courtship practices have been suggested. For ex- 
ample, girls now have more devices for taking the initiative in courtship 
than they formerly had. It is thought that if these were made more frank 
and honest and that if the stigma which attaches to feminine aggressiveness 
were entirely removed, we should probably get a better matching of part- 

Operated largely by voliinteer service, under the leadership of Mrs. Elizabeth Wells Puth. 
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ncrs. John F. Cuber has cited evidence of considerable change in urban areas 
during the decade 1933-1943 toward (i) women taking initiative in arrang- 
ing dates or suggesting the form the date should take, (2) women paying 
expenses of recreation and the “Dutch treat,” (3) less feeling of posscssiveness 
as well as greater physical intimacy during the courtship stage, (4) the single 
standard of morality/® 

Changing Mores and Individual Adjustment 

In addition to these changes for which there is at least some sanction 
within our conventional mores, some thinkers have asserted that we need a 
basic change in the mores, which would permit a couple to try out complete 
physical intimacy before binding themselves “till death do us part.” This is 
not in effect a proposition for changing courtship behavior; indeed we have 
already gone rather far in the proposed direction under a veil of secrecy.*^ 
It calls rather for a change in laws, official attitudes, policies of parents, 
schools, and the like, which would permit such trials to be made within a 
respected privacy rather than with deception, fear, and guilt. 

Judge Ben Lindsey proposed to solve the problem by “companionate mar- 
riage.” This could be dissolved by mutual (more accurately, “joint”) con- 
sent and would be applicable only to childless couples; upon pregnancy it 
would become a regular marriage dissoluble only by the usual divorce pro- 
cedure. This pattern is widely accepted in the attitudes and private defini- 
tions of many young couples and their parents and friends, but the suggested 
legal differentiation has never yet been made.*® Objectors to the Lindsey 
pattern have argued that any marriage which fails despite genuine effort to 
succeed should be honestly and humanely dissoluble but that anything 
labeled “marriage” should be entered only with a firm intention of perma- 
nency, an intent which would be weakened by Lindsey’s differentiation. 

There is nothing very new about the principle of a trial period before a 
more binding marriage. Betrothal itself is such a trial period, and in many 
civilized countries and some social classes intercourse during betrothal is 
not seriously condemned. The old-fashioned custom of bundling sometimes 
permitted intercourse.** We must, however, face these facts: First, premature 

‘‘Changing Courtship and Marriage Customs,” Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, Sept., 1943. 

See, for example, Terman’s sample of cases in which female virginity at marriage declined 
steadily from 85 per cent among the women born before 1890 to 32 per cent among the 
women born since 1910. Lewis M, Terman and Associates, Psychological Factors in Married 
Happiness (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1938), chap. 12. Other smdies giving similar results 
are described in Joseph K. Folsom, The Family and Democratic Society (New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, 1943), chaps, ii and 14. Much of the increased premarital intercourse 
seems to be “with fumre spouse” rather than promiscuous. 

Ben B. Lindsey and Wainwright W. Evans, The Companionate Marriage (New York: Boni, 
Liveright, 1927). 

Divorce by joint consent is legal for any couple in Sweden and some other countries and is 
also very prevalent in the United States through what Lindsey calls bootleg procedure: one 
partner agrees to being judged guilty of adultery, desertion, cruelty, etc., while not attack- 
ing the innocence of the odier party, but keeps this agreement secret from the judge. 

Baber, op. «/., pp. 94-97* 
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pregnancies are now more easily avoided through birth control but when 
they occur, the young man under urban conditions can more easily escape 
his responsibilities; and the “shotgun” marriage is held in greater disfavor 
by all concerned. Second, the “trial marriage” motive is only a small part of, 
and usually a rationalization for, the demand for greater sex freedom in gen- 
eral. How could society authorize these serious-minded premarital experi- 
ments without also authorizing a great volume of casual and even commer- 
cial sex relations? Would serious couples be willing to swear out affidavits 
and secure licenses in advance, with the man signing an agreement to marry 
in case of pregnancy? 

It is not the function of this chapter to evaluate this larger issue of sex 
freedom which is so inextricably tied up with questions of courtship and 
serious love. This writer frankly shifts the responsibility to other writers and 
to the rising generation. Our -present code of sex morality has many incon- 
sistencies and hypocrisies. It is much preoccupied with the question of de- 
grees of physical intimacy and with what may or may not be admitted, re- 
vealed, or publicly advocated, and by whom.*® By contrast, it is more weakly 
concerned with the deeper, fuller meaning of the monogamous ideal and 
with fundamental justice between the sexes. The code has changed con- 
siderably within the past few decades and it will undoubtedly change further. 
But still, we have to live with it. This writer will offer only a few comments. 
These are not to be regarded as “pro” and “con” arguments, but rather as 
various ways of looking at things which may help some individuals to adjust. 

(1) Sexual “incompatibility” for anatomical reasons is rare. Physical ex- 
amination of the two partners before marriage is the best safeguard. 

(2) Success with sex is a matter of attitudes and surroundings rather than 
of anatomy. It is a subtle psychological adjustment which sometimes takes a 
great deal of time and is not favored by the haste, deception, and incon- 
venience of most premarital stage-settings. After all, one has to take certain 
chances on the whole future development of the- mate, not only of his or her 
sexual reactions. 

(3) Many young people get a bad psychological start: disappointment, 
revulsion, anxiety, etc., from amateur sex experiments, whereas a good coun- 
selor could often help them to get a better start after marriage. 

(4) Despite their lessening, the combined risks of premature pregnancy; 
of disease; of subsequent rejection, heartbreak, and degraded reputation and 
reduced marital opportunity for the woman (for many men still “talk,” de- 
spite their promises to respect and to protect) are still so great that in terms 
of personal self-interest the advantages of premarital intercourse are seldom 
worth the risk. A man who truly loves a woman will recognize that in our 
present culture her risks are greater than his. 

(5) The few reliable studies of marital adjustment we now possess tend 
to show that the conventional are the best adjusted, as we might expect. It 
is possible to criticize the present mores and to respect and learn from those 
who have chosen a more radical and dangerous course, without feeling obli- 

For example, the movies must never justify intercourse outside of marriage for any reason, 

but the novelist and the legitimate theater are under no such rigid rule. 
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gated to go and do likewise. Perhaps most young people would like to follow 
Theodore Roosevelt’s motto, “Live dangerously.” But when one has chosen 
his particular fighting front, he can be pardoned for playing safe in other 
areas of his life. 

(6) It is easier, at least for most women, to postpone a little longer the 
entry into full sex life than it is to begin and then suffer from its interrup- 
tion, disappointment, and frustration. 

(7) Thus today there is a strong “case for chastity,” but it is a case based 
upon good sense and not upon the old superstitious idea that one is “tainted” 
in some mysterious way by one’s past behavior. The view taken is rather that 
if one has done risky things, he may be thankful for his luck if he has not 
hurt himself or anyone else, and resolve to act more wisely in the future. On 
the other hand the labels “unchaste,” “promiscuous,” “non-virgin,” and others 
of a more unprintable character specially reserved for women by the more 
virtuous sex, are pernicious. They are survivals of a prescientihc, inhumane 
morality which classified persons forever in terms of something they may 
have done for a limited period or only once and which also class^ed women 
as the sexual property of man. They recall the old Russian folksong about 
Stenka Razin who upon hearing that his bride was not virginal threw her 
into the sea; “Only one night was spent with her but nevertheless in the 
morning she had become a Baba (equivalent for married woman).” The 
chastity of our grandparents was unhealthy not because of what it denied 
them but because of the guilt feelings by which it was enforced. This was 
more especially true under Protestantism, which internalized guilt, than 
among Catholics, whose religion provided better means of' unburdening. The 
mores, we might say, were so determined to eradicate unmarried sexual re- 
lations that they poisoned even marriage itself. 

(8) It is quite unnecessary to “confess” one’s past as a matter of principle. 
Where both partners have liberal, scientific attitudes, a mutual revelation of 
life histories may enrich and deepen their relationship. One should be guided 
by the partner’s feelings, perhaps finding out with the help of a counselor 
what the partner reaUy wants to know. The “frankness” which most matters 
is to be honest with the partner about one’s present attitudes and beliefs and 
intended way of life and about anything else which can really affect the part- 
ner’s decision or welfare. ' 

(9) Are all morals then “relative”.? No, not if we believe in the demo- 
cratic way of life, in the things toward which mankind has been struggling 
through long ages, in the things for which millions have only recently died. 
If we do so bdieve, then there is a certain inner personal morality which 
endures through changing social codes. It may be summed up thus: to have 
no good thing for yourself at the hurt or unfair expense of another; to be 
honest — not least, intellectually honest; to break a custom only when you 
are willing that others should do the same when yoa are placed in the posi- 
tion of disadvanuge; to use no human being as a means, but to respect every- 
one as a person worthy of the greatest possible development. 
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TOPICS FOR discussion OR REPORTS 

1. Write a case history of a love relation. 

2. Get several fellow students to write anonymous introspective reports upon the 
feelings of love when at high intensity. 

3. What items of outward behavior are regarded as tests of loveP Make a list. 
Do you know of any case in which one partner tried to ‘*test” the other’s 
love? Describe what happened. 

4. Compare our conceptions and valuations of love and of emotion with those 
expressed in the literature of other prominent nations such as Great Britain, 
France, and Russia. 

5. Write up one or more cases in which a person tried to maintain two or more* 
simultaneous relations involving strong affection. 

6. Analyze several current motion pictures as to their treatment of love and 
courtship. 
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7. Analyze one or more cases of ambivalence of feeling. Do these sup^rt the 
thesis advanced in the text about ambivalence? 

8. Study the story plots in magazines of the “true story*’ type. What generaliza- 
tions can you make about them? 

9. Describe one or more cases of disillusion or disappointment in love. What 
effects do these experiences have on the personality and later behavior? 

10. Analyze the effect of reading a romantic story or seeing a romantic movie 
upon (a) a person who is in love, (b) a person not in love. 

11. Describe the courtship mores and customs of (a) your home community, or 
the circle in which you have your social life, (b) your college community. 
How much of the “rating and dating” pattern appears? 

12. Read a good description of courtship customs in some primitive society or an 
advanced society other than ours, and compare them with our own. 

13. Describe cases of jealousy and possessiveness found in friendships within the 
same sex. What light do these cases throw upon the problem of jealousy in 
heterosexual groups? 



Chapter Eight 


How Mates Are Sorted 

MANFORD HINSHAW KUHN 


I 3 o YOU expect to marry? Nearly everyone in his late teens and early 
twenties not only intends to marry but spends an enormous amount of time 
talking, thinking, and daydreaming about the kind of mate he expects to 
choose and the kind of family he hopes to have. This is not surprising when 
we consider how important the outcome is to the later course of anyone’s life. 
It is even more understandable when we consider that the youth, whether 
boy or girl, has had his basic purposes and intentions molded by family liv- 
ing, His own parental family, a constellation comprised of a host of deeply 
ingrained and intermeshing habits working within and between its members, 
is the most important model he has for picturing his future pattern of life. 
If his deepest needs and wishes have been satisfied in this parental family 
situation, he has an almost irrepressible need to establish his own family 
when his growing independence severs most of the ties with his parental 
family. It is as natural, then, to spin dreams about the choice of a mate as it 
is to spin dreams about the choice of a vocation. In fact, the two problems 
are often so related that neither can be considered alone. 

But can you really “decide” whether or not to marry ? Can you “choose” 
your wife or husband? Can you “plan” a wise and stable marriage? There 
is much less choice involved than is commonly believed. A number of factors 
narrow the range of conscious choice, factors which are not essentially dif- 
ferent from those involved in any other aspect of human behavior. We may 
place them in three broad categories: (i) Personal and temperamental traits 
are first in the list; these result from the interplay of inherited predisposition 
and early childhood experiences, probably forming the framework on which 
most later attitudes and purposes are built. (2) /iz/erpersonal factors come 
next; these are the precipitate of interactioh during the immediate period of 
courtship. (3) Then there are /^personal factors of three principal varieties: 
(a) spatial and occupational limitations upon choice — such as vicinally (in- 
exactly, geographically) imposed isolation; (b) limitations resulting from 
the peculiarities of population structure and sex ratio; (c) cultural permis- 
sives, cultural preferences, cultural prescriptions, and similar shadings of cul- 
tural prohibitions with respect to marital choice and in terms of status in the 
group. It should be noted ^at all these types of factors tend to limit conscious 
choice without themselves becoming conscious or subject to conscious control 
or alteration. From this standpoint there is a grain of truth in the romantic 
doctrine that “Some one person is destined by the stars in their courses to be 
my mate.” Is not every person limited (that is, somewhat “predestined”) in 
settling the problem of whether or not to marry, in choosing a mate, in plan- 
ning intelligently for a happy marriage, by such factors as his geographic 
location, his parents’ vocational and economic group, his inherited intelli- 
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gcncc, as well as by his traits of temperament and physique as they have beto 
modified by early childhood experiences? 

This is not, however, a fatalistic or deterministic philosophy which would 
rule out the exercise of intelligent choice and rationd planning. On the con- 
trary, it is precisely through bringing certain limiting processes to one’s con- 
scious attention that he is able to be reasonable rather than romantic in the 
choices he does have the capacity to make. In short, we can marry wisely only 
if we understand wherein wisdom is possible. 

In this chapter we shall discuss the processes involved in leading people 
to choose various types of mates, and the consequences to marriage stabiuty 
and success of such “choices.” But first we shall look at those persons who 
fail to marry at all, for just as in any other branch of scientific inquiry we can 
learn much about typical behavior from studying that which is atypical — 
and failure to marry is distinctly atypical in our society. 

Failure to Marry 

*‘We are the most married nation on earth,” as Professor Ross said re- 
peatedly to his classes on the family, and yet about one person in ten never 
marries. That so many should fail to marry is surprising when we consider 
how habituated to and dependent upon family roles each of us comes to be 
through the conditioning experiences which we undergo as children — at the 
very time in our lives when our personalities arc being basically shaped and 
molded. How can we account for this one person in every ten, particularly 
when we note further the fact that his married friends exert pressure upon the 
unmarried individual in many subtle ways, the most obvious effect of which 
is to exclude him from the circle? Parents and relatives begin to volunteer 
subtle but insistent advice when he remains unmarried beyond the age of 
twenty-five (this is even more true for young women than for young men). 
Even the cultural restrictions on freedom of behavior of single women be- 
come more obvious and probably more keenly felt by them when most of 
their friends have married. There are places where they may not go un- 
escorted. Finding a socially acceptable living arrangement becomes more 
complicated. In smaller localities the single person, male or female, is forced 
into a pattern of living so different from that of the rest of the community 
that he is soon aware of not “belonging.” ^ And finally he who does not 
marry must face, more or less alone, the problem of dealing with sexual 
drives, with the understanding that most of the ways alternative to marriage 
of getting release and gratification for these drives are highly disapproved by 
our society. What, then, are the reasons why some people never marry? 

Paradoxically, one of the processes leading to nonmarriage is identical 

^ Sec, for example, Robert and Helen Lynd, Middletown in Transition (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., 1937), p. 147: “Middletown is a marrying city. The unmarried members of 
the research staff, coming from New York with its larger propordon of young bachelor men 
and women, felt the pressure of pairwise aedvity. One felt it all the way from such simple 
matters as the dearth of pleasant places to eat if one did not have a home, through the cus- 
tomary aedvides that consdtute ‘spending the evening* in Middletown.'* 
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with that process which is most potent in leading people to marriage. It is 
the process which causes adult attitudes and bi^avior patterns to result 
largely from childhood ex{)eriences. Usually, as we have seen, this tends to 
bring people to marry, but in the case of an unhappy childhood, one in 
which basic wishes and needs remained unsatisfied and frustrated, the carry- 
over to adulthood will often include hostile attitudes toward marriage and 
family life or in other cases toward members of the opposite sex. It is prob- 
ably well that such people do not marry in great numbers, for when they do, 
they often play roles which lead to an inordinate amount of conflict — roles 
which at times are carried over from the patterns of intense conflict followed 
by parents and at other times occur simply by the continual expectation of 
frustration from family life, conditioned by unfortunate early experiences. 
This reason for not marrying is one of the personal and internal factors 
limiting marriage over which there is little conscious control. After all, one 
cannot choose his parents, nor even his childhood experiences! 

Some people do not marry because the objects of their sexual and afFec- 
tional drives are those of their own sex. It is a “common sense” assumption 
in our society that interest in the opposite sex “comes naturally” — in other 
words, is innate — and that homosexuals arc biological freaks or “queers.” 
This assumption is no longer held among biologists, psychiatrists, and psy- 
chologists. The more tenable picture would seem to be this: the heterosexual 
direction of the sexual drive is not implicit in the drive itself, especially since 
the individual of either sex is even somewhat bisexual in organic equipment. 
The direction of the sexual interest is acquired as a result of conditioning. 
The drive is without object at the outset, and the various processes by which 
it becomes attached to an object are as yet imperfectly understood (see the 
previous chapter, pp, 215-217, for a summary of what we do know about 
love focus). It seems likely that we all tend to identify ourselves with those 
of our own sex at some time or other in childhood or youth, but most of us 
pass through more or less culturally standardized experiences in which our 
love drives become firmly directed toward those of the opposite sex. Some 
people, whether from constitutional or circumstantial causes, remain attached 
to the homosexual class of love-objects. When homosexuals, or “inverts” as 
they are sometimes called, do marry the results are usually tragic. Conse- 
quently it is well that these people, too, do not ordinarily marry. Here again 
we are dealing with personality factors over which a person has little or no 
control — in the ordinary sense of the word “control.” 

Other personality variations which may, in specific situations, dis- 
qualify people for marriage are too numerous to list here. There are people 
who tend to recede from all social relations and dwell in worlds of fantasy 
within themselves. Others are inordinately suspicious. The actions of still 
others are of a highly compulsive nature. 

A person may upon occasion feel “compelled” to marry a certain indi- 
vidual In one such case a college student found that the mate she felt com- 
pelled to marry did not share her compulsion, but even this did not stop her 
from attempting to bring about what seemed, for reasons she could not give, 
to be inevitable. This one-sided affair dragg^ on for quite a time until the 
man finally married another girl. Even this did not put an end to the first 
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girl’s compulsions. She attempted to interfere, manipulating friends and 
acquaintances in an endeavor calculated to alienate the two. 

In another instance of compulsive behavior a marriage did take place, 
but its unstable character points up our notion: namely, that by studying 
factors which generally lead to nonmarriage we can learn a great deal about 
the factors which make for success and stability in a marriage relationship. 
In this case a girl from a very respectable and well-known family felt com- 
pelled to marry a boy who was far beneath her social status. The object of 
her choice was of an acquiescent disposition, and though he was not at 
all emotionally involved with her, her attention, compulsive though it was, 
was exceedingly gratifying to his ego. They eloped, but her family’s dis- 
approval and all the other objections to the match which her compulsion 
had led her to ignore at the outset finally operated not merely to neutral- 
ize but rather to reverse her emotional set. Coming to hate her husband 
as compulsively as she had previously wished to marry him, she even 
tried to murder him. Of course, as Waller puts it,* all “love at first sight” 
has a certain compulsive quality, but it is not ordinarily so extreme as in the 
above instances. 

Some people remain so emotionally attached to their parents that they 
can never bear the thought of renouncing this affection in order to marry. 
They arc said to have “mother fixations” or “father fixations.” Fortunately 
such types are much more rare than during the Victorian era when the cul- 
tural norms tended to sanction this kind of personality development. Then 
there arc those who are more or less the opposites of these parent-fixated 
individuals. After rebellious and negativistic childhoods, they remain so neg- 
ativistic and uncooperative as adults that, happily for society, they never find 
mates with personalities pleasing enough to suit them. And there are those 
who, being egocentric, love themselves so much that no one else can offer 
effective competition. 

Then there arc those whose physique or health has some quirk which 
makes marriage unlikely. Unmarried men in our society are probably 
shorter, on the average, than married men, because of the group among 
them who are unmarried because they are short. This difference should tend 
to increase because the rising emphasis on dancing makes height more and 
more of a selective factor in a young woman’s choice of a mate. Others do 
not marry because of chronic illness — and of course there arc those who 
imagine illness because they are not married! Some have muscular or skeletal 
disabilities.® Others arc unattractive in form, homely of feature, or lacking in 
grace of movement. 

3 Willtrd Waller, The Family: A Dynamic Interpretation (New York: Dryden Press, I 93 S)> 
p. 284. 

B The marriageability of men with physical disabilities is likely to increase somewhat as a 
result of the war. More than half of all families in the Unit^ States, according to Wilma 
Donahue and Clark Tibbitts in their article, “The Task Before the Veteran and Society,” 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 239 (May, 1945). P* 
now include one or more disabled persons. The commonness of physical disability, the war- 
caused imbalance of the sex ratio, the increasing employability of men with disability be- 
cause of planned programs designed to that end — all of these will converge to increase a 
physically disabled man’s chances of marrying. 
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So far wc have been concerned with those whom Waller terms “rejected 
types.” It should be kept clearly in mind that those who are rejected types 
in our society would not necessarily be scorned in other societies. Standards 
of beauty, of health, of “normal personality,” and the like are largely cul- 
turally determined and hence vary from one group to another. For example, 
a hairy upper lip on a young woman is considered a mark of beauty in cer- 
tain southern European groups, while in our society millions of dollars are 
^lU annually to remove any suggestion of such hair. Standards of desir- 
ability arc never completely determined by the culture, however, and much 
of their content in any individual’s thinking is unique and subjective. Hence 
a rejected type in a certain social group in Kankakee might be acceptable to 
a different group in Kokomo. The “rejected type” theory, while not abso- 
lute, does help us to explain why some people never marry.* 

A large portion of those who fail to marry would be rather poor marital 
risks anyway. Yet a great many people who are bad risks do manage to get 
married, and again, many who are good risks do not. How may we account 
for the fact that certain persons of charm, intelligence, emotional balance, 
and emotional independence from infantile attachments fail to marry? 

This is to be explained, partially at least, by the fact that there are a num- 
ber of other strongly held valued in our society which in certain instances 
tend to conflict with the value of marrying and establishing a family. Ambi- 
tion to be professionally successful is an example. Careers are often interfered 
with by marriage and the establishment of binding and restricting family 
relationships. The length of the training period for entrance into a profes- 
sion often results in delaying marriage until all of one’s friends of the oppo- 
site sex have already married. 

Not only the training for a career but also the nature of the career itself 
may contribute to the nonmarriage rate. For example, the kinds of work 
which women usually undertake are those in which there arc very few men. 
Table 3, prepared from the 1940 Census, is a table of occupations which 
women most frequently enter, showing the disproportionate number of 
women in such pursuits. The occupations traditionally entered by women are 
precisely those offering the least chances of finding husbands. 

Furthermore there are a number of cultural factors which help to ex- 
plain why some good marital risks never marry. One such is the discrep- 
ancy between the courtship situation and the marriage situation. Almost all 
those who fit smoothly into the courtship situation, as it is defined in our 
society, get married, but they are not necessarily good marital risks. The 
reverse of the last remark is also true — not all good marital risks fit 
smoothly into the courtship situation and those who do not, run a grave 
risk of not having a chance to marry. Movies, dances, and moonlight drives 
(the courtship situation) are a far cry from holding a job, keeping a house, 

^ The concept of refected type should be used with caudon, however, for some people fail to 
marry because of chance factors and then as they grow older take on undesirable personality 
traits from their bitterness over ^ure to marry. To explain such cases as **failure to many 
because of rejected type'* would be a gross error. The causal sequence is the other way 
round in such instances. 
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raising children, and meeting frequent crises of all varieties (the marriage- 
and'family situation). 

Another factor responsible for many persons’ not marrying has to do 
with the dizzy height of our American standard of living, perhaps more as 
it is observed by young people through the movies than in life in thdr own 
city blocks. A good many young people regard as essentials electric re- 
frigerators, phono-radio-recorder combinations, electric ranges, electric food 
mixers, period furniture, a house with a fireplace and a beamed ceiling in 
the living room, and a host of other such items. For them, ability to have 
these at the very start is a prerequisite of marriage. That they are out of 
reach of most young couples is obvious when we consider that in the pros- 
perous year 1946 only 18 per cent of the “spending units” (chiefly families) 

TABLE 3 

Distribution of Men and Women in Selected Occupations in 1940 ® 


Occupation 

% Male 

Men 

Women 

Teachers 

24*3 

247,716 

772,044 

Social and Welfare Worker.^ 

35*7 

24,868 

44,809 

Trained Nurses and Student Nurses 

2.1 

7.509 

348,277 

Librarians 

10.5 

3.801 

32,546 

Religious Workers 

25.4 

8,798 

25.874 

Telephone Operators 

5*4 

10,697 

189,002 


had as much as $20(X) or more in liquid savings and that one was in the top 
10 per cent if his “spending unit” received as much as $4450 in 1945 1 ® This 
discrepancy between what they have been led to expect and what they find 
possible keeps a number of young people from marrying. 

To sum up with respect to nonmarriage: personal, interpersonal, and 
impersonal factors operate to keep some persons from marrying. In the 
living tissue of life it is virtually impossible to disentangle one pure type of 
factor (c.g., a purely personal factor) from another type. Look, for instance, 
at the high-standard-of-living illustration cited immediately above: one set 
of cultural norms conspires to instill the high standard (goal) of living in all 
of us reared in America but conditions in society often preclude the attain- 
ing of this standard. Some of us have attributes and resources of personality 
to bridge this gap between aspiration and achievement in order at the same 
time to achieve other culturally inspired goals such as getting married; 
others lack such a flexibility of personality. Aside from this lesson pointing 
up the interwoven character of processes at work on these three levels, the 
most important result of our survey of reasons for failure to marry — and 
this has probably occurred to you already — is the suggestion of the hypothe- 
sis that ^ese very reasons also have something to do with instability within 
marriage. We shall return to this point later. 

® See the i6th Census of the United States: 1940, Population, VoL 3, The Labor Force, Part /; 
U. S. Summary, Table 58, pp. 75-80. 

® See National Survey of Liquid Asset Holdings, Spending, and Saving, Part z: Major Findings, 
A survey conducted for the Federal Reserve Board by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
(Washington, 1946), pp. 6, ii. 
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Factors Affecting Mate Selection 

Personality traits are rarely if ever desirable or undesirable in an abso- 
lute and universal sense. As we mentioned, each group has its own norms 
of desirability which its members come to look upon as absolute and im*> 
perative. Then, too, every person, through his unique personal-social exper- 
iences ^ in areas of behavior which are not culturally standardized, develops 
subjective ideals, standards, and tastes with regard to what he deems desirable 
in a mate.” The degree to which any of these standards operates, however, 
depends on whether members of the opposite sex who would qualify under 
such standards are available. You will not really choose a mate from all the 
members of the opposite sex in America who happen to fit your consciously 
or unconsciously held standards. You will, rather, be forced to select your 
marriage partner from among those with whom you come in contact. Briefly 
this means that we must now consider what effects occupational contiguity, 
residential propinquity, and social contacts have on mate selection, for these 
are obviously of prime importance to the question of availability of poten- 
tially suitable mates. Crosscutting these factors is that of the sex ratio in any 
particular grouping. We shall first consider in detail this problem of the sex 
ratio as it affects marriage. 

The Sex Ratio as a Factor in Mate Selection 

How many of each sex are there in each group in which you participate? 
This is an important question for a number of reasons. A young man will 
be, generally speaking, less “choosy” if there are more young men than 
young women in the group from which he must choose a mate, and a young 
woman in the same group will tend to be more particular in her choice. This 
means that the size of a courtship group and the sex ratio (usually expressed 
in number of males per lOo females) have to be considered in connection 
with any evaluation of the importance of desirable personality traits. 

The sex ratio undoubtedly has an important effect upon the number of 
marriages in any given group. Even at birth the numb^ of males per loo 
females is not exactly equal; there are ordinarily 104 males born for every 
100 females. The most serious imbalance in the sex ratio exists between 
three different types of population: (i) geographical divisions, (2) rural- 
urban divisions, and (3) divisions between socioeconomic classes. 

The West has attracted more men than women of marrying age. New 
England had a sex ratio for its total population of 97 males per 100 females 
in 1940.” The sex ratio for the total native-white population of Massachu- 

^ For a discussion of the concept “personal-social’* see Kimball Young, Socud Psychology (and 
cd.; New York: Crofts, i945)> pp- P-'io* 

^ Folsom has discussed some aspects of this problem of individual preferences in Chapter VII 
above, pp, 231-232. 

^ This figure and all other figures for 1940 are from the i6th Census of the United States: 
1940, Population, Vol. 2, Characteristics of the Population. 
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setts was 95* The South had a sex ratio of 9916 but the situation was better 
with respect to native-whites, their sex ratio being 100.7, while that for 
Negroes was only 95.2. The West as a whole was bSt situated, for it had a 
sex ratio of 105.7, with the Mountain states having a ratio of 107.4 the 
Pacific states averaging 105.^® This imbalance of the sex ratio means that 
men have a scarcity value in New England and that women have a scarcity 
value in the West. The implications of the sex ratio for the problem of mar- 
riage versus nonmarriage have been studied by Ogburn.^^ He finds that 
the highest percentage of married persons will be found not in a population 
with a sex ratio of exactly too but in one having a considerable excess of 
men, perhaps having 115 or 120 to 100 women. Ogburn also finds that men 
are litde affected by the sex ratio as far as their ultimate chances of marrying 

TABLE 4 

A CoMPASiisON OP Rural and Urban Sex Ratios 

Sex Ratio of All Classes of the 
Area Population in Each Area 

United Sates, 1940 100.7 

Urban 95.5 

Rural Nonfarm 103.7 

Rural Farm 111.7 

are concerned, while women are considerably affected. Men are probably 
marriageable because of economic qualifications, while women’s marriage- 
ability depends to a large degree upon the state of the marriage market. 

Cities attract young women from the country to a much greater degree 
than they attract young men. Table 4 indicates the disproportionate number 
of females in the urban population and the disproportionate number of 
males in the rural population. Atlanta and Richmond had in 1940 among 
the lowest sex ratios in the country, having respectively 85.5 and 87.7, while 
Detroit was toward the other end of the scale with a sex ratio of 104. The 
Borough of Richmond in New York City had a ratio of 105.8 (although the 
sex ratio for New York City as a whole was only 97.3). Thus while the 
young woman residing in a city has, generally speaking, less chance of 
marrying than does the young woman on a farm,^* obviously some cities are 
better supplied with men than are others. Fort Worth, for example, had a 
sex ratio of 108.3, the highest in the country, thus coming well into the range 
of sex ratios for the rurd part of the population. 

It is noable that the foreign-bom population in each of the regions, with the sole exception 
of New England, had a sex ratio markedly higher than that for the toal population. In the 
Mounain sates, for example, the sex ratio of the foreign-born was 130.1. This is an index 
of one type of sex-differential selectivity wluch migration tends to bring about. 

^^tfee Ernest R. Groves and William F. Ogburn, American Marriage and Family Relationships 
(New York: Holt, 1932), chap* 13. 

12 From the j 6 th Census of the Vnited States: 1940, Population, Vol 2, Characteristics of the 
Population, Table 5, p. 20. 

^2 This situation is hemming more rather than less serious apparently, for the urban sex ratio 
was 98.1 In 1930 and only 95.5 in 1940. This probably can be explained in part, however, 
by the decline in the proportion of the foragn-born in the urban population. 
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During the recent war sex ratios have changed very rapidly. The induc- 
tion of fi^n million men into the armed forces brought about, first of all, 
a sudden shift of men from the parts of the country in which they lived 
to the fairly concentrated regions where they were trained; and secondly, 
the removal of many overseas, which temporarily lowered the sex ratio of 
the whole country. In addition to this there were wholesale shifts of the civil- 
ian population to centers of war production. While figures of interstate 
migration are available, statistics indicating the shifts in sex ratio are lack- 
ing. We can be sure, however, that the large number of men killed in action, 
the establishment of permanent armed forces several times the size of pre- 
vious peacetime forces, and the gains made by urban populations will con- 
spire to establish sex ratios in many areas which will be unfavorable to high 
marriage rates. 

There is a low sex ratio among the upper socioeconomic classes and a 
high one among the lower classes. This is borne out by comparing the sex 
ratios of working-class residential districts with those of upper-class resi- 
dential districts. Rapid shifts in economic opportunity give rise to a large 
semiiloating population of unattached workingmen. Young women nor- 
mally engage in teaching, nursing, or other occupations in which there are 
few men, and they tend to move up the socioeconomic ladder. Those young 
women born at the top of the ladder tend to remain at home, while the 
young men of that class frequently must leave in order to enter business. 

Actually, the sex ratio impinges on one’s fate with respect to marriage 
only in terms of his own little social world, which is never coextensive with 
a region, a city, or an economic class. In a primitive society, the young men 
designated as eligible to marry a particular young lady are often clearly 
defined. In our highly mobile society (from both a vicinal and a social stand- 
point), such definitions are at best hazy and highly elastic. Frequently a 
young woman, because of her particular vocation or because of her participa- 
tion in certain types of leisure-time activities, may have several times as 
many potential and actual young men friends as her equally attractive sister 
who had chosen a vocation and/or avocation in which there are very few 
men. In this instance, neither region nor rural-urban difference nor socio- 
economic class has anything directly to do with the difference between the 
sex ratios of the respective social worlds of the sisters. 

Residential and Occupational Propinquity 

The notion of a limited social world from which each must select his 
mate has proved valuable to us in our analysis of the operation of the sex 
ratio on madng. It is a very valuable frame of reference for the study of 
mating, for it enables us to see how impersonal factors (such as the cultisre, 
war, unemployment, etc.) impinge on the individual in a very personal way. 
We can use this frame of reference in explaining how residence and occupa- 
tion bear upon marital choice. 

Waller put it this way: **One does not select a wife from the whole group of possible wives, 

but only from the group of women he knows.*' Op, at,, p. 391. 
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Even though today’s world has shrunk tremendously from yesterday’s 
because of such conveniences as the automobile, the airplane, the radio, and 
the like, each person’s little social world is still made up in good measure 
of people who live quite close to him. Consequendy, the person chosen for 
a mate is more likely to live close to one than far away, ^ssard, in a study 
of five thousand consecutive Philadelphia marriages occurring in the first 
five months of 1931, found that more than a third of these marriages were 
between people who lived within five blocks or less of one another. Table 5 
gives a summary of his findings. From this table we can discover that a 
litde less than 9 per cent of the marriages involved people living more than 
five and up to ten blocks away from each other, in contrast to the more than 

TABLE 5 


Distribution, Cumulatively, of Five Thousand Marriages by 
Residential Propinquity Before Marriage 


Number of Blocks Apart 

Number 
of Cases 

Per Cent 

Same address 

632 

12.64 

Within one block or less 

859 

17.18 

Within two blocks or less 

1163 

23.26 

Within three blocks or less 

1373 

27.46 

Within four blocks or less 

1528 

30.56 

Within five blocks or less 

1679 

33-58 

Within ten blocks or less 

2116 

42.3* 

Within fifteen blocks or less 

2400 

48.00 

Within twenty blocks or less 

2597 

51.94 


33 per cent involving people living within five blocks from each other. Yet 
normally three times as many people live within the area of more than five 
and up to ten blocks away from any given person than live within five 
blocks from him. 

That this situation is not a passing one but is even increasing despite 
the steady growth of individuation and mobility is indicated by a compari- 
son of two studies of residential propinquity prior to marriage in New 
Haven. Ruby Jo Reeves Kennedy summarizes this comparison in a table 
showing cumulative percentages of those who marry, having lived at speci- 
fied distances from one another before marriage. 

Her findings indicate that nationality and other ethnic groupings are re- 
sponsible for a good share of this tendency to choose a mate living in the 
same general area. It is probably a mistake, then, to consider residential 
propinquity per se as a direct factor favoring marriage or as a “cause” operat- 
ing in marital choice. It is not mere physical nearness but social nearness 
that is significant. Social nearness is compounded out of meanings derived 
from social contexts, not from distances in feet. The distances in feet are 
often consequences of these social meanings; e.g., an area termed a “little 
Italy” is an area of relative residential propinquity, but the propinquity — 

This table is an abbreviation of Table a (p. 221) in James H. S. Bossard, “Residential 

Propinquity as a Factor in Marriage Selection,*’ American Journal of Sociology, 38 (SepL, 

193a), pp. 219-224. 
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like the heightened chances of marrying within this area — is a result of hav* 
iog a set of meanings around a common country of origin, its folkways, 
mores, and the like. Social meanings stem not only from national groupings 
but also from socioeconomic classes and from occupational groupings, both 
of which relate to residential propinquity. 

We have already seen, in connection with the problem of nonnaarriage, 
the tendency of men and women to get into occupations limited chiefly to 
one sex. This should prepare us for the fact that people tend to marry those 

TABLE 6 

CUMUI.ATIVE PeRCENTAQE DISTRIBUTION OF RESIDENTIAL PROPINQUITY 

Before Marriage in New Haven, in 1931 and 1940 


Number of Blocks Apart Per Cent 

i9ji 1940 

Same address 9.05 9.92 

Within five 33.30 35.79 

Within ten 55*44 55*48 

Within twenty 64.43 76.31 

Over twenty 35*59 ^3*69 


within the same occupation. An early study found that the number of 
marriages occurring within occupations (in the native American group) 
was 2.8 times as high as would be expected from the operation of chance 
factors alone. Another study indicates that the higher an individual is in 
the occupational scale the less subject he is to vicinal contacts in the choice 
of mate. Unlike the effect of residential propinquity, that of occupational 
propinquity is important to marriage choice even toward the top end of the 
occupational ladder. The tendency is for women doctors to marry doctors, 
women engineers to marry engineers, and women lawyers to marry la^vyers. 
Of course this cannot work Ae other way around, for there are very few 
women in these higher professions. Each occupational group isolates itself 
to some extent through the social distance which it estabUshcs between itself 
and other groups — a social distance which serves to augment its “collective 
ego** figuratively speaking. This isolation augments intragroup marriage. 
Social distance and its consequent group isolation result in limiting the 
single person’s little social world largely to those of the same occupational 
group as himself. If this has a mord it is largely directed toward women 
rather than men. Women seeking to marry men with similar occupational 
and other interests ought to avoid what is traditionally “woman’s work” and 
invade occupations which men have always attempted to relegate to them- 
selves. This is not an easy thing to do, for men use all kinds of devices to 
keep certain occupations for themselves. For example, the attitudes which 
many doctors and medical students take toward the woman medical student, 
whom they often term, with a certain amount of contempt, “a hen medic,” 

Ruby Jo Reeves Kennedy, “Premarital Residential Propinquity and Ethnic Endogamy," 
American Journal of Sociology, 48 (March, 1943), pp. 580-584. This table is from page 581. 
Donald hUrvin. “Occuj^noiwl Propinquity as a Factor in Marriage Selection," Quarterly 
PubHeathm of the American Statistical AssocMome 16 (Sept. 1918), pp. 131-150. 

A report of diis study by Daniel Harris is to be found in the New Yorl( Times, April 8, 1934. 
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are enough to distract her mind and make it very difficult to complete the 
arduous training required. 

Mate Selection in the College Situation 

As a factor affecting mate selection, the college situation is, in a sense, 
only a special combination of factors we have already considered. If vicinal 
proximity of and by itself has any influence, then the small college in par- 
ticular offers an opportunity par excellence for this factor to operate. Even 
the large university is often a rather closely knit community from the stand- 
point of its physical plant — its dormitories, laboratories, and classroom 
buildings. But this factor is made significant, again, as in the case of residen- 
tial areas in urban communities, by factors that determine social nearness 
and distance. Attending a college or university is in itself an occupation, so 
that vicinal proximity is given meaning by the underlying factor of occupa- 
tional propinquity. Then, too, the relative sameness of their socioeconomic 
class backgrounds gives college students more interest in common, more 
likelihood of speaking a “common language,” and a greater sharing of com- 
mon “social definitions of the situation” — all of which quite obviously 
facilitate heightened participation and social interaction. 

While recognizing that college students tend to come to a large extent 
from a relatively small stratum of the outside society, we would be blinding 
ourselves to important factors in mate selection if we were to ignore the 
existence of stratification on the college and university campus. However 
narrow in comparison to the breadth of stratification in our outside society 
the segments from which college and university students arc drawn, there 
nevertheless exists on most campuses a fairly complex class structure, in- 
digenous to the college itself and considered as a little society.^® This class 
structure, on the one hand, tends both to reflect and magnify the relatively 
slight class differences in the larger society from which the students came 
and, on the other, to be a function of goals, many of them conflicting, pecul- 
iar to the campus in question. 

There has been much over-simplification of this problem of social strati- 
fication in connection with descriptions of courtslflp patterns on college 
campuses. It has frequently been assumed that fraternity affiliation and foot- 
ball feats are the principal factors in placing the individual on the college 
social scale. It is further assumed that this scale has virtually universal re^g- 
nition on each campus and that those who do not accept its validity con- 
sciously and overtly are merely those who rank low on that scale and who 
are thus manifesting nothing more than a “sour-grapes psychology” when 
they maintain they do not subscribe to the values such a scale objectifies. 

We must remember that no generally acceptable set of concepts has been 
developed for describing the social stratification which exists in the larger 
American society. Our society is multivalued, and many of the gradients 

See Willard Waller, op. cit., chaps, g and 10 for discussions of social gradations with re- 
spect to courtship on college campuses. 
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measured in terms of some of these values cut right across gradients express- 
ing others. While monetary success, for example, is unquestionably the 
strongest value, professional, service, and skill successes often carry little 
money reward, although they have their effects on social stratification. So, 
in a similar fashion, each little campus ‘'world’* is multivalued and it is thus 
in the nature of a value judgment to assume that one cluster of values (in 
this case, fraternity and football values) with its attendant objectification in 
terms of a social hierarchy is the only, the “real,” basis for social gradation 
which everyone “really” accepts. 

Waller suggested that everyone on a college campus is pegged some- 
where on a “rating scale” with respect to dating, an idea all of a piece with 
his notion of a “scale of courtship desirability.” This suggestion presup- 
poses, implicidy or explicidy, a single value or ‘else a cluster of consistent 
values in accordance with which the individual can be measured. To demon- 
strate the validity of this construct it is not enough to show that a few indi- 
viduals have numbers of dates all out of proportion to the number which 
the average student has or that many individuals have virtually no dates at 
all; one has to go ahead and show that a single set of standards is operating 
on a campus-wide scale in such a way as to bring about these differences in 
dadng and courtship popularity. Because of the muldvalued character of the 
campus such a single scde is obviously nonexistent. 

Instead of advancing the hypothesis that social stratification on Ameri- 
can campuses is a function of the football-and-fraternity complex, we ought, 
if we arc to derive prcdicdve results from it, to use this hypothesis to build 
a constructed type. In conjuncdon with this constructed type we might then 
set up several other constructed types, for there are many of the six or seven 
hundred colleges in this country in which neither the football complex nor 
fraternity life plays a very significant part in the scaling of individual and 
group status and, moreover, the peculiar roles of this sport and this form of 
social life vary significandy from one period to another on any one campus. 
(Consider as an example the contrasting position of fraternities on many 
campuses in the “Joe College” era of the “Roaring ’Twcndcs,” the subdued 
period of the “Depression Thirties,” and the V-12 period of the “War 
Tordcs.”) We might, for instance, build other ideal or constructed types 
reladve to social stradficadon around the following themes: the fraternity- 
less college, the football-less college, the “crowd” — or spontaneous and shift- 
ing social grouping — college, the religion-centered college, the “educational 
mission” college, the “streetcar” college, and the like. 

Against this background of general values varying from campus to 
campus and from one era to another on any pardcular campus, are a welter 
of standards of the multifold congeniality groups. These groups, while al- 
ways reflecdng or reaedng to the values of the dominant culture and more 
immediately to the values implicit in the pardcular cultural atmosphere of 
the campus in quesdon, nevenheless have unique and distinedve values of 
their own. They get themselves going around a tremendous variety of inter- 
ests and aedvides — card playing, movie following, common religious inter- 

20 Qp^ ciu 
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cst, ‘^social consciousness” or “social cause” of some variety (e.g., Marxism, 
world federalism, Zionism, trade unionism), riding, hosteling, record play- 
ing, revolt, Freudianism, malicious gossiping, dating, shooting pool, com- 
mon crisis experiences (celebrated in their retelling), discussions of sex, and 
an almost endless list of others, singly or in a variety of combinations and 
sequences. Each of these groups has its own unique values and goals. These 
affect the picture of the ideal mate. Thus it is highly unreasonable to pre- 
sume that there is a single scale of courtship desirability^^ along which 
every student on a campus is pegged. There are, rather, as many scales as 
there are differing groups, and it is in these groups that the individual’s popu- 
larity is made or broken. 

That those high on the scale of their little social worlds should tend to 
pair off with partners similarly rated is an obvious probability. But social 
interaction is much more complex than even this indicates. Such a mechan- 
ical “rating” view presumes a behaviorism that is entirely external, overt, and 
observable. Actually it is “selves^’** that arc in interaction, not biological 
organisms. The significance of this is that each self “works over” other per- 
sons’ estimates, status ascriptions, expectations, and assumptions regarding 
himself in both his internal feeling and thinking processes and in his overt 
responses. Thus the “rejected type” which Waller makes a great deal of is 
really a very complex phenomenon indeed, and not simply someone who 
fails to “rate.” Externally he may be virtually indistinguishable from some- 
one who rates rather high on the scale. The difference lies in his own picture 
of himself — the role he considers himself to be playing — and this picture 
of himself in turn is a response to the roles of others which he has inter- 
nalized and made a part of himself. We never react to purely biological en- 
tities. We are basically responding to other people’s pictures of themselves 
as these are communicated to us and as we reconstruct them in accordance 
with our own conceptions of our own selves. In a society whose culture is 
as discontinuous, split, conflicting, and internally contradictory in its status 
and role assignments as that of an American college campus, this notion of 
“interaction of selves” is highly important. We cannot otherwise understand 
the “ratings” of any person on the scale of “courtship desirability.” 

But there are other problems of assortative mating relative to status and 
role on the college campus. Coeducational colleges would seem to be ideal 
mating agencies, for they serve to throw young men and women of marriage- 

Or “rating scale/* I skirt here Waller's sharp distinction between dating and courtship. 
No such sharp distinction exists in actual behavior. Any such interpretation (that there is 
a basic difference) is apt to arise in the individual’s mind after the fact. It is perhaps more 
descriptive to put the whole matter as John F. Cuber has done in his article, “Changing 
Courtship and Marriage Customs,” in the Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, Vol. 229 (Sept., 1943), p. 32, when he writes that the man-woman rela- 
tionship is one which for the parmers “is its own excuse for being.” In other words, court- 
ship (i.e., associating with a person of the opposite sex with the object of marriage either 
explicit or implicit in the relationship) is becoming more and more a mere unconscious by- 
product of dating. It is not something generically different. It is, more and more, simply 
an aspect of dating. Hence the appropriateness to a discussion of marital choice of a con- 
sideration of college dating. 

G. H. Mead, MM, Self and Society (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934). 
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able age together in an atmosphere of leisure and considerable freedom. In 
fact, most coeducational colleges have been referred to at one time or another 
as ^‘marriage mills.” Nevertheless, a number of factors have resulted in a 
rather high nonmarriage rate among college graduates. One of these factors 
is related to the pattern of “getting established” or “on one’s feet” before a 
young man marries. If he plans to enter a profession a young man may expect 
to spend a number of years in graduate or profession^ school after graduat- 
ing from college. Even if his ambition does not require him to pursue post- 
graduate training, he usually expects to spend a few years working before 
marrying. A young woman, on the other hand, is usually ready to marry 
upon graduation. But she must face the fact that most of the young men 
she had known in college are not ready to marry.®® She is also handicapped 
by what Popenoe calls the “mating gradient,” or the tendency for a young 
man to marry someone of lower intelligence, educational achievement, or 
social status than his own, while a young woman, on the other hand, plans 
to marry someone at least as educated, intelligent, and of as high social status 
as herself. The result is that many a young man postpones marriage so long 
that he never gets married or, if he does marry, chooses a young woman 
who either did not go to college or did not complete her college course, while 
many a young college-trained woman can find no one who meets her exact- 
ing requirements and is, at the same time, ready to marry. This situation 
is serious for young women, for their chances of marriage decline rapidly 
after the age of twenty-five, in contrast with the fact that men can delay msLt^ 
riage for a considerable time without seriously reducing their ability to find 
mates. 

The actual situation is even darker than this would indicate, for women 
who are able to go to college are, on the average, from higher socioeconomic 
strata than are the men. This is attributable to the assumption, by no means 
dead, that college training is a useful investment in professional training as 
far as young men arc concerned but is primarily a luxury for the principal 
purpose of adding “polish” and “culture” and maintaining high social status 
as far as young women are concerned. 

Obviously the sex ratio must be taken into account in any discussion of 
the influence of college life on marriage selection. During World War II 
coeducational colleges and universities were filled almost exclusively with 
women students. Now in the postwar period, under GI benefits and other- 
wise, men have quite literally repossessed American campuses, making the 
sex ratio almost, but not quite, as badly out of balance in the direction of 
male preponderance as it had been in the other direction during the war. 
While the postwar imbalance is more favorable to marriage than the war- 
time type, other factors intervene, such as the enrollment of a large number 
of already-married veterans. Thus for the past five or six years the sex ratio 

For 8 discussion of “dalliance** which this anticipated postponement of marriage leads to, 
see Waller, op. cit„ pp. 923^225. That college men undergo considerable strain as a result 
of this pos^p^ement is indicated in the findings of ClifiFord Kirkpatrick and Theodore 
Caplow as reported in their article, “Courtship in a Group of Minnesota Students,** Ameri- 
can jQumai of Sociology, 31 (Sept, X945)» pp. 114^x25. 
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on college and university campuses has greatly restricted the operation of 
colleges as “marriage mills.” Here again the interrelated character of factors 
affecting marital choice and rate is evident. 

Homogamy 

The term homogamy is often used as a synonym for assortative mating. 
We shall use homogamy more narrowly to mean the tendency to mate with 
a member of the opposite sex having a similar or related personality trait, 
while assortative mating in our usage includes, additionally, mating with a 
person from the same vicinity, having the same cultural or social bac^round, 
belonging to the same socioeconomic class, having a similar vocation, and 
the like. 

Both terms were first used in connection with biological studies of lower 
animals. When the concept of homogamy is carried over into the description 
of human mating, considerable care must be taken to understand the in- 
herent differences between human mating and the mating within subhuman 
species. These differences stem principsdly from the fact that the human 
being lives, as we have pointed out, in a world largely defined for him by 
the evaluations, meanings, norms, and standards of his particular group. 
The human being is much more malleable, more teachable, and governed 
far less by biologically determined ways of behaving than are the subhuman 
animals. This learning ability gives to the human being an adaptability 
which lower forms of life do not have, but in making his daily adaptations 
man Rnds it easiest to take over the ready-made patterns of attitudes and be- 
havior with which his group in the past has met similar situations. Such 
group custom has something to do with the Chinese taste for ancient eggs 
and the American delight in malted milk. It may not be as obvious, but it 
certainly is as true, that custom similarly has to do with the choice of a mate, 
even in such matters as stature, weight, and the like. Less than fifty years ago, 
the most attractive and desirable type of young woman was buxom almost 
to the point of being fat. Twenty years ago the most attractive type of young 
woman was thin and curveless. Whether a young man married a fat young 
woman in the iSgo’s or a thin young woman in the loao’s and early i930*s 
depended not nearly as much upon whether he himselr was fat or thin (bio- 
logical assortative mating) as upon whether or not he stood high or low on 
some scale of desirability (cultural assortative mating). 

In our society people tend to marry those of approximately the same ages. 
This is sometimes cited as evidence that biological assortative mating is 
operative among human beings. Yet among the Plateau Indians a young 
man married a rather old woman as a rule.** Thus group tradition and cus- 
tom are to a large extent determinative in this aspect of mating too. 

Every culture singles out certain personality traits for emphasis, and these 
in turn alter the mating tendencies of the group of marrying age. Thp pref- 
erence for light-skinned mates among American Negroes a few years ago is 


** From a lecture by Dr. Ralph Linton. 
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a case in point Now that the Negro is more conscious of his own race, many 
reports suggest that very dark-skinned people rank highest in the scale of 
courtship desirability, at least among certain segments of Negro society. 

A number of studies have been made of assortativc mating among hu- 
man beings: studies of height, age, weight, physical defects, hair color, eye 
color, intelligence, and temperament. These tend in many cases to support 
the biological hypothesis that like marry like, that there is much homogamy. 
The highest correlation found in these studies is that between married part- 
ners with respect to intelligence, some studies finding an r of as high as 
plus .70. All these studies, however, ignore the fact that group meanings re- 
make biological impulses, and until studies are made comparing assortative 
mating in one cultural group with mating in another, the results of these 
earlier studies cannot be interpreted with any validity. 

To generalize even for our own particular society is dangerous if we do 
not take into account the wide variety of factors (even other than the biolog- 
ical factors and the cultural factors we have discussed) which bear upon 
mating choices. For example, the statement is frequently made that people 
tend to marry those of approximately the same ages as themselves. Yet after 
a few years of the depression of the 1930’s the age of males at marriage had 
gone up considerably while the age of females remained about the same as 
that in the predepression years, indicating that the postponed marriages of 
the first years of the depression had resulted in men marrying women con- 
siderably younger than the ones they would have married had there not been 
a depression to interrupt the normd course of mating. 

Yet it would be untrue to say that there is no physical or biological aspect 
of assortative mating in our species. Such an aspect certainly exists but be- 
comes so completely modified through experiential factors that it cannot be 
isolated in the adiilt’s behavior. One young man reported to this writer that 
young women were attractive or not to him almost entirely on the basis of 
the shape of their feet. The biological determinist would undoubtedly assert 
that this man’s criterion stemmed from a basic biological homogamous mat- 
ing tendency. The orthodox Freudian, too, might find “phylogenetic com- 
ponents” in this and cases of more segmentalized foot-fetishism. This is pure 
nonsense. Whatever biological vestiges there are in the original nature of 
man as regards homogamy are completely remade and channeled by the in- 
dividual’s social experiences and by his culture. 

In connection with our analysis of homogamy of physical traits we must 
consider the tendency of people to marry others of the same “racial” skin 
color. The popular notion is that this presence is an example of homogamy 
in its original sense — that is, that choosing a mate having the same “racial” 
skin color is an expression of “instinctive,” innate “human nature.” To the 
sociologically and anthropologically sophisticated this is of course both naive 
and absurd. One has only to go to Hawaii or to Brazil to discover the in- 
congruousness of the assumption that racial endogamy is instinctive. But 
first let us get a general framework for viewing the whole problem of inter- 
marriage b^ore we analyze the problem of interracial marriage in greater 
detail. 
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Intermarruge 

In no society is choice of mate left to the individual without regulation 
by the group or groups of which he is a member. A common fallacy is to 
regard marriage regulation as being more or less a product of so-called 
“higher civilization,^ with the assumption that marriage among primitive 
peoples is virtually unregulated. Actually, many primitive groups regulate 
choice of mate and marriage to a much greater degree than we do. In faa, 
our individualism, romanticism, heterogeneity of cultural norms, and urban- 
ization, with its consequent dissolving of primary-group norms and its ac- 
centuation of impersonal, touch-and-go relationships, have freed marriage 
from many of its earlier sacred regulations.*® There is a tendency for racial, 
religious, national, educational, and regional groups, and socioeconomic 
classes to be endogamous in our society. Many people, however, do marry 
across such lines, and it is these marriages which we wish to consider here. 

Not all such marriages are equally cacogamous,*® that is, bad marriages 
from the standpoint of the group’s norms. In fact, the interclass marriage of 
the lowly office clerk, for example, to his millionaire employer’s daughter 
receives some approval, albeit mixed with disapproval. We might rank types 
of intermarriage*^ in order of decreasing cacogamy as follows: (i) inter- 
racial marriage; (2) internationality, interclass, and interfaith marriages; 
(3) inter-educational-group marriage; (4) inter-regional marriage. 

Interracial Marriage 

Marriage between races is cacogamous in this country for three basic 
reasons: (i) Interracial marriage is also intercaste marriage. The caste line 
between races in this country varies in its rigidity, depending on the region 
and on the particular races involved, but is probably universally present in 
some degree. It is most rigid in the South between blacks and whites. (2) 
Interracial marriage is usually also interclass marriage. Each race has its own 
culturally defined ways of doing things, and each class within a race has its 
own subculture. These customs of a class within one race are not at all iden- 
tical with the customs of a corresponding class within another. If the classes 
involved in an interracial marriage do not correspond — e.g., middle-class 
white with lower-class black — the divergence in group traditions and cus- 
toms is even greater. (3) Underlying and ramifying through the caste divi- 
sion between the races is the pseudo-biological myth of racial superiority, 

26 The distinction between sacred and secular has been developed already in Chapter One by 
Professor Howard Becker. One of the aspects of this distinction most relevant to our discus- 
sion here has to do with the radonality of the means-ends relationship in any institutional 
form; see pp. 8-14. 

2® Robert K. Merton, “Intermarriage and the Social Structure: Fact and Theory,” Psychiatry, 
4 (Aug., 1941), pp. 361-374. 

2T The social scientist's use of the term “intermarriage” is the opposite of its popular usage. 
It refers to marriage of persons belonging to different groups — groups ordinarily endoga- 
mous; popularly it is used to mean marriage within a group which is ordinarily exogamous. 
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with its equally fallacious corollary, the notion that children of interracial 
noarriages have traits inferior to those of either race involved. 

Why do people marry across racial lines in our society, if all these impedi> 
ments exist? No categorical answer to this question can be given. Baber sug- 
gests that the reasons for such marriages are the same, in most instances, as 
those underlying marriages which are racially endogamous, namely, “love, 
propinquity, mutual interests, etc.” ** This is probably true, but more inten- 
sive case-history and psychoanalytic studies of individuals involved in such 
marriages would probably reveal some significant differences between these 
individuals and those making more acceptable marital choices. One thing 
should be said in support of liber’s comment, however: our romantic doc- 
trines have idealized the mysterious and the strange, giving an interracial 
relation a value which a racially endogamous relation cannot have. Never- 
theless, temperament and experiences which produce negativism in the child 
and rebellion and bohemianism in the young adult probably have a part in 
such interracial choices on the part of whites. Furthermore, social pariahship 
of a member of the white race, for whatever reason, undoubtedly explains 
why he crosses race lines in the selection of a mate. The fact that there are 
several times as many white women who marry nonwhite men as there are 
white men who marry nonwhite women suggests a further factor; namely, 
that fear of not finding a mate at all and the taboo against women’s taking 
the initiative in selecting a mate lead such women to accept nonwhite mates. 
White men everywhere have assumed sexual access to nonwhite women on 
an extramarital basis, and the motives of nonwhite men in marrying white 
women may sometimes involve retaliation not only for this situation but for 
the existence of the whole caste system as well. 

Interracial marriages usually result in the partners’ becoming outcasts of 
both races. Friends desert them; they may not be able to go together to res- 
taurants and theaters or on trains; hotels may not accept them; permanent 
dwelling places may be hard to find. Probably the hardest of these to accept 
is the loss of friends. Certainly this loss h9S tremendous implications for the 
stability of married life, for a marriage is not a self<ontained thing; its inner 
solidarity is closely related to its outer ties, and secure relations with mutual 
friends rank high. The inner relations of a marriage across racial lines are 
also in jeopardy. The difference in cultures represented by the two is almost 
sure to lead to conflict over views and ways of doing things. Many of us 
blame our spouses for our own misfortunes and inner conflicts; this habit 
becomes even more pronounced when marked distinctions of color and cul- 
ture differentiate mates, offering convenient hooks on which to hang petty 
grievances and displeasures. Furthermore, the desire for a family is a tre- 
mendously solidifying factor in a marriage, and the knowledge of the ra- 
cially mixed couple that their children will probably be outcasts militates 
against having them. If children are born, dieir ostracism may become a 

** See Ray E. Baber, “A Study of 335 Mixed Marriages,” American Sociohgicid Review, 2 (Oct, 

1937 }> pp. 695-^26, or his Marriage and the Family (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1939), pp. 

160-173. 
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grievance which one parent projects on the other, perhaps thus aggravating 
an already growing conflict.*® 

Other Forms of Mixed Marriages 

Marriages across national, religious, regional, educational and socio- 
economic class lines all involve diiflerences in culture. Baber found in his 
study of several types of intermarriage that lack of happiness was directly 
related to “degree of difference in culture or color.” This becomes especially 
serious in the light of the fact that intermarriages frequently involve the 
crossing of more than one boundary. For example, internationality marriages 
are often interfaith marriages, interracial marriages are often internationality 
marriages, inter-educational class marriages are often inter-socioeconomic 
class marriages. There are even some marriages which cross several of the 
normally tabooed boundaries — racial, religious, national, educational, and 
socioeconomic.®® Two people, highly matched as to cultural background, 
ordinarily find relatively large areas of conflicting interests and irritations. 
When the two come from differing milieus, the probability of conflict and 
dissension is drastically increased. 

Of course, some young people are much more emancipated from their 
social backgrounds than others, but most emancipated people find that they 
thought they were more emancipated than they really are. After all, as a 
character in Willa Gather’s Shadows on the Roc\ said, “One has but one set 
of memories and he cannot get another.” These memories bear the imprint 
of our milieu — whether we like that fact or not — and they form a screen 
through which all present experiences must pass and through which such 
experiences assume significance for us. Thus no one can rid himself of the 
imprint of background to any greater extent than he can rid himself of his 
memories. This fact ought to be seriously considered before the romantic dic- 
tum that “Love scales all barriers” is accepted. 

Do not conclude from this that the romantic complex has swept aside 
all tendencies to choose a mate from within one’s own national, religious, 
racial, or other cultural grouping. Kennedy’s study, referred to above in con- 
nection with our discussion of residential propinquity, seems to indicate that 
the tendency for such cultural groups to be endogamous is probably increas- 
20 What few statistics there arc on Negro-white intermarriage may be found in Gunnar 
Myrdal’s An American Dilemma (New York: Harper. X944)» vol 2, pp, 1360-1361. 

20 It is not implied here that assortative madng (in terms of matching social and cultural 
backgrounds) is an “all-or-none” phenomenon. On the contrary, “mixed” marriages are 
usually “assortative” or “matched” with respect to some social or cultural factors some- 
times several. Panunzio, in his study of intermarriage in Los Angeles, found that inter- 
racial marriages were most frequendy in/mcultural. In connection with our general thesis 
that no single or particular factor in assortative mating operates alone to “cause” or deter- 
mine marital choice but always, rather, in interaction with other factors, it is interesting to 
note that Panuzio found interracial marriage rates reflect not only culturally defined social 
distances but also the sex ratios of the particular ethnic groups involved. See his article, 
“Intermarriage in Los Angeles, 1924-33,” American Joumd of Sociotogy, 47 (Mar., 1942), 
pp. 690-701. 
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ing to some extent even in urban communities, where, it has been assumed, 
the touch-and-go type of relations between the sexes has done most to dissolve 
the ties these groups have had in the past.^^ A study of rural groups in one 
part of Minnesota discovered that in this area most marriages were endoga- 
mous with respect to nationality and religious groupings.^^ 

A study much more far-reaching with respect to the variety of factors 
involved in assortative choices has been made by Burgess and Wallin in 
connection with their study of one thousand engaged couples.^^ In their 
sample, drawn from the Chicago metropolitan area and made up of whites 
mainly from business and professional class homes falling economically 
into the middle and upper-middle classes, they found that the couples were 
assortatively matched to a marked degree with respect to nativity of parents 
(whether native, mixed, or foreign-born), place lived in during childhood, 
and degree of education attained. Other significant findings regarding as- 
sortative matching of social characteristics included: similarity of pairs with 
respect to social status and cultural homogeneity of parents; similarity 
of members of engaged couples in religious affiliation and behavior; simi- 
larity of members of engaged couples respecting their early family relation- 
ships (happiness of parents’ marriage, attitude of subject when a child 
toward the father, attachment to siblings); similarity of each of pair in 
extent and type of social participation; similarity in courtship behavior, 
in conceptions of marriage, and the like. 

Thus these studies show the surprising fact that, in the face of pressures 
which work against the conscious acceptance of endogamy as an ideal for 
ethnic, religious, and other groups within our society (pressures such as the 
“melting pot” ideal, the doctrine of romance, the egalitarianism and indi- 
vidualism of our ideology), nevertheless assortative mating (in this case, 
endogamy) continues to operate as a most important factor in most mari- 
tal choices. 

Nowhere, however, are the discontinuities and conflicting norms of our 
culture more evident than in this realm. The final result — that of inmarriage 
— is obviously achieved at a very considerable cost in terms of inner conflict 
and difficulty in achieving personality integration, for young people often 
learn about these endogamous pressures the hard way; that is, they experi- 
ence these pressures through parental opposition to their early romantic 
choices. Thanks to the heterogeneity of our- society, these early love affairs 
are frequently exogamous in character. In the process of experimentation the 
choices finally become significandy assortadve with respect to social factors. 

Kennedy, op, cit, 

Lowry Nelson, "Intermarriage among Nationality Groups in a Rural Area in Minnesota," 
American Jottrntd of Sociology^ 48 (Mar., 1943), pp. 585-592. See also Hildegard B. John- 
son, "Intermarriages between Pioneers and Other Nationalities in Minnesota in i860 and 
1850,” American Journal of Sociology, 51 (Jan., 1946), pp. 299-304. 

Ernest W. Burgess and Paul Wallin, "Homogamy in Social Characteristics," American 
Journal of Sociology, 49 (Sept, 1943), pp. 109-124. This is a very significant article which 
the serious student of marriage and family relationships would do well to read. Note that 
the authors use the term "homogamy" as. synonymous with the term "assortative mating." 
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The Unconscious Image as a Factor in Marital Choice 

From psychoanalytic theory, particularly that related to the notion of the 
Oedipus complex, has come the idea that people are deeply affected in their 
choice of mates by unconscious images of one or other of their parents, 
images implanted through identification and attachment as a result of deep 
emotional experiences in childhood sometimes described as the ‘‘family ro- 
mance.” Without accepting this theory as a whole, we can yet set up the 
hypothesis that a great many persons are guided in their mate selection by 
images which remain unconscious and unverbalized, stemming from events 
which lie deeply buried in their past lives, repressed from consciousness be- 
cause they also relate to conflicting unpleasantnesses, dislikes, disgusts, and 
even hatreds which, if called to consciousness, would mar their present ideal- 
izations of those with whom they fall in love. These images can be traced 
back to our first love-objects, our parents and our brothers and sisters, to 
preadolescent and adolescent love ^airs, and to a myriad of other experi- 
ences not related to love at all. 

The difficulties in testing such an hypothesis are many and great. In the 
first place, what is an image? Is it a configuration, a whole of some sort? 
Or is it reducible to a list of discrete and separate traits which a person seeks 
in a mate? Does it refer primarily to physical characteristics or, rather, to 
attitudinal and emotional factors or, finally, to some kind of meaningful 
combination of physique and temperament? But perhaps the most difficult 
question is, just what relation does this theory of the unconscious image pre- 
sume to exist between the covert and unconscious image and the overt and 
conscious features of the mate chosen? 

If it is assumed that an image is the mere sum of the list of traits which 
one unconsciously wishes to find in a mate and that these traits, if not physi- 
cal, are at least overtly enough expressed to be measurable, then the recent 
studies of Robert Winch and those of Anselm Strauss are testings of the 
hypothesis.^^ Without going into their somewhat differing approaches to 
this problem, we may summarize their findings by saying ^at most people 
do have ”ideals,“ consciously held, by which they tend to choose mates and 
that there is some indication that these choices may also have some relation 
to the types of family contexts from which these persons come. The emphasis 
in these “ideals” seems to be greater on those traits which are related to phy- 
sique. The relationships indicated by statistical manipulations of question- 
naire data are relatively small but several of them have, none the less, statis- 
tical significance. These findings of Winch and Strauss are a meaningful 

See Robert F. Winch, “The Relation between Courtship Behavior and Attitudes towards 
Parents among College Men,'* American Sociological Review, 8 (April, 1943), pp. 164-174; 
and his article, “Interrelations between Certain Social Background and Parent-Son Factors in 
a Study of Courtship among College Men," American Sociological Review, ii (June, 1946), 
pp. 333-341. Anselm Strauss, “The Influence of Parent-Images upon Marital Choice,'* 
American Sociological Review, 11 (Oct, 1946), pp. 554-559; and his article, “The Ideal 
and ChoKn Mate,'* American Journal of Sociology, 52 (Nov., 1946), pp. 204-208. 
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addition to our knowledge of the manner in which assortative mating oper- 
ates, even though' the investigations are admittedly only of an exploratory 
nature. 

Nevertheless it is necessary to point out that Winch and Strauss have im- 
plicitly answered the questions we raised about the nature of images and 
their relation to conscious, overt thought and behavior in ways which arc 
not acceptable to the psychoanalyst. The latter would question any one-to- 
one relationship between the unconscious image and traits consciously 
sought for in a mate. Although we can accept the findings of Strauss and 
Winch as significant in terms of their own explicit and implicit hypotheses, 
we must, however, await extensive depth-psychological investigation to test 
the assumption that an unconscious image is an important factor in the selec- 
tion of a mate. 

While we await such a study we can make some fairly good conjectures. 
The unconscious character of the image the psychoanalysts assume for us 
is relative to the emotional intensity of our early childhood relations with one 
or other of our parents. In short, the more intense that set of attachments, 
the more neurotic we were and arc, and the more compulsive and irrational 
we are in our choices of mates. But the net result in this is identical with that 
of the operation of romantic love. Therefore when we sing, “He’s — I don’t 
know — he’s just my Bill,” or rhapsodize about that phantasm, “Laura,” we 
are not necessarily giving unconscious lip-service to the equally unconscious 
image within us; we may be only “in love with love.” At any rate the findings 
cited above regarding assortative mating with respect to social characteristics 
seem to indicate a rationality not to be expected if the assumed unconscious 
image really exerted a determining influence in the choice of mate. This is 
a serious matter. If we are not conscious of the factors which enter into our 
choice of mates, we have little or no control over that choice. Fortunately 
this is only partially true, but it deserves extended consideration and we 
shall return to it after we have considered the problem of predicting marital 
success. 

Assortative Mating and the Prediction of Marital Happiness 

Two ^tremely significant studies of marital happiness, one by Ernest W. 
Burgess and Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr.,^‘^ and the other by Lewis M. Terman 
and associates,®® exploratory though they confess to be, have provided a great 
deal of information regarding the relation between marital choice and mari- 
tal happiness. They have brought refined statistical techniques to bear upon 
the complex background and personality factors on the one hand, and upon 
the equally tangled factors which constitute marital happiness on the omer. 

Prom his study of 792 couples, Terman’s conclusions were, most signifi- 
cantly, that marital happiness is a function of personal temperament which 
sterna back to innate constitutional factors and ^e experiences of early child- 

** Predicting Success or Failure in Marriage (New York: Prcndce-Hall, 1939). 

Psychological Factors in Marital Happiness (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1938). 
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hood. He found that those who had highest marital happiness scores had had 
the happiest childhoods, generally speaking. The moral to this is rather obvi- 
ous, that a major consideration in selecting a mate who will be a good mari- 
tal risk is to discover whether or not he is a happy person, and to ramify this 
by finding whether or not his childhood was a happy one. 

Burgess and Cottrell, in their study of 526 couples, found significant cor- 
roboration of the old generalization that similar family backgrounds make 
for a happy marital adjustment. They constructed a statistical device whereby 
they could measure the similarity of family backgrounds of husband and wife 
with respect to each of the following: (i) religious preferences of parents of 
each, (2) participation in church, (3) educational status, (4) occupation of 
father, (5) socioeconomic status of parents, (6) social status in the community. 
They combined the scores on each of these into a single index of background 
similarity for each couple. Table 7 shows only the highest and lowest groups 

TABLE 7 


Index of Similarity in Family Background and Adjustment®^ 
(Percentage distribution) 


Index of Similarity in 
Family Background 

Poor 

Adjustment 

Fair 

Good 

Number 
of Cases 

19 to 21 (lowest) 

41.1 

277 

31.2 

141 

28 to 30 (highest) 

22.7 

20.2 

57-1 

119 


with respect to indices of background similarity as these indices relate to mari- 
tal adjustment. Roughly only 31 per cent of those pairs having the most dis- 
similar backgrounds had a go^ marital adjustment, while about 41 per cent 
had a poor adjustment. At the other end of the similarity scale where there 
was most similarity of background between mates,, about 57 per cent had a 
good adjustment in marriage while less than 23 per cent had a poor adjust- 
ment. 

Burgess and Cottrell found that background factors of the husband were 
of more importance to marital adjustment than were those of the wife. They 
found that childhood and adolescence spent in the country were more con- 
ducive to marital adjustment than was city rearing. 

Another discovery was that close attachment of the husband to his par- 
ents and absence of conflict with them were significantly correlated with 
good marital adjustment. Terman’s findings were essentially the same as 
these. But much more significant was the discovery that marital adjustment 
between husband and wife correlated highly with their own ratings of their 
parents* marriages. This, again, is essentially the same as Terman’s findings. 

Only children were found to be poor risks, as were youngest children, 
while eldest children and members of families of four or more children 
were found to be good marital risks. Marriages between only children and 
only children had the lowest average marital-happiness ratings, while mar- 
riages between eldest children and eldest children had the highest rating. 

The age at which to marry has been the subject of much controversy. Hart 

Abbreviated from Table 40, Burgess and Cottrell, op. cit., p. 84. 
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and Shields have taken the position as a result of their study that the ideal 
age for marriage is twenty-four for women and twenty-nine for men. Pop- 
enoe has criticized this position, and Himes has argued in favor of much 
earlier marriage. Hill and Christensen, in a study made at the University of 
Wisconsin,^^ found that men wanted to get married about the age of twenty- 
five, while women wanted to get married about twenty-three. In the light of 
all this, it is interesting that Burgess and Cottrell found marriages in their 
sample to have generally low adjustment scores when either partner in- 
volved was less than twenty-two at marriage, and that Terman found essen- 
tially the same thing in his study. As for differences in age between husband 
and wife, husbands of the same age as their wives or from one to three years 
older proved the best risks. Here, let us note parenthetically, we undoubtedly 
sec the effects of culture preferences in operation. We “expect” the husband 
to be a year or two older than his wife. We “expect” people to wait until they 
are twenty-two or twenty-three to get married. These cultural expectations 
are really preferences. They operate, as Durkheim puts it, with the appear- 
ance of “exteriority and constraint” but they are also internalized into the 
person’s expectations regarding his own behavior.*® 

One of the most significant findings of the Burgess-Cottrell study was 
that educational status was highly correlated with marital adjustment. Those 
who had gone only to grade school had the poorest adjustment while those 
who had had graduate or professional training beyond college had the 
highest average adjustment scores. Educational status was, however, but one 
attribute of the participating or socialized person. If he had many friends 
and participated regularly in religious and other activities, indications were 
good that he was high on adaptability and therefore a good marriage risk. 

Occupations involving a high degree of geographic mobility were found 
to be negatively correlated with marital happiness. The jokes about the 
traveling man may be more than jokes! 


8® Horncll Hart and Wilmcr Shields, “Happiness in Relation to Age at Marriage,’* Social Hygiene. 
12 (1926), pp. 403-410. 

88 Paul Popenoc, “Early Marriage and Happiness,** Social Hygiene, 12 (1926), pp. 544-549. 

*0 Norman Himes, Your Marriage: A Guide to Happiness (rev. ed.; New York; Rinehart, 1940), 
chap. 9, “The Case for Early Marriage.** 

Reuben Hill, “Campus Values and Mate Selection,’* Journal of Home Economics (Nov., 
1945), pp. 554-555. 

*8 This is but one aspect of the problem. Other aspects remain to be explored. Studies of the 
relationships between personal appearance and age at marriage (see S. J. Holmes and C. E. 
Hatch, “Personal Appearance as related to Scholastic Records and Marriage Selection in 
College Women,** Human Biology, 10 [1938], pp. 65-76; E. W. Burgess and Paul Wallin, 
“Personal Appearance and Ncurodcism as Related to Age at Marriage,** Human Biology, 16 
[Feb., 1944], pp. 15-22) may suggest some hypotheses. For example, women rated more 
attractive tend to marry earlier. This may be correlated with the working of romantic love 
as opposed to the more culturally assortative factors in mating. As the Burgess-Cottrell pre- 
diction study clearly shows, this would make for less adjustment in marriage. Then again 
the correlation of beauty with age at marriage may also be related to certain narcissistic 
factors in the woman's personality which again arc unfavorable for marital adjustment. Or 
finally it may simply be that early marriages are unsuccessful because, on the average, they 
indicate that insu^ent opportunity was allowed for personality testing, culture matching, 
and the development of companionship. 
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Wives were found to have higher marital adjustment scores when they 
taught school before marriage. For the wife to have been employed in 
domestic or unskilled work was, on the other hand, a distinct handicap as far 
as adjustment in marriage is concerned. 

Burgess and Cottrell found another very significant factor in connection 
with choice of mate; namely, the importance of parental approval of mate 
choice. The approval of the husband’s parents appears, furthermore, to be 
of more importance to future marital adjustment than is the approval of the 
wife’s parents. 

These studies need further corroboration and extension, of course, but we 
begin to get a picture of what is significandy rational in mate selection. The 
person who is a good risk (of either sex) is the person who is happy and 
has been happy all his life. He is attached to his parents and has had little 
conflict with them. He comes from a “good” (i.e., socially approved) back- 
ground and from a happy family. Preferably he is neither an only child nor 
the youngest child. He has a high educational status, he is a participant in 
approved organizations, and he has friends. He is twenty-two years old or 
older, and his occupadon is such that he is subject to community and neigh- 
borhood controls. These attributes, however, are perdnent to the individual 
as such and not to the assortative character or matching of the pair. They 
seem to presume an intrinsic validity of individual traits to adjustment in 
marriage. 

More recent research in the prediction of marital adjustment appears to 
question this assumption and to indicate that assortativeness has more to do 
with marital happiness than does the presence or absence of particular traits 
in the individual. Furthermore, the extended study of a thousand engaged 
couples by Burgess and Wallin — though it corroborates previous studies 
showing homogamy in such physical characteristics as height, weight, health, 
and physical attractiveness and though it discovers a certain degree of ho- 
mogamy in many personality traits (as measured by the Thurstonc Neurotic 
Inventory and as scored in self-ratings) — concludes nevertheless that “upon 
the basis of present evidence ‘culturd likeness’ appears more important than 
‘temperamental or personality similarity’ in marital selection,” for the meas- 
ures of assortativeness with respect to religious afliliation and behavior, cul- 
tural background, courtship behavior, conceptions of marriage, and social 
participation were much more significant statistically." From all that we al- 
ready know about social interaction it is reasonable to suppose that an in- 
creasing knowledge of assortativeness will yield more predictive results than 
will studies of individual traits assumed to be “intrinsically” favorable to 
marital adjustment. In this connection we ought to remind ourselves that 
physical, personality, and even background characteristics become meaning- 
ful in social interaction only as groups assign them meaning or act as if they 
are real and significant. 

** E. W. Burgess and Paul Wallin, “Homogamjr in Personality Characteristics,” Joumcd of 

Abnormal and Social Psychology, 39 (Oct., 1944), pp. 475-481. 
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Critique of the Prediction Studies 

While the Terman and Burgess-Cottrell studies in prediction of marital 
adjustment achieve positive correlatioi^ of roughly 0.50 between scores on 
their respective sets of items and their measures of marital adjustment, the 
authors admit that these correlations are only moderate. Despite the fact 
that, in as complicated a field of behavior as this, such correlations are very 
significant, it must be remembered that the square of the correlation coeffi- 
cient more nearly represents the percentage of causal relationships dis- 
covered. In other words these investigators have discovered approximately 
25 ^r cent of the factors at the time of marriage which are related to marital 
adjustment. 

Can we expect that the use of this method will reduce more and more 
of the problem of marital adjustment to prediction? Burgess and Wallin are 
studying a large sample of engaged couples with the hope of improving 
precdctability. Since the earlier studies of Terman and Burgess-Cottrell 
were of samples of already married couples, this new study of engaged 
couples will at least answer questions regarding the validity of findings of the 
earlier studies.^^ It is possible that out of similar studies will come the dis- 
covery both of new variables in personality and cultural background and also 
new techniques of combining and weighing those already discovered. Since 
the Terman, Burgess-Cottrell, and Burgess-Wallin samples are drawn from 
a rather narrow segment of the population — white, urban, professional, 
middle<lass — some new and productive hypotheses might be gained from 
similar studies of other segments — rural, upper and lower class, Negro, and 
the like — hypotheses which might augment predictability somewhat. We 
must not expect, however, that highly accurate prediction of marital adjust- 
ment is in immediate prospect, highly significant though these initial investi- 
gations have been. In any particular pair, marital adjustment is not so much 
a matter of discrete traits of personality and separable items of background 
culture as it is a matter of the adjustment of the multifold common and com- 
plementary roles which each member plays, expects to play, and expects the 
other to play. It is through functioning in these distinctive roles that per- 
sonality traits and background items become meaningful in intrapair inter- 
action. It is in these roles that personality, society, and culture meet. Here 
is the crux of the whole significance of assortative mating, for matching with 
respect to social context has meaning at the human level only if the particu- 
lar social context in question has prepared or failed to prepare the members 
of the pair to play parts that will he mutually and reciprocally satisfying. 
(For more detail on this point see Chapter ii, “Getting Along in Marriage,” 
pp. 341-365;) 

The difficulty is that roles are hard to describe and measure objectively 
and accurately. Professor Burgess and his associates have attempted to solve 
this problem by supplementing their questionnaire and statistical methods of 

E. W. Burgess and Paul Wallin, “Predicting Adjustment in Marriage from Adjustment in 

Engagement," American Journal of Socidogy, 49 (Jan., 1944), pp. 324-330. 
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prediction with various interview and case study analysis techniques, but so 
far the increase in predictability has not been notable. 

A technique seemingly adapted for use in approaching this problem of 
delineating roles is that of the psychodrama, developed by J. L. Moreno.’^® 
In the psychodrama, both actual and intended roles can be acted out before 
observers, and, moreover, this dramatization can be done either with “stand- 
ins” or real courtship or marital partners playing the complementary parts. 
Role delineation can become much more precise under these conditions, in 
that frustrating roles as well as satisfying ones can be more clearly and com- 
pletely communicated than is possible in the usual interview and case history 
meth^s. Through the use of this technique of investigation or some modifi- 
cation of it, it ought to be possible to assign “role-weighted” values to certain 
responses on the prediction questionnaires that Terman and Burgess and 
their respective associates have worked out, to the end that prediction is both 
culturally and personally oriented. 

We are now ready to return, as we promised, to the problem of uncon- 
scious and irrational factors in mate selection. If man is inherently and incur- 
ably irrational in his choice of mate, studies like those of Terman and of 
Burgess and Cottrell are of little avail in bringing about successful choices 
of mates. Much of the difficulty, however, is a cultural irrationality, if we 
may coin a phrase. An individual is expected to marry because of love. This 
love is held to be irrational (“Love is blind”). This very irrationality is ap- 
proved. If a young person gives consideration to rational factors in the choice 
of a mate, he is often looked upon as too calculating and conniving to be in 
love; hence he will not “live happily ever after,” for only those who fall, and 
fall too hard to think, enjoy that prospect. 

To take into account the matching of roles in making a choice of a mate 
violates the notion that there is “some person destined by the stars in their 
courses to be your mate.” This romantic search for one’s soul mate must 
have nothing to do with such mundane and practical considerations as 
educational status or childhood background. Our increasing urbanization 
has been partly responsible for our emphasis on romantic love, for it has im- 
personalized and segmentalized relationships on the mate-selection level as 
well as on other levds, and this impersonalization and anonymity have made 
mystery a more and more common attribute of all affairs between young 
men and women. 

Man, however, is not just an irrational creature. He is both rational and 
irrational. In the realm of mate selection it is possible to choose one’s mate 
on a fairly rational basis and then fall madly in love with him. Some may 
hotly contest this, but it is still true. We now have the beginnings of blue- 
prints for rational mate selection, and most young people value highly 
enough the prospect of happiness in marriage to consult these blueprints 
once they become convinced that rational choice and marital happiness are 

Sec J. L. Moreno, “Psychodramatic Treatment of Marriage Problems,” Sociometry, 3 (Jan., 
1940), pp. 1-23, for a discussion together with illustrative material of psychodramatic tech- 
nique as applied to marriage difficulties. This article is very suggestive with respect to the 
possibilities of a science of role observation. 
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related. Once they see that love is not the only requisite of happiness there is 
reason to believe they will begin to look before they leap. 

There are, of course, many who ^e so biased or so unconsciously moti- 
vated that it does them no go^ to look, for they cannot see what there is to 
see because of quirks in innate temperament and early experiences. You can 
discover whether you are a biased or detached person by marking down in a 
notebook every instance in which a good friend does something which sur- 
prises you, something you had not expected him to do. Detached and healthy- 
minded people are seldom surprised by other people’s actions. Extremely 
biased persons not only are frequently surprised by what their friends do 
but also by what they themselves do in certain social situations. They not 
only do not understand their friends — they do not understand themselves. 
Such people should examine their motives for doing what they do. The mo- 
tives they have been giving themselves are not the ones which arc operating. 
They should examine their sensitive spots and their disgusts. Behind these 
they may find something amazing; namely, that those wishes which they 
despise in other people are precisely the ones operating in themselves. Such a 
discovery is painful and may require the help of counselor, psychiatrist, or 
psychoanalyst. Unfortunately, he who docs not have some perspective of 
himself, including his weaknesses and shams and the ways other people look 
upon him, will never be happy or adjusted in life — cither in or out of 
marriage. 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION OR REPORTS 

1. Give illustrations from your own experience of parental opposition to early 
love affairs brought about because the loved person was not of the same class, 
nationality, religious, educational, or other “standing.” 

2. Describe the formal and informal pressures, if any, brought to bear within 
your religious group to bring about endogamous marriages. Which of these 
are rewards and which are punishments? 

3. From your acquaintances, give brief sketches of two or three marriages across 
religious lines. In what ways has this affected the marriages? What differing 
solutions have the couples worked out? 

4. Describe the various standardized roles in the courtship situation in Ameri- 
can society. Compare these with the expected roles of the partners in the mar- 
riage situation. Does the playing of the courtship roles seem likely to enable 
a person to make a rational choice of marriage partner? 

5. Sketch briefly some marriages which have been surprising to you. How do 
you explain these surprising choices of mates? Do your surprises reflect ro- 
mantic or assortative matching ideas on your part? 

6. Give as much as you can of the early life history of someone who married 
across racial lines. Do these early experiences shed any light on the reasons 
for culminating a cacogamous marriage? 

7. Analyze a movie or a novel in which a married couple experience conflict. 
List the ways in which the couple were not properly matched as to back- 
ground or temperament. Was their marriage justifiable in your opinion? 

8. Enumerate the eligible members of the opposite sex in your “little social 
world” and in the circles of your best friends. What conclusions do you reach 
regarding the number of eligible partners an individual ordinarily has? How 
does the sex ratio in your circle of acquaintances compare with the city or 
state in which you live? 

9. What effects has your college education (with its attendant social experiences) 
had on the roles you expect to play as a partner in marriage? What effects 
has it had on your expectations of roles in your partner? 

10. Using illustrations from life, show any concrete effects of participation in out- 
side community life on marital adjustment and solidarity. 



Chapter Nine 

The Engagement: Thinking about Marriage 

MANFORD HINSHAW KUHN 


What Does It Mean to Be Engaged? 

T^HE society sections of the conservative and respectable New York news- 
papers carry a picture of a young woman together with her parents’ an- 
nouncement of her engagement to be married. Perhaps the announcement 
lists briefly the schools of high social standing which the young lady has at- 
tended. It may also describe the party at which the engagement was an- 
nounced. That the families which expect to be brought together in the future 
marriage are represented in the social register and that considerable family 
fortunes are involved are matters left unannounced, but they are nevertheless 
generally understood. 

Are the engagements throughout our society simply slight variants on 
this theme? In Plainville, James West found that engagements are, in con- 
trast to the above type, highly secret affairs.^ Only the immediate families 
of each of the pair know of the approaching marriage. Even in communities 
much less rural and isolated than Plainville, the engagement while not secret 
may be simply a scarcely perceptible aspect of the growing emotional in- 
volvement of two people who have been “going steady.” Then again, in 
many individual cases, an engagement may have largely the function of 
cloaking sexual exploitation of one of the pair by the other^ or, in other cases, 
a camouflage mutually worn in order to gain freedom from community sex 
regulations and controls. 

What does it mean to be engaged? From the foregoing it is obvious that 
a good deal of ambiguity and haziness surrounds not only the act of becom- 
ing engaged but the very state of being engaged. Perhaps no situation in 
any society is ever completely defined by the symbols which relate to it, but 
the engagement situation in our society is one which is left almost com- 
pletely undefined by its symbols. The symbols are commonly the wearing 
of a ring or fraternity pin, the announcement of engagement at a party and 
in the newspaper, exclusive courtship over a long period of time, the words 
“I love you. Will you marry me?” and so on. The significance or meaning of 
engagement, however, is not at all standardized or universal. While the sym- 
bols remain fairly constant throughout our society the meaning varies from 
couple to couple. Even more striking is the fact that the functions which the 
engagement period fulfills are not regulated by the formal customs of our 
society. In this respect modern America differs from most other societies. 
This will be appreciated when we survey the varying customs and functions 
of the betrothal among groups other than our own. 

^ James West (pseud.) > Plainpitte, U. S. A. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1945), 

pp. 201-202. 
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Functions of the Betkothal in Other Societies 

For those who arc inclined to view social institutions as products of eco- 
nomic determinism, the Manus people in New Guinea are an interesting 
primitive group whose patterns of behavior, including those surrounding 
the betrothal, would seem at first glance to confirm this doctrine. The Manus’ 
adult life is characterized by continuous trading of dogs’ teeth, shell money, 
pigs, and oil.* It will be no surprise, then, to the economic determinists in our 
midst to find that among the Manus the engagement is primarily a property 
arrangement between families. Not only do the young pair have nothing to 
do with the selection, but they must also avoid each other completely during 
the engagement period. Their names, and even words which resemble their 
names, are taboo to each other. They are usually betrothed before puberty, 
by a payment of dogs’ teeth and shell money from the father and relatives 
of the future husband to the father and relatives of the future wife. The 
betrothed girl spends much of the engagement period in activities connected 
with the approaching wedding ceremonies, but these are really trading 
rituals concerned more with property exchanges than with the personal re- 
lation being created. Actually this relation is not, strictly speaking, a highly 
personal one, for husband and wife live together as virtual strangers. 

What is the essential function of the engagement among the Manus? 
Certainly it is not that of preparing a couple for future companionship and 
cooperation, nor is it a way of insuring sexual compatibility. Among these 
people neither companionship nor sexual compatibility between the married 
couple is of any recognized importance. What is tremendously important, 
however, is the Manus system of investment and trading. In this complex of 
property exchanges, the adult’s mind is preoccupied and his daily work is 
centered The essential function of the Manus engagement period, then, is 
to transform the undisciplined and carefree youngster who has little interest 
in property or debts into an adult whose chief concern will thenceforth re- 
volve around almost diurnal gift investments and property repayment. 

There is, it must be admitted, an indirect way in which the Manus en- 
gagement prepares for marriage in the sense in which we in our society arc 
accustomed to think of marriage preparation: since engagement and mar- 
riage represent heavy investments not only of the immediate family of the 
pair but also of a wide circle of their relatives, and since the endurance of the 
match is necessary to insure the wisdom of such investments, the property 
ceremonies of the betrothal do have as their by-products some rather obvious 
social pressures which tend to hold the pair together. On the other hand, the 
almost universal estrangement between husband and wife among the Manus 
seems to result in large part from blame projected from each partner on the 
other for having to give up a carefree childhood to assume the worries and 
anxieties attendant upon this amazingly property-centered adulthood. Re- 
mote, indeed, seem these psychological and social processes from those re- 
lated to engagement among ourselves, but perhaps this contrast enables us 

- Margaret Mead, Growing Up in New Guinea (New York: Morrow, 1930). 
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to perceive a little less dimly the processes involved in our own engagement 
period. It ought also to enable us to see how overly particularistic the eco- 
nomic determinism dogma is; for our society like that of the Manus is heav- 
ily preoccupied with commercial activity, yet the engagement in our society 
has little to do either with property or with trading except as it operates 
among the tiny few at the top of our socioeconomic pyramid. 

In Samoa ” the courtship and marriage patterns which are followed con- 
trast sharply with those we have described among the Manus of New Guinea. 
Samoan courtship consists of sexual and affectional experimentation in sur- 
reptitious “love under the palms,” secret night meetings in the house of the 
girl’s family, elopement, or the more open and proper “sitting before the 
girl” in the presence of her parents. Formal engagement is of importance 
mainly for those of higher ran1{. Among most Samoans there is little em- 
phasis upon it, nor is there any expectation of faithfulness either before or 
after marriage. Where rank is of no concern, choice of mate belongs to the 
young lovers and is therefore not a strictly parental affair as among the 
Manus. Here is a society whose individualism in love and in mate selection 
approaches that of our own. The economic determinist, may we repeat, 
would expect the Manus, who have a materialistic set of values which in 
many ways closely parallels our own, to resemble us in such patterns as love 
and engagement mores more closely than do the Samoans, but quite the op^ 
posite is the case. 

Among the Trobrianders^ of northwestern Melanesia the engagement 
ceremony involves the boy and the girl’s parents rather than the girl herself. 
It consists of a request by the girl’s parents for a gift from the boy; by this 
request they signify their consent to the match. The engagement period is 
not distinctively one of sexual experimentation, for this has preceded the 
engagement in a stage of semipromiscuity, during which, however, each suc- 
ceeding alliance is longer and of an increasingly serious nature. The engage- 
ment, then, is but one of several steps leading from a free and easy sexual 
experimentation to a monogamous relationship. However complex and mul- 
tifarious the functions of engagement may be elsewhere, its sole function 
among the Trobriand Islanders, seemingly, is to begin the process of giving 
social approval to the match. 

This premarital license may seem somewhat shocking to us who arc ac- 
customed to think of social approval of courtship and engagement as pre- 
supposing chastity. That the Trobriariders are wont to give approval to a 
match only after the couple has been living together for some time should 
only deepen our understanding of the mutability of socially sanctioned 
values and standards. Our astonishment at the variability, from one society 
to another, of man’s behavior patterns is exceeded only by our amazement at 
contradictions from group to group, in what is held to be right and what is 
looked upon as wrong. 

Sometimes these antitheses in moral codes occur even between ncighbor- 

* Margaret Mead, Coming of Age in Samoa (New York: Morrow, 1930). 

* Bronislaw Malinowski, The Sexual Life of Northwestern Melanesia (2 vo!s.; New York: 

Liveright, 1929). 
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ing tribes, as for example between the Pedi and the Thonga.® Among the 
Thonga the unmarried girl may have sexual relations without censure, but 
once she is married she must remain faithful to her husband. Among the 
neighboring Pedi, on the other hand, unmarried girls must remain striedy 
chaste but after they have married and borne a child they may have sexud 
relations with men other than their husbands. Among the Pedi the engage- 
ment is contracted before birth iti some instances, and very early in any case, 
in order to insure sexual abstinence prior to marriage. 

In pre-Westernized China all consideradons of purely personal pleasure 
and erodcism were subordinated in the highest possible degree to those of 
classically moral obligations and reladonships between father and son, hus- 
band and wife, and elder and younger brothers.® Marriage was not an insti- 
tution providing primarily for the channeling of sexual drives. Rather was 
it an affair principally of providing an ancestral line with male children to 
venerate the ancestors and give the clan condnuity. The betrothal was an 
arrangement between the families of a pair brought about by a mediator 
(who was used in order to avoid losing face in case the suit was rejected, and 
also in order to be able to discuss the good personal qualides of the two with- 
out self-praise). There is a Chinese saying that a good marriage is one be- 
tween those whose “doors face each other,’* that is, whose station in life is 
the same. Thus in China there was little or no attempt to use betrothal to 
someone of greater wealth or status as a means of climbing socially, as is the 
case occasionally in our own society. The betrothal ceremony itself was a 
family affair, consisdng of an interchange of numerous presents and family 
records. The man did not see his mate, in theory at least, until her veils were 
removed for the first dme at the conclusion of the wedding ceremony. Thus 
Chinese engagement was an affair of the family and the group; that is, it 
was a mechanism to put the nascent family in its proper place in the con- 
Unuing context of familial and societd relationships. It was not designed to 
serve as a period of personality testing, for the matching of personalities was 
expected to be assured through the highly standardized set of experiences — 
resulting from the rigid, universal, and continuous observance of the socio- 
moral code of relationships — which each member of the pair, coming from 
the same station in life, had passed through.^ 

The Western world stands somewhere between the extremes of such so- 
cieties as Old China and the Manus on the one hand, with their rules min- 
imizing and even forbidding association between the two mates-to-be, and 


^ William I. Thomas, Primitive Behavior (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1937), pp. 257-258. 

• Richard Wilhelm, “The Chinese Conception of Marriage,” in The Book of Marriage, edited 
by Herman Keyserling (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1926). For an interesting and concise 
statement regarding the changes wrought in engagement and related marriage patterns in the 
last few years, see E. W. Burgess and H. J. Locke, The Family (New York: American Book 
Co., 1945), pp. 51-56. 

r Japanese culture is in many respects a derivative of Chinese culture. It is interesting, there- 
fore, to note that the engagement in contemporary Japan is more like that of pre-Westemized 
nhina than is the pattern in most parts of contemporary China itself. For a brief discussion of 
the pattern of contracting marriage in Japan, see J. F. Embree, The Japanese Nation (New 
York: Rinehart, 1945)* PP* i59-*6a. 
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of such groups as the Samoans, on the other hand, whose not very monog- 
amous “bve under the palms” starts well before marriage and often con- 
tinues well after. Yet Western civilization really encompasses a number of 
groups, each with its own culture and its own mores which prescribe right 
ways of behavior during courtship and engagement. Among the Scots, for 
example, there has long been a custom of “handfasting,” or living together 
for a time before marriage in order to test whether or not the match is a 
fertile one — the marriage being concluded only if the girl becomes preg- 
nant.^ This custom still persists, although only among certain of the lower 
classes. Similar customs prevail, at least in some strata of the population, in 
Wales, Ireland, and Germany. 

Ancient German law looked upon intent to marry as the equivalent of 
marriage, so that we find some confusion and ambiguity between betrothal 
and marriage prior to the Christian epoch. Among people without status or 
property, betrothal and wedding ceremonies were omitted, but the law 
looked upon these ceremonies as necessary when property and rank were 
involved. Even here there was disagreement as to whether betrothal meant 
the conclusion of a marriage, of which the wedding ceremony was only a 
confirmation, or whether it meant only the intention to wed at some future 
date. Finally the betrothal and wedding ceremonies were united, but the 
custom of living together before marriage continued despite this, at first in 
all classes, later only in the lower layers of society.® 

What Is the Engagement For.^ 

From our vantage point which now overlooks not only our own but 
several non-Western societies as well, we are able to see that the engagement 
varies in function from one group to another. The functions it may perform, 
in one society or another, are extremely diverse in character, ranging all the 
way from trial marriage, with all its intimacies, to a system of taboos and 
avoidances requiring virtual cessation of all relations of all kinds between the 
betrothed pair. We can distinguish at least six possible functions of engage- 
ment: (i) It may serve to take one or both of the mates-to-be out of sexual 
“circulation” and to provide a period of exclusiveness — with or without 
sexual intimacy — prior to marriage. The equating of the exclusive right to 
the mate with property rights, which grows out of this period of exclusive- 
ness, may and usually docs have the effect of making the consequent mar- 
riage more solid and permanent. (2) The engagement period may constitute 
a trial marriage in which the two live together, testing mutually pleasing 
characteristics in an attempt to determine whether or not the match should 
be permanent. (3) The engagement period may be one of culturally enforced 
sexual abstinence, on the assumption that this denial will build anticipation 
and intensify the loyalty between the pair. (4) The engagement may serve 

^ See Edward Weitermarck, The Future of Marriage in Western Civilization (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1936), diap. 6; also Norman E. Himes, Your Marriage: A Guide to Happiness (rev. 
ed.; New York: Rinehart and Co., 1940), p. 105. 

> William Graham Sumner, Folkways (Boston: Ginfl, 1907), pp. 405-406, 41a. 
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no purpose with respect to personality testing or sexual experimentation, 
existing merely as a concomitant of economic processes and readjustments 
respecting property arrangements, in which case the ensuing marital rela- 
tion itself is usually more or less an epiphenomcnon of property rights and 
property exchanges rather than a focal point of gratification, affectional re- 
sponse, and close-knit companionship. (5) Betrothal is often a way of cele- 
brating or symbolizing the placing of a new pair relation in terms of an elab- 
orate network of reciprocal family, clan, or gens, moiety, tribal, locality, or 
other group relations. As a required ceremony it provides the group with a 
means of scrutinizing new matches before they have become final and per- 
manent. (6) By defining a new match in terms of status or rank, the engage- 
ment may operate to control mobility from one social class to another and to 
make apparent under what conditions “marrying upwards” in rank is per- 
missible. 

The betrothal cannot serve all these purposes at once in one and the same 
society, for some of these functions are obviously the opposites of others. 
Just why each society selects one or two of these for emphasis, and looks 
upon groups emphasizing others as “ridiculous,” “inunoral,” or lx)th, can be 
discovered only when engagement is considered against the whole configura- 
tion of social institutions of each group. The engagement, like any other 
social institution, must fit in or be consistent with the other institutions in a 
society, and yet at the same time it must satisfy as fully as possible the basic, 
universal, common-human needs which are its reason for being. Running 
through the other purposes of engagement which we have just surveyed are 
aspects which indicate the basic human needs which give rise to engagement 
everywhere. One of these basic needs is that of having group sanction and 
approval when one begins to take on an adult role as a mature member of 
the group. The other basic need comes from the necessity of cushioning the 
sharp transition from youth to adulthood and parenthood, from the state of 
single irresponsibility to that of married responsibility, by some intermediate 
and transitional stage. 

The Engagement in Our Society: Sacred or Secular? 

It must be apparent that our society differs from those we have briefly 
mentioned, not simply in that we emphasize functions of the engagement 
which differ from the ones each of them emphasizes, but more in that both 
the form of, and the functions served by, the engagement in our society 
are left so largely undefined by the culture, while the engagement in the 
primitive and Oriental societies we have noted is in each case rather rigidly 
patterned and prescribed. The forms and functions of the engagement in 
American society are in the realm of what Ralph Linton calls cultural 
“Alternatives,” while in most other societies they are “Universals.” Much 
of the manner and meaning of the engagement, in other words, is left — 
in our society — to individual and pair definition, while in most societies 

Ralph Linton, The Study of Man (New York: Appleton-Century, 1936)* pp. 272-387. 
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the engagement is more narrowly defined culturally. It is characteristic of 
secular societies that much behavior falls in the realm of Alternatives. 
The peculiar significance of this generalization lies in the fact that in a 
secular society &ere is possible a more consistent and more continuously 
adaptive relation between means and ends. In a sacred society the institu- 
tional form is the universally prescribed means by which certain basic needs 
are gratified. The form has acquired a “sacred” character, which is but an- 
other way of saying that the form (means) has become an end in itself. This 
has often advanced to such a degree that the basic need to which the form is 
supposed to minister is completely obscured by the overpowering social sanc- 
tion applied to the form itself.^ 

In our highly secular society, marriage and family relationships have 
changed rapidly in function in the last century or so. While they once repre- 
sented a coalescence of functions and satisfactions relating to a wide range 
of human behavior — economic, religious, educational, recreational, and other 
behaviors — today they center increasingly in the satisfaction of the wish for 
affectional response and companionship. As this becomes more and more 
characteristic of the marriage relationship, it becomes increasingly advanta- 
geous and adaptive to have alternative, pragmatic, and instrumental patterns 
both for testing and for building pair solidarity and companionship in the 
pr^-marital relationship. 

Actually, of course, our society is only relatively, not absolutely, secular 
in character. It is obvious that marriage and family have by no means lost 
all their sacred, sanctioned, traditional forms. It is, however, probably true 
that the engagement as such in our society has gone much further over into 
the realm of Alternatives than have marriage and the family. The purpose 
of this discussion has been to point out the potentially adaptive character of 
the secularization of the engagement. To the degree that we have cultural 
Alternatives in this area of behavior, to that degree is it possible for us to be 
instrumental, rational, and adjusted to the changing functions of marriage 
and the family. 


The Pair Relation as Such 

In our highly individuated, highly differentiated, highly anonymous so- 
ciety it is not surprising to find that a young man and a young woman in- 
creasingly value their relationship for itself and not as an instrument aimed 
at some covert or future end. What is surprising, however, is that in the face 
of this emphasis we have paid so little attention, as observers, to the pair rela- 
tion as such. What is the nature of this relationship which is so highly valued 
by the participants? We can profitably think of the love pair as being in some 
ways simply a special case of the dyad, or social group having only two mem- 

For a discussion of sacred and secular societies, see Chapter One, pp. 19-40. 

For an excellent analysis of means-ends reladonships as these relate to social forms, see 
Howard Becker’s* chapter, “Interpretive Sociology and Constructive Typolc^y,” in Twen- 
tieth Century Sociology, edited by Georges Gurvitch and Wilbert E. Moore (New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1945), esp. pp. 78-80; also Becker’s treatment earlier in this book, 
pp. 8-19. 
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bers. The pair, or dyad, has a number of characteristics which arc common 
to all its forms: the friendship pair, the sexual pair (to which rla ss ifi cation 
the engaged pair belongs), the generation pair, the common-interest pair, 
and others/* 

There are fluctuations in dyadic intimacy based solely upon certain peculi- 
arities of the pair as such, peculiarities of this smallest of all groups. TTiis is 
much more important than it at first appears. A great deal that is regarded 
as the result of love or friendship or family life or business interests is simply 
the product of pair-formation and pair-habituation. Many actions of those in 
love are ascribed to that amiable weakness when as a matter of fact they 
really arise out of the dyadic pattern, for in larger groups similarly united by 
erotic bonds these peculiarly dyadic features cannot be discerned.’* 

Now, engagement serves as a formal second or middle stage in the de- 
velopment of a dyad, to which courtship represents the initiation and mar- 
riage the culmination. Not ordinarily until the engagement period does the 
relation between the pair begin to involve their total personalities. In this 
period each begins for the first time to identify himself with the other, to 
equate his ego with the relationship, to regard a threat to the relationship as 
a threat to his ego, and to regard a possible disruption of the dyad as a form 
of self-destruction. 

The alternations, among engaged couples, of euphoria and dysphoria, of 
feelings of oneness and of lovers’ quarrels, we are in the habit of regarding 
as peculiarly germane in love affairs, whereas in fact they are largely the re- 
sult of the intimate interaction which characterizes all dyads. The alter- 
nating positive and negative feelings reflect: (i) the organic cycles of ten- 
sion and mood within each of the pair; (2) the frustrations brought by 
each upon the other (a) by the very intimacy and exclusiveness of the pair 
relation and (b) by the positive and negative reactions of each to the thou- 
sands of distinctive and unique personality traits possessed by the other; (3) 
the transference of love and the projections of antipathy from one member 
onto the other as displaced from relationships lying outside the pair rela- 
tions; and finally, (4) the alternating idealization (overestimation) and de- 
valuation of each other depending on whether lifelong expectations of what 
a mate should be like (i.e., anticipated common and complementary roles) 
are fulfilled or foiled, either by the mate himself or by trivial circumstances 
which sustain or deflate the glorified image of the ided mate, or promote or 
frustrate the will to equate this image with the actual mate.^® These alterna- 

In this discussion of the pair the present author is indebted chiefly although not exclusively 
to Wiese-Becker, Systematic Sociology (New York; Wiley, 1932)) particularly pp. 511-515; 
and to Howard Becker and Ruth Hill Useem, “Sociological Analysis of the Dyad,” Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, 7, No. i (Feb., 1942), pp. 13-26. The interested student will profit 
by referring to these sources. 

Wiese-Becker, op. cit., pp. 512-513. 

See Becker and Useem, op. cit.; also J. L. Moreno, “Interpersonal Therapy and the Psycho- 
pathology of Interpersonal Relations," Sociometry, i (July, i937)» PP* 9-^6, referred to by 
Becker and Useem, particularly in connection with the “ups and downs” of feelings in close 
relationships. 
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dons, which pull the pair together and then drive them apart, are common 
to all pairs, in greater or lesser degree depending upon the amount of in- 
timacy and exclusiveness involved in the rdadonship and upon the extent to 
which the total personalities of the two are involved. 

In the growth of pair solidarity, memories of certain incidents and com- 
mon experience come to have meaning out of all proportion to other past 
events of life for the two, so much so in fact that they may be said to sym- 
bolize the unity of the pair for each other. For the love pair these shared 
memories may be of a dance, a moonlight ride, a romantic walk through the 
woods in the spring; often they have to do with the chance meeting which 
brought them together for the first time, colored by the “what ifs’* surround- 
ing life had not the accident of fate thrown them together. These shared 
memories, however, may also stem from crises which at the time were very 
painful — the opposition of her parents to the affair, a shortage of money 
which threatened to cause his leaving the school they were attending, an 
automobile accident which kept them from returning home from a date 
until dawn, when irate and unsympathetic parents proved more upsetting 
than the accident itself. 

More often, these rapport devices consist not of whole scenes recon- 
structed from the shared past, but rather of words and phrases that act as a 
kind of sign language. Short-circuiting the need to renarrate the past events, 
a symbol from this special language serves to let loose in each of the mem- 
bers emotions conducive to solidarity, unity, and rapport. The use of such 
highly emotionalized symbols of identification when among other friends 
is also conducive to pair rapport, since those who are not members of the 
pair notice, consciously or unconsciously, the inflection used, the accompany- 
ing facial changes, the inadvertent look at each other, and the like, which 
almost certainly give away, even to strangers, the emotions which are called 
up by them. When this happens, even outsiders begin to treat the two as a 
unity, and since each of us tends to play the role assigned to him by others, 
pair rapport is greatly strengthened by such attitudes. 

There is, of course, usually some divergence between the pair’s pattern 
of behavior in public and in private. The public pattern must conform 
within certain limits to the culturally standardized customs. In private, al- 
though the group’s standards and expectations still operate to some degree, 
the interaction is more likely to reflect the peculiar patterns of the two per- 
sons involved. The extent of divergence between public and private patterns 
of interaction depends in large measure upon how congenial the group’s 
standards and patterns are to the two personalities — in short, upon how 
conventional the two are. The greater the congruence between public and 
private patterns of interaction — that is, the more the couple’s “front” cor- 
responds to its core of interaction — the greater the probability of the stabil- 
ity and continuation of the pair’s rapport; for rapport has its roots in outside 
rdations as well as in internal unity, and marked differences between public 
and private patterns of interaction make for strain. Again we are dealing 
with an aspect of the engagement period which is found generally in dyadic 
relations, although the amount of time which engaged couples spend by 
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themselves makes possible the development of more completely private ways 
of behaving than are found among many other types of dyads. 

Pair solidarity may in individual instances reach pathological proportions^ 
especially when the couple spends an inordinate amount of time together 
alone. Tensions develop unconsciously from the overdose intimacy, provid- 
ing pair solidarity with a kind of automatic regulator — which, however, 
may not function properly if cither of the pair has a tendency to repress such 
tensions until they explode. As pointed out by an old German anecdote, hu- 
man beings, like porcupines, cannot huddle too closdy together for warmth 
without damaging their skins. 

The Pair and Third Persons 

Each member of the pair usually carries into the period of the engage- 
ment one or more other pair relations. In an earlier day, characterized by a 
stable, sacred, primary society, an engaged person had broken off all com- 
panionate relations with eligible members of the opposite sex, usually well 
prior to the engagement. In our mobile, anonymous, touch-and-go sodety, 
it is not at all uncommon for people to carry along in some fashion or other 
these pair relationships which had been formed prior to the engagement. 
Indeed it is often the case that pair relations with “outsiders’* get started dur* 
ing the engagement. These “outside” affairs received a great deal of public 
attention during the war and were generally thought of as purely wartime 
aberrations, but like a good many social phenomena they seemed products 
of the war because they have bwn much more visible. In actuality these 
quasi-subsidiary pair relations have become a typical adjunct of the engaged 
pair relation. 

It must not be imagined, however, that the only pair relations having 
important consequences for the engaged couple are those with other poten- 
tial mates. Here again what are commonly supposed to be peculiar attributes 
of the (in this case, “disloyal”) love affairs are for the most part attributes 
of the dyadic relation itself. A young man engaged to be married may have 
a strong pair relationship with his mother, his father, a brother or sister, a 
friend of his own age and sex. While none of these possibilities represents 
in our society an appropriate heterosexual love object for him, yet pair rela- 
tionships with one or more of these will have consequences for relations be- 
tween his fianefe and himself — consequences most often not essentially 
different from those engendered by an outside love affair. The pair relation- 
ship between any persons tends typically to have an exclusive, all-or-none 
quality with respect to the emotions and loyalties of the two people. Hence 
^e coexistence of another pair relationship involving only one of the part- 
ners tends to constitute a threat to each relation unless and until some form 
of accommodation is evolved. 

In our attempt to understand the course of dyadic development in the 
engaged pair, it is important to note the ways in which outside dyads im- 
pinge on the relationship between the two. There arc three general types of 
interaction possible in this social configuration: (i) In the first, there is com- 
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partmentalization, purposeful or not, of the two or more dyadic relations, 
(a) If purposeful, one person in each of the pair relationships attempts to 
keep one pair relation hidden from the person involved in the other, (b) 
On the other hand, the dyadic relations may lie within two different “social 
worlds,” so that the compartmentalization is gratuitously afforded by the 
nature of the social situations. (2) In the second general type of interaction, 
the two pair relations are quite socially visible and tend actively to com- 
pete for the loyalties and attachment of the one person common to the two. 
(3) In the third type, one of the persons either (a) attempts to “move in,” 
or (b) is pulled in, to the other dyadic relation to form a three-person group, 
a triad. 

In order to avoid strengthening the popular impression that interfering 
outside love affairs are generically and qualitatively different from other 
dyadic relations in affecting a couple’s rapport development, we will illus- 
trate each of these general types with a single case in which examples lie 
outside the realm of what is commonly spoken of, with much innuendo, as 
“the triangle.” 

A young woman, Roberta S., was employed as stenographer by a brilliant 
young woman lawyer, Miss P. In the course of three years, this had become 
much more than an employment relationship. The two had come to discuss 
virtually all their personal affairs with one another and had developed a high 
degree of rapport and solidarity. Roberta became engaged to marry George 
R., a young businessman in the city whose business activity happened by 
chance to be peculiarly open to the scrutiny of Roberta’s woman employer. 
Although he knew of the employment relationship George was quite un- 
aware that many of his business affairs were visible to the lawyer or that 
there was a close personal relationship between the lawyer and his Hanc^e. 
Roberta for her part kept secret the fact that she and her employer exchanged 
mutual confidences. Miss P., a somewhat older single woman, leaned heavily 
on Roberta for counsel and mutual support. More or less unconsciously she 
regarded the approaching marriage as a direct threat to her own emotional 
security, for it would deprive her of her confidante. Consequently she tended 
to use to his detriment the information about George’s business. Consciously 
she recognized that this might be true and occasionally attempted to com- 
pensate for this unconscious tendency by tj^ing to take “an unbiased view” 
toward the young man in question. All in all, however, her relations with 
Roberta were such as to intensify the alternating positive and negative feel- 
ings in the latter with respect to both pair relationships. 

Roberta had had an earlier most platonic attachment with a professor 
while at college. She had done brilliant honors work in psychology, her ma- 
jor field. Her work had come to the attention of Professor B., the head of 
the psychology department when she was a junior, and in her senior year 
she had been given a research assistantship, an honor usually reserved for 
graduate students. As a product of this year’s work a paper under their joint 
authorship was published in one of the psychologic^ journals. Despite 
Dr. B.’s extreme protests Roberta turned down the invitation to return to the 
university to do graduate work as a fellow, and accepted instead the position 
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of stenographer, hoping to enter law school later. Three years later, the uni- 
versity received a sizable foundation grant with which to pursue research 
in the very area in which she had been most interested. Dr. B. pleaded with 
her on several occasions, and with her iianc^ George R. more than once, to 
postpone the marriage for two or three years in order that she might return 
to the university as a graduate student to help with the research projects. 
Though this proposal was turned down, the final decision came after much 
discussion and alternation feelings which had significant impact on the rap- 
port of the engaged couple. 

A third triadic relationship which affected this couple involved Roberu’s 
father. She was the youngest of three children and ^e only child to con- 
tinue to live at home with her parents. She was throughout childhood the 
special favorite of her father, a prominent professional man in the conunu- 
nity. When she became engaged to George, her mother, who had professional 
ambitions for her daughter, had been rather cool to the idea of this match, 
but her father had been quite pleased. During the course of the engagement 
he had many genial talks with the couple. On three or four occasions he 
had motored them to Chicago to see plays and had managed in one way or 
another to accompany them to see several ‘‘Big Nine” football games. He fre- 
quently discussed their future plans with them and in these discussions he 
always seemed to evolve ways of injecting his own role into their future lives. 
He and George seemed to ‘‘talk the same language.” It was inevitable, how- 
ever, that the young couple’s plans occasionally conflicted with his. When 
they went places without him or when they made plans for marriage that 
conflicted with his plans for them, he characteristically felt hurt and became 
cool and aloof. When this happened he would turn to his wife for emotional 
solace, support her arguments in opposition to the marriage, or in other ways 
show his petulance. In sociological language we might say that he tried very 
hard to make the developing dyad into a triad, an attempt which was alter- 
nately welcomed and rebuffed, but these alternations in the moods reflecting 
them had repercussions in all of the dyads involved in this particular afhur. 

In this sketch, we have, for simplicity, ignored the outside dyadic rela- 
tions in which the young man in question was enmeshed. Suffice it to say 
that the couple finally developed considerably stronger pair rapport than that 
which characterized any of the other pair relations in which each of them 
was involved. 

It must be apparent by now that the developing pair relation between 
the two engaged persons docs not take place in some vague, inchoate context 
of ‘‘outside social relationships.” Instead it weaves itself, in large part, into the 
texture of other highly personal attachments, particularly dyads, which have 
distinctive patterns and ‘‘boundaries” of their own. As any two-person rela- 
tion develops in this kind of configuration, it is bound, from time to time, 
to take on the character not of a dyad but rather of a triad,^® in that part- 

In the treatment of the triad, which follows, the author is again, as with his treatment of the 
dyad, chiefly indebted to Wiese-Beckcr, Qp. cU., esp. pp. 521-530. Their analysis of the triad 
should be read by every serious student of sociology or soc^ psychology. The distinctive 
character of three-person groups has been unwarrantedly neglected by observers of social 
interacdon. 
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ners in odier pair relations get involved in one way or another in the intra- 
pair interaction. 

The striking characteristic of the triad is that it tends to be an unstable 
social grouping. Anyone who has observed the behavior of a group of three 
children playing together over an extended period must certainly have 
noticed the tendency of that group to devolve into a dyad plus an outsider. 
This is as surely true of adult triads as it is of triadic play groups among 
children. 

The principle of least interest, first enunciated by E. A. Ross and more 
recendy elaborated upon by the late Willard Waller, probably operates 
with greater effect in the three-person group than it does in the two-person 
group, in the analysis of which Waller made such widespread application 
of it. It is very rare that a three-person group is characterized by an equality 
of interest and loyalty among all three members. There is, almost inevitably, 
one person among the three who wants to bring the other two together, 
while the other two, though they may be almost equally paired with the first, 
have only moderate and varying degrees of interest in one another, mitigated 
by the jealousy they may feel toward each other over their desires for exclu- 
siveness with the first. Or, as in the instance of Roberta’s father, in the case 
cited above, one person of the three may be trying to "crash” the exclusive- 
ness of the pair relation existing or developing between the other two. Again, 
one of the three may dominate each of the other two, individually; in fact 
he may use as a principal device for domination the playing of the affections 
of one against those of the other, with all that may involve in the way of 
disequilibria of loyaldes and attachments. In any one of these instances it 
must be apparent that the person characterized by the least interest in the 
other two is in a position to exploit one or both of them. In fact, he who 
has the least interest in either of the other two is in a position to use on that 
person the most potent control device of all — that of exclusion — provided 
he sufficiently possesses the loyalty of the third person. 

It is in the nature of the triad, then, that its existence is tenuous, its struc- 
ture unstable and precariously balanced. Its cohesion is constantly threatened 
by potential jealousy and intrigue, by power plays and ostracism. Note that 
whatever comes to operate as a symbol of identification for only two of the 
three is automatically an exclusion symbol for the third. Certainly "the 
course of true love never did run smooth,” not because that is the nature of 
true love but because that is the nature of a developing dyad of any sort, 
caught in a welter of other dyads for whom the new relation is but a threat 
of third-person disturbance to the rapport of pair relations. 

How Well Matched? An Exploration of Assortative^^ess 

In our society the main purpose of the engagement is to facilitate, by 
allowing a certain intimacy and privacy, the testing of personalities in order 

17 For the fint statement of it^ see the first edition of his Principles of Sociology (New York: 

Century, 1921), p. 136. 

The FemUy (New York: Dryden Press, 1938), chaps. 10 and 11, but esp. p. 275. 
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to see how well suited mates are to each other. This is more important than 
in the case of the formation of other dyadic relations, inasmuch as marriage 
is less revocable and lasts longer than do most other pair groupings. Such a 
period of exploration is more important in our society than in most others 
because of our emphasis on individual choice of marriage partner in a social 
universe characterized by extreme heterogeneity of cultural elements and ex- 
treme mobility from class to class. In societies in which there is little hetero- 
geneity and class mobility, there is little likelihood of getting a mate whose 
background is radically different from one’s own, and hence the chances that 
any personality in a given social class will “jibe” with any other are reason- 
ably good. It is usudly in just such societies that parental judgment plays 
the decisive part in mate choice, thus minimizing the effects of the sex- 
frustrated love blindness of late adolescence which has been responsible for so 
many of the unsound marital choices in our society. The function of engage- 
ment for us, then, is a concomitant of our individualism and romanticism. 

For those of you who are engaged and who seek some objective method 
of measuring your adjustment to each other, we have included in Appen- 
dix A, pp. ^^22, Reuben Hill’s adaptation for self-administration of the 
engagement adjustment scale devised by E. W. Burgess and Paul Wallin for 
their recent study of 1000 engaged couples in Chicago.^’^ This is a test which 
you can administer and score yourselves. It has the merit of enabling you to 
compare your adjustment score with those of several hundred engaged and 
married couples to whom the test has been administered. The questions are 
phrased to uncover the degree of articulation in the roles, congruent or com- 
plementary, which the members of the pair are playing with respect to one 
another. In the section on agreements, the test may even uncover some of the 
roles which one or the other of the members intends to play or expects the 
other to play but may in varying degrees find lacking in the relationship. It 
seems necessary, however, to warn the reader that in our society quantifica- 
tion and numerical measurements have acquired a kind of magical prestige. 
This scale has limited but significant validity for the group studied by Bur- 
gess and Wallin. It would be wrong to impute a high intrinsic predictive 
value to the numerical score in any single case, and particularly so if the 
social background of each member of the pair differed significantly from the 
backgrounds characterizing the Burgess-Wallin sample. The best way for an 
individual couple to use this scale, we think, is to treat it as a guide with which 
to explore their own congruent, intended, and possibly incongruent roles. 
This suggestion is not made in order to afford an easy rationalization to those 
with low scores but high in “heady love” who seek to cover up the ill assort- 
ing of their cultural backgrounds and their more down-to-earth purposes, if 
any, in order to justify the culmination of their physical desires. The sugges- 
tion is made, rather, that serious people may more rationally judge their de- 
veloping adjustment in engagement against the stuff of which their particu- 
lar marriage, if it takes place, will be made. 

A number of aspects of nonquantitativc personality testing and explora- 

Ernest W. Burgess and Paul Wallin, *Tredictmg Adjustment in Marriage from Adjustment 

in Engagement,’* American Joumd of Sociology, 49 (Jan., i944)» PP- 329-330. 
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tion are worth surveying. Perhaps the most important is the experiment in 
mutual problem-solving which occupies so much time in the engagement 
period, in which the couple plan for the future both of the engagement and 
of life after marriage. The present, too, as a day-to-day experiment in more 
intimate living, is a course ^at must be charted afresh by each pair, particu- 
larly with respect to sexual conduct. Then there is the process of testing, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, whether or not friends, relatives, and other people 
who “matter” approve of the match, a process particularly important in the 
first part of the engagement period. Finally, there are the inevitable mixed 
feelings and doubts that arise from all this personality testing; these must be 
weighed, sometimes direcdy but usually indirecdy and inadvertendy, in 
order to ascertain whether or not the engagement should be broken. Here 
are the important aspects of engagement — not the thrills, which arise pri- 
marily from the surprise and novelty of new experiences, and which a great 
many mistakenly look forward to as the meaning of engagement. The thing 
that really matters is the problem-solving — the solving of differences and 
the finding of areas of agreement — and the growth of a synthesis of wishes 
through the establishing of a common universe of discourse and the sharing, 
through it, of past experiences, present desires, and future plans. 

Mutual Planning: A New Necessity 

When our society was predominantly a rural one, the family was an eco- 
nomic unit, with each member highly important to the well-being of the 
whole in the matter of making a living. From a very early age children were 
taught to do highly useful tasks, the girls being taught to cook, to sweep, to 
dust, to sew, to care for babies, and the like, whereas the boys were depended 
upon to feed animals, to chop wood, to help in the haying and the threshing, 
to run errands, to milk, and what not. In short, children began, often as early 
as the fourth or fifth year, to do tasks which they would do for the rest of 
their lives. Furthermore, they not only were preparing for adulthood, but 
were performing tasks economically useful at the time, a fact which greatly 
augmented the training process. In this situation, children were prepared, 
beginning at a very early age under the direct and continuous supervision 
of their parents, not only to perform tasks highly important in the economics 
of their own future family relations, but also to perform them in a coopera- 
tive way. Of the two elements of training the latter was perhaps the more 
important, for it taught them how to work together, and nothing is more 
significant in marital relations than the capacity for joint functioning, no 
matter what the task at hand. 

Nowadays, in our largely urban society, the family is no longer the eco- 
nomic, religious, educational, or recreational unit of society. Today it takes 
far more time and patience to teach a child to do the household tasks than 
to do them continuously oneself. Indeed, from the standpoint of immediate 
eflSciency there is no reason to teach a child these “chores,” for they are 
neither so numerous nor so onerous that the adults cannot accomplish them 
in a fairly short time with the help of such conveniences as vacuum cleaners, 
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washing machines, electric mangles, and food mixers. The shrinking size 
of the home and family and the lack of outside “chores” have done their part 
in chang|ing the housekeeping picture. Clothing is now mostly ready made, 
canning is done mainly in factories, bread is baked in bakeries. To the urban 
child, milk comes from botdes, eggs from cartons, and cows and chickens 
exist largely as illustrations in picture books. Girls seldom learn homemak- 
ing at home. In fact, even that proportion of girls who take home economics 
courses in high schools or in colleges is quite small. It is a fad of our times 
that a young woman must act as if she never expected to marry until she is 
definitely engaged, and hence most young women pretend, consciously or 
unconsciously, that they plan to carve out careers for themselves. Those who 
do take home economics courses stoutly maintain that they are planning to 
teach or to be dietitians; and very few college students, men or women, are 
even so brave as to confess openly that they are studying child psychology 
for the purpose of being more understanding fathers or mothers. 

Indeed, it may be said that our society does not adequately prepare chil- 
dren and youths for the roles they will be expected to play as adults. Our 
culture has a sharp discontinuity in patterns between those prescribing child- 
hood and youthful behavior and those describing adult behavior. In most 
societies the child is inducted gradually into adult culture, in practice as well 
as through precept. There is for persons growing up in these societies no 
sharp transition in this process which the sociologists call socialization. In 
our society, as it becomes increasingly dependent on a highly complicated 
technology and a correspondingly complex specialization in the professions, 
and as the home is stripped of its education^ functions, there is an increas- 
ing chasm between the world of the pre-adult and that of the adult. This is 
as true of family living as it is of one’s professional life. 

It is therefore far more necessary today than formerly for couples to pre- 
pare for marriage during the engagement period. This preparation must 
include a great deal more conscious planning than formerly, for those who 
lived a hundred years ago had developed a “second nature” regarding home- 
making by the time they were ready to marry. Moreover, there are far more 
choices to be made by couples today than there used to be, since specializa- 
tion and differentiation in every aspect of life have complicated almost every 
situation — whether to live in the city or in the country; whether to build, 
buy, or rent; whether to have no children, a few children, or many children; 
whether to live charily in order to build up security for old age or to live in 
the present “in order to get the most out of life”; whether to find recreation 
separately or together; whether to make the home a canning, baking, gar- 
dening, sewing, woodworking center of almost self-sufficient proportions (i 
la Borsodi), or to find a one-room apartment for sleeping headquarters only. 

The final choice made in any one of these instances will reflect in no 
small measure the backgrounds of the persons involved. So, though it may 
not have occurred to you before, mutual planning is an excellent way of test- 
ing the assortativeness of the match. But mutual planning is not simply a 
way of testing for the matching of personalities and the backgrounds of 
which they are so largely products. Mutual planning is, more significandy, 
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singly an aspect of purposive role-playing — the very stuff out of which pair 
solidarity emerges. And finally, mutual planning is not some^ng which is 
peculiar to the engagement period. It is, rather, a most important ingredient 
of role-playing throughout Ufe. 

Exploring Other Aspects of Personality and Social Role 

To know thoroughly the various facets of a prospective mate’s personality 
before becoming engaged would be desirable, but most lovers do not. Nor 
should they be too severely blamed for this, for the courtship situation in our 
society is very highly standardized and stereotyped, making possible an easy 
masking of distinctive personality traits through the assumption of the 
highly stylized and generally accepted courtship role. 

Consequently, if a young lover is to find out the significant features of 
his prospective spouse’s personality, he must do so during the engagement. 
Fortunately, the code makes it possible to learn much about family back- 
ground during engagement, inasmuch as it allows each member of the pair 
to visit the family of the other. In such direct acquaintanceship much more 
can be learned than through mere verbal descriptioa by the prospective mate, 
for the matching of family backgrounds is to some extent a matter of “feel” 
and not alone the finding of similarity in incomes, educational achievements, 
religious interests, and other easily verbalized data. There is nothing mysti- 
cal about this “feel,” for it represents an unconscious or semiconscious sens- 
ing of similarity or strangeness in ways of behavior. Furthermore, getting 
acquainted with the beloved’s parents and brothers and sisters enables one to 
evaluate more clearly the significance of the loved one’s own personality 
traits and thus to mitigate the blinding effects of romantic love. No oppor- 
tunity to visit with the aflSanced’s parents and siblings should be missed — 
even though the ordeal may seem somewhat painful at first. 

The engagement period, with its intimate living, also makes it possible 
for each to discover significant personality differences. Many of these are not 
uncovered by the Burgcss-Wallin test we recommended above. Often these 
have to be experienced in the intimacy of the engagement, rather than ra- 
tionally arrived at through conscious thought and discussion. Differing likes 
and dislikes in literature, drama, music, house furnishings, and architecture 
may seem trivial during the free and easy period of “dating,” but during 
engagement they can be seen in somewhat the same perspective in which they 
will be seen after marriage. The greater the intimacy and the exclusiveness of 
a relationship, the greater is the importance of little traits of character, little 
likes and aversions, little twists and idiosyncrasies of manner, gait, speech, 
bearing, haircut, wearing of clothing, shine of the shoes, litde differences in 
habits of cleanliness, orderliness, promptness, and the like. Far more impor- 
tant, of course, are such items as a difference in life philosophies, disparity 
in fundamental life wishes, and divergence as measured on the introversion- 
extroversion scale, particularly as these shape the roles played and the roles 
expected. 

Although, we repeat, many of these differences must be experienced in 
the give-and-take of role-playing in order to be evaluated, much can be de- 
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termined as to the advisability of the match by way of the give-and-take of 
mutual discussion. If some topic brings, to one or both, reticence and unwill- 
ingness to talk, it ought to be examined with a great deal of care, for little 
can be successfully hidden behind reticence or secrecy in the marital relation- 
ship. “We don’t talk about that” may make a nice cloak for a highly charged 
emotional situation in a song hit, but unfortunately in married life the in- 
tense emotion breaks forth almost inevitably in bitter talk and tears. Early 
discussion and analysis of sensitive spots serves to anesthetize them — in 
some cases, for life. 

Major personality defects should be detected during the engagement if 
they have not been discovered before. Parent fixation, inferiority complex, 
acute alcoholism, criminaloid tendency, mental imbalance, chronic ill health 
(imagined or otherwise), extreme cgocentricity, and negativism arc all de- 
cided handicaps, any one of which is more than the average marriage can 
bear. As Himes points out, marriage cannot be a successful reform school, 
nor, for that matter, can the engagement period*. 

There is a great danger that the conventional courtship masks which hide 
distinctive characteristics of temperament may extend through the engage- 
ment period and thus make impossible any attempt at evaluation of differ- 
ences. One way to avoid this is to engage in activities which involve frequent 
crises of one kind or another, for anyone who is confronted by a crisis is 
thrown off his usual, habitual ways of reacting and tends to expose his basic 
traits. It is difficult if not impossible to advise what to do in order to be con- 
fronted with crises. Most of us avoid them whenever we can. It remains true, 
however, that many a girl has seen a new and sinister side of a lover’s char- 
acter when a puncture occurred and the spare turned out to be flat. Perhaps 
the most sensible thing to do is to minimize the time spent in the conven- 
tional amusements, such as the movies and dancing, in order to seek out 
mutually interesting but less conventional pursuits-in-common, such as 
hobby cookery (how do you behave when you scald your thumb?), distance 
canoeing, ornithological photography, and the like. And remember — it isn’t 
cricket to set a trap which will be a crisis for your partner but not for you! 
The main point of matching for background and personality congruence is 
not to see how your mate suits you, but to see how you mutually suit each 
other as you cooperate in joint functioning of all ^inds. It makes a great deal 
of difference both in engagement and in marriage where your point of refer- 
ence lies — whether it is in yourself and in your own litde selfish whims, 
fancies, and foibles or whether it is in the mutuality of the relationship with 
a mate whose personality is at all times considered fully as important and 
(with respect to being “pushed around” and experimented upon) as invio- 
lable as your own. 

How Long Should an Engagement Be? 

“When should we get married?” is a mutual question asked almost daily 
by many engaged couples. There are multitudinous considerations involved 
here, such as the amount of money a couple ought to have, the kind of job 
the breadwinner should have, his prospects for immediate advancement, 
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whether to live with in-laws for a time, whether the wife-to-be ought to con- 
tinue working, whether to wait until all in-laws approve more heartily. Lay- 
ing these aside for the moment, however, there is a fundamental question 
which ought to be considered first, the answer to which is not subject to as 
many qualifications as the answers to these highly relative problems. This is 
a question which faces every engaged couple, whether or not they are con- 
fronted with any of the questions just mentioned. The question is *‘Does a 
long engagement have any values per se?** 

Most people will answer “No” almost immediately to that question, for 
it is common in our society to regard long engagements as an evil. Most 
parents advise their sons and daughters against long engagements. The force 
of ritual and ceremony in our culture operates to shorten the period of en- 
gagement, for an engagement that is to be a long one is frequently not an- 
nounced with the usual party, and the period itself often has fewer parties 
and showers for the bride-to-be. Yet if we consider for a moment the major 
function of the engagement period in our society — to provide for personal- 
ity testing and exploration — we come to the conclusion that the short en- 
gagement is not entirely desirable, since it may not allow enough time for 
this process of matching and experimentation to take place. Furthermore, we 
have to admit that an engagement which is one continuous whirl of gay 
parties is ordinarily a poor preview of the kind of life to be experienced 
after marriage. Instead of encouraging the unmasking of the courtship 
“front,” which is really made to order for just such a round of social appear- 
ances, the members of the pair are encouraged to maintain the fiction of 
courtship days. 

We now have some definite evidence that long engagements are to be 
preferred over short ones. Burgess and Cottrell, in their study of 526 couples, 
discovered that couples whose engagement was less than three months had 
a much poorer adjustment than ^ose who were engaged for from three to 
eight months, and the latter, in turn, were more poorly adjusted than those 
engaged anywhere from nine to twenty-three months. The best-adjusted 
couples were found to be those whose engagements had lasted two years or 
more. Half of those having had an engagement of less than three months 
had a poor marital adjustment, according to the Burgess-Cottrell method of 
rating, while only ii per cent of those whose engagement lasted two years 
or longer had a poor marital adjustment. On the other hand, while only 
about one fourth of those engaged for less than three months had good 
marital-adjustment scores, almost two thirds of those engaged two years or 
more had a good adjustment.^^ The study of 792 couples by Terman and as- 
sociates, published somewhat earlier than the Burgess-Cottrell study, indi- 
cates essentially the same thing. In this study the mean happiness scores went 
up steadily in relation to len^ of engagement, those having been engaged 
five years or longer having die highest scores.^^ While some of the ^ffer- 
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cnees in Terman’s study arc not statistically significant, their corroboration 
by the Burgcss-Cottrcll study gives them enhanced validity. 

These findings, as Burgess and Cottrell point out, give further support 
to the principle that companionship rather than romantic love forms the best 
sustaining force for a long-lasting and mutually satisfying marital relation. 
The notion that boy-girl relationships should be allowed to mature over a 
period in time is antithetical to the romantic dogma that love (usually at first 
sight) is “all that matters.” 

The Problem of Sex in Engagement 

Perhaps one of the foremost reasons why a short engagement is considered 
superior to a long one is that a brief engagement tends to enable the couple 
to avoid having to face the problem presented by the drive toward |;rcatcr 
and greater sexual intimacy during the betrothal period. This reason is usu- 
ally not verbalized and it is often unconscious in its operation, but it is never- 
theless a potent reason with a good deal of apparent logical soundness. The 
problem of sexual intimacy is a very difficult one for an engaged couple to 
solve. 

On the one hand, the mores allow a great deal of physical intimacy not 
condoned in ordinary “dating.” On the other hand, sexual intercourse prior 
to marriage is condemned, although the natural conclusion to physical caress- 
ing is the completed sex act. All the physical processes set in motion by 
caressing and mutual fondling press toward that conclusion. To stop short 
of complete sexual union is accomplished only by the operation of strong 
inhibitions established early in youth — inhibitions which arc largely im- 
planted as a result of the working of the mores. 

Certain widespread notions in our society have tended to work in a direc- 
tion opposed to that of the mores of chastity in the engagement period; 
otherwise these compulsives would be much more universally effective not 
only in preventing premarital sexual intercourse but also in ending the inner 
conflict which occurs in the minds of engaged couples. 

These notions come from various sources and often have little in com- 
mon except their result — to mitigate the effects of the mores. One of them 
is the notion that long-continued caressing without the culmination of the 
sex act results in inability either to complete the act or to enjoy it — in short, 
that sexual foreplay ceases to be foreplay and becomes the sexual aim or end. 
Another notion is that a couple in love and intending to marry is psycho- 
logically wedded and hence can go ahead to culmination of that love. A 
third notion prevalent in our society is^that the main cause of unhappiness in 
marriage is sexual incompatibility, and that to avoid an unhappy marriage 
one should engage in sexual interdburse with a prospective mate prior to 
marriage in order to test sexual harmony of the match. 

These notions have varying amounts of validity. Certain people do seem 
to develop an interest far greater than normal in sexual foreplay, so that this 
interest interferes with or completely blocks the culmination in sexual union. 
We are not sure, however, how this abnormality develops or what propor- 
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tion of couides are subject to it. It is highly probable that improper sex edu- 
cation during an impressionable peric^ and the adult attitudes resulting 
therefrom are in the main responsible for the development of such abnormal- 
ity. If the attitudes remain healthy, frigidity and impotence will not develop. 

The fallacy in the notion that a couple in love, being psychologically 
wedded, is entided to sexual relations is obvious, of course. Marriage is a 
concern not only of the pair but also of the group. The ceremonies express 
society’s approval of the match; and incidentally, these rites have a significant 
effect on the future solidarity of the match, lending stability and reinforce- 
ment to the inner unity through public understanding and public defining 
of the relationship. Without ^s public recognition family stability is im- 
possible, and without fiimily stability children, society’s main concern, be- 
come foundlings or otherwise wards of the state. 

The nodon that most marital unhappiness stems from sexual incompat- 
ibility 'is completely erroneous. It is equally fallacious to suppose that trial 
intercourse, under conditions of surreptitiousness, fright, and discomfort, 
will give any real indicadon as to the possibilities of mutual sex harmony. 
True, the thrill and the novelty of the experience may counterbalance the 
unfavorable conditions in some instances, but it is certainly not fair to say, 
if the act under such conditions turns out to be painful and unenjoyable, that 
this is a result of sexual incompatibility. Sexual harmony is usually the result 
of mutual adjustment taking place over an extended period of time, and can- 
not be said either to exist or not to exist at the outset. Furthermore, most 
sexual incompatibility is not physical but is, rather, the result of attitudes; 
and atdtudes are ordinarily capable of being brought into mutual adjust- 
ment. So the difference between sexual harmony and sexual incompatibility 
becomes only one of degree on an atdtudinal scale. 

The importance of these and similar notions, however, has little relation 
to their logical validity; it results, rather, from the fact that they have been 
and are being believed in and accepted as true. This ma^es them a part of 
social reality and as such they are real in their consequences; namely, in 
midgadng the inhibiting effect of the mores of premarital chastity and con- 
dnence. 

Perhaps more important than these nodons, each of which has a kind of 
pseudo-radonale, is the basic paradox in our culture regarding sex. On the 
one hand we live in a world highly supercharged with sex stimuli. A com- 
pany could scarcely sell toothbrushes without using pictures of semi-nude 
women in the adverdsements. From our literature, movies, radio programs, 
from our popular songs, our jokes, our Sunday supplements, these sex 
stimuli bombard us. On the other hand we are prudish to the extreme in a 
wide variety of matters relating to sex. There are restriedng taboos on every 
hand. These operate pardcularly widi respect to the manifestations of any 
overt visible responses to the rain of sdmuli.®^ This cultural discrepancy 
has a profoimd effect on the thinking and behavior of young men and 
women. Sensing the hypocrisy in the implied nodon that the gay, bright 
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world of sex all about us is merely make-believe, they are in a quandary 
over what significance the verbal mores have. Many of them simply begin to 
ignore the mores. 

There are many who will doubt the truth of the assertion that these 
mores no longer operate as effectively as they once did. Fortunately, we no 
longer have to rely upon impressionistic and conjectural remarks in our con- 
clusions respecting premarital intercourse. If Tcrman’s sample were an ac- 
curate cross section of the United States his findings would be startling. We 
are, in any case, sobered by his results. The percentage of virgins at marriage 
in his sample declined regularly from those born before i^, through the 
decade of 1890-1899, to those born in 1910 or after. More than 85 per cent 
of the women and slighdy over half of the men born before 1890 were vir- 
gins at marriage, while only 13.6 per cent of the men and 31.7 per cent of the 
women born after 1910 were virgins at marriage.^® Two other findings of 
Terman hold interest for us: (i) die difference in marital happiness between 
those of his sample who were virgins at marriage and those who were not 
is not nearly as great as the Victorian moralists would have us believe; and 
(2) those marrying between the ages of twenty-five and twenty-nine had 
less premarital sex experience than those marrying earlier. 

A recent study of a sample of 613 subjects tends in a general way to 
corroborate the Terman findings, for while only 31.6 per cent of the men 
and 9.1 per cent of the women reported premarital coitus, these lower fig- 
ures may be presumed to be more than accounted for by the fact that a large 
percentage of the sample was drawn from highly conservative and conven- 
tional groups. It is, for example, interesting to note that of the 148 ministers 
and theology students in this sample, approximately 20 per cent reported pre- 
marital sexual intercourse. 

All this presents a rather complicated, and to some extent a shocking, 
picture. The mores of premarital sex relations do not correspond at all with 
the practices, and divergence between the two is becoming greater year by 
year. Hornell Hart suggests that a young couple avoid the drive toward pre- 
marital sexual intercourse by minimizing the amount of time they are alone 
together, by spending more of their time with friends, and by setting defi- 
nite limits past which it is mutually agreed they shall not go in their caresses. 
Norman Himes believes that a better solution lies in early marriage (sub- 
sidized if necessary — and it usually is! — by the parents). Neither is a thor- 
oughly satisfactory solution. Not every couple can, by a simple act of will, set 
a limit so firm and solid as to be impervious to the rationalizations which 
arise constantly from the persistent drive toward full sexual Ratification, or 
to the constant attacks on such a voluntary barrier from stories that “lots of 
other couples are getting away with it.” As for early marriage, we have al- 
ready seen that the longer the acquaintance, the longer the courtship, and 
the longer the engagement, the greater the probability of marital happiness, 
generally speaking. Early marriage is thus a definite risk unless it fulfills 
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these requisites, and this it seldom can do. Nevertheless the alternatives sug- 
gested by Hart and Himes may provide solutions for a large number of 
couples contemplating marriage. 

A fatal mistake is made in assuming that since such a large number of 
young couples break the formal code of engagement behavior, no conse- 
quences are entailed by so doing. On the contrary, whenever two people 
break this code and go on to the culmination of the sex act they take upon 
themselves the entire responsibility for its consequences. Should pregnancy 
result or should they be apprehended, they are treated in much the same way 
they would be if there were no such divergence between code and general 
practice. The everybody’s-doingj-it argument may be influential in bringing 
about the breaking of the code, but after the code is broken this argument 
often recedes from consciousness while the code demands and receives its 
pound of flesh in the form of a feeling of guilt. Codes are curious, because 
they are both outside and within each of us, and while it is often possible to 
evade the external aspects of a code, it is very rarely possible to avoid the in- 
ternal consequences of such evasion. 

Planning the Size of the Family 

In this day when the size of the family is much more subject to control 
than previously, it is important for an engaged couple to discuss rather thor- 
oughly with each other their ideas about how many children they desire, 
how widely spaced they wish them, and when they want the first one. This 
discussion is worth while, not because it leads to blueprints which will be 
followed in absolute detail, but rather because the two have to reach some 
kind of initial understanding of each other’s general point of view regarding 
family size. From this initial understanding many a tack is usually taken 
as the winds of fortune and the zephyrs of fancy change, but once the under- 
standing is achieved the changes of course and direction are made together 
and not separately. It is particularly important to discuss plans with respect 
to children if one of the pair does not desire any at all. All couples who arc 
planning to marry ought to consider the findings of Burgess and Cottrell re- 
garding the relation between the wish for children and the presence or ab- 
sence of them on the one hand, and marital adjustment on the other. These 
authors found those without children but desiring them to be the best- 
adjusted group. Only about 10 per cent of these had a poor adjustment, 
while almost two thirds had a good adjustment. Twenty per cent of the 
couples having and desiring children had a poor marital adjustment score, 
while almost half of them l^d a good adjustment. Exaedy 55 per cent of the 
couples having and desiring no children had a poor adjustment, while only 
slighdy more than 20 per cent had a good adjustment. Those having children 
against the wishes of one or both had the poorest record of all, two thirds 
having a poor adjustment and only a trifle over ii per cent of them having 
a good adjustment.^^ While it is possible that the desire not to have children 
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may be subsequent to marital maladjustment in some cases, it remains prob- 
able that those who enter marriage with a mutual desire for children have a 
inarkedly better chance for marital adjustment than those couples of which 
either one or both do not desire children. Certainly, failure to reach an 
understanding before marriage regarding whether or not to have children is 
a mistake wluch ought to be avoided. 

Regarding the number of children to have, few couples can plan with 
any definiteness in the engagement period. As Himes points out, the girl’s 
expressed hopes for a large number of children ought not to be taken too 
seriously by the boy (just as, incidentally, his daydreams about the mansion 
they’ll build to house them ought to be considerably discounted by the girl). 
A good many girls plan to have a “dozen” but end up having only two or 
three. Yet it is rather refreshing for an engaged couple to plan regarding 
the number of children they hope to have, and there is no harm in it as long 
as they do not take each other too seriously. 

The spacing of the children, too, is a problem which usually cannot be 
decided with much definiteness in the engagement period but can be dis- 
cussed to advantage. Both the number of children and the spacing of them 
are affected by group patterns; each couple tends to pattern after others in 
the size and spacing of its family. Again, the economic prosperity of each 
family has an important effect on the spacing of children, for during periods 
of depression or unemployment middle-class families, in particular, tend to 
postpone the next baby until times get better. It is well for engaged couples 
to recognize these and other factors which in the future might affect the 
carrying out of their present plans. 

One of the most salutary effects of planning for children is that in this 
way engaged couples begin to be dimly aware of their coming responsibil- 
ities and duties as parents. Probably much more important than spinning 
dreams about the number of children they hope to have and the spacing of 
these children is the engaged couple’s discussion of the proper ways to teach, 
discipline, and care for the children they desire. Through this discussion the 
two are enabled, if they are wise, to get good glimpses of very fundamental 
patterns within each other’s personalities; for one’s philosophy of child rear- 
ing is usually a basic character trait, stemming as it does from one’s own 
early upbringing and thus reflecting even one’s parents’ philosophy. Terman, 
it will be remembered from the preceding chapter, found that happiness in 
marriage is closely related to childhood happiness, which in turn is correlated 
with a firm but not harsh discipline experienced in childhood. These arc very 
crucial points, which ought to be kept in mind during the mutual testing of 
the engagement period and particularly in the discussion of child training 
and discipline. If one of the pair has experienced a childhood of severe and 
harsh discipline, he is not only a poor risk as a partner but he may likewise 
make a very poor parent. 
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Cultural Contradictions and Inner Doubts 

One of the dogmas held by the cult of romance is that once you have 
fallen in love you are no longer subject to doubts and misgivings: either you 
l(now, intuitively, that you arc in love, or what you are experiencing is not 
true love at all. Like a good many other notions surroundin|[ romantic love 
this is misleading. Any two people who endeavor to solve mutually the vari- 
ety of problems presented in the whole panorama of the life which is facing 
them are almost sure to find areas of disagreement and misunderstanding. 
The application of the romantic standard in such an instance only results 
in the mass production of large mountains out of quite ordinary molehills, 
for it means that the slightest misunderstanding between the two challenges 
the basic validity of the whole relationship. This is decidedly unwarranted 
and unrealistic. An engaged couple will do well to accept at the outset the 
fact that they doubtless will have not only occasional misunderstandings but 
also concomitant inner doubts and frequent emotional ambivalence as well. 
They must therefore begin at once to judge the quality of the relation be- 
tween them, not on the basis of the presence or absence of absolute agree- 
ment and harmony, but rather on the significance of the clashes and doubts 
that will undoubtedly arise, and to set up some kind of machinery for iron- 
ing out minor disputes and inner conflicts. 

One way to acquire a healthy, balanced view toward these inevitable diffi- 
culties is to survey carefully the aspects of the engagement itself which make 
for ambivalence and doubts. First of ail, the engagement often comes at a 
time when the yoimg man or young woman is still struggling for inde- 
pendence and heterosexuality, while clutching at the security of the old 
parental dependence and the responses of a transitory homosexual relation. 
This struggle alone is sufficient to generate a whole host of doubts, mixed 
feelings, and inner conflicts, and when the weighty problems of an approach- 
ing marriage are added to it, the result is sometimes a serious strain upon 
the resiliency of the personality. Usually this struggle dies as one “grows up.” 

In the second place, the dream or image of a perfect mate, which has been 
built up throughout childhood and youth by highly emotional relationships 
of identification with, and idealization of, a parent, sibling, or other hero, is 
of necessity altered into congruence with the worldly and somewhat imper- 
fect characteristics of the actual mate-in-the-fiesh. This is never a pleasant 
process, and few there are who can go through it without pangs of disap- 
pointment. There are always times when one suffers more from nostalgia 
for the original dream image in its pristine purity than from frustrated de- 
sire for the actual mate, and there is frequently ensuing ambivalence as to 
the advisability of looking further fr>r a more perfect incarnation of the 
dream mate. This, too, is in most cases a transitory source of inner doubt. 

In the third place, a kind of circularity is frequent. Here inner strife is 
projected outwards in the form of a lovers’ quarrel; but thanks to the opera- 
tion of the romantic dogmas regarding the import of misunderstandings, this 
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reacts to augment the original inner conflict — and so on back and forth 
until both inner and outer conflict have reached major proportions. This cir- 
cularity is rendered inoperative by understanding the mechanisms which are 
at work — the romantic notions, the projections of inner conflict, and the 
internalization of outer quarrels. 

Fourth, there is often a carry-over, from the prcbetrothal courtship period 
into the engagement itself, of certain patterns and attitudes of exploitation de- 
scribed by Folsom in Chapter Seven. In most cases, unfortunately, there is 
nothing transitory about these attitudes, and it is not uncommon for them to 
be carried on into the marriage relation. They operate to block mutuality 
and to destroy the “sharing in” of the relation. The insidiousness of these 
attitudes is greatly enhanced by the fact that they are usually not consciously 
recognized. They can be dealt with only if they can be brought out into the 
open where they can be thoroughly examined. This calls for constaqt and 
scrupulous self-searching and for inner honesty. 

Fifth, inner conflicts are the internal counterpart of the pulling and haul- 
ing among the various dyadic groups to which each meml^r of the engage- 
ment pair belongs. Some of these “outside” loyalities are strong, yet must be 
broken or moderated if the engagement pair solidarity is to develop. Triadic 
relations, attempting to bridge these external conflicts, wax and wane, leav- 
ing their consequences chiefly in the form of doubts and inner strain. 

Finally, inner conflict arises from the fact that engagement is in some 
ways a hybrid between the courtship situation with its dalliance and free and 
easy play on the one hand, and marriage with its assumption of adult respon- 
sibilities on the other. The conflicting definitions of the situation involved in 
engagement lead direedy to mixed feelings and inner struggles, and there is 
probably no remedy for this ambiguity in our culture patterns. Why.? Be- 
cause culture is a thing which cannot be repealed or enacted, but must grow 
and change through generations by tiny accretions and infinitesimal erosions. 

Elopement: Psychic and Social Flight 

Mixed feelings are obviously a normal accompaniment of the testing 
process with which we have been concerned during so much of this chapter. 
When one is in the throes of inner conflict there is usually a drive to find 
mental escape through some means or other. There are two such escapes 
available: one is elopement, and the other is the breaking of the engagement. 

It may seem strange to some that we consider elopement as an escape 
from inner misgivings, yet in a good many instances that is exactly what it 
is, even though conflict with parents is usually the apparent cause. The lat- 
ter, in such cases, results largely from a projection of the inner conflict. Like 
any mental escape, such elopement is psychically unhealthy because it is 
illogical, unrealistic, and inappropriate to the situation at hand. It therefore 
does not solve the problems but leads the two to shut their eyes to them and 
to postpone the solution. Inner conflicts arc only temporarily anesthetized by 
flights of this sort. Married life often acts like a dash of cold water to re- 
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awaken these inner tensions. At this point they are often projected toward 
the partner, resulting quite probably in flight again, this time one from the 
other. 

There are two important objections to elopement, aside from those con- 
nected with its frequent function as an escape mechanism. One is that, com- 
ing as it usually does before the engagement has been publicly announced, 
elopement by-passes the engagement period with its valuable testing, match- 
ing, and experimentation in intimate living, and thus denies the two those 
important values which come from the engagement’s gradual mental prepa- 
ration for marriage. The other objection is that “running off to get mar- 
ried” often angers parents and friends. This is not surprising, since it is 
usually the parents from whom the couple is ostensibly running away. The 
anger itself is not so important, but since it often represents a complete sever- 
ing of ties which act in most cases as outer supports of a couple’s inner soli- 
darity, it bodes ill for the continuity and stability of the relationship. As we 
have previously noted, an important function of the engagement is to pro- 
vide a test of public approval and of friends’ approval, since “outside” accept- 
ance of the couple is highly important to its continued well-being. Before 
two people are married they look upon being alone together as one of the 
highest values of life. Afterward they soon find that it is easily possible to 
get too much of a good thing. If they have eloped and have thus cut them- 
selves off from a large number of close friends and relatives, they will often 
find themselves alone together far more than they wish. 

Breaking an Engagement 

The breaking of the engagement, too, may represent an attempt to escape 
from the doubts and misgivings which have arisen from the engagement 
situation in and of itself. Such doubts do not necessarily have anything 
directly to do with the poorly matched characteristics of the two personalities 
involved or the suitability of the relation. There are some persons who can 
never quite bring themselves to go through with all that is involved in en- 
gagement and marriage — among other things, with the severance of early 
ties and the renunciation of dependence upon parents, plus the development 
of an exclusive loyalty to the mate-to-be. For these the breaking of an en- 
gagement, like the elopement, is often not a realistic solution but an escape 
from the same mental quandary. The difference is merely in the direction 
chosen for the escape. 

If the couple, after testing the relation, have found it lacking in con- 
gruence and mutuality, the breaking of the engagement may of course be a 
logical solution. The possibility of breaking the relationship without exces- 
sively drastic results, particularly without bringing down the opprobrium 
of the community, is one of the major reasons for having an engagement 
period at all. How to distinguish between doubts arising from genuine ill- 
nmtehing and those coming from intrinsic aspects of “growing up” and the 
complete changing of one’s role and status is, however, a severe test of judg- 
ment. Those who make this distinction the most intelligently are those who 
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have come, through reading and through intelligent introspection, to recog- 
nize the earmarks of endogenous doubting and to understand its sources 
within themselves. 

The breaking of an engagement is rarely an easy matter even in those 
instances in which ill-suitedness thoroughly justifies it. Almost inevitably, 
significant amounts of identification and idealization have gone on and the 
self of each has expanded to include the other person, so that the breaking 
of the relation is like divorce or- bereavement in that it represents a certain 
amount of disintegration of the self. As in divorce or bereavement, hostile 
and aggressive attitudes formerly directed toward the mate become directed 
toward one’s own ego, resulting in melancholia and in extreme cases in 
suicidal attempts. For mental health and balance, those caught in the situa- 
tion of a broken engagement ought to interest themselves as deeply as pos- 
sible in vocational or avocational pursuits which have an intrinsic appeal to 
them. They ought also to impose upon themselves restrictions, at least for 
a time, with respect to becoming embroiled in new affairs in order to avoid 
the “rebound” with its well-known blindness and irrationality. Himes’s sug- 
gestion that those who decide to break an engagement would do well to 
seek a change of scene may in some instances be good advice while in others 
it may be bad. When there is a tendency toward melancholia, to withdraw 
somewhere into solitariness is an invitation to suicide. Normally, however, 
getting away from old scenes and friends who call to mind the broken rela- 
tion is very helpful to one who desires to forget. But far better is it to have 
little or nothing to forget, and therefore to have no need to imitate Jim of 
Huckleberry Finn fame by inscribing on the walls of the prison house, 
“Here a captive heart busted.” Therefore, be engaged not too well, but wisely. 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION OR REPORTS 

1. Describe the personality and background characteristics of two or three upper- 
middle class couples who kept their engagements secret. Does this give any 
insight into the function of publicly announcing the engagement? 

2. List the ways in which the engagement in our society operates to exert group 
control over individual behavior. Then make a list of ^e aspects of engage- 
ment which seem to you to represent nonfunctional cultural lag: 

3. Would American marriages have more stability if betrothals were arranged 
by the parents rather than by couples themselves? Discuss the other relative 
merits of such arranged marriages as contrasted with those based on romantic 
love and individual choice. What general elements in our cultural ethos run 
counter to the idea of parental arrangement of marriages? 

4. Suppose you were given the power to change our mores and our patterns 
of behavior during the engagement. In what ways would you alter them: (i) 
with respect to sexual intimacy; (2) as regards the custom of spending much 
time at movies and dances; (3) by adding activities which will continue after 
marriage; and (4) with respect to length of engagement and early marriage? 

5. Examine your answers to questions under topic 4 above. Which of the modi- 
fications you have suggested are actually possible at present thanks to the 
wide range of cultural Alternatives? Which arc impossible, and for what 
reasons? What do you conclude regarding the possibilities for a rationally 
planned engagement in our (relatively) secular society? 

6. How much of one’s past affairs and intimacies should one tell his mate be- 
fore marriage? Discuss the pros and cons of this problem. 

7. In how far is it possible or desirable to keep the engagement pair relation 
compartmenulized and separated from the other dyadic relations in which 
each of the pair is involved? 

8. Give a brief life history of someone whose courtship included two or more 
broken engagements. Does this personality sketch give any clues to the ex- 
planation of this type of behavior? 

9. Write a case history of a married couple of your acquaintance who eloped 
to marry, emphasizing any problems which seem to stem from missing the 
engagement period of mutual testing. 

10. Set up a model for a research project in which you suggest possible methods 
for testing the congruence of common and complementary, actual and in- 
tended roles of engaged couples. Explore the possibilities of measuring the 
significance of personality traits and background foctors for specific types of 
role-playing. 



Q>apter Ten 

Taking Physical Factors into Account 

EDGAR S. GORDON 

The Significance of Physical Factors 

In any consideration of the problems involved in preparation for marriage, 
the physical factors must of necessity receive a large share of attention, since 
the success or failure of the marriage venture may be determined to a con- 
siderable degree by the knowledge and adaptability of both partners in this 
phase of their relation. The exact relative importance of the combined physi- 
cal factors is difficult to state, and varies in the opinions of various observers. 
It is a matter of common observation, however, that marriage partnerships 
which arc based chiefly or exclusively upon physical attraction have a poor 
chance of success. Indeed, most qualified students of the family feel that the 
temperamental, intellectual, and spiritual elements arc perhaps of more fun- 
damental importance than sexual attraction and compatibility. It is probably 
wisest to consider the latter as only one supplementary building block in the 
stability of the marriage partnership. Terman and his associates, on the basis 
of their extensive study, state: **Our data indicate that the influence of the 
sexual factors is at most no greater than that of the combined personality 
and background factors, and that it is probably less.”^ This study shows 
with equd clarity that partners who are psychic^ly and socially well mated 
are likely to show a high degree of tolerance for the things that are unsatis- 
factory in their sexual relations. This it would be as erroneous to overesti- 
mate as it would be to underestimate the importance of sex as a determining 
factor in marital happiness. 

In spite of this conservatism in estimating the role played by all the com- 
bined physical factors, it is true that many marital unions have been broken 
by sexual incompatibility either as the dominant or as an important con- 
tributing cause. It is probable that a large portion of these tragedies might 
be averted if marriage partners would make an earnest attempt to under- 
stand all phases of the marital relation, including the physical phases. 

The pattern of behavior of both male and female animals in regard to 
sexual matters is remarkably constant throughout the animal world (with, 
of course, some minor species variations).* This behavior is the resultant of 
such an intricate mixture of psychical, emotional, physical, and endocrine 
factors that the clear-cut delimitation of the role played by any one of these 
components becomes virtually impossible. As our knowledge in this field 
has broadened, however, it has become increasingly apparent that the devel- 
opment of all phases of this entire pattern in both sexes is the result of endo- 
crine or chemical changes, brought about in response to some unexplained 

1 Lewis M. Terman and associates, PtycMogical Factors in Uaritd Happiness (New York; 

McGraw-Hill, 1938), p. 376. 

2 See Martmdale's discussioii of the family pattern of animals, pp. 

P5 
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and predetermined stimulus present in the individual from birth and prob- 
ably from conception. This unknown factor appears to be the chromosome 
pattern which is established when the sperm cell enters the ovum. Further, 
the differentiation of tissues into male or female, as it occurs in embryonic 
life, is a response to the directing force of the chromatin arrangement in the 
fertilized ovum.® 

During embryonic growth, certain groups of cells become isolated at 
various stages for the development of specid functions. Among these are 
the collections of cells on either side of the midline, in the region later to be 
occupied by the kidney, which grow and differentiate into the sexual appara- 
tus. By inspection, at this early stage, it is not possible to identify the sex of 
the embryo, since the sex organs of both sexes develop from identical struc- 
tures and the differentiation occurs so slowly that for a considerable period 
no structural differences arc apparent. Indeed, even in adult life each struc- 
ture in the organs of one sex has a homologue in the opposite sex, as, for 
example. Fallopian tubes and vas deferens, penis and clitoris, ovary and testis, 
scrotum and labia majora, etc. 

The fully developed sex organs of either sex remain more or less func- 
tionless throughout the period of childhood. During this time the individual 
is sexless in the physiological sense, except in so far as social customs make 
boys and girls aware of their differences. At puberty, the sexual phase of life 
begins through the increased activity of the sex glands, which in turn arc 
stimulated to this new function by the pituitary gland, located at the base of 
the brain. We arc still ignorant of the factors responsible for this sudden 
spontaneous activity. It tends to occur somewhat earlier in girls (twelve to 
thirteen) than in boys (fifteen to seventeen), but in each case the physiologi- 
cal and psychological changes are parallel, resulting in the well-known dif- 
ferences between the adult man and the adult woman. 

For a period of thirty to forty years, the behavior of both sexes is normally 
conditioned by the powerful force of the sex drive, which attains full ma- 
turity with completion of the pubertal changes. This is the •reproductive 
period of life, during which the desire for children expresses itself most 
strongly, the period when both men and women develop their greatest drive 
of efficiency and productiveness. In woman the age at which &e decline in 
reproductive capacity begins (the menopause or climacteric) usually varies 
from forty to fifty-five. It is often accompanied by severe emotional changes 
which, in association with the cessation of certain physical functions, may 
make this a difficult period. In men, a climacteric may also occur, although 
it is much less common. Physical capacity for reproduction often declines in 
intensity at fifty to sixty years, but authentic instances of fatherhood at 
ninety-nve have been recorded. 

The Anatomy and Physiology of Sex: Male 

The testis, or male sex gland, is a rounded and elongated organ about 
the size of a small walnut, located normally in a pouch of skin called the 
® See Owen’s discussion, pp. 423-430. 
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scrotum. (Sec Figure 2.) Each testicle is suspended by a spermatic cord 
which contains the blood vessels and nerves necessary to supply the testicle, 
and the vas deferens or excretory duct by means of which the spermatic 
fluid is conveyed to the outside. Since the left spermatic cord is somewhat 
longer than the right, the left testicle normally hangs slightly lower. The 
course of the spermatic cord is of great importance. It passes upward from 
the scrotum and over the top of the pubic bone, where it lies just beneath 
the skin. From here it passes through an opening in the muscles of the ab- 
dominal wall, thence into the lower abdominal cavity, where it turns down- 
ward next to the urinary bladder and to the prostate gland, at which point 
the vas deferens, joining with some other ducts, empties into the urethra or 
urinary passage leading away from the bladder. Of particular importance 
is the defect in the abdominal muscles through which these structures pass, 
since loops of intestine have a tendency to protrude through this opening 
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Figure 2. Anatomy of the Male Reproductive Organs 


and to follow the course of the spermatic cord into the scrotum, thus causing 
a hernia, or rupture. Such an accident must be surgically repaired by closing 
the mechanical defect, which has usually become somewhat enlarged, in the 
abdominal wall. This operation in the hands of an inexperienced surgeon is 
attended by grave danger, since any interference with the integrity of the 
spermatic cord, which normally passes through that opening, may lead to 
damage of the blood supply to the testicle on that side, thereby producing 
atrophy and loss of function. 

The testis is composed of two types of cells, each with a specific function. 
The first of these, known as the seminiferous tubules, is the glandular tissue, 
the function of which is the production of sperm cells or spermatozoa. The 
second type, the interstitial cells, elaborates the male sex hormone which, 
acting upon all the cells of the body by virtue of its wide distribution 
through the blood stream, causes the well-known secondary sex characters of 
the male, such as deep voice, beard, broad shoulders, etc. 
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The cells o£ ibt seminiferous tubules as seen through the microscope are 
arranged in rosettes, and the maturing sperm cells may be viewed in all 
stages of development, from the parent cells around the periphery to the 
mature spermatozoa in the open portion of the gland. These tubules empty 
into an elaborate system of ducts, which eventually lead the sperm cells to 
the oumde. Chief among the components of this duct system is the epididy- 
mis, an extremely coiled and convoluted tube about eighteen to twenty feet 
in length, constituting a definite soft, rather stringy mass lying immediately 
alongside the testicle. This tube serves to conduct ^e spermatozoa from the 
seminiferous tubules to the vas deferens, a larger tube about eighteen inches 
in length, which then connects with the urethra and so to the outside. 

The spermatozoa are extremely minute, actively moving (motile) cells. 
They average about one twentieth of a millimeter or one five-hundredth 
of an inch in length, and their intense moving about (motility) is due to 



Figure 3. Section of Testis Showing Spermatogenesis 


The successive stages in the maturation of sperm cells are represented by (i) the original 
parent cells (spermatogonia), and (2) the subsequent development stages (primary spermato- 
cytes, secondary spermatocytes, and spermatids). 

the propellerlike motion of their tails. Spermatozoa are inactive until they 
are brought in contact with the fluid from the prostate gland and seminal 
vesicles. These combined secretions form the semen in which the sperm cells 
are actively motile. At each normal ejaculation of semen from 200,000,000 to 
^,000,000 spermatozoa may be released. 

The prostate gland is a structure about the size of a walnut located at 
the opening of the urinary bladder and surrounding the urethra as it leaves 
that organ. The secretion of this gland is a milky fluid which is one of the 
important constituent parts of semen; its function is probably to activate 
the spermato^a to intense motility. The secretion accumulates during nor- 
mal resting conditions in the branching, irregular gland spaces, and is dis- 
charged at the time of ejaculation by contraction of muscle cells scattered 
throughout the gland. Prostatic fluid is expelled through small openings 
into ^e urethra at the point near where the ducts leading from the testes 
and seminal vesicles also enter. Thus a mixing of secretions from these three 
sources occurs at this point. 

The seminal vesicles are folded; irregularly shaped tubular pouches, each 
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one about six inches in length, but coiled in such a manner that in their 
natural condition each one is about three inches long. There are two such 
vesicles, one on each side of the midline. Their secretion, like that of the pros* 
tate, is expressed during ejaculation and is an important constituent of semen 
chiefly because it contributes toward the motility, vigor, and endurance of the 
spermatozoa. 

The penis is the copulatory organ of the male, and as such it must fulfill 
two functions: (i) it must convey the semen to the outside; and (2) it must 
be capable of assuming sufiicient rigidity to permit the deposition of sper- 
matozoa within the female genital tract. 

The ejaculatory ducts bringing the secretions from the testes, seminal 
vesicles, and the prostate gland all empty into the urethra, which serves both 
as a urinary passage and as a genital opening. The second function is accom- 
plished by means of three elongated, intricately subdivided blood sinus spaces, 
each provided with a valvelike mechanism at the outlet in the form of con- 



stricting bands of muscle. Under conditions of sexual excitement, nerve im- 
pulses are conducted through the pelvic nerves to these muscle fibers; the 
outlets to the sinuses mentioned above are thereby constricted and a sharp 
rise in pressure, due to the continued inflow of blood and a simultaneous 
obstruction to outflow, then results. The entire penis therefore becomes dis- 
tended and turgid, and assumes the rigid form commonly recognized as an 
erection. With the passing of sexual excitement the outflow of blood from 
these special sinuses is released, and the organ again becomes relaxed and 
flaccid, reassuming its original size. 

The skin surface of the penis is richly supplied with sensory nerve end- 
ings of a special typ)e, a fact which is probably correlated with the tactile 
sensitivity of the genital area. Such nerve end organs are especially abundant 
in the foreskin of the penis, the surgical removal of which by circumcision 
commonly leads to a diminution in this special type of tactile sensation.* 

The testes form in embryonic life, high in the abdomen, in close prox- 
imity to the kidney; only in the seventh month of pregnancy do they de- 
scend into the scrotum, where they remain throughout life. During its mi- 
gration, the testis is accompanied by the various nerves, blood vessels, and 
excretory ducts which have formed with it and which are necessary for its 
function. By migrating to a site outside of the body cavity proper, the testis 
enters an environmental temperature lower by several degrees than that 
found in its original location. This is apparently an important detail, sin<% 
testicular degeneration characterized by a cessation of the spermatogenic 

* This operation is performed chiefly for hygienic reasons since it insure greats cleanliness of 
the underlying i^lgin surface. Among people of orthodox Jewish ^th circumcision of male in- 
fonts is a religious ritual. 
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function follows the return of the testicle to the abdominal cavity or the arti- 
ficial raising of its environmental temperature for a prolonged period. The 
interstitial cells which produce the male sex hormone appear to be more 
resistant to degeneration resulting from an elevated temperature. Under 
certain abnormal conditions, the descent of the testes into the scrotum is 
either delayed or prevented by factors which are not clearly understood, and 
under such circumstances testicular function is impaired to such an extent 
that sterility results in adult life if treatment is too long delayed. 

Testicular function in the male is maintained at its normal level through 
constant stimulation by hormones secreted by the pituitary gland at the 
base of the brain, located in the center of the skull. If the pituitary gland 
is removed from experimental animals, or if it is accidentally destroyed in 
human beings, sexual function promptly diminishes; the testes become 
small, atrophic, and functionless. Extracts of pituitary glands will prevent 
this degeneration and will even restore function if atrophy has not proceeded 
to an irreversible point. Although the same general type of mechanism exists 
in the female, the entire function of the ovary is a cyclic one characterized 
by the regularly recurring menstrual flow. In the male, on the contrary, there 
is no good evidence that any such cycle exists, and the entire pituitary- 
testicular relationship appears to be without significant fluctuations. 

The exact mode of action of the male sex hormone is very poorly under- 
stood in spite of the fact that the chemical nature of this substance is known. 
The reasons for the onset of adolescent changes at about fifteen or sixteen 
years of age and the means by which these changes are effected still remain 
very much of a mystery. After remaining in a physiologically dormant state 
for many years the stimulus to activity arises, probably in the pituitary gland. 
The ensuing growth and functioning of testicular cells produces profound 
anatomical, physiological, and psychical changes. By virtue of the male sex 
hormone poured into the blood stream by the interstitial tissue, a great spurt 
in growth takes place, the larynx changes to produce a low-pitched voice, 
hair begins to grow on the face and other parts of the body, the shoulders 
broaden, muscles enlarge, and the relative proportions of body weight 
made up by muscle increase sharply. The genital organs and all accessory 
structures develop rapidly, and in the psychical sphere, an awareness of the 
sexual urge begins to appear, coupled with the first evidences of masculine 
energy and aggressiveness. Thus do we recognize the transition stage in a 
boy’s life known as puberty. 

Ignorant as we still are concerning most of the forces involved in this 
general pattern, it is nevertheless possible to induce these changes prema- 
turely, to increase their intensity, or to start them going if they have been 
abnormally delayed, by the administration of male sex hormone. Restoration 
of spermatogenic function is obviously quite another problem, since the 
testicle itself must produce the cells. In short, effective medical assistance 
may be offered in the production of a more masculine male, in appearance 
at least; but the restoration or improvement of his capacity to procreate is a 
more difficult matter, and one which is less often accomplished. 
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The Anatomy and Physiology of Sex: Female 

The ovaries, or female sex glands, are small rounded, flattened bodies 
about one inch in diameter located in the pelvis, one on either side of the 
midline and immediately adjacent to the womb or uterus. Like the testes in 
the male, the ovaries serve a double function: that of producing the primary 
sex cells or ova for reproduction, and the endocrine function of manufac- 
turing the female sex hormone, the chemical substance which, discharged 
directly into the blood stream, is responsible for the secondary sex character- 
istics of the female. The cyclic nature of female sex activity is well known 
because of the monthly recurrence of uterine bleeding, and there is an in- 
creased understanding of the complicated mechansims responsible for these 
phenomena. 

At the time of birth the ovaries occupy the same relative anatomical posi- 
tions that they retain throughout adult life, and each one contains approxi- 
mately 15,000 to 30,000 potential or undeveloped ova, each one of which is 
capable in later life of maturation into a ripe cell susceptible of fertilization. 
It is probable that no new ova are formed after birth, although it is known 
that multiplication of these sex cells (oogonia) continues until shortly before 
birth. Since during the normal sexually active life of a woman (from the 
age of thirteen to forty-five, a total of thirty-two years) only about four hun- 
dred of these cells come to maturity, the wide margin of safety provided by 
nature is apparent. Under normal conditions one ovum reaches maturity 
for each menstrual cycle, so that twelve to fifteen are usually discharged dur- 
ing a period of one year. 

After remaining in a quiescent and functionless state for about eleven 
to fourteen years after birth, the ovaries gradually acquire a rhythmic form 
of activity which continues for thirty years or more. The awakening of func- 
tion is in response to stimulation from the pituitary gland, but little is known 
about the onset of the entire series of changes recognized as puberty. This 
period of life is characterized by a sudden acceleration of physical growth of 
the whole body, by a change in body proportions from those of a child to 
those of a mature woman, and by the appearance of adult psychical and 
emotional patterns. The simultaneous maturation of the sex organs marks 
the initiation of reproductive fertility. 

All these changes, so far ^is can be determined, are initiated and main- 
tained (potentiated) by the female sex hormone (estrone), a chemical sub- 
stance produced by certain cells in the ovary, surrounding each ovum as it 
matures in anticipation of fertilization. Pituitary stimulation of the ovary 
in turn occurs by means of a hormone called the pituitary gonadotropic 
hormone (meaning gonad-stimulating). In the absence of this stimulation, 
as in surgical removal of the pituitary in animals or its destruction by dis- 
ease in human beings, ovarian function likewise ceases, thereby clearly indi- 
cating the dependence of the latter on the functional integrity of the pituitary 
as a driving, stimulating force. 

Each month, under the influence of the gonadotropic hormone, one 
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ovum assumes a predominant position and begins to ripen. This process 
consists in the rapid multiplication of the surrounding accessory cells to form 
a follicle or fluid-containing space. This follicular fluid, together with the 
female sex hormone it contains (estrone), is manufactured by the cells of 
the follicle, and it completely surrounds the developing ovum. Estrone is 
poured into the blood stream and thereby reaches all parts of the body. It is 
even excreted in the urine, the exact amount at any one time depending 
upon the amount being produced in the ovary. 

At about twelve to fifteen days after the beginning of the last menstrual 
period, or roughly midway between periods, the ripening process in the 
ovary reaches its peak, the intrafollicular pressure causes the whole structure 
to rupture, and the fluid and ovum escape, occasionally with slight pain and 
bleeding. The ovum is immediately passed into the dilated end of the Fallo- 
pian tube and starts on its journey to the uterus. In the ovary, at the site of 
rupture, new cells begin to grow which have an extremely important func- 



tion. Because of their yellow color, this new structure is called the corpus 
luteum and the hormone it produces is known as progesterone. This sub- 
stance has a profound effect upon all parts of the uterus: the womb lining, 
or endometrium, is microscopically changed to permit reception of the em- 
bryo, if fertilization occurs, and the stimulating action of estrone on the 
muscle is somewhat counteracted to produce a quieting effect. 

The Fallopian tubes, one on each side, are hollow muscular tubes, each 
about four inches in length, the function of ^hich is to conduct the ovum 
to the uterus after it has been discharged from the ovary. One end therefore 
communicates with the uterine cavity, while the free end, dilated into a 
pocket, partially surrounds the ovary by means of fimbriated or fingerlike 
projections. Since the ovum has no power of locomotion by itself, it must 
be propelled down the tube by means of wavelike muscular contractions, 
similar in type to those which move food materials through the intestines. 
In normal reproduction, sperm cells entering the uterus find their way 'into 
die Fallopian tubes and propel themselves through the entire distance up to 
the ovary, so that fertilization of the ovum usually occurs well up toward the 
free end of the tube. Cell division and growth of the embryo follow imme- 
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diately, so that at the end of five to seven days (the normal length of tune 
for passage into the uterus), the developing embryo has already progressed 
to a many<ell stage. 

The uterus is a hollow pear-shaped muscular organ which measures 
about three inches long, by two inches wide, by one inch in thickness. It lies 
in the midline, in the pelvic cavity between the urinary bladder and the 
rectum. Its function is that of providing a space for growth of the ferdlized 
ovum during the endre period of gestation. Its blood supply is very rich and 
becomes even more abundant during pregnancy in order that the embryo 
may receive adequate nutrition. The muscular wall measures from half an 
inch to an inch in thickness in various portions, and increases very strikingly 
during pregnancy, since it must provide a large part of the motive force 
which finally expels the infant during the process of birth. The muscle is of 
the “smooth” variety, which means that its contracdon is not under volun- 
tary control, but ra^er is determined by aedvity of the autonomic nervous 
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Figure 6. Blood Hormonal Variations in the Menstrual Cycle 


The uterine lining or endometrium is of unusual interest, since its 
microscopic structure varies in a cyclic manner under the direct control of 
the ovaries, through the action of the female sex hormone. In a normal 
young woman, a large part of this tissue sloughs away about every twenty- 
eight days; the bleeding so produced is recognized as the menstrual flow. 
During the succeeding twenty-eight days it is then necessary to build up an 
entirely new endometrium preparatory for another menstrual period. This 
occurs as a result of the growth stimulus of estrone acting on the remaining 
portions of endometrium which have not been removed. For the first two 
weeks of the cycle, beginning even before the bloody discharge has ceased, 
these cells begin to grow and multiply at a remarkable rate of speed. During 
all this time the follicle in the ovary is ripening and the hormone from the 
fnlUrnlar fluid is being poured into the blood stream. Following ovulation, 
at about mid-period the entire picture changes. The ovary is now producing 
not only estrone, but progesterone; the latter arising in the corpus luteum 
which is growing at the site of the old ruptured follicle. Progesterone pre- 
dominates in the hormonal effect, so that all tissues of the body come under 
its infliifnrf. Among these is the endometrium, which now changes its char- 
acter toward a condition that will make possible the implantation and ftill 
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maintenance of the young embryo in case fertilization occurs. This phase 
also lasts for two weeks, during which the endometrial layer grows even 
thicker until finally, if no embryo arrives, the corpus luteum begins to grow 
smaller, its production of progesterone and estrone ceases, and the amounts 
of these two hormones in the blood fall sharply. It is believed that this sud- 
den change in blood concentration precipitates the onset of the menstrual 
flow, which then proceeds to complete destruction and removal of the en« 
dometrium — and a new cycle is begun. Menstrual bleeding may therefore 
be considered as a spontaneous abortion of an ovum which has failed to be 
fertilized.® When fertilization does occur the corpus luteum is thereby pre- 
vented from regression in size; it grows larger instead. The changes in 
blood hormone concentration which usually bring on bleeding are thereby 
prevented, and no menstrual period ensues. It is chiefly the functional ade- 



Figure 7. Anatomy of the Female Reproductive Organs 


quacy of the corpus luteum that maintains the integrity of the growing em- 
bryo during the early weeks of pregnancy. 

The uterus may be grossly divided into a lower portion or cervix and an 
upper portion or body. The cervix is the canal which opens into the vagina, 
thus forming a passage for egress of the menstrual discharge and for the 
entrance of sperm at the time of fertilization. It also acts as an important 
barrier since it is dilated slowly and with considerable difficulty, during 
childbirth. The cells in the cervical glands do not participate to any sig- 
nificant degree in the cyclic changes characteristic of the endometrial glands 
higher up in the uterus. These glands are, however, exposed to in,fection by 
a multitude of bacteria which normally inhabit the vagina. Ordinarily such 
infections do not increase to serious proportions, but tiiey may cause a dis- 
charge from the vagina, known as leucorrhea. 

^ Vaginal bleeding may occur even if ovulation has not preceded it, although such a flow prob- 
ably should not be called a menstrual flow since the mechanism of its production is difierent. 
“Anovulatory flows,” as they are called, may occur rather often in normal women, although 
there is no easy way to recognize diem. Fertilization during such a cycle would obviously 
be impossible. 
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The vagina is a membranous, elastic tube from five to seven inches in 
length lying between the bladder in front and the rectum behind. It serves 
three important functions, all of which are purely mechanical: (i) it is the 
passageway of escape for the menstrual discharge; (2) it is the female organ 
of copulation; and (3) it acts as an important part of the birth canal. Its 
upper or inner end terminates in a blind pouch into which the cervix of 
the uterus projects, and its lower or outer end forms the opening in the ex- 
ternal genital or^ns lying in the lower part of the vestibule. 

The vagina is lined by layers of cells which resemble very closely the 
cells of the skin, but they are constantly bathed by a mucoid secretion and, 
in addition, they are under the influence of the female sex hormone. It is 
possible by examining these cells microscopically, therefore, to observe cyclic 
changes which parallel those already described in the endometrium. An acid 
reaction is normally maintained in the vagina, chiefly due to the lactic acid 
produced by the normal bacterial residents of the area. This acidity serves 
a useful purpose in sharply limiting the growth of pathogenic or harmful 
bacteria, since most organisms in this category cannot tolerate such acidity. 
It also provides an environment in which spermatozoa cannot long survive. 
They are therefore promptly kiUed unless they can gain quick access to the 
protection of the cervical canal of the uterus. 

Surrounding the external opening of the vagina is a membranous fold 
which narrows the orifice in degrees varying in different individuals. This 
is the hymen, usually intact in a newborn female infant and nearly always 
ruptured at the first sexual intercourse. It is not infrequently ruptured in 
childhood or adolescence, however, either as a result of accidental injury 
or during a medical examination for difficulties involving the sex organs. In 
addition, it may be injured by masturbation or by manipulation for relief 
of itching or irritation. It is therefore obvious that a diagnosis of virginity 
cannot be made with certainty by examination of the hymen — a fact which 
often assumes considerable medico-legal importance. 

Complete blocking of the vaginal orifice by a hymen having no opening 
sometimes occurs, and usually makes surgery necessary, inasmuch as the 
onset of menstrual periods results in the damming back of the flow. Rupture 
of the hymen at intercourse may be attended by some bleeding, and occa- 
sionally by slight pain. 

The external genital organs of the female, called collectively the vulva, 
consist of the larger lips or labia majora, the lesser lips or labia minora, and 
the clitoris. In a newborn female child, the large labia are in contact and 
their folds constitute the entire portion of the genitals visible from the out- 
side unless the structures are separated. During adolescence, however, the 
smaller labia enlarge somewhat and become visible as thin projections of 
tissue between the larger folds. If the smaller labia are separated, the almond- 
shaped space between them is known as the vestibule into which open the 
urethra above and the vagina below.® 

^ Two important pairs of glands also open into the vestibule. These are Bartholin's glands, 
whose ducts open into the labia on cither side, and Skene's glands, opening on cither side 
of the urethral orifice. Their respective functions arc not definitely known, but probably 
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The clitoris is located at the upper end of the vestibule, at the point where 
the two labia minora come toge^er. The labia even form folds of tissue 
which cover the clitoris above and below. It is the female homologue of the 
penis in the male, and the folds of skin covering it correspond to the fore* 
skin of the penis. It is composed of erectile tissue and under sexual excite* 
ment becomes enlarged and turgid. Because of its particularly rich supply 
of tactile nerve endings, as is also the case with the penis, it is the chief site 
of erotic sensation in die female. It is largely because of pressure and friction 
on the clitoris during the sexual act that the intense pleasurable sensation 
is produced. Indeed, this structure has no other known function. It is errone* 
ous, however, to believe that the clitoris represents the sole concentration of 
erotic sensation, since this function is distributed throughout a consider* 
able area involving the labia, the vestibule, the vagina, and even the breasts. 

Some mention should be made of the external structures surrounding the 
oudet of the vagina. Above the clitoris, and therefore overlying the pubic 
bone, is a pad of fatty tissue which in the adult is covered with coarse and 
usually curly hair. This is the mons veneris, and the distribution of hair is 
typically triangular with the base directed upward. In addition, some hair 
is distributed down over the larger labia. This hair pattern or escutcheon is 
different from that of the male, since in the latter the upper hair line tends 
to extend upward in a point to the navel, and downward over the fore and 
inner surfaces of the thighs. Below the vaginal opening, the skin surfaces of 
the larger labia flatten out and join to form the fork or fourchette, a term 
used to designate the skin surface immediately behind the opening. The 
area between the vagina and rectum is called the perineum, and may be 
damaged rather badly at times by tears at childbirth. For this reason the 
operation called episiotomy is frequently performed as a preventive measure. 

The breasts may be classed as organs of reproduction because they not 
only play an important part in the reproductive process but also bemuse 
the changes they undergo parallel those in the uterus. The breasts may be 
looked upon as glandular structures funaioning specifically in the produc- 
tion of milk. This role is not apparent, however, except during pregnancy, 
when a great many endocrine or hormonal factors cause marked structural 
changes which bring about the secretion of milk. Under normal conditions, 
the breast tissue of a postadolescent or adult female passes through cyclic 
changes much like those described for the uterine lining. These fluctuations 
are in response to estrone, progesterone, and possibly even pituitary hor- 
mones. Many young women arc regularly aware of swelling, tenseness, ten- 
derness, and even intense pain in their breasts at certain stages in their 
menstrual cycle, most commonly in the four to seven days just prior to the 
onset of flow. Such cyclic changes begin at the time of puberty, and continue 
throughout the reproductive period of a woman’s life. ]^tensive observations 
have established conclusively that these glands are under as direct control of 
the ovarian hormones as is the uterus itself. In addition, the nipples are sup* 


involve the production of lubricating mucuslike fluid when they are stimulated by sexual 
excitement. Infections in this region may also attack these glan^— of these, gonorrhea is 
undoubtedly the most serious. 
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plied with abundant nerve endings, and contain also some erectile tissue 
identical with that of the penis and clitoris. The breast region in general and 
the nipples in particular may therefore be classed as erogenous zones, through 
which tactile stimulation may produce sexual excitement. 

The Nature of the Sex Drive 

Sexual excitement is a strange and interesting phenomenon, universally 
present throughout all animal species and undoubtedly responsible for their 
continued survival. Its components are both psychical and physical. There 
arc certain important differences between the two sexes in relation to the 
assertion of the sex impulse. In both sexes certain erogenous zones are well 
recognized. These involve the sexual organs themselves, the breasts in the 
female but not in the male, and to a certain extent the mouth, lips, and 
tongue in both. Excitation of these areas by all forms of stimuli, but espe- 
cially by contact, pressure, or friction initiates emotional responses of a spe- 
cial type which are recognized as sexual excitement. As a part of this 
response the sexual organs themselves undergo temporary changes preparing 
them for intercourse. Thus, erection of the penis in the male and the produc- 
tion of abundant lubricating secretion by the glands of the female external 
genitals are reflex responses to such stimulation, and their occurrence leads 
logically to sexual intercourse as the end result. 

Sexual behavior can be readily observed in most of the lower animals, 
but the lack of creative intelligence, reasoning, and memory reduces the 
sexual act to a powerful uninhibited reproductive force. In man, on the other 
hand, the presence of the same intellectual attributes and the recognition of 
standardized patterns of social conduct have profoundly changed sexual ex- 
pression. In short, the entire approach to sexual matters has been altered for 
human beings by the very nature of the psychosocial elements involved. 

In the male are concentrated those elements of aggressiveness and 
strength which have come to be associated with the initiation of sexual activ- 
ity, whether it be the simple finding of a mate and consummation of the 
legal procedures necessary to make the partnership acceptable in the eyes 
of society, or the actual performance of the sexual act. This aggressive be- 
havior may have its true origin in the male sex hormone itself. Indeed, the 
effect of experimentally subjecting laboratory animals to the action of this 
hormone leads us to believe that this is true. In any case, the will and ability 
to initiate sexual activity are accompanied by a high degree of susceptibility 
to stimuli, both psychical and physical, which is conspicuously lacking in 
the female. Young men, in whom the sexual drive is most acute, are nor- 
mally filled with an abundance of sexual energy so changeable in its mani- 
festations (labile) and so close to the surface that only insignificant stimuli 
arc necessary to bring the entire reaction to the level of consciousness, and 
so lead to the initiation of a whole sequence of responses. 

The frequency with which this fact is put to use in everyday affws in 
our culture is striking and often is not appreciated. As a basic force in hu- 
man conduct this principle is involved in the theater, the movies, the bur- 
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lesque show» in magazine stories, in advertising of a multitude of common 
products, in women’s styles, and in every aspect of our heterosexual social 
customs. It asserts itself, in addition, in many other more subtle ways which 
arc often obscure enough to escape recognition. 

It is highly probable that women wear silk stockings, revealing skirts, and 
tight-fitting sweaters largely for their value in attracting and stimulating 
the male sex. A male burlesque performance, with customary “strip-teasers” 
and chorus, before a totally female audience, is almost unthinkable; even 
Margaret Mead’s exceptions remain— -exceptions. Although these factors 
have unquestioned survival value for the human species and may be accepted 
as a part of our normal twentieth-century pattern of life, the hazards should 
not be overlooked. The inhibitions of our social order serve to create a situa- 
tion which is nearly intolerable to many young men. Their principles con- 
flict with their sex drives, aroused as the latter are by a constant succession 
of stimuli from a variety of sources. It is perhaps not surprising that the 
inhibitions are often not powerful enough. In retrospect we wonder whether 
in times when modesty of dress and decorum of social behavior were more 
conservative, the equilibrium between these two powerful opposing forces 
was as unstable as it is today. 

Moreover, the conflict under consideration occurs at precisely the time 
of life when young people are in greatest need of stability and equanimity, 
when they are concentrating a maximum of energy and attention on pre- 
paring themselves for a place in the general scheme of things. It is perhaps 
unfortunate that emotional stresses and conflicts usually rise to the most 
troublesome levels at a time when a minimum of diversion is desirable. 
Emphasis is being placed today, particularly in academic fields, upon long 
periods of training; and the days of economic independence, when family 
responsibilities may be safely tackled, arc thereby moved farther and farther 
ahead. It is probably justifiable, therefore, to consider the problem of sexual 
adjustment as one of the most insistent and diflicult of all those confronting 
young people of college age. It must be admitted that no satisfactory solu- 
tion has been found, inasmuch as early marriage is currendy held to be out 
of the question for millions of young people because of economic reasons.^ 

Serious consideration must rightly be given to the problems which con- 
front adolescents and young adults of bo& sexes as they pass through that 
vital phase of their lives in which they begin to assume a mature adult out- 
look on life and in which the patterns for both their social and sexual be- 
havior are largely determined. It is indeed regrettable that such a vast ma- 
jority of these young people are forced to seek information and advice on a 
multitude of problems from undependable and often erroneous sources. Un- 
fortunately, many parents feel that this particular responsibility should be 
relegated to those in charge of the formal education of their children® — if 

7 Howard Bigelow, in hb treatment of the economics of early marriage, advances the alterna- 
tive of husband and wife working until the husband completes hb professional training. See 
Chapter Xin. 

8 Although the author does not concur with this view, feeling rather that sex education is a 
parental function, he nevertheless advocates presentation of these materiab in the formal cur- 
riculum on the elementary as well as the secondary school levels. 
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they arc willing that they should receive any adequate instruction whatso- 
ever. 

The gradual awakening of sexual consciousness at the time of puberty 
finds most young people ill prepared for its far-reaching consequences. An 
awareness of differences between the two sexes leads to the necessity for 
readjustment in social relations which, for many individuals, is not easy. And 
even more perplexing, all normal healthy young adults discover at this time 
that they arc subject to strange new emotional experiences, the free and full 
enjoyment of which they naturally seek for biological reasons, but which 
they soon come to realize are necessarily subject to certain inhibitions estab- 
lished in the course of their early moral training. 

By virtue of the inherent sexual lability of his sex, the plight of the young 
male constitutes a special problem. He is beset by strange and powerful 
temptations, frequendy emanating from the seemingly unrelated simula- 
tion of normal social contacts with the opposite sex, but often arising with 
seeming spontaneity within himself. 

“Petting” 

The whole relationship between adolescents and young adults falls natu- 
rally under the critical scrutiny of older people. The insidious transforma- 
tion of purely social heterosexual relations into sexual experiences is prob- 
ably inevitable, but the form which it takes depends upon a great many 
factors. “Petting” is the modern, semislang name for something that has al- 
ways existed among civilized people. It is a sexual experience and is therefore 
as natural as any other physical manifestation of sex, but it is not acceptable 
to the elders of our society for the same fundamental reasons that promiscu- 
ous extramarital sexual relations are unacceptable; that is, it is incompatible 
with our existing organized monogamous society. From the physiological 
standpoint, petting corresponds in every detail to the love-play which should 
normally precede sexual intercourse as it occurs under ideal conditions, and 
therein lies its chief danger, since if carried to its logical conclusion it will 
always end in intercourse. On the other hand, if the normal sequence of 
events is interrupted by means of a display of superior will power or by 
extraneous interference, the resulting emotional turmoil for both individuals 
may be almost a more difficult experience than the remorse and worry which 
may follow completion of the entire act. The actual physiological response to 
this type of stimulation is so clearly that of intense sexual excitement that 
even the most complete novice has no difficulty in recognizing it as such. 

An important moral issue is therefore involved; concerning it many 
attitudes obviously are possible. It is not the purpose of the present discus- 
sion to decide any moral issues, but it may be stated categorically that young 
people who don’t pet are generally much happier and, in the long run, more 
contented. They are able to escape the extremes of sexual stimulation which 
can lead only to feelings of guilt and remorse, to the emotional shock or 
trauma of unsatisfied excitement, or to the worry and fear of consequences. 
The irresistible progression of sexual excitement when it has once been 
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aroused makes its voluntary interruption extremely difficult, and to escape 
from the late consequences therefore clearly implies the avoidance of con- 
ditions which initiate the early stages of excitement. Many young people 
actually use a plan of this sort for keeping clear of the “habit” of petting. 
Others are not able to sublimate this spontaneous sexual energy into non- 
erotic channels, so that they develop a constandy growing appetite for this 
exciting oudet. Many mature adults, who can h^dly be accused of lacking 
understanding of these problems, feel that petting turns a fine emotion that 
should righdy be reserved for the serious relations of mature heterosexual 
love into cheap exploitation, thrill seeking, and tawdry “comedy” or cynical 
“humor.” If this point of view be accept^, then there is clearly an clement 
of unfairness in participating in a performance which implies the most seri- 
ous of intentions when only an irresponsible whim or passing fancy is in- 
tended.^ 

For the adolescent girl or young adult unmarried woman, the problem 
can be stated in much the same terms, but the vigor of the initiating stages 
is usually not so intense because of the slower response of most females to 
erotic stimulation. Nevertheless, the initiative often actually does come from 
the female, and because of the instantaneous response of healthy young males 
to even minor stimuli, girls possess a powerful weapon for arousing die pas- 
sions of their companions. Undoubtedly some girls use this capacity almost 
cruelly, without fully realizing what they are doing, and it is only right that 
they should be permitted to see the entire picture in its true perspective. 

Much could be written on the general subject of self-control in relation 
to sexual function. This is no less desirable for the sexual than it is for all 
other appetites. Sublimation of sexual desire, or the voluntary redirection of 
this type of energy into socially approved channels, is not only possible but 
appears to be successfully practiced by both sexes. It is facilitated by hard 
physical exertion and by ^e avoidance of stimuli which naturally arouse 
erotic thoughts. In general, it is perhaps easier for women than for men. 
Sublimation is compatible with good health and, within reasonable limits, 
with satisfactory mental efficiency. 

In the interest of a fair perspective on this difficult problem, it must 
be recognized that there are growing numbers of well-informed adults who 
believe that a certain amount of premarital “experimentation” is not only 
justified but advisable. This may take the form of a freedom of sexual inter- 
course by an engaged couple with the idea of ‘testing’ their physical compat- 
ibility before marriage. It is the author’s opinion that this plan is usually 
derived more from emotional than from intellectual motives, in which the 
latter is given as an excuse for the former. In view of the remarkable capacity 
for sexual adjustment in couples with high compatibility in other spheres, 
such an attitude of sexual freedom, is made to appear rather far-fetched. 
Nevertheless, in the difficult business of advising young people, for the sake 
of avoiding prudishness, this point of view must he taken into consideration 
and even discussed seriously and freely. The clandestine and surreptitious 
nature of extramarital sexud relations attests to their social unacceptability, 
^ See our diaeuwian of expbitation and cynicism, pp. 233-235. 
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and to the semiguilt that is felt by those who participate in them, regardless 
of the overwhelming thrill of physical satisfaction that they may provide. Most 
emotionally mature young adults, if they are motivated by intelligence and 
if the problem is presented to them fairly in all its aspects, arc able to sec 
the wisdom of restraint in their physical relationships prior to marriage, 
through an emphasis on other types of activity which reduces to a minimum 
the inevitable temptations. 

In young men, the voluntary abstinence from sexual activity results nor- 
mally in the periodic nocturnal seminal emission of “wet dream,” which is in 
reality a spontaneous orgasm, occurring usually during sleep and frequently 
attended by an erotic dream. Although similar mental activity occurs in 
young women, there is nothing to correspond to the discharge of semen. 
Nocturnal emissions are striedy normal, and may be experienced at intervals 
of from one to six weeks or longer, often with considerable regularity. Their 
frequency diminishes or they disappear completely when or if a normal sex- 
ual outlet is found. 

Masturbation is the other common form of release from sexual tension, 
practiced so universally by both sexes that it must be considered almost nor- 
mal. Unfortunately many young men and women have been severely and 
unnecessarily frightened by the thought of broken health and even insanity 
which will “surely” follow this habit. This idea, actually believed at one time, 
consdtutes the greatest danger from masturbation. This danger is entirely 
illusory, and reassurance on that fact is often sorely needed. Masturbation 
must be considered as an undesirable means for sexual gratification, resorted 
to because of failure to find any other satisfactory outlet or sublimating sub- 
stitute. The habit usually disappears spontaneously when a normal hetero- 
sexual outlet is available. 

In some cases, however, it continues into marriage, and thus introduces 
grave complications into the relations of the spouses. To be condoned when 
it occurs only occasionally and, as it were, nonhabitually, masturbation should 
never be counseled, much less encouraged. 

Copulation 

Physical relationships between the two sexes have important psychical 
aspects which often condition the entire response. These are best considered 
as modifying influences which alter the purely biological function as it 
occurs in the lower animals. The period of “heat” or “oestrus” in female 
animals is caused by the high ovarian hormone content of the blood and 
tissues at the time of ovulation. This is the phase in which sexual desire 
reaches its peak and the female will willingly accept the male. At other times 
she will not participate in copulation, and the male in turn is scarcely at- 
tracted to the female. Thus a cyclic form of activity results; in modified 
form this also exists in the human species. A large proportion of women ^ 
not aware of any such fluctuation in their sexual feelings, as might be antici- 
pated from the available knowledge of the physiology of ovulation. This is 
probably due to the modifying influence of the psychical factors already 
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mentioned. Human life is such an intricate network of emotional, intellec* 
tual, and physical components that the sexual urge may be stimulated by a 
variety of influences such as physical contact, visual phenomena, sounds, and 
even odors; these arouse a train of associations leading to the mental im- 
agery of erotic symbols and sexual fantasies. Physical contact is usually the 
most potent of slU of these, and under normal conditions will initiate the 
sequence of responses which ends in sexual intercourse, as has already been 
pointed out in our discussion of petting. 

Even though the initiation of sexual contact may originate in some subde 
sensory stimulus, the relation soon evolves into a physical one. The physio- 
logical consequences of this excitement are started and kept going chiefly 
through the autonomic nervous system, resulting in a pleasurable sensation 
of stimulation throughout the erogenous zones. The blood supply to the 
genital organs of both male and female is greatly increased and the vessels 
become engorged. The genital glands pour out their mucoid secretion serv- 
ing to lubricate the parts and also partially to neutralize the acid vaginal 
reaction. Erectile tissue in both sexes becomes engorged and turgid. The 
penis in the male becomes much enlarged, and the urethral glands begin to 
produce a clear mucoid material which is discharged from the urethra in 
anticipation of intercourse. Under the influence of intense sexual excitement, 
this fluid in spme men contains a small number of spermatozoa capable of 
fertilizing an ovum, a fact which in itself renders inadvisable the use of 
coitus interruptus as a contraceptive technique.^® 

Sexual intercourse is not a purely “instinctive” act, but must be learned 
even by the conceited young male who thinks that he “knows all the an- 
swers” or by the girl who prides herself on her “sophistication.” Once inter- 
course has been started, excitement in both partners builds up progressively 
until the orgasm, and “explosive” emotional release, is attained. Ideally this 
should occur at precisely the same instant in both individuals, so that the in- 
tense pleasure of the experience may be equally shared. Unfortunately this 
is not always possible — the male usually attaining orgasm before the female. 
He needs to learn how to restrain his emotions in order to achieve the or- 
gasm simultaneously with his partner. 

The orgasm is accompanied in the male by the ejaculation of about a 
teaspoonful of semen, which represents the combined secretions of testes, 
prostate, seminal vesicles, and several minor glands of the genital tract. As 
previously stated, the ejaculate may contain up to 200,000,000 to 400^000,000 
sperm cells, most of which, as a rule, are actively motile and normal in struc- 
ture. At the time of discharge, semen is distinctly viscous, somewhat sticky, 
cloudy, white in color, and has a characteristic fleshy odor. Upon standing, 
however, it soon becomes thin and almost water-clear. When the sperm in a 
single ejaculation are reduced to less than 100,000,000, fertility appears to be 
somewhat impaired, although the exact relation is not entirely clear. 

Orgasm in the male is normally accompanied by a strong thrusting mo- 
tion which presses the tip of the penis deep into the vagina and allows the 

See our discussion of contracepdon, pp. 336-339. 
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seminal fluid to be discharged in a pool; in this the cervix of the uterus 
usually is submerged. Immediately after withdrawal of the penis, the vaginal 
space is reduced; the motility of the sperm cells then carries them into the 
cervix in large numbers. It is therefore certain that even immediate removal 
of the entire vaginal contents by means of thorough douching will not give 
contraceptive protection, because many cells have already escaped beyond 
access of the douching fluid. Furthermore (and contrary to current folk- 
lore) since the urethral opening is adjacent to the vaginal outlet and does 
not open into it, the passing of urine immediately following intercourse will 
have no contraceptive effect whatever. 

Orgasm in the female is composed of the same nervous and emotional 
components as in the male, but there is nothing comparable to the male 
ejaculation. It must be emphasized that the female orgasm is not necessary 
for fertility, since countless instances arc recorded in which pregnancy fol- 
lowed rape, during which the female not only was devoid of sexual feeling 
but was actually struggling against the assault. In both male and female the 
nervous and emotional reactions consist of a progressively rising level of 
excitement, so striking that all other intellectual functions become tempo- 
rarily repressed or even blocked out completely. In this state of mind, noth- 
ing seems of as great importance as the full attainment of the orgasm. When 
this point is Anally reached there is a sudden sharp release of tension accom- 
panied by a momentary intense sensation of warm, tingling pleasure, fol- 
lowed by the desire for complete, utter relaxation. This latter mood persists 
for a considerable time, and usually expresses itself in the form of sleep so 
relaxing that the end result is one of release of sexual tension and of invigo- 
ration. 

The attainment of a perfect technique of intercourse is so vital to com- 
plete marital happiness that it should constitute a goal in itself. It should 
be emphasized that perfect adjustment rarely occurs immediately and spon- 
taneously, but must actually be the subject of some definite attention. 

In most healthy couples who marry during the third decade of life, inter- 
course is so completely a part of the ceremony of marriage that its occurrence 
quite early in the honeymoon period is universally accepted as the normal 
pattern of behavior. It is only right that this should be so, since it marks the 
culmination in the physical sense of a sequence of events which expresses, 
both symbolically and in fact, the deep affection of two individuals for each 
other. Accomplishment of successful intercourse during the honeymoon is 
enhanced by the release from the moral inhibitions that usually exist before 
marriage, but is often prevented by a variety of factors ranging from simple 
fear or embarrassment up to the presence of a menstrual flow or intolerable 
pain. During the first few weeks or months of married life, young couples 
may have intercourse nearly, every night, but this is gradually r^uced to a 
frequency of one to three times a week, which is then maintained over a 
period of many years. It is well established that many individuals of both 
sexes past the ages of fifty or sixty continue to participate in and enjoy sexual 
intercourse, indicating the degree to which this function becomes centered 
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entirely in the nervous system, divested of all endocrine activity. Indeed, re- 
lease from the fear of pregnancy often permits a more complete enjoyment 
unattainable in earlier years. 

Mutual Sexual Adjustments 

Of the specific maladjustments which require attention, the most frequent 
is the great difference in speed of attainment of the orgasm by the two part- 
ners. The greater spontaneity of the male sex drive, together with the man’s 
usual function of initiating sexual activity, results in his greater ease in arriv- 
ing at the point of orgasm. If he allows this to occur without any attempt at 
restraint he will be fully satisfied himself but his wife will be left in a diffi- 
cult emotional state because of her unsatisfied excitement. Although this 
situation may occasionally occur in the best-adjusted couples, its repeated 
occurrence eventually may be responsible for a serious state of “nerves” in 
the woman, who is left in the semipanicky state of longing for satisfaction. 
Strange as it may seem, this state of affairs exists in countless homes, and 
either through prudish modesty or a complete lack of sympathy and under- 
standing, it may continue uncorrected indefinitely. Still more often it is the 
result of ignorancel 

Restraint of emotional excitement on the part of the male is sometimes 
difficult, and its technique can hardly be described since it is a highly in- 
dividual matter. In general, this effect may be accomplished by a variety of 
mental means, as well as by physical means, designed to lessen the stimula- 
tion. Circumcision, while it is practiced chiefly for hygienic reasons, usually 
has the additional effect of slowing down the male reaction, since it removes 
that portion of the foreskin most richly supplied with nerve endings. The 
total effect of this operation is therefore beneficial in helping to solve this 
rather difficult problem. Another item of equal or even greater importance is 
the balancing effect of a more prolonged period of love-play before inter- 
course actually begins. This has an exciting effect on both partners, and 
usually has the desirable end result of bringing the woman’s emotional pitch 
up to a level more nearly approaching that of her husband. 

Psychical barriers to free participation and enjoyment of intercourse are 
frequently present, and are more common in women than in men. Of these, 
fear of pregnancy probably ranks first as a source of trouble. This fear can 
be lulled by adequate contraceptive technique, as prescribed by a qualified 
physician. For members of certain religious groups there is often no adequate 
solution of the problem. The rhythm technique, which is acceptable to most 
religious groups, is of some assistance, but it is far from perfect, and in addi- 
tion restricts sexual activity to certain short periods during the menstrual 
cycle. If the psychical hazard is to be removed^ the important consideration 
is not only that contraception should be nearly perfect, but that the woman 
should know it to be so and, therefore, be mentally at ease. Much to be de- 
sired, of course, would be a change in the standards of America marriage, 
plus a more nearlv adequate economic system, which would make larger 
fiunilies a goal to be striven for rather thw avoided as at present. (See die 
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chapter on “Larger or Smaller Families for America?”) Even if the average 
number of children per family were to be greatly raised, however, the bene- 
fits of proper child spacing (see the chapter on “Caring for Mother and 
Child Before and After”) would still make contraception exceedingly perti- 
nent. Moreover, the distressing facts of abortion, as recounted in later sec- 
tions of this chapter (pp. 335-337) present a moral dilemma which those 
who oppose birth control can hardly avoid. To be sure, there are other moral 
dilemmas, and we are far from claiming that contraception has no draw- 
backs; we arc merely trying to see our way with the light that has been 
vouchsafed to us. But enough of digression; let us return to the main dis- 
course. 

Disproportion in the size of genital organs is a difficulty which is often 
mentioned in cases of sexual maladjustment, but it has been greatly overem- 
phasized. For those cases where the trouble actually did exist, minor adjust- 
ments in the technique of intercourse have usually solved the problem. 

Disparity in ages between man and wife may be the source of some sex- 
ual incompatibility, chiefly because of the gradual decline in the vitality of 
sexual drive with increasing years in both sexes. Of more significance, how- 
ever, is each partner’s fundamental constitutioqal level of interest in matters 
of sex. Disparity in this regard may indeed be quite serious, since a satisfac- 
tory solution is difficult to attain. 

A more serious problem is the attitude of the maladjusted woman to 
the sex relation. Frequently she has been instructed about matters of sex 
in a manner so repellent that she has come to abhor the whole idea; or she 
has not been instructed at all and has had to learn what little she knows 
from haphazard, inaccurate, or obscene sources; or her first intercourse may 
have been a painful or disagreeable experience because her partner failed 
to show proper consideration for her inexperience and apprehension. 

In addition to the above considerations, the whole emotional pattern 
of many women causes them to be abnormally susceptible to the distracting 
influences of extraneous sensory stimuli such as radio music, the ringing of 
a telephone or doorbell, the sound of voices, the fear of being interrupted, 
or even the ticking of a clock. Any one of a thousand interfering environ- 
mental disturbances may prove disturbing to the sex relation. It is perhaps 
fortunate that absolute perfection usually is not necessary. 

The Premarital Examination 

The wisdom of premarital physical examinations is gradually coming 
to be widely accepted. Indeed, the recognition of venereal disease as a justi- 
fiable basis for prohibiting marriage has caused the certification of freedom 
from venereal disease to be a legal prerequisite in most states. Unfortunately, 
the issuance of certificates is too often a perfunctory matter, imposed upon 
busy physicians who have not the time or patience to do more than the re- 
quired Wassermann test. Ideally, the examination should be much more 
thorough; it should consist of a complete physical examination, including 
in the female a pelvic or vaginal examination, and it should be accompanied 
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by urine analysis and even a blood count. Such measures permit both the 
man and the woman to enter this new phase of their lives with an intelli- 
gent appraisal of their physical assets and liabilities, an appreciation of the 
dangers of hereditary disease, and an estimate of the ease or difficulty of their 
raising a family. It may be a great many years before such thorough exami- 
nations become generally used, but only by this means can serious chronic 
and femilial diseases be recognized and treated. The vaginal examination 
should be routine and thorough, with especial attention to the hymen, posi- 
tion and size of the uterus, and condition of the ovaries and tubes. 

As a part of this examination, determination of Rh blood type may also 
properly be included. Although Rh blood incompatibility is not seen with 
great frequency, its recognition is of considerable importance because of cer- 
tain reactions in newborn infants and following blood transfusions. 

The Rh blood factor, recognized in 1937, was found to be of clinical im- 
portance in 1939 by Peters and Wiener when transfusion reactions were 
first recognized to result from Rh incompatibility. The term Rh was selected 
by these investigators to indicate the origin of the responsible antibodies in 
rabbits injected with blood from rhesus monkeys to produce an “antirhesus” 
serum. The serums so produced were found to contain antibodies which 
would agglutinate, or cause to clump, the red blood corpuscles of about 85 
per cent of the white population and about 92 per cent of the Negro popula- 
tion. Such individuals are said to be Rh positive. The remaining 15 per cent 
and 8 per cent respectively are referred to as Rh negative. Transmission of 
these blood types follows a definite inheritance pattern in which the Rh fac- 
tor is transmitted as a Mendelian dominant by a pair of allelic geifes. The 
Rh distribution of the offspring will then depend upon the types of the par- 
ents as well as upon their homozygosity or heterozygosity. 

Since naturally occurring Rh isoantibodies have not been demonstrated 
in humans, any Rh negative individual may be transfused with Rh positive 
blood provided the recipient has not become sensitized to the Rh factor 
through a previous transfusion or, in women, through pregnancy with an 
Rh positive fetus. In either instance, a subsequent exposure may result in 
a serious transfusion reaction. For this reason, typing of patients with re- 
gard to the Rh factor should precede every transfusion, and Rh negative in- 
dividuals should receive only Rh negative blood. From the practical stand- 
point, however, it should be noted that only about one in every twenty-five 
persons so exposed to the Rh antigen will become sensitized, so that it is 
well recognized that under emergency conditions, such as obtain on the 
battlefield, these precautions need not be taken. Nevertheless it has now 
become common hospital practice to include this test as a routine measure. 
It is especially important in the treatment of all women of childbearing 
age. 

Immunization of an Rh negative mother by an Rh positive fetus during 
pregnancy may result in another type of disaster. The observation that 90 
per cent of cases of the serious and often fatal infant disease known as eryth- 
roblastosis occur in Rh negative mothers has led to the establishment of Rh 
isoimmunization in pregnancy as the cause of this disease, which is more 
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rammonly called congenital hemolytic disease. This condition rarely appears 
in a first4)orn infant since at least one episode of immunization of an Rh 
negative mother by an Rh positive fetus is necessary for its production. Fol- 
lowing such an exposure, however, subsequent pregnancies may result in 
congenital hemolytic disease or in stillbirth. When congenital hemolytic dis- 
ease does occur with the first pre^ancy, the cause may almost invariably be 
established as a previous transfusion with Rh positive blood. This fact serves 
to emphasize the importance of Rh testing in women of childbearing age 
and even in young girls, since their chances of bearing normal children may 
be ruined by the administration of the wrong blood type (see also reference 
to this phenomenon in Chapter Fifteen). 

The premarital examination also offers a splendid opportunity for the 
acquisition of reliable information concerning contraception and other mat- 
ters of sexual hygiene about which either the man or woman may be igno- 
rant. Practical knowledge so acquired often supplements theoretical infor- 
mation obtained from a variety of other sources, and may be of great value 
in making the physical adjustments incident to married life. 

Fertilization and Fetal Development 

Conception takes place under normal conditions when a healthy sperm 
cell unites with a living ovum. The conditions necessary for fertilization 
are therefore rather sharply limited, since the ovum is discharged from the 
ovary at only one definite time in each menstrual cycle. As has already 
been stated, the actual union between these two cells usually takes place high 
in the Fallopian tube, so that the first stages in cell division are completed 
before the embryo even arrives in the uterus. The ease and frequency with 
which a pregnancy actually follows unprotected intercourse, so far as practi- 
cal experience is concerned, is probably due to the combined factors of sur- 
vival of the living ovum in the tube and the survival of actively motile sf)erm 
cells within the female genital tract for many days. From these considera- 
tions the approximate delimitations of the “safe period” may be stated. If 
the exact day of ovulation in any normal woman is not known (and there 
is no easy way to determine this in most cases), she must assume that it may 
occur at any time from about the ninth to the sixteenth day of the cycle, al- 
though the theoretical normal is the fourteenth day, counting always from 
the first day of the last menstrual flow. If the survival periods of the two cells 
now be taken into consideration, it is clear that the periods most free from 
the possibility of conception are the two or three days immediately following 
cessation of the menstrual flow, and the two or three days immediately pre- 
ceding the next flow. The latter of these two possibilities remains valid only 
when the menstrual rhythm is regular, for obviously in an irregular cycle no 
woman can state with assurance when she will flow, except in so far as she is 
aware of an approaching period by symptoms she may have learned to recog- 
nize. The probability of pregnancy therefore increases as the mid-cycle is 
approached, with a theoretical maximum on the fourteenth day. It should be 
emphasized again that even the most rigid observance of this principle is 
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Still not infallible, as there are authentic recorded instances of pregnancy hav- 
ing occurred following intercourse during the menstrual flow. 

Multiple pregnancies occur in slightly more than i per cent of all cases. 
Twins are found in about one out of eighty, and triplets in one out of 6400 
pregnancies. Twins are of two types, the dizygotic, fraternal, or double- 
ovum type, and the monozygotic, identical, or single-ovum type. The former 
constitute about 75 per cent of all twin pregnancies and the latter about 25 
per cent. The former, as designated, result from the simultaneous fertiliza- 
tion by two sperm cells of two ova coming either from the same ovary or 
from different ovaries. This state of affairs can be produced only by the 
simultaneous ovulation of two ova, an occurrence which must be relatively 
uncommon. Fraternal twins may be of the same or of opposite sex, they have 
separate placentae, and they do not look more alike than do other children 
in the same family. Their occurrence appears to be an inherited tendency 
transmitted through either mother or father. Identical twins, on the other 
hand, are necessarily of the same sex, usually have only one set of fetal mem- 
branes, and resemble each other very closely. They are conceived, presum- 
ably, from the fertilization by one spermatozoon of one ovum followed by 
cell division through several stages, with subsequent separation into two cell 
masses each of which develops into a complete individual. Occurrence of 
identical twins is thought to be largely the result of chance. 

As has previously been stated, actual fertilization normally takes place 
well up toward the free end of the Fallopian tube.^^ Cell division has pro- 
gressed to the “blastocytc” or hoUow-mullberry-mass stage, during its pas- 
sage down the tube over a period of eight to nine days, before it is implanted 
in the uterine wall. The uterine endometrium has been prepared by the 
action of progesterone from the corpus luteum in the ovary, so that the en- 
vironment of the embryo will be satisfactory. The mass of embryonic cells 
then embeds itself in the endometrium and the maternal cells heal over the 
gap, thus leaving the embryo completely surrounded by maternal tissues 
which arc richly supplied with blood vcssels.^^ 

Confusion concerning *'tubal pregnancy*’ should be avoided. This term is applied to a gesta- 
tion which implants and remains in the Fallopian tube. Normal migradon down into the 
uterus during the early stages of cell division is blocked, and further development proceeds 
in the tube. Since this structure is not capable of distention to accommodate a full-term preg- 
nancy, symptoms are eventually produced. Surgical removal of the affected tube is necessary; 
if rupture of the pregnancy has occurred, the situation may consdtute an acute surgical emer- 
gency. Pregnancies can also take place in the ovary or even in the abdominal cavity, com- 
pletely outside the genital organs. The latter type may even develop to term and must then 
be delivered by Caesarean section. 

The phenomena of skipping a menstrual flow is so regularly associated with the incepdon 
of pregnancy, and is so often the announcing manifestadon, that the appearance of this sign 
in a woman of childbearing agefk imm^iately considered to be indicadve of pregnancy, 
regardless of other circumstances, until proved otherwise. This does not mean that preg- 
nancy is the only cause for the cessadon of menstrual periods in young women. On the con- 
trary, many other causes exist, the exact idendficadon of which is clearly a medical problem. 
Mendon should be made, however, of the influence of emodonal and situadonal factors on 
this function. Thus many young girls when placed in strange surroundings, as when going 
away to coU^, or moving to a strange dty, etc., may miss several periods in a row, only 
to resume a nornud rhythm later. On the other side of the picture, it is well known that 
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Development of the fetus from this point on is a combination of differen- 
tiation into various organs and tissues and growth in size. In addidon^ that 
portion of the embryonic mass nearest to the uterine wall devdops into the 
placenta, through which nutrition is provided as the fetus grows and ma- 
tures. During the early weeks the change is chiefly one of differentiation. At 
two weeks, the parts of the embryo can be made out only with a microscope, 
and very little is seen suggesting the shape of an infant’s body. Within &e 
next week changes are so rapid that a semblance of head and body can be 
distinguished. The total length of the fetus at this stage, however, is less than 
an eighth of an inch. By the twenty-second or twenty-third day, the buds 
which later form hands and feet can be easily identified; and by the end 
of the fourth week, when the fetus has a total length of more than a quarter 
of an inch, the head, body, arms and legs can all be seen. At the end of five 
weeks, fingers and toes are visible, and by eight or nine weeks the body shape 
and features have become fully differentiated. 

An embryo born at three months has the shape of a very minute infant. 
Its fingernails and toenails are fully formed, the bones are beginning to 
ossify, the sex can usually be determined, and it will make spontaneous 
movements if kept warm. By the fifth month its total weight is more than 
eight ounces, and hair has appeared on the head. At the sixth month, the 
head is still disproportionately large, and the total weight is about one and 
one half pounds. A miscarriage at this stage produces an infant which usu- 
ally attempts to breathe but which invariably fails to survive. At the seventh 
month the weight is around three pounds, and if delivery occurs at this point 
the infant moves vigorously but usually docs not survive. From this time on, 
however, the chances for survival increase progressively with each passing 
day. At full-term birth, as is well known, the weight is usually between six 
and eight pounds and the length is about eighteen to twenty inches. During 
the nine edendar months of gestation, the fetus has increased in weight from 
.000004 gram to about 3250 grams (average), or 812,500,000 times. In fact, 
during the first month it grows about 1,000,000 per cent. 

The function of the placenta is absolutely vital, as evidenced by the 
prompt death of the infant if its source of nutrition is damaged. The normal, 
full-term placenta is a circular or oval structure about seven or eight inches 
in diameter and flattened to an inch to an inch and a half in thickness. The 
placenta is a part of the product of conception, grows as the fetus grows, and 
is a mechanism whereby the most intimate connection is effected between 
fetal and maternal blood streams without any actual interchange of formed 
blood elements. An intricate system of fetal fingerlike projections, each bear- 
ing a blood vessel, interdigitate with similar projections on the maternal side, 
so that food materials and oxygen can be transferred across the gap to the 
embryo; carbon dioxide and other waste products are eliminated in the 
reverse direction. The fetal blood vessels carrying these materials join to- 
gether progressively into larger vessels until they form very large channels. 


tome women have a periodic discharge of blood from the vagina after pregnancy has begun. 
Such a flow can hardly be considered as menstruation, since the mechanism which brings 
it about is not diat of ^e normal ovarian cycle. 
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which then reach the fetus by means of the umbilical cord through the ab- 
dominal wall at the navel, enviously, any interference with the integrity 
of this cord, either at birth or before, is quite as serious to the fetus as is inter- 
ference with the placenta itself. Since fetal respiration is carried out through 
the placenta, the infant’s lungs are functionless, strictly speaking, until bir^. 
This means that a sudden drastic change in the circulatory pattern occurs 
in the infant as he emerges into the world. The stimulus to breathe and 
the actual expansion of the lungs in the first breath appear to be the mech- 
anism which brings about this shift in the respiratory organ from placenta 
to lung. 

As pregnancy progresses, the uterus is forced to increase steadily in size 
in order to accommodate its growing contents. During the first three months 
it remains almost entirely within the pelvic cavity, where it encroaches upon 
the space ordinarily occupied by the bladder and rectumi This fact may serve 
to explain the constipation and marked increase in frequency of urination so 
often noted during these early weeks. The uterus soon becomes too large to 
remain in the pelvis and rises into the abdomen, where it compresses the 
intestines. It is in close apposition to the abdominal wall so that it is often 
possible to feel the shape of its contents through the abdominal muscles, and 
to view the movements of the fetus. 

In view of the violent efforts made by the normal nonpregnant uterus to 
eject anything placed within its cavity, it is perhaps surprising that the grow- 
ing fetus and its attached membranes are allowed to remain undisturbed. 
This appears to be the result of hormonal influences acting upon the uterine 
muscle. Chief among these is progesterone, formed during early weeks of 
pregnancy by the corpus luteum, but taken over later by the placenta itself. 
The quieting effect of this substance comes gradually to be neutralized by a 
rise in the blood level of estrone, which seems to have the remarkable effect 
of sensitizing uterine muscle to the stimulating effect of the hormone of the 
posterior pituitary gland (usually “pituitrin”). Thus the irritability of the 
uterus begins to increase very gradually during the last few weeks of gesta- 
tion as evidenced by the increasing frequency of contraction pains similar 
to those of labor itself. This irritability finally reaches such a point that 
rhythmic contractions occur at progressively shorter intervals until the uter- 
ine contents are expelled. This sequence of events, referred to collectively 
as labor, is still very mysterious in many respects, even to physicians. 

Venereal Diseases 

Among the factors which interfere with the normal progress of sexual 
adjustment and procreation are gonorrhea and syphilis, the chief venereal 
diseases (so named because of the* method of transmission through sexual 
contact). There are other diseases so transmitted, but their occurrence is 
much rarer, and they do not constitute public health hazards as great as do 
gonorrhea and syphilis. Both of the latter are extremely serious, largely be- 

See the discussion of labor and childbirth in Chapter XV. 
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cause of their late or ultimate effects rather than because of any great mortal- 
ity rate occurring during the acute phases of the diseases. 

Gonorrhea is often if not regularly considered by the average uniformed 
layman as a trivial matter, “no worse than a bad cold.” To be sure, in a 
certain sense this represents wishful thinking, but the general attitude is 
also conditioned by the sense of embarrassment which commonly accom- 
panies the acquisition of a venereal infection. The actual truth is that gonor- 
rhea may be and often is a very serious disease. It always possesses the poten- 
tial capacity to cripple and even to kill its victims. 

It is no exaggeration to say that in adults gonorrhea is always trans- 
mitted by sexual contact, in spite of the popular opinion to the contrary. 
(A modified form of the disease occurs in little girls, often in epidemic form, 
in which transmission results from nonvenereal contact.) The organism re- 
sponsible is a small beadlike body which grows in paired form, each pair as 
seen through the microscope resembling two biscuit-shaped dots linked 
together. 

The usual course of the disease consists of the appearance of a discharge 
of pus from penis or vagina within a matter of twelve to seventy-two hours 
after sexual contact with an infected person. This discharge is accompanied 
by local discomfort in the genital region, varying from vague to severe, and 
most characteristically by an intense burning sensation on urination. There 
may be general but usually mild signs of infection as well — for example, 
fever, headache, loss of appetite, and indefinite feeling of being uncomfort- 
able and ill at ease. 

This entire group of manifestations may slowly or quickly clear up, 
at times with complete cure in so far as any subsequent medical evidence 
of the disease is concerned. More often, however, a chronic stage follows, 
characterized by invasion of the prostate gland in the male and Fallopian 
tubes in the female. So often does this situation occur in medical experience 
that any person giving a history of an acute gonorrheal infection must of 
necessity always be considered as a potential candidate for further trouble 
from the same source. 

Subsequent developments may lead in any of several directions. The entire 
infection may subside in this chronic phase and never be heard from again, 
or it may develop into a second acute episode with serious incapacitating 
illness. Such a complication is usually due to invasion by the organism of the 
Fallopian tubes or ovaries in the female, or the prostate gland in the male, 
often with abscess formation ultimately necessitating surgical intervention. 
In the male, a further hazard is the involvement of the epididymis on one 
or both sides, with swelling, fever, and excruciating pain and tenderness. Any 
or all of these variations may be attended by sterility — that is, by the perma- 
nent inability to have children on the part of either the male or the female. 
In the latter, even though the pelvic organs may not need to be removed 
surgically, the infection may leave such massive adhesions in and about the 
tubes and ovaries that normal passage of an oviim becomes impossible. 

Although it is impossible to discuss all the complications arising from 
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gonorrhea, mention should be made of “gonorrheal arthritis,” in which the 
organisms gain access by way of the blood stream to various joint spaces; 
and “gonorrheal endocarditis,” in which they attack one or more heart valves. 
The latter is serious (usually fatal), and the former is a crippling disease. Of 
all the late consequences of gonorrhea, none is more tragic than that known 
as ophthalmia neonatorum, the serious eye infection of newborn infants 
transmitted from the mother at birth, resulting in damage to the infant’s eyes 
which may go on to total blindness. In order to eliminate the possibility of 
this misfortune, it has now become a legal obligation of every physician in 
attendance at the birth of a child to place a drop of weak silver nitrate in 
each eye of the infant to insure against gonorrheal infection. This procedure 
is enforced regardless of the identity or medical history of the parents. 

Medical cure of gonorrhea theoretically involves the complete steriliza- 
tion of all tissues invaded by the infecting organism. This is the aim of the 
natural defense mechanisms of the body, but outside assistance is frequently 
needed. Many drugs have been used for this purpose, and some have been 
of great value. Of these, the chemical compounds related to sulfanilamide 
have recently proved so important that the entire outlook has become im- 
measurably brighter. 

Syphilis, often regarded as one of the great plagues of mankind, pos- 
sesses perhaps even greater potentialities for human disaster than does gonor- 
rhea. The historical origins of this infection are somewhat uncertain; one 
version is that it was originally indigenous to the North American Indians 
and was taken back to Europe at the end of the fifteenth century, carried 
perhaps by some of the sailors of Columbus.^* At least, it swept over Europe 
at about that time, causing millions of deaths. Its spread then became world- 
wide, and it has come down to us today, in a somewhat less malignant form, 
as a disease which constitutes one of the greatest public health problems of 
all civilized nations. 

The infecting organism is a motile corkscrew, called a spirochete, which 
is remarkably fragile and easily destroyed, considering its virulence and its 
capacity for transmission from one person to another. The great fragility 
of this organism is probably responsible for the fact that the disease is rarely 
transmitted except by direct contact of the infected and the uninfected per- 
sons. Rare cases do occur (so-called innocent syphilis) in which the infection 
has resulted from the use of a towel or drinking cup. In these instances, the 
living organisms were undoubtedly deposited on the intermediate object only 
a few minutes before they were transferred to the recipient, since even dry- 
ing will regularly kill them. Transmission of syphilis without body contact 
therefore accounts for only an extremely small percentage of all cases (vari- 
ously estimated at 1 to 8 per cent). 

Ot the cases communicated by direct contact, sexual intercourse accounts 
for the largest part; kissing comes second. Syphilis may be transferred from 
an infected mother to her child in the womb (in utero), in which case the 
infant is born with congenital syphilis. To the best of our knowledge this 

This version is flatly rejected by many students of the history of syphilis, including H. H. 

Reese. Some scholars point to the Levant, and call the disease “an aftermath of the Crusades.*’ 
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form of the disease is never the result of a syphilitic infection in the father 
unless he first gives the disease to the mother. In other words, sperm cells 
from an infected individual cannot by themselves produce a syphilitic child. 

At the point of entrance of the in^ting organisms, usually on the geni- 
tal organs of either sex or the lips, there develops a primary sore known as 
a chancre. It is a local area of inflammation, over which the skin is broken, 
and it appears ten to twenty days following the entrance of the infection. 
It has a hard, indurated consistency and is often described as resembling a 
button, and it is teeming with spirochetes. These organisms enter the intact 
skin through a small crack or abrasion, and immediately begin to multiply. 
They are carried very swifdy (a matter of hours only) to the lymph glands 
in the region of the chancre. Enlargement of the lymph glands and appear- 
ance of the primary sore, many days later, are the first manifestations of the 
disease, although it has long before involved the entire body. The chancre is 
usually single and nearly dways painless. In the female the lesion may be 
in the vagina or on the cervix of the uterus, and since it may be insignificant 
in size, it is hardly surprising that it is often overlooked. When the chancre 
is on the lip or other extragenital area it may be overlooked or regarded as 
the result of some other and more benign cause. 

About six weeks after the first appearance of the primary sore, a second- 
ary rash usually appears, scattered over most of the body surface. It may 
masquerade as almost any well-known skin rash, and therefore may be diffi- 
cult to diagnose with assurance. Mucous membranes all over the body are 
covered at this time with ‘‘mucous patches,’* which are really identical with 
the skin lesions except that the surface is macerated. These mucous patches 
are literally alive with spirochetes and are highly infectious. The secondary 
stage of syphilis is of the utmost importance from the public health stand- 
point, since an individual in this condition is a menace to everyone about 
him. Direct contact is obviously dangerous, but he may in addition infect 
anything and everything he touches. It is perhaps fortunate, as far as public 
health is concerned, but equally unfortunate for the infected individual, that 
the secondary stage is often either completely missing or is so brief and mild 
that it passes unrecognized. It is typically attended by fever, headache, joint 
pains, and general discomfort, similar to and often mistaken for the symp- 
toms of “grippe” or “flu.” If the secondary stage of the disease is not clinically 
recognizable, the patient may be completely unaware of his infection until 
many years afterward when its serious, late effects become apparent. 

The tertiary stage of syphilis may occur at any time from a few months 
to many years after the primary and secondary stages. In this phase, many 
vital organs are potentially endangered, for it is in this form that the viscera 
arc destroyed. The central nervous system may be involved in many different 
ways. Paresis or general paralysis (the G.P.I. — general paresis of the insane 
— of the psychiatrist) is the term applied to general destruction of the higher 
cortical functions of the brain. Tabes or locomotor ataxia represents the 
spinal cord lesion due to the effects of the spirochete, in which certain sen- 
sory pathways are interrupted with a resulting loss in position sense in the 
muscles, tendons, and joints. 
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The heart and blood vessels may be the site of a destructive process which 
typically either weakens the wall of the aorta, the great artery leading away 
from the heart, or breaks down some of the heart valves so that this organ 
is forced to function against tremendous obstacles* The stomach, the lungs, 
the skin, and the liver are also often the sites of a tertiary syphilitic process. 
In fact, it may be truthfully said that no tissue of the body is immune to the 
action of these organisms. 

The Wassermann reaction has now become familiar to the public because 
of its widespread application in public health work. It is usually not positive 
at the time the primary lesion appears, but becomes positive in a progres- 
sively larger percentage of cases as the period after infection lengthens. Ap- 
proximately 96 per cent of infected patients react positively after the fortieth 
day. This test is not absolutely specific for syphilis, and does not depend 
upon the infection per sc. It is frequently positive under certain other clinical 
conditions, and particularly in spirochetal infections other than syphilis. The 
availability since about 1906 of the Wassermann test and its various modifi- 
cations has greatly broadened the attack on the disease, for cases can be iden- 
tified with much greater certainty. Routine testing of every patient admitted 
to most hospitals is now generally accepted. In addition, routine testing of 
all people intending to marry is rapidly being made a legal requirement in 
most states. The Wassermann test has stood the test of time, and it remains 
today the standard laboratory aid in the diagnosis of syphilis. 

The treatment of syphilis has an interesting historical background. The 
value of mercury was apparently known to Benvenuto Cellini and to other 
scientific people of the early sixteenth century. Since the disease was first 
recognized about this time, it would appear that the gravity of the disease 
acted as a stimulus to the discovery of a remedy. Modern therapy, however, 
began with Ehrlich (1910) whose “606” has now become famous. The effi- 
cacy of arsenic thereby l^came known, and its use has been intensively 
studied and amplified since that time. Generally speaking, our kit of specific 
chemotherapeutic agents at present consists of the heavy metals bismuth, arse- 
nic, and mercury, and the element iodine. We now know that the ideal time 
to try for a cure is in the very early stages. Therapy under these conditions 
is intensive, in the hope that the infecting organisms can be struck a hard 
blow before they have deeply invaded every organ. Only by this means can 
we sterilize the entire system of spirochetes, which is the only theoretical 
criterion of a complete, permanent cure. The outlook for late active tertiary 
syphilis is not bright. It is rare that the progress of the destructive process can 
be halted or even significantly slowed. 

From the practical standpoint, the ultimate solution of the venereal dis- 
ease problem may be resolved into at least three phases: (i) prophylaxis for 
those exposed to venereal infection; (2) prompt recognition and adequate 
treatment of active cases; and (3) isolation and elimination of sources of dis- 
semination of the diseases. This third point involves, among other things, the 
destruction rather than the ^‘control” of organized prostitution. Cases of 
venereal disease must be reported and their isolation from public contact 
enforced by law. Diagnostic methods must be further improved, and their 
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value so widely disseminated and their use made so accessible to every physi- 
cian that venereal cases can be identified and treated before they can become 
a public menace. Only by such a vigorous attack can we repeat with these 
diseases the phenomenal record achieved by public health with typhoid fever, 
diphtheria, and smallpox. 

AbCXITIONS AND MISCARRIAGES 

The term abortion bears in popular parlance the connotation of a crimi- 
nal ^ct, but to the medical profession it simply means the expulsion of the 
embryo from any cause whatsoever between the time of conception and the 
sixteenth week of pregnancy. If this occurs between the sixteenth and twen- 
tieth weeks, it is termed a miscarriage; between the twenty-eighth week and 
full term it is called premature labor. Because of the unpleasant implications 
of the word ‘‘abortion,’* all accidental terminations of pregnancy before the 
period when the fetus has a chance of survival are popularly called “mis- 
carriages.” 

In general, the spontaneous emptying of the uterus in the early months 
of pregnancy should probably be looked upon as the organism’s method of 
preventing the maturation and survival of a defective fetus, for fetal death 
is by far the commonest precipitating cause of spontaneous abortion. This 
lack of fetal vitality may be a reflection of defective germ plasm transmitted 
from either the father or the mother or both, or it may result from an acci- 
dental anomaly of development which if allowed to continue might pro- 
duce a freak of some type. Maternal diseases or abnormalities are responsible 
for some abortions, and it is possible that lead poisoning or chronic alcohol- 
ism in the father can produce this result through injury to the paternal germ 
plasm. 

Regardless of the cause, spontaneous premature termination of preg- 
nancy is extremely common. Accurate statistics on this point are obviously 
difiicult or impossible to obtain, but the best estimates indicate that one fifth 
to one third of all pregnancies end in abortion. It is therefore apparent that 
this accident is a very common one, usually having as its underlying cause 
a fundamental biological error of some sort. The part played by injuries to 
the mother, whether they be physical (falls, body strains, etc.) or emotional 
(grief, fright), has undoubtedly been greatly exaggerated. Indeed, it seems 
s^e to state that in an overwhelming majority of abortions which appear to 
have been caused in this way the stage had already been set for the accident 
by other deep-seated factors, so that the precipitating injury merely initiated 
the inevitable disaster. If one regards spontaneous abortion in this light — as 
a protective mechanism — considerable doubt is immediately cast upon the 
wisdom of medical interference with the process. Such an attitude is not in 
order, however, where a woman habitually aborts every pregnancy at ap- 
proximately the same stage. Here the mechanism may be quite different, and 
appropriate treatment is indicated. 

Under any circumstances, spontaneous abortion is a potentially serious 
event. The only exception to this would be the loss of a pregnancy within 
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the first week or two, the manifestations of which would then be merely 
profuse vaginal bleeding, usually interpreted by the woman herself as a de- 
layed, abnormal menstrual period. Under almost all other circumstances the 
event is not one to take lightly. Hemorrhage may indeed be very serious, 
leading to the necessity of surgical intervention; therefore a physician should 
always be consulted. 

The dangers of induced or “criminar abortion cannot be too strongly 
stated. Voluntary termination of unwanted pregnancies have been conserva- 
tively estimated at nearly 700,000 annually in the United States, resulting 
in the death of many thousands of women — a fact which must be con- 
sidered, by the way, when discussing the pros and cons of birth control. 
These deaths result from two chief causes: hemorrhage and infection. Of 
these, the latter is probably the more hazardous, since most laymen and 
many professional abortionists do not appreciate the extreme care that is 
required, even in the most perfectly equipped hospitals, to insure rigid asep- 
sis in executing therapeutic abortions. The uterine cavity provides a perfect 
culture medium for pathogenic microorganisms, the most feared of which 
is the hemolytic streptococcus. Unfortunately, it is all too easy for infections 
to gain access to the uterus through instrumentation of all types. Even the 
recent availability of sufanilamide and its various derivatives has not appre- 
ciably decreased our fear and dread of infected abortions. 

Contrary to much popular opinion, the medical profession does not at the 
present time possess any form of medication to be administered by mouth 
or by injection which will induce abortion without grave danger. It must 
still be performed as a surgical procedure, and the technique involved is too 
exacting to be attempted by the inexperienced. 

The many-sided problem of criminal abortion thus occupies a unique po- 
sition, demanding the attention of sociologists, law enforcement agencies, 
the church, the medical profession, and the public in general. Clearly no 
effective solution has thus far been found, and the evil not only continues 
but is probably increasing. In an earlier section of this chapter we pointed 
out that the facts of criminal abortion may be said to pose a moral dilemma. 
This dilemma might be said to take the form of: ** Abortion or contracep- 
tion?” If the answer is “Neither” — as it sometimes is — further moral prob- 
lems arise. With these it is not our province to deal. The nature of these 
problems is indicated, however, when we note the further fact that the 
greater number of criminal abortions are performed on married women 
whose contraceptive techniques are inadequate or who do not practice con- 
traception. 


CONIRACEPTION 

The term “contraception” has been defined as the voluntary prevention 
of pregnancy without the prohibition of normal sexual relations. Practically 
spring, it means a great deal more, since its use permits the control of 
family size and the spacing of children in harmony with the health and eco- 
nomic resources of the parents. Contraception has contributed gready to 
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marital happiness in some quarters by dissipating fear of unwanted preg- 
nancies, but individual reactions naturally vary widely. For example, the 
use of “artificial** contraceptive devices is not equally acceptable to all reli- 
gious groups. Viewed from the broadest standpoint, therefore, the matter 
of contraception has economic, physical, emotional, and religious aspects so 
important and far-reaching that it merits some discussion without in any 
way attempting to deal with its morality or ethics. 

The real or supposed advantages of contraceptive practice are well 
known; (i) the safeguarding of the maternal health by optimum spacing of 
pregnancies; (2) the limiting of family size to a number commensurate with 
the available economic resources and plane of living; and (3) the prevention 
of serious emotional disturbances in either husband or wife by eliminating 
the constant fear of unwanted pregnancies. 

The opposition to contraception is based almost entirely on moral or 
religious considerations. Some people believe that sexual intercourse is. in- 
tended exclusively for procreative purposes, and that any interference with 
the fulfillment of this fenction is unjustified. The acceptance or rejection of 
this idea by others is currently held to be a matter decided by religious au- 
thority or tradition; consultation with spiritual mentors, or private judgment. 
More than this we cannot fairly say. 

All contraceptive techniques have as their ultimate aim the prevention 
of the access of spermatozoa to the uterus and Fallopian tubes at times when 
fertilizable ova are present. Of the numerous theoretically possible means of 
accomplishing this end, only a few will be discussed. First, many of the kinds 
of contraception possible or known to man are not likely to be used by any- 
one in our society. Second, many of them have not stood the test of time 
or are sufficiently impractical to contraindicate their use. Third, it is at pres- 
ent illegal to deal with some of the more reliable types in a book intended 
for general college and university circulation; only medical and other profes- 
sional textbooks can legally present information about them. This is of 
course a farcical restriction in view of the wide dissemination of such infor- 
mation among a large proportion of the American populace, but the ghost 
of Anthony Comstock is not yet laid. We shall therefore discuss only those 
kinds of contraceptive technique that are extensively used but which, for 
various reasons, are unreliable or in other ways of doubtful value or posi- 
tively undesirable. It should be plainly understood, however, that our failure 
to mention certain commonly known methods does not indicate approval 
of these methods on our part. Consultation with a qualified physician, who 
can prescribe for the individual case, is usually desirable — if contraception 
is to be practiced. 

I. Perhaps the commonest method of contraception in general use every- 
where is coitus interruptus, so designated because the act of intercourse is 
interrupted, immediately brfore the male orgasm, by withdrawl of the penis 
and ejaculation outside the vagina. Although this might seem to be a simple 
and almost ideal solution to the problem, it is by no means satisfactory from 
any standpoint. Its success is predicated upon the ability of the man to main- 
tain complete control of his actions and ^ so alert to the fluctuations of his 
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emotional level that he is able to withdraw at precisely the instant before 
his orgasm. Instead of being easy, this task is very difficult for most men be- 
cause they not only arrive unexpectedly at the point of orgasm on occasion, 
but also l^ause they often are so involved emotionally that although aware 
of the approaching orgasm they arc unable to withdraw in time. A second 
hazard is the danger of sperm cells in the few drops of seminal fluid which 
often escape from the penis before the orgasm is reached. Finally, but by no 
means of minor importance, is the deleterious effect on the nervous and emo- 
tional equanimity of both husband and wife which often follows prolonged 
use of this technique. Both partners develop an insatiable craving for com- 
plete and absolute sexual satisfaction which is never possible under these cir- 
cumstances, since the male orgasm is likely to be most unsatisfactory and the 
woman is denied any relief whatsoever. Coitus interruptus is therefore not 
only insecure in its contraceptive efficiency, but it involves certain emotional 
hazards for those who would practice it faithfully. 

2. The “rhythm method” of contraceptive control has already been dis- 
cussed in connection with ovarian physiology, since it depends upon an ac- 
curate knowledge of the time relationships in the cycle of ovarian activity. 
Stated simply, the time of maximum probability of pregnancy following in- 
tercourse in any woman’s cycle is at ovulation and immediately thereafter. 
This is roughly halfway between menstrual periods. This probability then 
decreases in each direction and reaches a minimum during the preceding and 
the succeeding menstrual flow. As has already been pointed out, accurate 
estimation of the safe period depends upon an exact knowledge of the day 
of ovulation. Although this is usually impossible, approximation becomes 
possible if the menstrual cycle is regular. Irregularity casts great uncertainty 
upon the advisability of this technique from the purely physiological stand- 
point. 

A certain small percentage of young women experience a brief sharp 
pain in the lower abdomen regularly from ten to fifteen days after the begin- 
ning of the last menstrual flow. This pain coincides with and is due to ovula- 
tion. In certain other women a faint spotting of blood for a few hours at 
about the same time likewise indicates ovulation. The great majority, how- 
ever, have no means of exactly identifying the time of this event in each 
ovarian cycle, and they must therefore depend for contraceptive protection 
upon the simple rule of allowing unprotected marital intercourse on the first 
three -or four days following and the last three or four days before the men- 
strual flow. It is true that the rule is often stated more broadly than this, but 
with the addition of each day to the basic “safe period” stated above the 
chances of occasional pregnancies increases. It shoidd be emphasized again 
that even the most stringent observance of this rule does not provide a guar- 
antee of complete contraceptive protection, probably because of occasional 
abnormal survival of both ova and sperm in the female genital tract. 

Use of the “safe period” for control of conception is acceptable to many 
members and the official representatives of conservative religious organiza- 
tions, and presumably to most persons who object to the use of artificial meas- 
ures of all sorts on moral or aesthetic grounds. Its two chief drawbacks seem 
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to be the unusual care that must be exercised in calculating dates (partly 
overcome by the “artificiality” of special computing calendars), and the en- 
forced restriction placed on sexual relations for two to two and one half 
weeks out of every month. It is nevertheless a source of great comfort to 
many millions of people who are completely sincere in their religious beliefs, 
and in their eyes its real or supposed disadvantages are completely over- 
shadowed by the moral reassurance it gives. 
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topics for discussion or reports 

1. What do recent scientific studies show to be the relative importance or the 
sexual factor in marriage? How would you characterize the current popular 
beliefs on sexuality and marriage? 

2. What is the mechanism of erection? How does circumcision affect male sex- 
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ual functioning? From what three internal sources does the male ejaculate 
come? 

3. Describe the process of ovulation. What is the relation of time of ovulation 
and time of menstruation? 

4. Name the three chief functions of the vagina. What is the female homologue 
of the penis? What three external geni^ organs of the female collectively 
make up the vulva? 

5. Does our present culture offer more erotic stimuli than the culture of pre- 
vious generations? What might be regarded as wise public policy with re- 
gard to erotic exhibitions such as "strip-teasing”? 

6. Why is petting likely to be troublesome? In what sense can it be said to be 
an unfair practice? 

7. State the case for the premarital examination. What can be said in opposition P 

8. Describe the process of fetal development, and relate the materials of this 
chapter to the one on "Caring for Mother and Child.” 

9. Why are gonorrhea and syphilis such extremely serious diseases? 

10. How does the number of induced abortions occurring annually in the United 
States compare with the number of live births? 

11. How does the fact of numerous criminal abortions performed on married 
woman relate to the problem of birth control? 

12. What are the three chief advantages commonly claimed for contraception by 
its advocates? What disadvantages are asserted by its opponents? 
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Chapter Eleven 

Getting Along in Marriage 

HARRIET R, MOWRER 


Marital adjustment has long held the attention of layman and scien- 
tist alike. To the layman, whether as a participant in a marriage relationship 
or as an outsider viewing the marriage of others, the appeal is fundamentally 
emotional. To the scientist it is a problem for objective study through the use 
of statistical, clinical, and laboratory techniques out of which will ultimately 
come a body of generalizations concerning the nature of marriage adjust- 
ment and the causes and processes of marital accord and marital discord. 

Increasing interest and research during the past few decades have already 
taken the problem out of the realm of romantic faith, fatalistic acceptance, 
and arbitrary speculation and have ^ven it some basis, at least, of scientific 
understanding. No longer is love considered too elusive or ethereal to be 
studied, the sexual relationship too sacred and personal to be dissected, or 
marriage success any more inevitably and invariably acquired than perfect 
health or success in one’s job. Through the layman’s emotional interest in 
marriage and the family, translated into his increasing willingness (some- 
times eagerness) to offer his emotional experiences to the scientist for study, 
there has come a highly significant change in outlook toward marital adjust- 
ment. This fact has made it possible to lay the foundation for a more nearly 
complete and a more dynamic understanding of the success and the failure 
of marital behavior. Statistical, case, and clinical studies have brought it out 
of the earlier cloud of speculation, “single factor” analysis, and “social evil” 
reform to more specific unbiased findings, thus helping to establish a social 
psychology of marriage and family life. 


Marriage as Interactional Behavior 


As emphasis upon marriage per se and divorce per se shifted to behavior 
within marriage and to behavior leading up to divorce (i.e., marital failure), 
the scientist’s attention became fixed upon the persons constituting the rela- 
tionship. The unique unity, the dynamic relationship between husband and 
wife, became the focal point. The interplay of the personality of each with 
the other was described in terms of wishes, attitudes, and sentiments. These 
three were thought to characterize the personality and to constitute the essen- 
tial elements in the relation between husband and wife. Adjustment, accord- 
HJLgly, was a matter of concurrence and accommodation between the wishes, 
attitudes, and sentiments of the two persons. But the explanation of this con- 
currence and the resultant behavior lies in the genesis of the social-psychobg- 

34 ^ 
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ical elements constituting the personality, because one sees in marriage only 
the resultant behavior of a long interactional process which begins almost 
with the birth of the individual. Why is this true? 

Genetic Development of Marital Unity 

Marriage is essentially an affectional relationship which has its beginning 
far back in the earliest affectional experience of the child in his family. This 
experience is commonly with the parent or the parent surrogate. In our tradi- 
tional family configuration of mother and father and child the mother’s 
main although not exclusive function is to care for the child; the father’s, to 
provide for him. It is natural, then, that the infant’s first affectional experi- 
ence is with the mother or mother surrogate because the infant usually must 
look to her for the satisfaction of its bodily needs and comforts. During this 
intcridentification between mother and infant there develops a host of un- 
related responses of a gratifying affectional, often erotic, nature. Just as the 
infant’s ability to grasp the bottle and to alternately compress and relax the 
nipple becomes transmitted into an ability to feed himself, so his affectional 
satisfactions become transmitted into a capacity to express affection toward a 
particular love object, i.e., the mother. This early relationship is the training 
ground for the development of attitudes of solicitation and tenderness, the 
demonstration of affection, sympathy, and understanding — in short, the 
pleasant aspects of the love experience (see pp. 206-212 for more detail on 
the genesis of love patterns). 

This elemental pattern is modified very early by the superimposition of a 
second one growing out of the heterosexual character of social relationships. 
The Freudians maintain that there is a predominant tendency for the child 
to select the parent of the opposite sex as the object of affection. This some- 
what parallels a growing instinctual tendency toward heterosexual selection, 
according to f liigel.’ However, another more important factor which deter- 
mines the child’s conception of his affectional role is, as some of the psycho- 
analysts would agree, that of the heterosexual preferences which parents 
show toward the child of the opposite sex. This means further reinforcement 
of the earlier elemental identification pattern in the case of the male child, 
whereas in the case of the female child it means a shift in the locus of im- 
portance and in the nature of the identification. For the girl it is the father 
who displaces the mother as the ultimate source of affection. This does not 
mean a discontinuance of the affectional relationship between mother and 
daughter, but a shift, more or less unconscious, in the preference and pre- 
dominance of the type of affectional pattern. Likewise it should not be con- 
cluded that no close interidentification exists between the father and son, but 
only that this phase is subordinate to that between mother and son. 

The degree to which heterosexual preference is exercised by the parents 
may depend upon a number of factors, chief among which are the specific 
family tradition, the cultural pattern, and the essential difference between 

^ J. C. Flugd, The PsychoandyHc Study of the Family (4th ed.; London: Hogarth Press, 
I 93 i)» p. 15. 
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masculine and feminine emotional experience, this latter being also an ad- 
junct of the cultural pattern. Thus, to illustrate the factor of family tradition, 
an infant son may be the source of great exultation by the mother (expressed 
in frank preference) because he is the male child who bears the same given 
name as an ancestor in preceding generations. From the moment the iden- 
tity of his sex is made known, the traditional family role is assigned him and 
the mother’s preference is expressed not just in terms of maternal-offspring 
relations but in terms of the kther, grandibther, etc., relation of generations 
past. 

In the popular mind filio-parental relationships have come to be por- 
trayed heterosexually, perhaps because of the influence of the so-called ro- 
mantic complex upon family relations. Affection is portrayed more tenderly 
if it exists ^tween father and daughter or mother and son. This may be 
an expression of the traditional pattern of chivalry and romance in Western 
culture which assigns to the male the protective role toward the female. It 
may be more accurately said, however, that the affectional relationship ex- 
perienced by the child in his family is usually of two kinds, paralleling the 
heterosexual differentiation between the two parents. It tends on the one 
hand to be more personal, subjective, infantile, and possessive; on the other, 
more objective, companionable, and emancipated. These forms lay the 
groundwork for later marriage interaction and accord. 

These pleasant emotions of affectional security and preferential treatment 
are not the sole components of filial love. Since familial interrelationships are 
always in flux, new patterns evolve and there is often a shifting of preferen- 
tial treatment to another member of the family, particularly a sibling. In this 
shifting rivalries between siblings are inevitable. They develop early toward 
brothers and sisters in regard to toys, attention from the parents, granting 
of special privileges, etc. They arc often more pronounced between siblings 
of the same sex and often develop through adolescence and adulthood. Fur- 
thermore, it is quite normal for two sisters to sec themselves as rivals in a 
specific instance for a parent’s affection, or for a girl to feel hurt at times by 
her father’s attentiveness to her mother. However good-natured this rivalry 
may be, some elements of frustration and loss of accomplishment are al- 
ways experienced and it has its unpleasant and ambivalent response com- 
ponents: rivalry, jealousy, insecurity, fear, anger, and rage. In almost every 
affectional experience in the family these components are found, the degree 
of their presence depending upon the unique pattern of the individual’s 
evolving social adaptation. For these affectional experiences constitute the 
child’s family romance and are part and parcel of his coming of age, his emo- 
tional and social maturation. 

From Family Romance to Psychosexual Maturity 

As the child’s social world widens and expands from the cloistered realm 
of his family circle to contacts outside, there comes a shift from parental 
affectional fixation to love objects in this new world. Here the child is 
thrown more and more with his contemporaries and it is only natural that 
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his affectional relationships should be transferred to them. One most com- 
monly sees this transference expressed in a chum relationship — a love object 
of his own sex — for at this time the child experiences the homosexual stage 
of social and emotional development. Members of the opposite sex are look^ 
upon for the most part with disdain. Boys, for example, think it is ‘*tough** 
to hate girls and to ridicule their sisters. The confidant is usually, if not al- 
ways, the pal of one’s own sex. Often crushes are developed upon older per- 
sons, such as a teacher or counselor, but these probably represent vestiges of 
parental fixation and constitute intermediate steps in the transition. The 
significant point is that the affectional identification is made with members 
outside the family circle. To the extent that a lag exists in the process of 
transference there is a retardation in the process of emancipation. 

Paralleling the physiological maturation of the child, the final stage in 
the love or affectional life of the individual gradually emerges. The indi- 
vidualistic boy or girl is transformed into a social being dependent upon the 
favorable opinion of others. Desire for the more elemental affectional satis- 
faction of the infancy period revives but it is defined and oriented in a cul- 
tural setting of heterosexual contacts which eventually lead to a more or less 
mature heterosexuality of adulthood. Thus in our culture sophistication and 
maturity become synonymous with heterosexual contacts. 

The adolescent often seems to burst forth suddenly to proclaim his new 
interest in the opposite sex. It is not uncommon for the boy, for example, to 
seek (unconsciously, of course) the most conspicuous manner of announcing 
his entrance into this new world. The “new girl” in school or in town be- 
comes the object of his first love and the most sought after by all his pals 
and, accordingly, the most envied of her sex.^ The same unconscious motive 
exists in the selection of an older girl of questionable reputation, probably 
not for the reason that she seems prettier or more attractive as a stranger but 
because her conquest provides a more glamorous and spectacular setting for 
his “coming out” and introduction to tWs third affectional world which soon 
is to merge into courtship and marriage. Furthermore, it provides him with 
an explanation as to why he has not been interested in girls heretofore: 
“there just weren’t any worth noticing.” A comparable process takes place 
on the part of the girl, in which she likewise is attracted to the “new” boy or 
the older man. 

Courtship as Initial Marriage Accommodation 

Courtship, in which numerous love objects are singled out, then becomes 
significant training for marriage unity just as it does for the personality de- 
velopment of the individual. Each emotional experience with the other sex 
normally brings the adolescent closer to mature heterosexuality and aids him 
in testing out his facilities of accommodation. Through the dating experi- 
ence, the young man or woman learns to rearrange his or her finances, rate 
dates in terms of status-giving potentialities, develop the pleasant and modify 
the unpleasant phases of his personality, clarify his dominant wishes, and test 
* This experience occurs frequendy in life-history documents of normal adolescents. 
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them experimentally. The girl, for instance, who has been taught by her 
mother to believe that a woman should be waited on hand and foot has the 
opportunity to find out among other things whether this approach brings out 
man’s protective attitude or whether possibly her mother’s training was not 
practicable after all or whether her relationship with the other sex needs re- 
definition. Furthermore, she learns when and when not to get too emotionally 
involved, the give-and-take of close association, the eccentricities of the oppo- 
site sex, subordination and superordination, how to overcome frustrations of 
the ego. In the process she experiences rivalries, jealousies, insecurity, mis- 
understanding, tenderness, security, exaltation, as she did in intersibling re- 
lations in her family circle. Thus she progresses another step in the training 
and management of heterosexual relationships with her contemporaries. 

Out of this experience of probing, experimenting, and accommodating, 
guided and manipulated by the earlier aflectional pattern, one love object is 
selected. After a period of courtship the two persons involved go through 
a process of confirming their selection of each other. At first the selection is 
tentative and often characterized by a certain amount of vacillation, but even- 
tually arrives at a point where sufficient confidence is achieved to declare the 
relationship publicly (the formal engagement). 

Courtship then provides the locde not only for the stabilization of the 
heterosexual affectional pattern but also for the development of a host of 
accommodations which become the foundation of marriage relations. At 
first these accommodations are largely in the realm of recreational interests 
and activities. Common likes and dislikes discovered in courtship are re- 
inforced and clarified. A couple, for example, may find that they both like 
a certain food and together they order it and partake of it in the privacy of 
the cozy, dimly lighted, favorite restaurant-nook. Here is built up an identi- 
fication which is based, it is true, upon elemental satisfactions but which later 
plays an important function in marriage unity. This courtship identification 
associated with a definitely pleasant response comes to symbolize a unity of 
feeling which gets its significance not out of the peculiar involved elements 
(kind of food, locale, etc.), but out of an exclusiveness of association and its 
components of intimacy and like-mindedness. Couples likewise have their 
favorite song, color, waiter, restaurant table or booth, walk, campus spot, in 
fact almost any physical locale that becomes associated with pleasantly 
shared experiences. There is an almost insatiable striving for exclusiveness, 
a demarcation of their world from that of others, which provides the proto- 
type for the domestic arrangements achieved in marriage (eating and living 
together, sharing of common facilities, owning and managing a household, 
etc.). 

An accompaniment of this exclusiveness is the mutual achievement of 
erotic experiences in petting and demonstrations of affection, associated with 
exchanges of confidence, secrets, future plans, and all the other romantic 
elements which go to make up the meaning of love-interaction in our cul- 
ture. 

Marriage thus marks the culmination of the affectional maturation proc- 
ess which was initiated in the cradle. It is a process characterized genetically, 
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as we have seen, by infantilism, possessiveness, ambivalence, idealization, 
emotional stress, sh^ng of love objects and loyalties, adventure, enchant- 
ment, erotic awakenings, instability, and finally by growing emancipation 
from inhibitory discipline, verbalization of newly discovered wishes and 
newly defined goals, and a new orientation in an adult heterosexual world. 

The Process of Adaptation 

In agreement with the psychoanalytic principle of the ambivalence of the 
eniotions, especially of love and hate, all social accommodation is a dual proc- 
ess, a combination of two antagonistic processes operating at the same time. 
According to this principle, two contradictory emotional attitudes toward the 
same object may exist simultaneously or arise alternately without interfering 
with one another.® 

But this process can be explained from the point of view of social psy- 
chology by the multiplicity and varied nature of the individual’s social con- 
tacts. In fact, duality in interaction may be said to grow out of the individ- 
ual’s multiplicity of roles in social participation. All these arc not equally 
important because of different definitions given them not only in the family 
but also in the larger social group. Thus, personality is a reflection of the 
role of the individual in the group; that is, the individual as a consequence 
of group membership obtains a conception of himself which defines for him 
the kind of role he aspires to in social relationships. But since group mem- 
bership is plural and not singular and since each group defines the individ- 
ual’s role differently, the individual has as many personalities as there are 
groups to Which he belongs. 

Some groups, however, play a more dominant part in the definition of 
personality than others. The family into which the individual is born fur- 
nishes both the first and the most persistent definition of role. The concep- 
tion of himself developed in the early family becomes the dominant clement 
in the personality and exercises the Unction of striving to bring some order 
into the relationships between the several roles developed out of communal 
living. This statement should not be interpreted to imply that the child has 
necessarily but one role in the family group. He may have several, depending 
upon the differential attitudes of the several members of the family. In fact, 
as a consequence of invidious comparison he may develop a conception of 
himself antithetical to that conceded him by any member of the family, and 
this comes to be quite as important in his repertoire of roles as any of the 
others. Nevertheless one role tends to stand out as more congenial and more 
important and becomes the dominant one. 

Accommodation between roles is a relative matter. Complete identifica- 
tion probably never occurs, but in some instances there is such facility in ac- 
commodation that every conflict situation is met with a repertoire of adjust- 
ment techniques which readily bring the conflicting elements into control 
and insure a continued equilibrium between the several roles and the de- 
mands which society makes upon the individual. These are the well-adjusted 
* Ernest R. Mowrer, The Family (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1932), pp. 89, 94. 
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personalities. In fact the degree of personality adjustment is largely a matter 
of the facility with which the individual can move from membership in one 
group to that in another and be accepted in terms of his conception of his 
role. Thus the well-adjusted personality is that in which there is little or no 
strain in the interactive relationship ^tween the group definition of role 
and the individual definition. 

Marriage interaction, then, is but a mirror of the interacts of these various 
roles which go to make up the personalities in an exclusive sphere of social 
intimacy. Conflicting definitions in our culture, as reflected in the multiplic- 
ity of social contacts, introduce ambivalent elements so that in every interact 
there are both discordant and harmonious, organizing and disorganizing, 
elements. These become crystallized into two dynamic processes in marriage 
just as in the personality. There is the process or pattern of accord on the one 
hand and, on the other, the process of conflict. The adjusted marriage, then, 
like the well-adjusted personality, is one in which there is an equilibrium be- 
tween the several roles of the personality and the demands of marriage and 
in which the dominant role continues to maintain order in a realm of both 
discordant and orderly elements. The relationship between the minor roles 
is of little importance, so long as the accommodation between the two domi- 
nant roles exercises a controlling force upon the conflicts between these 
minor roles. 

Nevertheless the degree of adjustment in marriages is highly variable be- 
cause there may be recurrent conflict between the subsidiary role of one per- 
son and that of the other. Furthermore, the dominant role of the individual 
may be of such a character as to facilitate or impede the accommodation be- 
tween the affectional pattern developed in the early experiences of each of 
the persons. Thus the well-adjusted marriage is one in which the dominant 
roles of the two persons do not significantly conflict. This implies an ability 
and a facility upon the part of the individual to pass from one role to an- 
other in the various spheres of marriage interaction. It further implies that 
each partner is able to play the role which marriage entails without too great 
a diversity between the marriage partner’s conception of his marriage role 
and his own conception. 

Mechanisms of Marruge Unity 

Marriage accommodation is a process initiated from the moment a mate 
is chosen, a process having potentialities of both unity and discord. So far as 
the accommodations arc accumulative, they make for unity; but so far as 
they arc resolved into conflict, they make for discord. What determines 
whether or not they arc accumulative is largely a matter of the relationship 
between the potential mechanisms of unity. 

Accommodation presents a wide range of mechanisms from the early 
phases of identification, based primarily upon sex attraction, to the later 
stages of assimilation or fusion of personalities. At the time of marriage there 
is little more than an emotional tic with another person which, as the Freud- 
ians and some sociologists have pointed out, is a substitute for earlier pa- 
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rental affectional tics. But marriage unity is something that has to be 
achieved, and it is achieved through the interplay of a number of mecha- 
nisms, which are in part catalytic agents in the accumulative process toward 
unity. 

The first mechanism through which unity is transmitted is identification. 
It consists in solidarity of thinking and feeling toward an affectional object 
so that what one marriage partner experiences is the reflection and counter- 
part of what the other experiences. This solidarity, based first upon sex at- 
traction, becomes in time overlaid with concrete expression of likeness in 
behavior so that there is built up a constellation of experiences which sym- 
bolize a further conviction of oneness. If identification is not arrested early 
in marriage, it becomes the basic mechanism in achieving the ultimate pat- 
tern of accord. Some writers have pointed out the possible loss of individual- 
ity in the operation of identification. It is true, to be sure, that the very 
essence of marriage is loss of a considerable degree of individuality if the 
couple achieves any high degree of adjustment or unity, just as the individ- 
ual loses his individuality as he becomes a member of any group, the degree 
of individuality lost being correlated with the degree of group solidarity. 
This does not mean of course that, comparatively speaking, a high degree of 
marriage unity exists only where there is complete loss of individuality. So 
long as the individual must of necessity operate in other social relationships 
than the marriage, he will likewise retain some individuality; and so long as 
it is confined to these relationships, it does not in any real sense threaten the 
marriage unity. In fact, even in the marriage relationship itself some degree 
of individuality tends to be maintained through the differentiation of mari- 
tal roles. Indeed we might say that sound marriages will attain maximum 
identification while maintaining at least a minimum of differentiation of 
personalities. 

The second mechanism, differentiation of marital roles, contributes to 
marital stability in producing an interdependence between husband and 
wife, both emotional and physical. From the standpoint of ultimate deter- 
mination, this differentiation tends to emphasize the husband’a role as the 
chief source of economic support and the wife’s role as the partner respon- 
sible for the care and supervision of the household and the children. On the 
emotional side the differentiation follows the cultural pattern less closely. 
Here the peculiar needs of the pair play a more important part in determin- 
ing the roles each will play, for in modern marriage each person plays not 
one or two roles but many in the drama of unity. For instance, a wife may 
be to her husband a mother, a child, a sister, a companion and comrade, a 
sweetheart, a plaything, a social butterfly, a hostess, a symbol of his economic 
and professional status, a nurse, a confidant, or a business associate, as well as 
a wife. In turn, the husband may be in addition a father, a brother, a protec- 
tor, a lover, a companion, a playboy, or a teacher. 

Differentiation makes for unity to the extent to which each marriage part- 
ner can with facility and finesse shift from role to role as the occasion de- 
mands and yet always play a complementary rather than a conflicting role. 
For example, a wife who sees hers^ in a child-father relationship with her 
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husband cannot at that moment satisfy his aficctional demand for a mother- 
son role. Similarly, a wife’s role as a social butterfly competes with her hus- 
band’s demand for a confidant. Lack of ability to adjust to a role comple- 
mentary to that of the marriage mate is discussed in detail in the next 
chapter. In most instances it is a reflection of deep-seated personality conflict 
which makes marital adjustment difficult to achieve. 

The effect of the lack of mutually satisfactory differentiation of roles is 
most vividly seen in cases of sexual inversion, when there is a reversal of 
husband roles and both husband and wife tenaciously claim the same one. 
Here the conflict is not directly sexual but is more pronounced in those 
phases in which the inverted husband comes in conflict with his socially de- 
fined role. The following case illustrates this point. 

Mr. Baker’s attitudes and interests are those his wife would normally 
possess. He likes to cook and his wife resents his considering himself supe- 
rior in this respect. Each is jealous of the other when one receives compli- 
ments for a new dessert. Both clash over one another’s activity in beautifying 
the home. Mrs. Baker feels that she is the one to arrange the flowers for the 
table when dinner guests are expected, but her husband insists that he should 
do it because he has more artistic ability. Each complains of the other’s em- 
phasis upon personal appearance. He resents her attractiveness and strongly 
disapproves of the amount of time she spends on make-up. He really wishes 
to do the same thing and thus projects his guilt-feelings upon her. When she 
is ill for a day, he suggests that he carry out her plan to launder some of her 
clothing; here he reinstates the earlier inverted role in which he washed his 
baby sisters’ clothing. He resents the fact that she does not “play up to him,” 
give him presents occasionally, and defer to his wishes more often; and she 
says that he never sees himself as the giver of attention and affection in any 
situation. 

A third unifying mechanism for the achievement of marriage unity is 
emulation, in which one of the marriage partners, because of respect and 
admiration for certain traits and characteristics of the spouse, strives to re- 
produce them in himself. The emulated spouse, whose ego is thus flattered 
and gratified, reacts appreciatively. Out of this interactive appreciation fur- 
ther unity is developed. The mechanism is seen very often in June-December 
marriages and in those where there is a rather wide divergence in cultural 
background. Marriages between student and teacher, businessman and sec- 
retary, well-established physician and nurse, for example, gain much of their 
unity through the operation of this mechanism. Although it is undoubtedly 
true that in some instances the emulation is superficial, it nevertheless is a 
stabilizing element in the marriage relationship. Much of the unifying effect 
of emulation, particularly in those marriages in which there is considerable 
diversity in age, grows out of the fact that the age-gap is bridged by the 
younger mate’s achieving through emulation a maturity comparable to that 
of the other person. 

While emulation occurs only in terms of traits possessed by the marriage 
partner, idealization, another unifying mechanism, assigns to the spome 
traits which he does not possess, at least to the degree to which they are attrib- 
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uted to him. In the past, idealization has been portrayed as one of the haz- 
ards of marriage on the groimd that while it might function in courtship it 
ceases to function in marriage and becomes the basis for disillusionment and 
dissatishiction. This analysis failed to take into account the possibility that 
the person idealized might respond by acquiring a closer approximation to 
the idealized portrait. This unifying character of idealisation and its recipro- 
cal response is revealed in the love accommodation of Don and Betty: 

Don has been most important in my personality development through sug- 
gestion. By keeping before him a certain ideal of me and by expecting cer- 
tain things from me he has almost completely remade my personality, much 
to my advantage. He thinks I am sweet, fastidious, feminine, adorable, etc.; 
he thinks me happy, optimistic, enthusiastic; he thinks me refined, virtuous, 
moral, intelligent, **cute,” clever, and the possessor of a very sparkling personal- 
ity. It’s been a certain strain, but I’ve had to live up to all that as best I could 
and it’s changed me remarkably. 

The reciprocal response to idealization makes it under some conditions a 
disunifying factor and under others a unifying one. When the reciprocal 
response is one of acceptance of the idealized definition without any com- 
pensating development, the tendency is eventual disillusionment. Conversely, 
when the idealized person is stimulated to acquire some semblance of the 
idealized traits, he becomes more in harmony with the expectations and 
anticipations of the other person and this results in greater unity. It is diffi- 
cult to conceive of any marriage being successful without some idealization, 
just as it is unlikely that a painting in which there is not some accentuation 
of contrasts in color and line will have wide aesthetic appreciation. 

Another element which functions in idealization is the presence of a con- 
stellation of satisfying experiences knitted together in an aflectional-role 
relationship in which the parts played by husband and wife are complemen- 
tary and equally satisfying. These experiences blot out or police the unsatis- 
factory elements so that only the more gratifying phases remain. These tend 
to cast an aura of diffused satisfaction, even enchantment, around the mate 
and the entire marriage experience. 

Somewhat allied to idealization is enhancement, in which some interest 
or trait-complex of one marriage partner culturally unacceptable to the other 
becomes channeled into a form which has social approval and enhances the 
status of the individual in the eyes of the spouse. In this way the elements 
of a pattern which previously made for cultural differentiation becomes so 
recast as to be highly satisfying to both mates and so elevates the stature of 
the previously subranked mate both in his own eyes and in those of his part- 
ner that the entire marriage becomes overcast with the light of this enhanced 
status. This mechanism is particularly operative in cases where there is con- 
siderable difference in cultural background and experiences which might 
otherwise be expected to lead to marital conflict. 

An illustration is provided by the man who, reared in a rural environ- 
ment, prefers hunting to ^'social” affairs, likes to dress casually and to avoid 
the more formal contacts in life. When he later moves to a city he feels out 
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of place. He is married to a woman who, although reared in a small-town 
enyironmrat, has attended college, travel^ abroad, and developed interests 
quite foreign to her husband’s, which have remained oriented essentially in 
a rural background. In the process of adjustment the husband’s hunting in- 
terests have been redefined in terms of a gentleman’s interests in shooting, 
frequent hunting trips and rifle tournaments where he often wins prizes. 
These accomplishments enhance his status in the eyes of his wife, who now 
likes to buy him sportsman’s clothing and tell of his activities, and at the 
same time provide an acceptable formula of being too busy with these activ- 
ities to participate in those in which his wife engages. Since the character of 
his hobby is such as to virtually preclude participation on the part of a 
woman, a culturally accepted demarcation of their leisure-time interests re- 
sults. Furthermore, what in the earlier period in marriage symbolized cultural 
diversity and inferiority now becomes a symbol of cultural identification. 

Another important part of the unity of any marriage is that which results 
from interhabituation. Marriage obviously entails the living together of two 
persons, and living together means that a host of habitual patterns of response 
are built up upon which the individuals become dependent. There are among 
Other things the household responsibilities and functions which are shared 
more or less. The setting of the alarm clock the previous night, turning it off 
in the morning, the sequence of using the bathroom in the morning, the prep- 
aration of breakfast, the retrieving of the morning newspaper from the door- 
step, the closing of the garage door, bringing in the milk from the backdoor 
step, are but a few of the myriad of habitual acts which become established in 
terms of responsibility and expectancy. 

But interhabituation is more than simply a matter of responsibilities and 
conveniences of the household. Habit patterns also become established in the 
social intercourse between husband and wife — patterns of expectancy and 
dependency in regard to when each will be in the other’s company, avail- 
ability for social Unctions and dining out, as dancing and bridge partners, 
companion and escort to the theater, etc. 

Of even greater significance is the emotional aspect of interhabituation. 
This covers a wide range of reactions which give rise to intcridentifying feel- 
ings and emotions: the goodnight and morning kisses, the affectionate pat of 
assurance and understanding, the sympathetic attentiveness to one’s trials 
and problems no matter how small or great without the bother of a detailed 
explanation of the situation, the amicable chiding of one’s forgetting, the 
confidential talks, the planning of the campaign to impress the boss, the little 
white lies to protect the other’s ego, all these and more, give impetus toward 
emotional unity. 

This emotional interdependence is supplemented by a variety of symbolic 
elements, some of which may be slightly irritating in some respects and yet 
if absent would leave a void. These elements usually are physical objects 
which symbolize pair or dyadic interaction. Thus the way the pictures are 
hanging in the home, the arrangement of the furniture, the decorating 
scheme of the familiar walls, the pieces of bric-a-brac, the litde plants stuck 
here and there, the smoking paraphernalia, the sight of familiar bits of the 
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Other’s dothing such as a pair of house^ppers with the familiar scuff on 
the heel sitting in their accustomed spot in the room, the bathrobe with the 
pockets bulging with Kleenex— all of these call out little pangs of feelings 
of solidarity, each relatively unimportant alone yet in their totality of con- 
siderate import 

Waller seems to have had this phase of marriage adjustment in mind 
when he speaks of the “dead level of marriage interaction." * What he fails 
to take into account is that these essentially unchanging elements do not con- 
stitute a dead level because they are dynamically linked with the experiences 
of the past in which the marriage pair participated and furnish the litde 
emotional satisfactions and pleasures which somehow seem to join with the 
planning of new activities and adventures which constitute the warp and 
woof of everyday living. 

Interhabituation also involves the development of habits of sexual experi- 
ence in which the stimuli and recurrent occasions for intercourse become 
stabilized. That is, frequency, amount of preliminary sex play, time, setting, 
etc., follow a recurrent pattern, peculiar to the needs of the particular couple. 
This habituation of the sexual relationship eventually achieved in every suc- 
cessful marriage stands in sharp contrast to the experimental character of 
sexual adjustment early in the marriage when sexual episodes tend to take 
variable forms in which there is often more or less uncertainty and fear of 
unsatisfactory experience on the part of the other marriage partner or else a 
careless disregard for these satisfactions. There is probably no other area of 
marriage in which the ego is more protected from rebuff than in the realm 
of sexual interaction. Some degree of timidity, insecurity, inhibition, mis- 
understanding, tension, characterizes the period of early sexual adjustment. 
Once, however, sexual adjustment has achieved a smooth-running pattern, 
confidence, feelings of contentment and well-being, mutuality, further iden- 
tification, replace these earlier disturbing and often frustrating elements. 

The most significant character of sexual interhabituation is the degree of 
mutuality achieved in the gratification of the sexual impulse in which each 
person is both the giver and the receiver, and deviation from this pattern 
of mutuality tends to make the sexual relationship unsatisfactory. Once this 
mutuality is achieved it tends to be diffused into the other realms of the 
marriage relationship so that it becomes an unconscious unifying influence 
throughout. 

The importance of interhabituation as a mechanism, whether physical, 
emotional, or sexual, is attested by the fact that even temporary separations 
between spouses in successful marriages are often unpleasant and disturbing 
because of the interference with the smooth flow of these patterns. This in 
large part accounts for the elevation of the emotions in the experiences of re- 
union even though but a short time has elapsed since separation. 

* Willard Waller, The Family (New York: Dryden Prew, 1938), pp. 396-398. 
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One Universe of Discourse 

With the convergence of marital experiences and the interpenetration of 
personalities in the marriage, assimilation is the natural process. Assimila- 
tion is a continuous process of building up likenesses in attitudes, and many 
of these likenesses are the precipitates of the operations of the other mecha- 
nisms of adjustment. Thus assimilation is both a mechanism and a product 
of marriage adjustment; that is to say, the process of living together and 
making adjustment to a diversity of needs and demands tends to precipi- 
tate a commonness of these needs and demands so that the diversity is elimi- 
nated. 

Assimilation in marriage is a process, then, in which husband and wife 
become more and more nearly identical. But since no two human beings ever 
are identical, complete identity is never accomplished. Theoretically, the 
higher the degree of assimilation the higher the degree of marriage unity. 
But it is inconceivable that assimilation of any two human beings could 1^ 
complete because no two persons could adjust simultaneously in the same 
way to the same stimuli. 

Assimilation, then, is a relative matter and is tempered by the cultural 
world in which one lives. Differentiation of the sexes and the necessity of 
adjusting along sex lines to the world outside marriage alone would hold in 
check any exaggerated degree of assimilation beyond similarity in ideas, 
habits, traits, attitudes, mannerisms, appearance, etc. Assimilation may be 
said to take place only up to a certain norm prescribed by the complex char- 
acter of the cultural milieu. 

Nevertheless it is significant that a high degree of identity is achieved in 
successful marriages. It is a matter of common observation, for example, that 
many husbands and wives bear a striking physical resemblance to each other, 
both in physical traits and in mannerisms. That similarity in the latter is at 
least partly the result of close identity of husband and wife over a period of 
years cannot be denied. How much of the similarity in the former is due to 
assimilation is, however, difficult to say until more research is done in the 
field of mate selection. What appears on the surface as assimilation may not 
be this at all but simply a perpetuation of traits through what may be called 
the marital selective process. 

More or less identity in physical characteristics and mannerisms, accord- 
ingly, is not a reliable index of assimilation. It is rather to similarity in ideas, 
thinking, feeling, and attitudes that one has to look. In this social-psycho- 
logical world there develops a continuity of meaning and a universe of dis- 
course which has peculiar significance to the married couple. This universe 
of discourse finds expression in pet names, unique words and phrases, allu- 
sions to past experiences, jokes about one’s family, etc. Words take on com- 
mon connotations, and verbal patterns become similar if not identical in 
character. Even the trend of thought of the married pair often shows a hi^ 
degree of identity, and emotional reactions to experiences become similar in 
character. In fact the old adage that one knows a person by the company he 
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keeps can be revamped to say that one comes to know a man by becoming 
acquainted with his wife. 

Some writers on the family seem to be concerned lest too great a degree 
of identity between husband and wife make for frustrations." In fact from 
reading Waller’s discussion of marriage adjustment one would conclude that 
the less husband and wife are identified and the more they escape through 
lodges, religion, vacations, bridge parties, and dancing (the “opiates” of mar- 
riage), the happier the marriage will be. He takes essentially the same view 
toward marriage that the traditional Freudians took toward social life; 
namely, that culture imposes barriers to the healthy development of the per- 
sonality. He considers diat the very nature of marriage in our culture im- 
poses inevitable frustrations upon the personality. Psychiatrists, psychologists, 
sociologists, and other students of human behavior generally agree with this 
view. On the other hand, we must point out that cultural restrictions deter- 
mine the character of opportunities for individual development and expres- 
sion; a counterpart of restrictions is definition of opportunities and direction 
of behavior into socially sanctioned channels that imply equality of oppor- 
tunity for the expression of inherent needs and desires. The inference, how- 
ever, that assimilation or close identity of husband and wife results in frus- 
tration in. personality is not substantiated by valid systematic research with 
cases either of adjusted marriages or of marital conflict Any frustration 
growing out of the marriage relationship is in itself an index of the absence 
of assimilation. 

Clinical study of domestic discord cases by the writer reveals that it is the 
barriers to assimilation which produce personality frustration, and as a con- 
sequence frustrations characterize cases of marital conflict Furthermore, it 
is of fundamental significance that these frustrations seldom are a product of 
the marriage but are only accumulated results of early psychocultural-genetic 
influences which have already channeled the personalty into unsatisfying 
modes of response. Study of adjusted marriages also bears out these findings. 

Criticism of marriage and rebellion against one’s own marriage are all 
too often employed by individuals whose personalities have never been 
adjusted and dierefore cannot complement any other personality in the inti- 
mate relationship of marriage. Others have never attained emotional matur- 
ity and find in their marriage conflicts a rationalization for retarded develop- 
ment. These persons want the security which marriage offers them and yet 
wish to retain the freedom and independence from responsibility which they 
have experienced as single persons. The critics, both professional and lay, 
fail to take into account the fact that the development of a single universe of 
discourse does not mean that there is no difference of opinion, no flexibility 
of behavior, no individuality of response, between well-adjusted marriage 
partners; it means, rather, that these differences are bridged by the mutually 
developed attitudes, wishes, and satisfactions which provide a groundwork 
for the expression of differential elements. 

» Waller, op. cit., pp. 339, 421, 440 - 44 i> 565. etc. 
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Some Alleged Factors in Marital Adjustment 

Marriage adjustment, functioning through the mechanisms already de- 
scribed, involves the operation of a considerable number of hictors, many of 
which have been analyzed in recent studies. How these factors operate and 
the relationship of one to another constitutes the crux of the problem of why 
some marriages succeed and others fail. What are these studies and how well 
do they answer this fundamental question? 

A number of studies, predominandy of a stadstical nature, have been 
made of the factors which make for or against success in marriage. Katha- 
rine B. Davis, using the anonymous questionnaire method, in a study of 
one thousand married women found that when the wife was healthy at the 
time of marriage, had had no petting or sex relations before marriage, and 
had had more than a high school educadon, her happiness in marriage was 
greatest.® 

G. V. Hamilton, combining the quesdonnaire and the interview, studied 
a group of two hundred married persons, of whom fifty-five were married 
mates. What he reported as significant for marital success was: the wife 
physically resembles the husband’s mother, has a brother or brothers, has had 
no sexual intercourse prior to marriage, and both husband and wife have 
had equal education.'' 

Clifford Kirkpatrick, in a study of the factors in marital adjustment, 
found that no greater intimacy of the wife with one parent than the other 
makes for better adjustment on her part and that the husband is happier 
when he has had no excess or deficiency of women friends before marriage.® 

Burgess and Cottrell, whose findings were discussed at some length in 
Chapter Eight, have made an extensive statistical study, having distributed 
about 7000 questionnaires, of which 1300 returns yielded an analysis of 526 
couples, largely from the Chicago area, who had been married from one to 
six years.® No premarital items regarding the sexual factor in marriage adjust- 
ment were secured, the researchers deciding to concentrate upon the economic 
and social aspects of marriage. While some case studies were secured on the 
sexual factor, there were no statistical data on sex comparable to those on the 
other factors. In the writer’s estimation, this omission detracts from the com- 
prehensiveness of the study and makes for contradictions in the frame of 
reference. 

Terman’s subjects in a similar study comprised 1250 couples, of which 792 
couples were included in the main experimental group.^® They were all Cali- 
fornians, three fourths belonged to the business class, the median income was 

« Katharine B. Davis, Factors in the Sex Ufe of Twenty-Two Hundred Women (New York: 

Harper, 1929). 

» G. V. Hamilton, A Research in Marriage (New York: Boni, 1929). 

» Clifford Kirkpatrick. “Factors in Marital Adjustment,” American Journal of Sociology, 43, 

(1937), pp. 270-283. 

» E. W. Burgess and Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., Predicting Success or Failure in Marriage (New 

York: Prentice-Hall, i 939 )- 

Lewis M. Terman, Psychological Factors in Marital Happiness (New York: McGraw-Hill, 

1938). 
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about $2300, and about 43 per cent were college graduates. The average 
length of marriage was 114 years, with 12 per cent married more than 20 
years and 32 per cent childless. Terman used a seven-point classification: 
extraordinarily happy, decidedly more happy than average, somewhat more 
happy than average, about average, somewhat less happy than average, de- 
cidedly less happy than average, and extremely unhappy. 

Both of these studies used happiness as one criterion of success. The criti- 
cism may be raised as to the use of such a criterion: Is happiness a reliable 
measure of successful marriage? Happiness is so elusive and subjective that 
some more objective measure should found. What is happiness to one in- 
dividual may not be to another, and what is happiness to one couple may not 
be happiness to another. 

Happiness ratings, the authors themselves say, while fairly reliable as a 
report of the state of feeling of the person toward his marriage, only partially 
indicate the nature of adjustment in marriage. Thus certain questions were 
asked which were thought to be indicative of the presence or absence of ad- 
justment; these concerned such points as agreements and disagreements, 
common interests and activities, demonstration of affection, confiding, satis- 
faction and dissatisfaction, and feelings of unhappiness. Each question in 
turn was broken down into a number of subquestions which were taken to 
measure the extent of the state of interaction and this in turn was taken to 
indicate the presence or absence of adjustment. For example, the authors 
considered the most important matters in the first category of agreements 
and disagreements to be (i) handling family finances, (2) recreation, (3) 
religion, (4) demonstration of affection, (5) friends, (6) intimate relations, 
(7) caring for the baby, (8) table manners, (9) conventionality, (10) philos- 
ophy of life, and (ii) ways of dealing with in-laws. The married person fill- 
ing out the schedule was asked to check the extent of agreement or disagree- 
ment in terms of “always agree,” “almost always agree,” “occasionally 
disagree,” “frequently disagree,” “almost always disagree,” and “always disa- 
gree.” What do these questions actually measure? Do they measure any- 
thing more than overt processes in marriage interaction but still leave un- 
touched the covert processes? 

Background Factors 

Both the studies of Terman and those of Burgess and Cottrell reveal a 
host of factors in the family background of husband and wife during their 
childhood and the period prior to marriage which are thought to influence 
marital happiness. The finding of a high correlation of marital adjustment 
with similarity in family cultural bac^round, which would include reli- 
gious affiliation, seems inconsistent with findings that wide differences in 
reli^ous affiliation show no relation to marital adjustment. It might be 
argued that since the couples studied had only been married six years, reli- 
gious conflicts might not arise until after that time in connection with the 
religious training of the children. But it is not known how many of these 
Burgess and Cottrell, op, cit„ pp. 45-49. 
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couples had children. Furthermore this argument is contrary to what is 
shown by case studies of cultural conflict in marriage. These show that con- 
flict is likely to emerge in relation to the birth of a child and the selection of 
the type of baptismal ceremony. One does not know the length of marriage 
of the couples in relation to the birth of the first child. According to the 
United States census figures for 1940, the median age of a mother bearing 
her first child was 22.6 or one year after marriage. Hpw closely the two 
groups approximate each other is not known. 

Knowing what we do about assimilation and marital adjustment, one 
would assume that a marriage rated happy had a high degree of assimilation, 
and therefore it is unlikely that conflict because of wide divergence of reli- 
gious affiliation would arise after six years of marriage if enough assimila- 
tion had taken place to cause the couple to rate their marriage as reasonably 
successful (see also our discussion in the chapter on religion in family life, 
pp. 608-611). Should conflict arise in this realm at this late date, it would 
only be a rationalization of other conflicts. 

The order of birth was another factor which was taken as showing some 
significance in marital happiness. Thus it was found by Burgess and Cottrell 
that a husband not an only child was more favorable to marital happiness; 
and if an only or youngest married an only or youngest, this constituted the 
most unfavorable combination. A combination of only and oldest was more 
favorable than only and youngest, but combinations of oldest with oldest 
and middle with middle were favorable. Terman’s study showed that if the 
wife were not an only child the marriage had a better chance of happiness. 

What eifect ordinal position has upon familial interaction is not entirely 
clear. It has been portrayed by some writers as significant in marital conflict 
and also in types of personality disorganization,^* while other writers have 
attached no significance to it. It would seem that ordinal position is of little 
or no significance except as it may be a factor in determining role, and in 
this connection one must take into consideration the meaning which any 
given ordinal position has in the particular culture in which one lives and 
in the family tradition in which he is born. Thus any child in a family may 
have a role which is typically that of the only child or youngest child. Role, 
then, is significant rather than ordinal position, and the meaning of this role 
in the particular family pattern. 

Furthermore, a particular type of escape response, or so-called neurotic 
behavior, is associated with many early psychogcnetic factors, one of which, 
study of these cases reveals, is the role of youngest in the family. This role, 
along with the interplay of other factors, produces a unique behavior pattern 
which impedes, if it does not make impossible, adjustment in marriage. Thus 
ordinal position in itself is of little or no significance. 

1* Harriet R. Mowrer, “Alcoholism and the Family,” Journal of Criminal Psychopathology, 3, 

(1941), pp. 90-99. 
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Romance and Sexual Factors 

The nature of the affectional relationship between husband and wife as in- 
dicated by the difference in age, duration of the acquaintance, length of the 
engagement, approval or disapproval of parents, is another realm which has 
been explored by marital research. It is assumed that there is a relationship 
between short engagements and so-called romantic love, longer engage- 
ments and companionship. An acquaintance of two or more years, the hus- 
band older by one to three years or the same age as the wife, an engagement 
of nine months or more, the approval of the marriage by both parents, were 
all found to be favorable factors and thought to be indicative of a marriage 
of companionship as opposed to a marriage based upon romantic love. 
Romantic love, sex attraction, companionship, rapport, sympathetic under- 
standing, idealization, are so interwoven that it is difficult to separate the 
components; most marriages have both romantic love and companionship 
regardless of their success or failure. 

Romantic love, it would seem, needs to be redefined in terms of chang- 
ing mores and a redefinition of the present-day relationship between the 
sexes. Dorothy Dix, who has for thirty years conducted an “advice to 
the lovelorn” daily column, recently commented that thirty years ago she 
received letters inquiring whether it was proper for a girl to help a young 
gentleman on with his coat; now she receives inquiries as to whether it is 
proper to go on week-end trips with one’s boy friend. 

The significance of longer engagements for marital adjustment lies in the 
fact that since the engagement period is one of initial accommodation, a 
time sufficiently long to permit these accommodations to take place would 
make for greater success in marriage (Kuhn’s development of this point ear- 
lier warrants reviewing). This period would vary considerably from one in- 
dividual couple to another, depending upon the geographical and psycho- 
social distance between the pair. Face-to-face contacts would allow for 
greater possibilities of accommodation than those maintained by letter writ- 
ing; some personalities are easier to penetrate than others, and some have 
a greater facility in penetration. It is conceivable, however, that engagements 
can be of such long duration as to produce loss of interest or apathetic accept- 
ance of the courtship situation as final, but this would depend upon circum- 
stances involved in the particular engagement situation. Seven years, for 
example, might ordinarily be considered to be in this category; yet in the 
following case this period seems to have been an asset in later marriage 
adjustment. 

I feel safe in predicting that our union could withstand a separation if that 
becomes necessary (war). This prediction is based on a rather lengthy court- 
ship. I “went with” my wife oS and on for seven years. The of! period (in 
one instance stretching over two years) was caused by various feelings of 
jealousy and a notion that other pastures are greener, of aversion to setding 
down too early. Our courtship was fortunately far from serene. We had dif- 
ferences. Now after ten years of having tried both ways, there is still greater 
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contentment living together than apart. There are no serious areas of discord, 
no wide diversity, and no budding frustration. Family living demands con- 
stant adjustment and on past performance my wife seems as eager as 1 am 
to make these adjustments intelligendy. I feel that we’re both emotionally 
mature enough to make our marriage work. The ensuing years may bring 
conditions to change all that. We’ve discussed this fact and are not alarmed 
by it because we’re fairly certain that we’ll have, as we have had, good reason 
for going on together. We are both optimists where our marriage is con- 
cerned. Analysis seems to justify our optimism. 

The sex factor in marriage success has also been statistically investigated. 
For the most part this research has dealt more with the physical than with 
the social-psychological aspects. Terman, after examining the returns from 
husbands and wives upon a mass of sexual items, concludes that only two 
factors are statistically significant as determiners of marital happiness. These 
are the relative equality of the sex drives in both spouses and the wife’s capac- 
ity for orgasm. Factors dealing primarily with the mechanics of the sex act 
and of the functioning of the sex drive, such as frequency of intercourse, 
method of contraception, fear of pregnancy, degree of pain at first inter- 
course, showed little or no correlation with happiness. 

These items, dealing primarily with the physical aspects of sex, although 
not entirely, are probably significant only as they become transmuted into 
attitudes toward the sex act, which facilitate or impede sexual satisfaction 
and in turn happiness and unhappiness in marriage. Whether or not they 
become carriers or transmitters of accord or discord will to a large degree 
depend upon the experiences past and future of the husband and wife which 
define and redefine their meanings to them in the total relationship. Thus 
it is the capacity to give and receive sexual satisfaction which makes for 
marital happiness. The giving and receiving of satisfaction implies a mutual 
satisfaction in which both husband and wife play complementary and inter- 
dependent sexual roles. 

That the mechanics of sexual intercourse have been overemphasized and 
the attitudes toward sexual experience neglected by hygienists in the past, 
there is no doubt. On the other hand, studies which isolate the functioning 
of sex as a biological urge (a product of chemistry in the organism) and yet 
contradictorily seek to study it in a concrete personal relationship such as 
marriage, fall into the same methodological error. That is to say that as a 
factor in the marriage situation sex cannot be differentiated in its physio- 
logical aspects but must always be studied in the light of its dynamic func- 
tioning in a socio-psycho-cultural framework. The physiological impulse be- 
comes overlaid with social experiences, expressing itself in demonstration of 
affection and love, mutual identification and sympathy and companionship 
as well as in the release of physiological tensions. Sex in general takes on its 
meaning from the culture in which the individual lives; a culture in which 
sex is characterized by many conflicting values and notions, superstitions, 
romantic ideas, inhibitions, guilt feelings, etc. The meaning of sex to the 
individual, then, is the result of the orientation of his personal feelings, im- 
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pulses, experiences, attitudes, and wishes within this cultural maze. In mar- 
riage one sees the final orientation of this sexual definition and its function- 
ing in relation to another individual. Thus the details of the sexual pattern 
achieved in marriage vary widely between couples even in the same cultural 
and social group. The crux of the relationship of the sexual pattern to happy 
and unhappy marriages lies in the degree of satisfaction which this pattern 
furnishes to the particular couple involved. 

Terman concluded that all the sex factors combined are far from being 
the one major determinant of success in marriage. These findings are in 
agreement with those of other studies which demonstrate that sex cannot be 
considered the basic factor any more than any other of the factors which 
make up either the adjustment or the conflict pattern.^ Furthermore, the 
sexual behavior, as has been pointed out, is so intertwined with other aspects 
of the personality as to make it impossible to divide one from the other. Be- 
cause of the symbolic nature of marriage behavior one phase becomes both 
a mirror and a reflection of each of the other phases of the total configura- 
tion. What is of more fundamental importance, then, is the total configura- 
tion. 


Social and Personality Characteristics 

Certain social characteristics were found to distinguish the happy spouses 
from the unhappy. These characteristics were taken to represent the degree 
and character of socialization of the individual. Thus the husband’s age, 22 
to 30, at marriage, and the wife’s, 22 and over, were found by Burgess and 
Cottrell to make for happy marriage. Terman found it to be husband 22 
years and over, and wife 20 and over. Other characteristics were that the 
husband was older than the wife; that the church attendance of the hus- 
band before marriage was two or more times a month, and of the wife four 
times a month; that both attended Sunday school through adolescence; that 
the wedding was held in church, in a parsonage, or at home. 

Church attendance and afliliation before marriage is taken by Burgess 
and Cottrell and by Locke as one of the indexes of sociabiKty. The question 
may be raised as to whether this is true and, if so, how it functions in mari- 
tal happiness. In this connection, Locke has just reported on a study of mari- 
tal adjustment carried on for the past five years in Monroe County, Indiana, 
in which he compared a divorced group and a happily married group.^^ He 
took two extremes — the divorced (names secured from the courthouse di- 
vorce files) and the most happily married (known by a random sample of 
married persons). 

He concluded that affiliation with a church is probably a mark of a so- 
ciable personality and is highly associated with marital adjustment; con- 
versely, not belonging to a church is unquestionably associated with unad- 

Harriet R. Mowrer, Personality Adjustment and Domestic Discord (New York: American 
Book Co., 1936), pp. 149-190; **Sex as a Factor in Domestic Discord," American Socio- 
logical Review, i (Apr., 1936), pp. 252-263. 

Harvey J. Locke, "The Good or Well-adjusted Family”; paper read before the Family Sec- 
tion, American Sodobgical Society, December 28, 1946. 
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justment. Furthermore, the later the age at which attendance at Sunday 
school is stopped, the greater the chances of marital success. For men, going 
to church through the age of ten is clearly significant for marital adjustment, 
whereas women have to continue through the age period of 11 to 14 before a 
clearly significant difference between the happily married and the divorced 
groups appears. The happily married attended church much more fre- 
quently than did the divorced. These findings raise a number of questions 
which throw contradictory light upon the way in which church attendance 
becomes a factor in marriage happiness. In the writer’s experience with do- 
mestic discord cases there have been found few, if any, couples who have not 
been affiliated with a church. In a considerable proportion, in fact, attend- 
ance continued much later than for Locke’s couples, so that this attendance 
should have made for even greater chances of marital happiness than in his 
cases. How can one explain this apparent contradiction? It might be said 
that some of these domestic discord cases belonged to a cultural group in 
which church attendance was a routine and conventionalized experience 
rather than a mark of a sociable personality. But one might question how 
much church attendance up to the age of ten is a mark of sociable personal- 
ity rather than a conventionalized experience. It would seem that in both 
groups it is rather an index of the functioning of primary-group controls, 
particularly those of the family. Children go to church because of the direc- 
tion and pressure of their parents; and when these pressures break down and 
become diffused, attendance often is less frequent. That girls have to go 
longer than boys would bear out this interpretation since family controls 
usually are exerted for a longer period over girls than over boys. 

Furthermore Locke is probably dealing with a cultural group (rural and 
small town) in which primary-group controls operate much more effectively 
than in urban areas. In some cultural groups church affiliation is so much the 
accepted pattern that absence of it would set the individual apart from the 
group as being different and having questionable standards of conduct. His 
happiness or unhappiness in general would be a reflection of his demarcation 
from his fellow group-members, which in turn would be reflected in his mar- 
riage. This may be what Locke has in mind as a measure of sociability, since 
the socialized person is more of a conformist. On the other hand, since he is 
a conformist and a believer in conventional behavior, he would probably be 
more likely to give his own marriage a higher rating. 

Not only certain social characteristics but personality attributes as well 
have been found to differentiate the happy spouses from the unhappy. 
Happy wives have been found to be serene, self-confident, benevolent, con- 
tented, thrifty, conservative, and interested in “uplift.” In contrast, unhappy 
wives ^re defensive, escapists (active), critical, romantic, unmethodical, radi- 
cal, and have neurotic tendencies. Likewise happy husbands have self-con- 
fidence, are conciliatory and cooperative, dynamic, benevolent, methodical, 
and, like the happy wives, conservative. Unhappy husbands are defensive 
and domineering, passive, escapists (phantasy), unmethodical, and, like the 
unhappy wives, radical.^® 


Terman, op, ciu, pp. 145--164. 
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Such isolated traits of personality assumed and arrived at through stand- 
ardized tests and inventories^ while suggestive, are highly limited, and their 
relationship to marital happiness should be accepted with marked caution. 
At best they are not combinations of traits but elements independently cal- 
culated for husband and wife. Since marriage, as has been seen, is an inter- 
actional situation, it is the combination of traits which is of significance. 
Furthermore, a trait analysis of personality is static and sterile in that it 
leaves out of account the organic relationship between traits, and the 
dynamics of personality development. When the framework in which these 
traits are supposed to operate is the dynamic interactional marital relation- 
ship of husband and wife, then such a static conception is meaningless. The 
social psychology of marital adjustment is concerned with personality pat- 
terns rather than isolated traits and with marital adjustment patterns rather 
than with isolated and disconnected marital factors. What is significant, 
then, is the personality in its totality; that is, the whole of the life experi- 
ences of the individual considered as a unity rooted in the past and penetrat- 
ing into the future. It is the functioning of such personality in an intimate 
interactional relationship with another personality. The fundamental ques- 
tion is: what are the unique patterns of experience which constitute the per- 
sonality and how do these become dynamically transmitted into those mari- 
tal configurations which spell the difference l^tween success and failure in 
marriage? 


Problems of Marital Therapeutics 

Trait analysis, whether in application to personality, marriage, or any 
other field of serial interaction, has its limitations as well as advantages. Its 
chief limitation is that it fails to give a functional and dynamic portrait of 
the individuals who are successful in marriage; that is, it fails to translate 
traits and factors into mechanisms of marriage adjustment and describe how 
they operate in a given marriage situation. It is only by inference that they 
take on significance, and this inference is dependent upon one’s particular 
frame of reference. These segmental items, if taken out of the frame of refer- 
ence in which they have been placed by their authors, are subject to misuse 
and misconceptions. 

To these marital adjustment studies of the past decade, the student of 
the family is indebted for clarifying the areas of importance in marital inter- 
action and putting them in a meaningful socio-psycho-cultural framework. 
Furthermore, the complexity of the data with which one must deal, the 
handicaps and problems of marital research, the limitations of existing tech- 
niques, the tentativeness of social norms and findings — all these are vividly 
telescoped in these studies. The recognition of these limitations should serve 

a flashlight to further research and to counseling and educational pro- 
grams for marriage success. 

As we now generally recognize, one has to look to research for the ulti- 
mate control of phenomena, whether physical or social. Just as so-called 
‘‘cures’’ in medicine have to wait and go hand in hand with research find- 
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ings, so the “cures” and “preventives” of marital failures have to await the 
more v^d findings of marital research. As in medicine, the popular mind, 
overanxious for “cures,” is likely to grasp any findings too quickly, too super- 
ficially and assign to them meanings and potentialities that were never in- 
tended. Likewise it is for the researcher, the clinician, and other students of 
human behavior to interpret and apply the findings; not for the popularizer 
to advocate them to the public as a play instrument in the crossword puzzle 
style. 

The neophyte, when confronted with research findings in marital adjust- 
ment such as those which deal with a mass of items which can easily be 
placed in a nontechnical framework, is often inclined to believe that there is 
only one interpretation of them and so either to accept each item uncriti- 
cally or to rebel against it. The items or factors are taken individually and 
pigeonholed into the “right” answers or the “wrong” answers, as proved by 
research, as a guide to marital happiness. Unfortunately one is likely to be 
inclined toward that “right” or “wrong” answer which most advantageously 
suits one’s own situation at the moment and which may in many instances 
become the psychological prop for rationalizations for standards of con- 
duct, ways of behavior, important decisions, etc. Such misconceptions are 
counteracted only by careful analysis of these factors in the light of a con- 
sistent and coordinate theory of marriage such as has been described in this 
chapter. 

What light in general does research throw upon the problem of success- 
ful preparation for marriage? Fundamentally, as has been seen, marriage is 
not a separate and isolated situation calling for a peculiar set of adjustment 
techniques which can be learned shortly before the wedding. Marriage is 
another highly important life situation which calls for the same general ad- 
justment techniques which are workable, satisfactory, and satisfying in other 
life situations. 

Education for marriage, then, starts in the early years of childhood: the 
role of the child in the family — his relationship with his parents, brothers, 
and sisters — his early attachments, his early sex education, his relationship 
to the community, his adolescent development and emancipation from fam- 
ily domination, his early love affairs, his sex habits and attitudes, are some 
of the more important factors which determine his personality and his mar- 
riage adjustment. If these factors are such as to impede adjustment, then 
they can hardly be modified in a short period before the marriage by learn- 
ing the mechanics of sexual relations, by being given a physical examina- 
tion, by learning how to budget an income, or through instruction in the 
“right” attitude toward marriage. All of these may serve some useful func- 
tion but have little fundamental connection with the mechanisms of mar- 
riage adjustment and when used as such becloud the need for more thor- 
oughgoing therapeutics. 

The inadequacy of so much of what currently passes as programs of 
preparation for marriage is in what they do not emphasize rather than in 
what they do emphasize. What they do emphasize is more likely to reach 
and iiSuence those who would make an adjustment anyway, and leave un- 
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touched the more important and complex aspects for those who will not be 
able to make an adjustment without counseling and clinical assistance. 

Specifically, the type of earlier sex experience and attitudes toward sex are 
a part of the personality pattern (not apart from it) and are more funda- 
mental than the knowledge at the time of marriage of the techniques of 
sexual intercourse. Likewise, a reasonable similarity of ideals, standards of 
conduct, customs, attitudes toward the economic role of husband and wife, 
etc., is much more important than the details of budget making. Further- 
more, a mastery of the mechanisms of adaptability, the ability to meet situa- 
tions temporarily unpleasant, is more important than uncovering the details 
of the eccentricity of a distant relative. That is to say, attitudes are more im- 
portant than mechanics. Attitudes, because they are highly involved and 
symbolically interrelated, are slow to change; techniques can be learned 
quickly and easily. 

In other words, preparation for marriage from an educational stand- 
point is a part of the larger pattern of preparation for life. Instruction, there- 
fore, may well be integrated into the general educational program, the nature 
of this instruction being determined by the available knowledge, checked 
and tested, of the factors which make for or against marital success. Since 
research has shown that primary in the causation of marital conflict are the 
influences which result in personality maladjustment, educational efforts 
need to be in the direction of facilitating the development of adjusted per- 
sonalities. So far as marriage entails the introduction of persons to problems 
fundamentally like and yet somewhat different from those outside marriage, 
attention may be directed to these, yet never isolated from the larger educa- 
tional program. 

Medical therapeutics has gone through these stages of development. In 
the first stage the therapist treated the symptoms of disease; in the second, 
the disease itself; and at the present time, the patient as well as the disease. 
Much of marital therapeutics is still in the symptoms stage. As research and 
therapy converge toward the further imderstanding and treatment of the 
functioning personality in the marriage configuration so will they advance 
the science and art of marital adjustment. 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION OR REPORTS 

1. Show how the early affectional relationship before marriage makes for or 
against later marital adjustment. 

2. How would you define “average” marital happiness.^ In what ways would 
the understanding of this group contribute to .an understanding of success 
in marriage? 

3. Analyze three married couples with whom you are familiar distributed in 
the following classes: “average” happiness, on the verge of divorce, and “very 
happy.” What is the essential nature of the adjustment patterns in each? 
What arc the similarities and differences in these patterns? What is your con- 
clusion as to what differentiates them in degrees of adjustment? 

4. What are some of the mechanisms of marital adjustment? Can you show 
how they operate in a given case with which you are familiar? 

5. Note the physical characteristics and mannerisms of fifteen or twenty pairs 
of spouses with whom you are familiar which are similar. What is your ex- 
planation of these similarities? 

6. Distinguish between traits and patterns of behavior. In what way is this dis- 
tinction of importance to an understanding of marital adjustment? 

7. List the accommodations made by engaged couples which you have observed. 
In what way* do you think these should facilitate marital adjustment? 

8. Analyze your “love affairs” as objectively as you can and as far back as you 
can remember with a view toward evaluating each relationship in terms of 
what each contributed to your progress toward affectional maturity. 

9. Read Chapter Twelve, “Discords in Marriage,” and compare the mechanisms of 
adjustment in marriage with those of discord as discussed in these two chap- 
ters. 

10. In how many of the following instances have you observed the popular mis- 
use or misinterpretation of the findings of marital research: (a) in the news- 
paper and magazine columns, (b) in the pulpit, (c) in school lectures and 
educational programs, (d) in bull sessions, and (e) in other social conversa- 
tion? 

11. In what ways can “education for marriage” be built upon a foundation of 
marital research? What would such a program include? 



Chapter Twelve 


Discords in Marriage 

HARRIET R. MOWRER 


Errors and Signposts 

\^IOUS factors have been thought to make for conflict in marriage; 
some of these are pertinent though too narrow or restricted in scope, while 
others are misleading. The so-called ‘‘economic factor’* is an instance in 
point. It is often said, for example, that low economic status engenders mar- 
riage conflict, basing the statement on the observation that such conflict fre- 
quently occurs among the “submerged tenth.” The observer then infers that 
low economic status is the cause of marital conflict and that high economic 
status makes for family stability. One has only to point to the widespread 
disorganization of the family among the more wealthy groups to indicate 
that the economic factor, thus interpreted, is not of itself significant as a 
determiner of the relation between marriage partners. Members of the ten- 
thousand-dollar income group as well as of the group on relief have serious 
marital woes. “The Colonel’s lady and Judy O’Grady . . .” 

Another frequendy mentioned factor is that of children. Thus absence of 
children has been pointed out as an element making for marital conflict. 
Here also generalization is misleading. True, there is an absence of children 
in divorce eases. In Chicago, for example, in 1935, 68 per cent of the couples 
granted divorces were childless. But on the other hand, too many children 
have been said to cause deserdon; one finds, for example, that 76 per cent of 
the nonsupport cases in Chicago in 1935 had children. Furthermore, the 
widespread prevalence of children in clinical cases of domestic discord, at 
least, would seem to indicate that serious conflict is present in numerous 
cases involving children. 

Sex adjustment is frequendy singled out for discussion with reference to 
marriage adjustment. Some hold the view that sex is the chief factor, over- 
shadowing all others. Others maintain that sex is of little or no importance, 
sexual adjustments being achieved spontaneously if the partners are other- 
wise well mated. 

Selection of a particular factor as “fundamental” in many instances is 
emotional rather than scientific. The observer is biased because he sees only 
one group of cases, or is emotionally identified with one case (perhaps his 
own) and therefore generalizes upon the basis of that one case. Or again, 
his training may not have fostered emotional detachment, and in no field 
is such detachment more needed than in the study of marriage and the 
family. 

Emotional oudooks toward marriage tend either to simplify the relation 
to such an extent as to furnish only a common-sense approach, or so to color 
the analysis as to make pessimism the keynote. Thus marital conflict is, on 

j« 
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the one hand, regarded as the result of a single factor, or on the other, of 
marriage itself, since “after the honeymoon must come disillusionment and 
the inevitable first year of conflict,” and so on. By the first group therapy is 
accordingly assumed to be very simple. Families will be more stable if they 
have children, or more children, or a certain number of children; or marital 
conflict would disappear if families had larger incomes, or were taught the 
mechanics of sex adjustment. The second group, however, is opposed to 
therapy on the ground that it helps keep persons married, whereas their egos 
would be more healthy if they were separated. 

Careful students of the family, however, have increasingly come to ap- 
proach the subject scientifically. They emphasize research into causes of mar- 
riage conflict or accord. Here the approach is directed toward an under- 
standing of a general phase of social adjustment, rather than a particular 
case, a particular factor, or a particular social group. Here it is assumed that 
only after careful, unbiased studies of many cases (or at least of many recur- 
rent phenomena) can we arrive at a predictive understanding of marriage 
cpnflict. Therapy, then, becomes a complicated procedure which must be 
based upon and be consistent with the research findings (even though preva- 
lent norms always control the therapeutic objective). 

The Nature of Marriage Conflict 

Marriage conflict can therefore be analyzed into a multiplicity of factors. 
None of these factors, however, can be regarded as isolated. In fact, they get 
their significance out of their linkage and typical patterning. Hence we refer 
to the marriage-conflict pattern, and it is with the understanding of this pat- 
tern that we are concerned. 

Of first significance in this patterning of factors are the personality organ- 
izations of the husband and the wife. Statistical studies, case analyses, and 
clinical treatment of unsuccessful marriages or cases of domestic discord 
reveal that what makes for or against conflict in marriage is not confined 
to the factors within the marriage relation as narrowly construed, but also 
includes elements in the life experiences of the partners. Of prime impor- 
tance, therefore, arc the total life-organizations of the individuals concerned. 

Some persons arc better able than others to meet the series of situations 
which marriage initiates because they have already developed a life-organiza- 
tion which provides them with workable adjustment practices. The individ- 
ual attempts to adjust himself to the demands of marriage in the same way 
as he has adjusted to previous crisis situations; if these practices are ill adapted 
to the special problems of marriage, conflict is inevitable. Typical sets of con- 
ditions arc of course found in every marriage, but these are often dwarfed by 
persistent personality trends which developed outside the marriage situation. 

If, for example, a woman has met every crisis prior to her marriage with 
the escape mechanism of feigned “illness,” she will probably meet the first 
problem marriage presents in the same way. Again, if a husband has 
attempted to meet critical situations outside and prior to marriage by exces- 
sive drinking, it is likely that he will carry over the same escape technique 
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into his marriage. Once more, if a man up until his marriage has not become 
accustomed to handling conflicts rationally, he is likely to meet with all sorts 
of difficulties. He will be in a state of continual conflict, vacillating between 
contradictory courses of behavior and unable to decide upon either. The 
clinician often sees this type of man dependent in marriage upon two 
women; he is unable to give up either bemuse he cannot decide which he 
prefers. 

Merely to say, however, that the individual carries over into marriage 
the same practices used in meeting past crises is not enough. More funda- 
mental for the student of the family are questions of this order: How do 
these persistent personality trends and practices develop? It is usually to a 
peculiar set of family circumstances that the researcher must look. This is 
not surprising; in the family group the child plays his earliest roles, and 
there likewise he first achieves status and becomes a person. The role of the 
child in the family may consequently be expected to have a far-reaching 
effect on the life-organization of the adult. 

Suppose we analyze the family background of the wife who makes exag- 
gerated complaints of “illness” for which there are no physical findings. She 
is actually in good health, but shows little interest in her children and home, 
complains that she is “too tired” to go out socially with her husband, etc. 
What typical set of early family circumstances is found where this type of 
escape-response pattern occurs? It is most frequently that in which the wife 
was the youngest child or had the role of the youngest.^ In modern Ameri- 
can society, the youngest child, regardless of sex, tends to be assigned the 
dominant role. Why? Because the emotional interdependence between the 
parents and the last-born is allowed to continue without the inevitable break 
occasioned by the birth of another child. 

Frailty was found to be another factor in the development of this escape 
mechanism. Because of an appearance of frailty, the child may be excused 
from small unpleasant tasks in which other members of the family engage. 
The lesson therefore is soon learned: lack of robustness is an asset in getting 
special consideration. In spite of the fact that his physical condition may 
show decided improvement, the child may thereafter find it advantageous 
to pretend illness and incapacity in order to secure the desired coddling. 

The pampered child is not dways able to carry over his superior family 
position into his nonfamily relations. Society demands that he grow up emo- 
tionally and assume adult responsibilities. Oftentimes he seeks escape from 
this society-defined role and struggles to retain his earlier family-defined role. 
One situation after another elicits an escape response until this type of re- 
action becomes habitual; in every conflict situation he seeks escape from the 
distasteful elements. In other words, his pampered-child role, forbidden di- 
rect expression, continues through the device of illness.^ 

For the person who has evaded every hard problem with an escape 
mechanism, marriage is the most difficult situation with which he has yet 

^ Harriet R. Mowrer, Personality Adjustment and Domestic Discord (New York: American 
Book Co., Z 935 )> pp* 88-108. 
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had to deal. Among women this is aggravated in many cases by the fact that 
the marriage itself has been used as a means of escape from an experience 
which at the time seemed unbearable^ such as an unsuccessful love affair 
or a tiresome job. Marriage thus becomes a crisis situation for which the only 
available remedy is the escape response. Sex conflict usually develops early 
in the marriage, since semi-ascetic attitudes toward sex on the part of the 
wife are often consistent with her pampered role. Where sex has received 
much attention, only the romantic aspect of the relationship has been attrac- 
tive. Motherhood may further complicate matters; for example, the child may 
receive a great deal of attention from the husband; consequendy, the wife 
may feel herself in competition with her own child. In these situations the 
wife looks about for some escape from the marriage which seems so un- 
pleasant to her in all its aspects. Sickness furnishes the escape; it enables her 
to reinstate her early family role in a socially approved way. She can main- 
tain the position of wife and mother, and yet 1^ excused from unpleasant 
responsibilities by playing the role of the “invalid.” 

This, however, makes for typical conflicts in every realm of the marriage 
relation. The husband, in such cases, at first usually believes his wife to be 
genuinely ill, but after repeated visits to numerous physicians he becomes 
skeptical and less attentive, or even neglectful. Economic conflict often de- 
velops out of a succession of doctors’ bills. Sex conflict has already been 
mentioned, but in these cases it takes on a broader meaning and becomes 
symbolized in a lack of sympathy and understanding, disruption of affec- 
tion, and loss of identification of interests. This is technically spoken of as a 
conflict in response relations. Such conflict may develop further: jealousy of 
the husband’s attention to the children or to a member of his family often 
appears. Cultural conflict results in the husband and wife rarely going to so- 
cial functions together or engaging in any joint activities. Both then succeed 
in convincing themselves that their interests never were similar. The wife, 
becoming more desperate in her attempt to maintain her early role (that of 
the spoiled child demanding attention and special treatment), may resort to 
“spells” which disrupt the peace of the household, thereby disorganizing the 
husband and the children. Thus the observer sees the growth, from child- 
hood through marriage, of many intertwined shoots into a dense marriage- 
conflict hedge with a definite pattern. 

Formation of a Pattern of Conflict 

A second type of marital-conflict pattern, best illustrated by the husband 
or wife who vacillates in marriage between contradictory courses of behavior 
and whose personality seems ambiguous and undefined, is characterized by 
a family background quite different from that typical of the escape response 
just described. This type can probably best be illustrated by the following 
briefly summarized case, which is typical in terms of the general pattern: 

Outwardly the Allens present a conventional picture of family life. Mr. 

Allen, a successful professional man, is a graduate of an eastern college. The 
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family owns its own home in an exclusive suburb of a large city. The couple 
has b^ married fourteen years and there are two children, both girls. Mrs. 
Allen belongs to a woman’s club, Mr. Allen to various professional and social 
clubs. When the couple came to the family consultant the husband had just 
moved to his club and the wife’s father was living in the home. The wife 
complained that her allowance was inadequate and, in a highly emotional 
state, first blamed the father and then the husband for her unhappiness. 

Mrs. Allen, an only child, had an inferior family role in relation to her 
mother. Her role in relation to her father was not clearly defined, the mother 
being the dominant person in the family. The mother, a beautiful woman 
proud of her family connections, was prominent in the social activities of 
many clubs. Mrs. Allen as a child was not especially attractive, and early got 
the impression that the mother did not want her friends to know that she 
existed and, therefore, that she must be ashamed of her. The mother would 
visit the best department store in the city on shopping expeditions, purchas- 
ing the most expensive clothing for herself, and would then take her daugh- 
ter to the basement department, saying to the saleslady in an undertone, 
want something very inexpensive for hcr^ When the child complained of 
feeling lonely, the mother would tell her, *1 stayed home four years after you 
were born and spent the time with you. I am entitled to a good time now.” 
Rarely was she permitted any play with thd children of friends of the family, 
and when the girl set about to find her own companions they were always 
pointed out by the mother as “inferior” children. Although quite talented in 
music, she could not perform if her mother came into ^e room while she 
was playing. 

The child might have accepted her mother’s definition of her had she not 
been treated differently in other roles. An aunt and a grandmother on the 
paternal side were fond of the child, spoke of her musical ability, and spent 
some time talking with her. The aunt paid for her music lessons and, as the 
girl grew older, purchased some of her clothing. Thus at times these two 
relatives played the role a mother would normally play. At times the girl felt 
neglected and abused even to the point of hating her mother; at other times, 
as she put it, she was simply satisfied to be the daughter of such a beautiful 
woman. She tried tantrums and then running away from home in an attempt 
to control the situation, with no success. 

Out of the contradictory attitudes of the mother and the paternal relatives 
there developed a conflict or ambiguity in roles which became the dominant 
note of the girl’s personality. She could be neither inferior nor superior for 
any length of time, for each role was in contradiction to the other. Further- 
more, she was always in the paradoxical situation of being dependent emo- 
tionally as well as financially upon both her family and her relatives and, 
never able to choose between them, of always being placed in the position of 
defending each to the other. As she grew older there were various vocational 
preferences, but it is interesting to note that she was never able to make a 
definite choice and actually engage in any work. So far as religious connec- 
tions are concerned, she ran the gamut of most of the leading Protestant de- 
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nominations as well as Catholicism, never remaining affiliated for any length 
of time with a particular group. 

Mrs. Allen claims to have been in love with a man whom she wished to 
marry, but was unable to do so because her mother considered his family 
inferior. Mr, Allen was discovered by the mother, and although, Mrs. Allen 
says, she was not in love with him, it was the mother’s influence which 
finally arranged the match. 

The mother has since died, bequeathing her personal belongings, includ- 
ing several pieces of valuable jewelry, to a cousin rather than to her daughter. 
The aunt too has died, leaving two diamond brooches to Mrs. Allen. With 
these conflicting elements in the early training of Mrs. Allen no longer pres- 
ent, the casual observer might reason that her situation now might be quite 
improved, but such is not the case. In marriage Mrs. Allen finds herself in 
the same paradoxical position as in her early family group. After the death 
of Mrs. Allen’s mother, her father went to live in her home. Although there 
never was any strong attachment between the father and daughter, the father 
has assumed an extremely important place in the household. One finds Mrs. 
Allen between a husband who does not entirely support her or give her com- 
plete emotional security, and a father who assumes the role of “helping out” 
— on occasions even taking over the part of the husband. In other words, 
the husband is symbolically identified with Mrs. Allen’s mother; the father 
with the aunt and grandmother. Mr. Allen complains that he has lost respect 
for his wife since he has discovered that she is a person who can never make 
up her mind. He feels that he as the husband and father should have the 
dominant role in the household; instead, his father-in-law has gradually 
usurped his place. 

How conflict spreads to other realms of the marriage relationship is again 
well illustrated in this case. Mrs. Allen, on the advice of her father and un- 
known to the husband, used money from her allowance to speculate in the 
stock market, buying stock on margin. She was caught in the crash, and 
since that time Mr. Allen has scrutinized expenditures and refused his wife 
access to the checkbook. There have been constant bickerings over financial 
matters. A great attachment has developed between Mrs. Allen’s father and 
the older girl, the child scarcely noticing Mr. Allen. This only further antago- 
nizes him, inasmuch as his wife has done nothing to remedy the situation 
although she has taken cognizance of it. 

Mr. Allen’s behavior in the home as described by the father is interesting 
and highly significant: “At first there never were any quarrels. Then I started 
noticing how he acted at the table in the morning. It was not the things he 
would say to me; none of it was directed to me. It was the way he would 
snap about the way the table was set. He would say to the maid, ‘Can’t you 
bring me a glass of water?’ ‘Can’t I get any service in this house?’ Then he 
would jump up and get it himself.” This behavior was of course symbolic of 
the husband’s position in the household and represented his attempt to con- 
trol the situation. 

As time went on Mr. Allen started working late at night and on Sundays, 
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thus avoiding coming home for dinner, and sex conflict also developed. Cul- 
tural conflict, however, is more obvious and striking, since the two now be- 
long to entirely different social worlds. Mr. Allen refused to take his wife to 
social functions; Mrs. Allen was sure that he was ashamed of her. True, her 
clothes were never attractive, and her grooming was not appropriate for the 
wife of a successful professional man. This was partly because Mrs. Allen, in 
direct contrast to her mother (who had so emphasized beautiful clothes for 
herself), clothed her yotmg daughters extravagantly but showed litde interest 
in her own wardrobe. 

Mrs. Allen, when the crisis arose and her husband left the home, char- 
acteristically said that she could not choose between her father (i.e., having 
him move out of her home) and her husband. She feljt that what she wanted 
most to do was to “walk out on both of them”; in other words, run away from 
the situation. 

In the case of the Allens, as in the preceding case, three fundamental 
characteristics can be isolated. First, we note the continuity of behavior pat- 
terns and thought patterns from childhood to maturity. Second, the passing 
of conflict into the economic, the sex, the response, and the cultural realms 
of the marriage relation can be observed. Third, factors intertwine in these 
realms of conflict until each becomes symbolic of conflict in the realm of the 
other. For example, conflict in response relations or breakdown in the love 
and affectional relations becomes reflected in and symbolic of cultural con- 
flict; that is, the feeling that their ideals, tastes, and aspirations are entirely 
different. 

Thus has been described the formation of two particular types of mar- 
riage-conflict pattern: the escape response, through illness, and the conflict- 
ing-roles type. There are a number of other types and, naturally, considerable 
variation within each type — which, after all, is a construct. What is more 
fundamental for the student of the family, however, is not so much the clas- 
sification of types as a clear picture of the formation of a type and an appre- 
ciation of the complexity of the marriage-conflict pattern regardless of type. 

Up until now the discussion has dealt with the conflicts of those persons 
who enter marriage with life-organizations impeding rather than facilitating 
marital adjustments. Although these persons constitute a very large propor- 
tion of domestic discord cases, they do not constitute the entire group. Many 
persons may be spoken of as adjusted until marriage; that is, they have de- 
veloped workable methods of getting along in life and have not resorted to 
substitute devices. Typical conditions are found in the marital situation itself, 
however, which make for conflict. 

Marriage and the Sociocultural Milieu 

An analysis of the dynamic relationship between marriage partners re- 
quires a consideration of the sociocultural setting of marriage in our West- 
ern civilization. Marriage as an institution has been so imbedded in our 
culture as to make a lack of the relation appear highly undesirable, if not 
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abnormal. Thus the wife and mother have been exalted, the spinster ridi- 
culed and pitied. The bachelor, too, has come in for his share of criticism; 
he has presumably shirked his responsibilities. That which is most success- 
ful, satisfying, and normal in life has long been associated with marriage. In 
the past, unfortunately, our culture has not distinguished between happy and 
unhappy marriages in its glorification of the institution; nevertheless, there 
is the implication that “ ’tis better to have married and failed than never to 
have married at all.” 

The romanticists (and even those writers on the family who in their em- 
phasis on the antiromantic aspects, nevertheless deal with marriage as an 
individual matter) have ignored or overlooked the importance of this corre- 
spondence to the cultural pattern. They have emphasized blissful blind love 
before marriage, after which, for the antiromanticists at least, must inevi- 
tably come the sudden awakening and the disillusionment of reality. That 
this “cold gray dawn of the morning after” is present in marked degree in 
modern marriage, however, is much to be doubted except in the marriages 
of the very young who tend, because of their adolescence and emotional im- 
maturity, to be highly romantic; in so-called “gin marriages”; and in those of 
persons who have known each other but a few days. Certainly clinical cases 
do not confirm this romantic or cynically antiromantic conception. Few 
couples contemplating marriage will refuse to admit that they are occasion- 
ally irritated and worried by aspects of their relation making for possible 
conflicts. This is equally true of those already married, as attested when re- 
viewing their histories. They were willing to “take a chance,” and hence pre- 
ferred a marriage with some risk of conflict to the culturally disapproved life 
of a bachelor or spinster. “I shall never know until I have tried it” is a com- 
mon phrase. In Ae writer’s clinical experience, no one living in domestic 
discord has ever said, when the question was put to him, that he would not 
remarry. Likewise, college students’ life histories emphasize this desire for 
marriage, implying the unattractiveness and lower status of any other course. 

These same romanticists have pointed out the ceremonial character of the 
betrothal and the honeymoon to which all married couples to some degree 
conform. We are after all a ceremonial species. But is marriage governed by 
many more rules of conduct and by much greater evidence of sentimentality 
than birth, death, and other “rites of passage”? All have elements in com- 
mon. Arrival in the world is heralded by one color of ribbon for the boy and 
a different color for the girl, and by much celebration and real or ostensible 
rejoicing regardless of planning (or the lack thereof) and of the sex. Most 
funerals are as carefully prepared and as elaborately executed as the most 
fastidious weddings. There is the same “front,” and perhaps as much sacri- 
fice of savings for the sake of an appearance of “prosperity” and “that well- 
groomed look.” On both occasions the virtues and community status of the 
participants are exalted. . . ./ . 

All this is to say that marriage, like other important life situations, is 
governed in our culture by its own formal and modified mores and senti- 
ments. Consequently, it is not a unique experience apart from life itself, as 
the romanticists would have it 
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Marriage has been pictured as an abrupt and jolting change from the 
courtship and engagement period. In modern marriage this is no longer 
true; the transition is a gradual one — particularly where urbanization is 
far advanced. Couples are thrown together during the courtship and engage- 
ment period for a considerable time in varying situations. They are fairly 
conscious of each other’s personality traits, some of the peculiarities of the 
other’s family, and so on. The prospective husband is aware of the type of 
make-up used by his prospective wife, and of how she looks in a bathing 
suit and in a housecoat. He has seen her under both favorable and unfavor- 
able physical and psychological conditions. Petting and some sexual play 
have occurred in a large number of cases, and sex has been discussed — at 
least to some degree. A premarital relation quite different from that of a few 
generations ago, true enough; but the student of the family must take ac- 
count of the changes that demonstrably occur. Rather than finding, with 
Kimball Young, that courtship takes place in “Sunday clothes,” the con- 
temporary investigator will often encounter “casual clothes.” 

With a decline in modern marriage of many of the elements of roman- 
ticism and idealization, the presence of which has been emphasized by some 
writers as an important factor in marriage conflict and disintegration of the 
family, why then the increasing prevalence of this conflict? Obviously, the 
romantic phase has been overemphasized as a causative factor in marital con- 
flict, with the result that it has led to the minimizing of the more important 
but less apparent elements. Thus emotional immaturity, dominant personal- 
ity trends, lack of adjustment skills, early inhibiting sexual influence, and 
so on, have been either dismissed too lightly or explained in terms of some 
aspect of romanticism. 

To be somewhat aware of the personality traits of one’s prospective part- 
ner is one thing; it is quite another, however, to live with and adjust to these 
traits day by day in marriage. Few persons sec or understand the implica- 
tions involved in what appears overtly as “a slightly unusual situation.” 
(If they did, they would be specialists in personality and marital problems.) 

For example, a young woman may realize, as in a case familiar to the 
writer, that the man to whom she is engaged is attached to his mother, but 
she fondly envisages the fact that he also is attached to her. She does not see 
the implications of this mother attachment and how it may affect the hus- 
band-wife relation until after marriage, when certain pressures arc brought 
by the parent for a continuation of the childhood responses. She could not 
foresee the many conflicts, symbolic of this attachment, which would arise in 
various interactional spheres. How, for example, could the wife have pre- 
dicted that the mother would make a desperate appeal to the son to continue 
the relation? Although in robust health she began talking of death, designat- 
ing which relatives were to have her personal belongings — the significance 
of which acts the son did not realize. Thus the wife had not been prepared 
for the rival role into which she was cast by her husband’s earlier familial 
interactional pattern. 

Furthermore, most human beings do not seek the unpleasant or analyze 
a social situation or a personality for troublesome aspects. Therefore, al- 
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though a situation is obviously potential with conflict, it may be viewed 
optimistically, not because of a romantic complex, but because it is a part of 
the folkways “never to look for trouble.” 

The Nature of the Marriage Pattern 

Everyone enters marriage, then, with a conception of what this relation 
will be like. There is first the general conception gleaned from observation 
of pair interaction in general (sec Chapter Nine, “The Engagement,” pp. 
282-288) and of heterosexual pairs in particular, plus the special traits im- 
posed by the culture of which the observer is a part. On this set of general 
conceptions is usually imposed another: that based on a particular marriage 
known intimately to the observer. This marriage may be that of his parents, 
a close relative, or a friend. This marriage may become the pattern into 
which, if it is successful, he may wish many aspects of his own marriage re- 
lations to fit, or, if it is unsuccessful, not to fit. 

Not until after marriage, however, arc the details of this vague composite 
of conceptions worked out. Whereas the partners* conceptions may have 
appeared quite similar before marriage, the dynamic roles of each in the 
marriage cannot be foreseen in detail and may prove to be quite dissimilar. 
In every marriage there is worked out a marital role, or set of roles, for each 
participant; this constitutes and is constituted by the pattern of interaction 
in the various spheres comprising the marriage relation. Such a role pattern 
is not something suddenly achieved or acquired, but is characterized by fre- 
quent conflict and accommodation, rcaccommodation, and displacement, all 
of which necessitates experimentation, rejection of some elements, acceptance 
of others. This is equivalent to saying that some conflict in marriage is nor- 
mal, just as a certain amount of conflict in personality is normal. 

A marital pattern finally achieved becomes the criterion by which the 
marriage is judged by its participants as satisfactory or unsatisfactory, happy 
or unhappy. Much interaction within the marriage bond is so intimate and 
symbolic in character as to be scarcely understandable to an outsider. For ex- 
ample, a bit of conduct at variance with the set pattern may seem trivial to 
an outsider, while it is of far-reaching concern to the participants because it 
has a symbolic meaning intelligible only to the two involved. 

Because of this exclusiveness no two marriage patterns are alike in exact 
detail; yet all have common characteristics. This similarity is the result of the 
fact that interaction takes place in the same spheres regardless of pattern. In 
fact, it is these spheres or realms of interaction which characterize marriage 
and give rise to conflict within the relationship itself regardless of the pre- 
vious personality adjustment of the marital partners. 

Granting the presence of fundamental interactions arising from pair re- 
lations as such (sec Chapter Nine, “The Engagement, pp. 282-288), it ca^ 
nevertheless be said that other basic processes in marriage derive from the 
necessities of the sex-response realm of interaction. While sex refers to a 
physiological impulse it becomes overlaid, except in ^treme cases, with so- 
cial experience, finding expression in demonstrafions of affection and the shar- 
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ing of interests, aspirations, and ideals by husband and wife. This mutual 
idradfication, sympathy, understanding, and afif^don is what is meant by 
response, and forms the matrix of the marriage reladon. 

The broadening of sex from its limited physiological sense into response 
in its afiecdonal sense is of course a variable matter, giving rise to a variety 
of conflicts. These range from types in which sex appears in much of its 
original form to others in which it is all but transformed because so charged 
with sendment and the emodons of love and affection. 

Adjustments in the realm of sex response are linked with processes of ac- 
commodadon in which at least a few conflicts are inevitable. These conflicts 
arise out of a wide range of individual differences in sex impulse, nodons 
associated with sex, adolescent development and emancipadon from family 
domination, previous love experiences, sex habits, demands for expressions 
of affection and solicitation, and the like. 

Conflict in the Sexual Realm 

Conflict in sexual relations may arise out of biological variation in the 
sexual impulse, the nature of which is not clear. More frequently, however, 
such variations are acquired, arising from a host of experiences occurring 
both within the marriage relation and prior to it. Fear of pregnancy, for ex- 
ample, because of association with the restrictions and unpleasantness of con- 
finement and the pain of childbirth, because of the added economic respon- 
sibility, because of health hazards or lack of faith in contraceptive measures, 
etc., frequently lead to sexual inhibition and restraint on the part of one or 
both of the marriage partners. 

Furthermore, sexual intercourse itself may prove painful, particularly to 
the woman, and sometimes leads to avoidance, reserve, and fear. Failure to 
experience sexual relaxation may be related to such fear and pain, or may 
result from the absence of preliminary love-play and similar negligence. 
Whatever the source, the irritations accompanying sexual intercourse and the 
pent-up emotions and tensions throw this phase of marriage into a new and 
unfavorable light, impeding rather than facilitating the necessary accom- 
modations. 

Conflicts in attitudes toward sex, however, do not arise out of experiences 
in the marriage relation only. In fact, many of the most important conflicts 
issue from childhood happenings and can frequently be traced to early defi- 
nitions of sex as unclean and to the lack of sex education. In the minds of 
many persons, consequently, sex means lewd, licentious, and beastly. The 
result is ^that conflict which engenders guilt-fe^ngs often follows any form 
of sexual experience, leading to complete identification of the two elements.^ 
In extreme cases these guilt-feelings even preclude any sexual experience. 

Although psychosexual immaturity is most often associated with women, 
it is also true that men, in spite of the premium placed upon sexual virility 
by most cultural norms, frequently harbor ideas that sex is unclean. Hence 

* Harriet R. Mowrer, “Sex as a Factor in Domesde Discord," American Sociological Review, 1, 
No. a {April, 193^), pp. 252-263. 
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they remain unduly attached to a mother or sister all their lives, use escape 
mechanisms such as “illness” to avoid sexual experiences, and develop seri- 
ous p^sonality conflicts as a result of the sexual role (in conflict with the 
traditional masculine pattern) which they wish to play in marriage. A num- 
ber of typical cases in the writer’s clinical files show this reversal of role, al- 
most paralleling the so-called “neurotic” or escape-response type of married 
woman. Like many “neurotic” or frigid women, these men arc physically 
normal, but early familial attachments or unpleasant experiences and inci- 
dents in their social milieu have led to the assumption of a role the reverse 
of that traditionally thought of as masculine. 

Inhibitions which operate in the sexual-conflict realm are therefore not 
characteristic of only one of the sexes, but may occur in either husband or 
wife. In either instance, a characteristic type of marital conflict ensues which 
is reflected in the whole general pattern of interaction. 

Sexual irregularities prior to marriage, like early inhibitions, often aggra- 
vate the tendency to look on sex in an unfavorable light. Particularly is this 
true in women who have had sexual experiences which were unwanted. The 
husband becomes identified with this earlier unpleasant experience, so that 
each sexual episode in marriage constitutes a rehearsal of the previous event. 
Where the experiences have been pleasant, on the other hand, whether in the 
case of the man or the woman, sex relations have been so closely identified 
with the particular person as to make later adjustment in marriage with a 
conventional partner difficult if not impossible. Even where the experience 
has been with the marriage partner, it often calls out attitudes of hostility 
and ambivalence arising out of earlier guilt-feelings and loss of respect. 

Conflict in the Response Relation 

As we pass from our focus on what is more strictly sex toward the analy- 
sis of response, we see other differences become the center of conflict. The 
pattern of response relations within families in which the marriage partners 
grew up may range all the way from those where the child was given no 
attention and affection to those where constant solicitude and affection were 
the rule. Little show of affection frequently causes the child to become so 
emotionally inhibited as not to be able to give or to appreciate signs of affec- 
tion when married. In those instances, on the contrary, where demonstra- 
tions of affection were marked, the childhood norm carries over into mar- 
riage. Thus a wife who has been an only child and has received warm 
affection from parents demonstrative toward each other may be unhappy 
with a husband who has been treated casually by parents never seen to dis- 
play any mutual affection. 

Close attachments to members of the family, whether parents or siblings, 
accentuate the normal difficulties involved in achieving the response role 
expected in marriage. Like sexual adjustment, harmonious response^ rela- 
tions are the results of accommodation, into which some conflict inevitably 
enters. Part of this is the result of the fact that the marriage partner is a sub- 
stitute for earlier sources of response, which very often have not been wholly 
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abandoned, so that the two are in conflict. Response conflicts between wi£e 
and mother-in-law arc quite common, although similar conflicts, in less 
marked degree, also exist between husband and father-in-law. Conflicts with 
siblings-in-law, likewise, are common in those instances where the in-law has 
assumed the role of parent more than that of sibling. 

The basis for the conflict between wife and mother-in-law is obvious in 
our culture. Traditionally, marriage was not largely on an affectional basis; 
respectable women were more inhibited and restrained than men. The 
mother often realized through the intimate relations with her son the re- 
sponse, denied her by her husband, which she craved but did not dare ex- 
press. The inhibited wife could secure the response-satisfaction (with its sex- 
ual sublimation) through the relation with her son, and at the same time be 
free of any guilt-feelings — indeed, she could count on social approval. She 
was often dominating in her son’s choice of a wife, subconsciously, perhaps, 
preferring one who would not prove too great a rival. But when the wife did 
become a rival for the son’s affections, the mother in advancing age could 
very often recreate her earlier response experience through contact with her 
young grandson. 

The modern trend is in the opposite direction and in time should have a 
far-reaching effect. Women are more independent, having a large number of 
interests outside the home. Whereas in the past a woman was old at thirty- 
five, she now is often considered highly attractive even at forty-five or fifty. 
Her careful grooming and accomplishments in matters outside the home 
give her approval and recognition. She no longer is dependent on her son 
for emotional satisfaction, since her relations with her husband are more 
soundly affectional. She is regarded as the equal of her husband, her contacts 
are wide, she is no longer sexually inhibited. The love of son for mother 
is still portrayed far more touchingly than that of the daughter, and the 
commercialism of Mother’s Day still appeals to the traditional conception 
that “There is no sweetheart like a boy’s mother.” Nevertheless, it is true 
that only the very old and the unadjusted in personality and marriage cling 
to the idea tenaciously. 

Nevertheless, many parents, particularly mothers, arc unadjusted, and 
project their conflicts and unreasonable if not irrational attachments on their 
children. The conduct of the parent making for conflict in response relations 
between husband and wife may vary all the way from the obvious but ex- 
treme cases in which a mother takes to her bed following her favorite son’s 
marriage and remains an “invalid” demanding sympathy and attention, to 
the less obvious symbolic behavior of keeping her adult son furnished with 
underwear. In the latter case, the mother refuses to recognize the break in 
response relations which marriage normally* necessitates. The continuity in 
the intimate relationship between mother and son is preserved from infancy 
(symbolized by diapers) to manhood (symbolized by underwear), and is 
carried on into his marriage. s 

Some tension between in-laws is of course inevitable and may be con- 
sidered quite normal. This tension grows out of the fact that there is un- 
famiharity with the new surroundings as well as uncertainty as to what be- 
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havior is expected. Thus a wife may be uncertain as to how she has been 
portrayed to her husband's mother, and it may be a perplexing question 
which part of herself she should put forth in order to please the new relative. 
She finds herself tense and unnatural, possibly even with a certain amount 
of resentment, since it is implied that she and not the mother (whose rela- 
tion with her son is more fixed at this stage because it has lasted much 
longer) is the one “on trial.” Furthermore, even the husband she thought she 
knew thoroughly seems different in his old familial surroundings. The wife, 
for example, may resent the fact that Jim’s mother talks so unreasonably 
about cocktails and is so glad that “her boy” never touches them, while Jim, 
basking in adoration, plays the “good boy” role to perfection — never ex- 
plaining that his attitudes have changed since he left home and that al- 
though he, like many others, takes an occasional cocktail, it does not mean 
that he is an alcoholic. “It is not like Jim to behave this way,” the wife re- 
flects. Can it be that he, too, is a stranger to her? Thus the husband or the 
wife, as the case may be, becornes identified with the unpleasant tension in 
the situation; the result is that greater demands are made upon him for dem- 
onstrations and reassurances of affection. If these are given with what seems 
to be even a slight hesitation, a further strain is put upon the newly estab- 
lished response relation. 

Another basis for tension in the relation between in-laws may be the 
anomalous position of the newcomer in the family. Many things go on 
within the family which are not understandable to him because he is an out- 
sider unfamiliar with many of the habits, rituals, and traditions understood 
only by its members. Yet because he has married into the family he is usu- 
ally supposed to understand them automatically. What would be thought of 
as a serious breach of etiquette in “outside” social relations is perpetuated 
tenfold “inside” the family, while the newcomer sits by bored and perplexed, 
yet not daring to ask questions which might reflect his anomalous position 
since a high premium is put upon his rapid and complete assimilation. 

Antagonism on the part of the newcorner may further develop out of 
the role assigned him by the acquired family, for this may be in direct con- 
trast to that which he has in his own family and nonfamily contacts. In 
many instances this role may be similar to that of the marriage partner so 
that no distinction is made, the same role being assigned to both. The new- 
comer, however, may reject this definition of role which his marriage part- 
ner has accepted throughout the years. 

It is quite natural for a parent to look a little wistfully at the establish- 
ment of a son’s or daughter’s new home because it normally means a defi- 
nite break vidth the old and carries the implication that thereafter the new 
will play the more important role. When, however, the new home and the 
old are thrown into competition, tension is inevitable. Newly married 
couples arc usually enthusiastic about their homes, no matter how unpreten- 
tious, probably because the planning and the furnishing of the home is the 
first large enterprise they engage in together. During this period there is 
normally a close identification and sharing of interests and enthusiasms and 
an intimate mutual rcactivcncss that has a deep emotional tone. Threats to 
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the achievement of this type of relation often appear in the behavior of an 
in-law, who either symbolically refuses to accept the presence of the new 
home or regards it as in conflict with the old. All descriptions of the new 
home are met with ‘*It will be nicer than your own home. You won’t want 
to come home any more.” Of course, the parent here is endeavoring to ma- 
neuver the son or daughter into the reassurance of ‘‘Oh no, nothing will 
ever take the place of my old home. It comes first.” When such reassurance 
is not forthcoming the parent, in an effort to remain in the foreground, re- 
sorts continually to remind him of the desirable features of his early home. 
There is also a constant revival of the past by recalling events which occurred 
when he was a small child — always, be it noted, situations which existed prior 
to his marriage. A constant revival of early experiences which have an emo- 
tional content, with the implied premium on faithfulness to the old environ- 
ment, often calls out guilt-feelings. The marriage partner, feeling the pull of 
the two emotional situations, is unable to choose between them and cannot 
completely “find himself* in his new response realm. The other person in 
the marriage may not approve the policy of appeasing the parent, realizing 
that appeasement is not suited to the situation, and yet he cannot cope with 
the inhibitions which prevent the marriage partner from liberating himself 
adequately from the early response tics. 

Symbolic Response Conflict 

This inability of one of the marriage partners to perform an overt act 
which will liquidate the conflict resulting from the necessary substitution of 
a new object of response for the earlier one is not unusual. The best examples 
of such conflict are seen in men who at the time of marriage are unable to 
make a transfer from their mothers to their wives as beneficiaries of their life 
insurance. Sometimes months go by before they are able to do so, and the 
writer has known men who ncypr succeeded in the task. The transfer would 
denote in the son’s mind, in many cases, an act of “unfaithfulness” to the 
earlier response object, so that he has strong inhibitions about making it. 
In other instances, the son continues to be under parental domination, which 
he finds so satisfying that he does not want to jeopardize it by making a 
change in the status quo. The never consummated transfer in beneficiary, 
then, becomes the symbol of a response transference which has never taken 
place — in other words, of a response adjustment which has never been com- 
pletely achieved. 

Although reorientation in response interaction may be achieved more 
readily where the marriage partners are able to perform some overt act 
which will symbolize to each other their emancipation from parental domi- 
nation, other symbols making for conflict remain in the foreground, espe- 
cially when they take the form of traits which become symbols of an un- 
pleaknt if not distasteful relation. The marriage partner may discover in his 
mate similarities or even apparent identities with the in-law for whom 
antipathy is felt. Accordingly, he responds to the mate with the same hostili- 
ties whi<^ characterize his response to the “unpopular” relative. These traits 
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do not initially call out antagonisms and in most instances arc not even 
noticed until Aey become defined in interaction with the in-law. Thus a 
wife’s exacting habits may not make for conflict with her husband until they 
arc recognized by him as virtually identical with those of the mother-in-law 
who interferes in his personal affairs by giving unsolicited advice and criti- 
cism. Similarities in daughter and mo^er arc often quite striking, the 
former seeming to be only a younger edition of the latter. 

Not only does conflict result from identification of traits or mannerisms 
of the marriage mate with those of a close member of his family, but it may 
also result from similarities between traits of a member of one’s own family 
and those of the marriage partner. In these instances the identification is like- 
wise one which calls out hate reactions because the earlier relations have been 
unpleasant. Thus a husband may identify traits in his mother which early 
antagonized him with what appear to be similar traits in his wife. 

Cultural Conflict 

A third realm of marriage interaction is the cultural. Here conflict grows 
out of differences in the standards — that is, in the folkways and mores — of 
the groups in which the two grew up. Differences in food habits, dress, man- 
nerisms, language, conventions, education, religion, recreational and aes- 
thetic interests, etc., make for conflict in varying degrees of intensity, depend- 
ing on the range of these combining cultural elements. Cultural differences 
of this sort give rise to conflict largely because they symbolize obstacles to or 
lack of identification of the persons concerned, and thus impede harmoni- 
ous response. 

Cultural conflicts may be of two types. The first results from the mar- 
riage of persons coming from areas in which the cultures are different. This 
may be called a general cultural conflict. The second type of cultural con- 
flict docs not result from variations in general cultural background of the 
marriage mates, but rather from differing interpretations of culture super- 
imposed on the general background by the specific family and nonfamily 
groups to which they belong. This is a specific cultural conflict. 

The first type of conflict is common in the United States, and is readily 
understood and analyzed by “the man on the street.” Examples are every- 
where: the intermarriage of persons of quite divergent cultural backgrounds, 
such as Orthodox Jewish and Protestant, strict Catholic and Protestant, older 
American and recent immigrant; marriage in immigrant areas where onp 
person becomes assimilated more rapidly than the other; marriage between 
the urban and rural dweller, between employer and employee, between Bo- 
hemian and Philistine, etc. Here is apparent the diversity of the combining 
elements of culture as reflected in religion, food habits, education, language, 
dress, philosophy of life, occupational status, and standards of conduct. So 
evident is the contrast, in many instances, that the partners are quite con- 
scious of it, therefore striving to find common elements as a basis for adjust- 
ment. 4 difference in religion or in philosophy of life, for example, docs not 
inevitably make for conflict if the couple is odicrwisc held together by com- 
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mon bonds of association, sympathies, and interests. In such instances, li\e 
rather than unlike elements in cultural backgrounds are stressed; the degree 
of conflict will depend on the extent to which adjustment in other realms 
tends to make up for lack of complete cultural harmony. 

Adjustment between partners brought up in differing cultural areas is 
often complicated by the attempts of their respective families to continue to 
act as interpreters of culture. This is quite as might be expected in view of 
the similar attempts in this direction in almost every marriage. In the case 
of intermarriage of representatives of widely contrasting cultures this tend- 
ency is naturally heightened, because each family feels that its unquestion- 
able role is that of saving its member from being absorbed by the competing 
culture, which, because it is strange and not understood, seems inferior. 
Furthermore, the intermarriage situation is often made more acute because 
parents often are not told of the engagement or even of the marriage until 
after it takes place. Accordingly, the most the family can do, once ,the mar- 
riage is an accomplished fact, is to lose no time in endeavoring to perpetu- 
ate its own particular culture — unless, of course, it “washes its hands” of 
the renegade. So drastic a step is rarely taken; usually, after disapproval that 
may or may not be apparent, the family endeavors to save the situation by 
taking the obvious step of converting the member of the “outside” group 
to its way of life. Of course, there are cases where the parents seem at once 
to incorporate the members of the other group into the family without oppo- 
sition, but this is usually only a lull; there has not yet been time to organize 
their program of assimilation. All members of the family are supposed to 
cooperate in the enterprise. If the family is highly religious, while the ac- 
quired member is not, then they may assume the missionary role of saving 
a soul. The techniques used at first may be indirect, such as presenting the 
couple with a Bible, suggesting to a minister of the family’s faith that he call 
upon the newlyweds, and the like. In these instances, the “outside” family 
member is likely to feel not only that such conduct is a criticism of his group 
but also of himself, with the result that he blames the marriage partner for 
the family’s attitude. Since such a premium is placed upon assimilation, out- 
witting the family in all its attempts becomes a game, and all too often an 
opposition team is recruited from among the “outside” family. Inasmuch 
as both families may be “outside” in each other’s eyes, the possibilities of 
trouble are manifold. For example, the birth of a child may be the occasion 
for a further attempt to initiate control through a particular baptismal cere- 
mony. The result in many instances is that if marriage is to be successful 
there must necessarily be an estrangement from both cultures with but mar- 
ginal participation in either. 

An important fact to remember in intermarriage cases, however, is the 
extent to which obvious cultural differences provide a ready basis for ra- 
tionalizing more fundamental conflicts; for example, in many clinical cases 
with which the writer is familiar, much of the cultural conflict would have 
been repressed had there been a greater identification in response relations. 
This is understandable; many persons feel the need of obvious “reasons” to 
furnish not only to their friends, but to themselves as well, a plausible expla- 
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nation for tension and friction which is largely unverbalized. Cultural differ- 
ences, being more readily recognized and expressed in language, provide a 
fund of “explanations” for conflicts growing out of interaction in other 
realms. Thus these cultural conflicts become the scapegoat for other more 
subtle and less clearly defined conflicts. 

The second type of cultural conflict has been more generally overlooked. 
When there are no obvious differences in the cultural areas in which the 
partners have grown up, it is assumed that their cultural backgrounds are 
alike. Thus, for example, if both belong to the same religion, educational 
level, social class, geographical locality, and so on, their cultural back- 
grounds arc spoken of as the “same.” Such an apparent identity creates an 
illusion, for no consideration is given to the definitions of situations provided 
by the early play group, school, family, and similar settings; these create 
wide differences within the particular cultural pattern. Accordingly, two 
persons coming from closely comparable cultural areas may conflict in the 
realm of cultural interaction. Methodists, for example, may disagree radically 
on their church attendance. One may come from a family which has stressed 
the ritualistic aspects of the religion; the other from one which has em- 
phasized Methodism as a system of philosophy or ethics. Again, although 
similar food prepared in similar ways may be shared, conflict may arise over 
how much time is spent in eating it and the manner in which it is eaten — 
aspects of the specific cultural pattern. Take the case of a husband whose 
family had never looked upon mealtime as anything more than an occasion 
for satisfying an elemental desire; meals were always eaten in a great hurry, 
with few words spoken. His wife’s family, on the other hand, had always 
stressed the dinner hour as a time for conversation and expression of com- 
panionship and good-fellowship; it was looked forward to as the family’s 
social hour. The wife naturally becomes violently irritated at her husband as 
he races through his meal, eating his dessert as she finishes her second course. 
Similarly, one person prefers the radio with the meal while the other may 
become upset because in his childhood home the radio was forbidden at 
mealtimes. Although coming from the same economic level, one marriage 
partner may carry over from his familial cultural pattern an emphasis on 
high-styled clothes and a new motorcar each season, whereas his mate’s 
familial home emphasized an attractive house with servants. 

Aesthetic and recreational interests likewise may be radically different in 
their specific cultural content because of the dissimilarity of the groups with 
which each has been associated. Both husband and wife may be fond of 
music, for instance, but the wife may have sung in the church choir before 
marriage, the husband with a jazz orchestra. In marriage, each becomes irri- 
tated at the other’s efforts to gratify musical cravings. Both husband and 
wife may possess a strict moral code, yet one sees no harm in occasionally go- 
ing out with a person of the opposite sex; the other feels that such practices 
end in real or imaginary infidelity. 

Because marital partners usually share an illusion of likeness as to their 
interests and ideas, believing them to have been clo^ly similar during court- 
ship and early marriage, these specific cultural conflicts seem to develop sud- 
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denly. To the mates they appear to be symbolic of a widening breadi caused 
by fundamdital differences in personal traits or attributes. Now, although 
t^ suddenness is exaggerated, there can be little doubt that in many cases 
these specific cultural (Ufferences do in faa merge into the realm of conflict 
between personal attributes. 

Conflict in Personal Attributes 

Complete resemblance in this realm is never found; in every marriage, 
therefore, some conflict of personal traits inevitably enters. Complete resem- 
blance, however, might also make for conflict, for even the narcist must some 
time become bored with himself; he would therefore find his double quite 
uninteresting in the long run. Furthermore, few if any normal persons are 
satisfied with all their own characteristics (even though t}ie narcist might 
be), so that the double would only remind him of traits which he had al- 
ready found irritating and which he did not care to live with twofold. Of 
course, most marriage partners are not closely similar; their differences, espe- 
cially when extreme, arc the source of irritation rather than their similarities. 

Irritations may arise out of a host of combinations of personal attributes 
at variance with one another. Thus a person who emphasizes perfection in 
appearance may be displeased by a mate who is careless in dress or personal 
habits, and vice versa. An energetic and enthusiastic wife may be goaded to 
wrath by an indolent and phlegmatic husband. A wife who is thrifty may 
be irritated by the extra money her husband spends when she sends him to 
do marketing. A husband may find a wife annoying who buys a hat for its 
shape or color without thinking, apparendy, how she will look in it. A wife 
who dislikes cocktails will rebel at being maneuvered into situadons where 
she has to drink or be the “wet blanket” of the party. A practical wife who 
has difficulty in making the budget balance may be extremely vexed by a 
husband who repeatedly invites unplanned-for dinner guests to the home, 
his desire to be a "good fellow” overshadowing any consideration of the 
extra expense entailed. Again, a wife may feel moved to an act of desertion 
when her music-lover husband continues to buy records although he has no 
machine on which to play them and their financial status is such that they 
can scarcely pay the grocery bill. A nervous husband, easily upset, is often 
angered by a wife who remains detached and poised on all occasions. A hus- 
band who has a flair for exotic and complex drama may be nettled by his 
wife’s preference for Andy Hardy pictures. A wife’s "get by” philosophy 
may irk her conservative "loss-of-status-fearing” husband. A husband may 
be exasperated because his wife spends the extra money from the budget for 
an imported cologne when he had contemplated spending it for champagne. 

That these conflicts arc basic to marital maladjustments, however, no ex- 
perienced analyst or family clinician would ever contend. They find expres- 
sion as the inevitable result of intimate association and day-by-day living 
together. Some of the same tensions may be felt at intervals between business 
partners, employer and employee, professor and colleague, physician and 
patient, between friends, a^ in many other pair-groupings, but are re- 
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inforced between husband and wife by continued close and intimate associa- 
tion in a wide variety of situations. In fact, the very multiplicity of associa- 
tions throws these irritations into greater relief and makes them easily 
recognizable. It is because they are so easily recognized that the persons 
themselves often tend to exaggerate them and use them as rationalizations for 
other more fundamental conflicts within the complex of marriage relations. 
When differences in personal traits are strongly emphasized, only a very 
naive student of the family looks upon them as other than attempts to justify 
less ''obvious” dissatisfactions in the marriage relation. 

Hence, conflicts in the realm of the personal attributes are of litde signifi- 
cance unless aggravated by personality conflicts and, particularly, by lack of 
harmony in the sexual and affectional realm. Without the soothing effect of 
harmonious response relations expressed through intimacies and demonstra- 
tions of affection, sympathy, and sharing of aspirations, these differences be- 
come constant irritants and furnish ready excuses to the marriage mates for 
their failure to get along together. It seems to be more flattering to the ego 
to speak of a "temperamental conflict,” for instance, than to admit an exag- 
gerated emotional attachment for a parent which is blocking a response ad- 
justment with the partner. 


Accord as a By-product of Conflict 

Because of the premium our culture places upon complete accord in mar- 
riage, even slight differences between husband and wife are often inter- 
preted as tension and conflict. Here no distinction is made between conflict 
patterns leading to disorganization and the normal disagreements which 
result from intimate interaction. The latter are of such a nature that accom- 
modation is worked out and they never become involved in an intricate con- 
flict pattern. This is equivalent to saying that a conflict pattern docs not 
inevitably characterize all marriages but only those in which no accommoda- 
tion or solution has been found. It is, furthermore, the equivalent of saying 
that conflict inevitably does result in all marriages, as it does in all human 
relationships, and as such is part and parcel of the adjustment process itself. 
Burgess and Locke speak of this process as the functional nature of conflict; ^ 
Waller refers to it as productive conflict.® Even quarreling is regarded by 
some students of the family as functional and productive. It is pointed out 
that quarreling furnishes opportunities for cathartic release of emotional 
tensions which otherwise would become repressed. Furthermore, it is a way 
of bringing issues out in the open after which there may be a redefinition of 
the situation. Burgess and Locke also make the distinction between conflict 
and tension, tension being defined as an unsolved conflict.® Thus marriage 
normally would be characterized by conflict, while the marriage conflict pau 

* Ernest W. Burgess and Harvey J. Locke, The Family (New York: American Book Co., 194^)} 
PP* 559-561. 

® Willard Waller, The Family (New York; Dryden Press, 1938), pp. 353-356. 

• Op, at. 
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tem would be from their standpoint an accumulation of tensions or un« 
solved conflicts leading to complete disruption of unity. 

Why conflicts are resolved in some marriages and not in others depends 
upon a number of factors, chief of which is the psycho-socio-cultural equip- 
ment of the mates. As we have already pointed out in this chapter, some in- 
dividuals because of their psychogenetic background are better able to meet 
normal problems of adjustment than are others. Furthermore, reasons for 
marriage, the meaning of marriage in one’s particular cultural and social 
group, social pressures, and so on, all tend to modify or accentuate tend- 
encies toward accommodation. 

It needs to be borne in mind that not all conflict elements are of equal 
significance and therefore do not produce the same intensity of emotional 
reaction. Those, for example, related to the realm of personal attributes are 
of less significance than those in the other realms described (pp. 376-384). 
Some conflicts, also, because they arise out of elements chiefly defined in 
overt behavior, are more readily resolved. 

Since not all individuals have identical values, patterns of accommodation 
to conflict are more readily worked out than might be expected. Mowrer has 
described this process as follows: 

Each individual’s personality is made up of a group of values which may 
be thought of as arranged in a series, the first value of which is the most pre- 
cious and the last the least. Both husband and wife learn in a general way the 
rating of at least the upper end of this scries in each other’s personality. Then 
when problems arise calling for family activity the person whose values rate 
lowest with reference to this particular problem subordinates himself to the 
leadership or domination of the other. But again this same individual in an- 
other situation may find his most precious values involved and so become the 
leader in the solution of this problem. If the ratings of values which bear 
upon any specific problem are always different, no difficulty arises in deter- 
mining who shall play the leading role. But if both find values of equal pre- 
ciousness functioning in the situation, then there is discord.^ 

Intensive research with a large group of so-called successful marriages 
would undoubtedly reveal patterns of accommodation which could be classi- 
fied quite as adequately and as advantageously as patterns of domestic dis- 
cord in unsuccess&l marriages. The data in these cases, however, would need 
to be comparable in fullness and intimate details to those in complicated 
domestic discord situations. Just as healthy persons are not so much inclined 
to visit the physician as are the ill, it will be considerable time before the 
successfully married will visit the cUnician for a marital checkup. 

Where there are not these compensating accommodations, the result is 
the emergence and development of the conflict pattern, the general nature 
of which has already been described (pp. 369-372), in which conflict in one 
realm quickly spreads to other realms in its circular interactional progress. 
In this pattern every phase of conflict is linked with every other in such a 
V Ernest R. Mowrer, The Family (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1932), p. ixi. 
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way that those appearing later directly or indirectly modify or aggravate 
those appearing earlier — the familiar “vicious circle.” 

The most significant aspect of this linkage is the position and meaning 
that each phase takes. There results a wide variation in patterns by which 
conflict in any one realm becomes associated with that in other realms. To 
say, however, that any one phase, the escape response through illness, for 
example, is linked widh sex maladjustment, another phase in the pattern, is 
not enough. Why? Because each pattern is made up of an intricate network 
of symbolic elements in terms of which the persons involved interact. In fact, 
much of the interaction in marriage goes on in terms of this symbolization 
which, as has already been pointed out, is intelligible only to the participants. 
Quarreling, for example, is never merely a response to an immediate con- 
flict situation. On the contrary, the explosive reaction is in terms of a whole 
complex of past experiences which are symbolically called to mind by the 
more immediate features of conflict. Events, reconstructed situations, past 
experiences, words, gestures, tones of voice, traits, or personal belongings 
such as articles of clothing and jewelry have unique meanings to the par- 
ticipants in any marriage, and interaction goes on largely in terms of these 
meanings. 


Mechanisms of Displacement of Conflict 

Once marriage conflict crystallizes into a definite pattern, it rarely con- 
tinues indefinitely but tends to take other forms. This results from the fact 
that either one or both of the mates seek some solution — conscious or un- 
conscious. The significance of the unconscious solutions lies in the fact that 
the ensuing reconstruction is likely to be a temporary expedient; that is to 
say, the marriage becomes satisfactory through the use of a subterfuge or 
substitute adjustment. 

One of the unconscious means by which this substitution or displacement 
of conflict is achieved is the escape mechanism. With some persons this is 
simply a reinstatement of earlier techniques of social adjustment which con- 
stitute the dominant note of the life organization. The marriage partner in 
such cases simply carries over into marriage the same type of habitual re- 
sponse with which he has met other crisis situations. In other cases, however, 
the escape does not constitute a general continuity of personality pattern 
from childhood onward but instead is a displacement mechanism arising in 
marriage through which the marriage partner finds some sort of solution to 
the coiSict. 

Illness is but one of these escapes, and is more often used by the wife than 
by the husband. The wife, in many instances, becomes “too ill” to face the 
conflict. Since she is too ill to face it, it does not exist for her. Her attention 
becomes centered on her imaginary illnesses and she lives in her realm of 
pains, pills, hospitals, and physicians. Thus one knows of mistress-keeping 
husbands with “invalid” wives. It is often erroneously assumed that acquisi- 
tion of the mistress followed the “invalidism” of the wife, whereas in reality 
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the ^'invalidism” is the wife’s answer to the problem she could not solve in 
any other way. 

Closely n^ted to “illness” as a displacement technique is that of martyr- 
dom. Through this mechanism the unadjusted in marriage may achieve per- 
sonal satisfactions from dwelling on their misery and living in a world of 
wrongs and hurts. In this world of retreat, injuries are highly exaggerated 
and self-pity becomes the keynote. As in the case of the escape through “ill- 
ness,” attention becomes so centered on one idea as to erase from conscious- 
ness the real conflict situation. Through enjoyment of his role of “suffering” 
the martyr achieves emotional satisfaction which enables him to forget that 
such satisfaction is not forthcoming from his mate. Although martyrdom, 
like “illness,” is more frequently the wife’s device, it is occasionally utilized 
by the husband. 

Another displacement mechanism is fantasy. Here the conflict is solved 
by forgetting marriage; in all his social contacts with the other sex the part- 
ner behaves as does a single person looking for romance. He imaginatively 
constructs and achieves a substitute relation in which these members of the 
other sex become collectively a surrogate for the spouse. Furthermore, just as 
an unattractive single person may compensate for his unpopularity by con- 
structing in his imagination a phantom escort or lover who becomes so real 
that it protects him from his feeling of loneliness and failure, so the un- 
happily married individual, through this surrogate, is able to convince him- 
self that an unhappy situation does not exist for him. His flirtations thus act 
as a cushion for his ego, helping to convince him, through his real or fancied 
success with the opposite sex in general, that he is not a failure with one of 
its members in particular. Such persons see in almost every social affair, busi- 
ness or professional contact, train trip, and so on, a potential source of ro- 
mance which provides the opportunity of further reinforcing the satisfactions 
of the substitute-relation. They are rarely unfaithful to their mates, usually 
staying within the bounds of a fairly strict moral code. Often recognized as 
the “life of the party,” the most popular teachers, or the most interesting 
professional men, they are usually spoken of as having, it is understood, an 
unsympathetic and even cruel spouse. 

Still another mechanism, that of idealization, provides for the unadjusted 
partner a solution of marital conflict. Idealization may be any one of three 
types. In the first type, a few desirable and satisfying traits of the spouse, or 
elements of the marriage itself, are exaggerated so as completely to over- 
shadow or blot out the undesirable aspects. The person then reacts to the 
entire marriage situation in terms of these few restricted but desirable as- 
pects. This type of idealization operates to some degree in every marriage, 
and as such is a factor in accommodation. 

In the second type of idealization, traits are assigned the mate which are 
so strongly desired as to make conflict with him impossible. But since con- 
flict does exist, it must then be the fault of someone else — i.e., of a sub- 
stitute source of conflict. The locale of conflict is thereby transferred from 
within to an element outside the marriage. This mechanism often operates 
in suits fer alienation of affection; for escample, the “other woman” is the 
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person responsible for the conflict, for the husband is a perfect individual 
whom the unwanted siren just will not let alone. In other instances, the 
parents of the spouse are said to be responsible for the conflict by forcing 
him to follow their dictates against his will. In these cases the conflict be- 
tween the marriage partner and the ''outside disturbers” becomes so intense 
as to cause the former to forget entirely the nature and source of the original 
conflict 

A third type of idealization is found where the partner accepts a mar- 
riage pattern quite contrary to his earlier desires and expectations, assigning 
to it highly satisfactory elements which in reality do not exist. In this way 
he is able to convince himself that it is the type of marriage for which he 
has wished — indeed, has long been striving. Redefinition of values thereby 
takes place — redefinition in terms of a pattern imposed on the marriage and 
assumed to make for harmony. An extreme example of this idealizing 
mechanism is manifested by a husband who is at first shocked by his wife’s 
extramarital affair but later convinces himself that a wife should experiment 
with other men, for in so doing she becomes a more satisfactory mate. He 
may even go so far as to afford opportunities for his wife and her “lover” to 
meet successfully — the classic example of the mari complaisant. 

Deprecation, a form of subterfuge akin to but not identical with ideali- 
zation, is that in which a reorientation takes place in regard to the marriage. 
The conflict is viewed in relation to other life problems or is compared with 
the marital conflicts of other persons. Viewed in its larger perspective the 
conflict then at times diminishes in importance, so that the marriage partner 
can deprecate it and thereby take a less emotional attitude toward it. 
Through his own deprecatory redefinition of the situation he initiates a proc- 
ess of accommodation. This type of adjustment is evidenced in statements 
such as, “My troubles are few, compared with a classmate’s of mine to whom 
I talked the other day,” or “Compared with the world situation, my prob- 
lems seem almost trivial.” 

Many times this self-reorientation is precipitated by a crisis situation such 
as death or accident in the family, a community or world catastrophe, etc. 
In this respect deprecation probably is the most temporary of all the mecha- 
nisms of displacement, although in some respects it lacks the degree of sub- 
terfuge found in most of the substitute adjustments. 

Not all persons in the marriage conflict situation turn to unconscious 
mechanisms of solution such as those which have just been described; con- 
scious solutions may be chosen. A conspicuous example is divorce as a gate- 
way to remarriage — which often turns out to be disappointing. This is 
particularly true when the person remarrying has an unadjusted life organ- 
ization. He may find himself no better adjusted, for the equivalent length of 
time, than in his former marriage. In fact, like conduct may call out like 
responses — ix., like those of the first marriage. There are, on die other hand, 
persons who have achieved harmony after divorce and remarriage. In many 
more cases, however, the second marriage is found to be unsatisfactory — in 
fact, as much so as the first. It is conceivable that there are other cases in 
which the partner either refuses to face the realization and admission of re- 
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peated failure, or accepts the situation (having learned to expect and be 
satisfied with less the second time). Where one partner has been “deserted” 
for another, he may be unable to face the blow to his ego — for as such it is 
considered by our culture— except by remarriage. A high premium is there- 
fore placed upon success in the hope of erasing all sense of failure and its 
accompanying' feeling of deflation. There are other cases where failure pro- 
duces an orientation in regard to what marriage involves; hence the second 
experience results in a better adjustment. There is also the person who still 
remains attached to his first spouse, and when making a second venture 
marries someone resembling the first — if not in psychical traits, then in 
physical ones. If this marriage is successful he vicariously lives his first mar- 
riage as he wishes it had b^. Likewise, remarriage with former mates is 
not uncommon. 


Clinical Treatment 

Another conscious solution in marriage conflict is clinical treatment; the 
marriage mates seek therapeutic benefits from a skilled family clinician. Here 
it is assumed that the clinician’s program will be based on available scien- 
tific knowledge concerning the factors making for stability and instability 
within the marriage pattern and on a body of tested control techniques 
developed from wide research and clinical experience. Of course, these dem- 
onstrated and tested techniques, like the traditional “cures” in medicine, are 
not applied without experimental adaptation to the many variable situations. 
Thus the family consultant is both researcher and clinician. 

Through the techniques of clinical treatment it is often possible for per- 
sons experiencing conflict in marriage to redefine their marriage situation 
and thereby achieve what to them is a satisfactory adjustment. Experiences 
in the various realms of interaction are recreated and recast into redefined 
patterns through a psychocultural analysis which extends over a period of 
months. No attempt is made by the clinician to urge or encourage them to 
continue the marriage relation or, if they are separated, to resume it. The 
patients alone make the decision. The larger percentage of those seeking 
therapy want to work out an adjustment, and these persons come from a 
wide range of cultural, economic, and social groups. The writer has found 
the so-called educated to be just as naive as the uneducated where their mari- 
tal conflicts are involved. This is likewise true of the professional as over 
against the nonprofessional. Legal training, or success in the business or 
teaching world, for example, does not yield equipment for coping with one’s 
own marital problems any more than it does in diagnosing and treating 
one’s own physical ailments. Just as the family physician is needed for physi- 
cal problems, so is the marital clinician needed for marriage conflict prob- 
lems. With the increasing secularization of our society, or at least until the 
family succeeds in sacralizing itself to an extent much greater than is at pres- 
ent widely manifest, the marital clinician must take ^e place of the sacred 
sages. 
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TOPICS FOR discussion OR REPORTS 

1. Discuss order of birth and show how this factor has operated to determine 
your role in the family. How has this role made for conflict or adjustment 
with your acquaintances? 

2. Explain what is meant by the statement that response relations form the matrix 
of the marriage relations. 

3. Make personality analyses of yourself and of your prospective marriage part- 
ner, focusing on the factors which make for conflict as discussed in this chap- 
ter. (If you haven’t as yet selected a marriage partner, make an analysis re- 
vealing the type of person who would constitute a good marriage risk for 
you, and explain why the risk would be good.) 

4. Explain why the differentiation between the satisfactions of sex and of re- 
sponse may have led less frequently to marriage conflict in the past than at 
the present time. 

5. Read and analyze three published autobiographies and show what childhood 
response relations described there would later make for marriage conflict. 

6. What is meant by the marriage-conflict pattern? 

7. Take a case of “intermarriage” with which you arc familiar, using the term 
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'in the sense in which it is used in this chapter, and analyze it in terms of pos- 
sible cultural conflict and accommodation. 

8. Analyze your best friend, preferably of the opposite sex, enumerating and 
discussing the personal attributes which make for conflict with other persons. 

9. Write a case history describing in detail the overt behavior of an unadjusted 
married person who uses one of the displacement mechanisms describe. 

zo. Why do some marriages fail while in others conflict is resolved through ac- 
conunodation? 

II. Under what conditions can conflict in marriage be considered to be functional 
or productive? 
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Financing the Marriage 

HOWAKD F. BIGEIjOW 

Money Enough for Marriage 

How much money does it take to get married?” is one of the questions 
most frequently asked by young men and young women who are seriously 
contemplating marriage. The recent wave of student marriages on under- 
graduate campuses has even occasioned panel discussions on the topic *‘What 
It Costs to Get Married.” Of course, those who are asking this question 
want to know far more about costs than about the initial expenses of obtain- 
ing a marriage license and paying the preacher. They want to know on how 
small an income and with how little money in the bank they can safely 
launch a marriage and perhaps start a family. They are not necessarily seek- 
ing encouragement to hurry into marriage. Most intelligent young couples, 
no matter how anxious they are to start their new families, are seriously con- 
cerned lest they embark on this, their most important life venture, with eco- 
nomic resources which may prove to be inadequate. 

Obviously this question has no single answer. In any marriage, money 
has no value in itself but is wanted only for what it will buy. Couples ask 
this question because they are trying to frame in simple form a whole com- 
plex of ideas. They ask about how much money they need because money 
is a master symbol for economic resources. It is the common denominator 
by means of which the sum total of a great variety of wants can be expressed. 
When couples ask how much money it takes to get married, they really want 
help in doing two things: first, in analyzing, appraising, and evaluating the 
relative importance of a great number of wants which they hope their new 
family will be able to satisfy; and second, in inventorying the resources of 
all kinds which they have or can make available for use in satisfying these 
wants. They want help in determining the minimum essentials for satis- 
factory family living, l^th in terms of the wants to be satisfied and of the 
resources which are needed to satisfy these wants. 

When young people approach the problem in this way they are running 
true to form. All of us, young and old alike, are inclined to take our wants 
pretty much for granted, and spend most of our time and effort hunting for 
the means for their satisfaction. We really do not know whether or not it 
is our most important and most fundamental wants we are trying to satisfy, 
especially in times of reasonable prosperity when it is relatively easy to satisfy 
our wants in customary ways. It is only when we are faced with a radiesd 
change in our manner of living — as a result of personal misfortune, a 
severe business depression, or the outbreak of a world war, or sometimes 
even as a result of falling in love — that we take time to find out what after 
all is fundamental and what is superficial in our manner of living. 

m 
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Family Wants 

To list our fundamental wants in general terms is relatively easy. There 
are the three primary necessities of f(^, clothing, and shelter, and the al- 
most equally important wants of facilities for transportation and communi- 
cation, for good health, for education, and for recreation. In recent years we 
have come to realize that good living is impossible unless in addition to se- 
curing the material goods and services necessary for satisfying these wants 
we can also satisfy our wants for certain intangibles — companionship and 
affection, security in the present and in the future, freedom from the arbi- 
trary domination of others which only security can bring, a chance for a 
bit of adventure now and then, social position and the recognition by others 
which social position implies and, most important of all, self-respect. 

We usually think of these fundamental wants in terms of wants for spe- 
cific goods and services; not food, but roast beef, or carrots, or oranges, or 
ice cream; not clothing, but a new dress or a pair of shoes; not transporta- 
tion, but a bicycle, an automobile, or taxi service; not means of communica- 
tion, but frequent mail deliveries, a telephone, a daily newspaper, or a radio; 
not recreation, but tickets to the theater or a ball game, a new set of golf 
clubs, a picnic or a dinner dance, or a trip to Sun Valley; not security in the 
abstract, but a bank account, some life insurance, a comfortable home owned 
free and clear, a social-security account, or a few reasonably safe investments; 
not social position as such, but a house on a certain street, an evening wrap 
from an exclusive shop, or membership in the proper club. 

While it is easy to agree in general terms about our fundamental wants, 
no two people translate these fundamental wants into specific wants for the 
same list of goods and services. The first and inescapable problem which 
must be worked out by any couple who seriously want an answer to the 
question of how much money they need to make their marriage go, there- 
fore, is to determine what are the most important and what are the least 
important of their specific wants. 

During the courtship period men and women are continuously engaged 
in exploring the interests and standards of their fellows, each looking for a 
partner with interests sufficiently similar so that they can become good 
“pals,” and sufficiently varied so that they can help each other to new and 
stimulating interests. During engagement, couples often unconsciously work 
out the answers to many of these questions concerning wants by exchanging 
opinions as to likes and dislikes, vdues and aversions, and by the expression 
of preferences when alternatives arise. 

Of course, the process is only begun during the courtship and engage- 
ment stage of the family life cycle, llie inevitable problems of adjustment 
within the family are kept at a minimum, and results are more satisfactory, 
if the partners have continued the process of deliberation which began in the 
engagement period and are consciously working out together a carefully 
integrated, harmonious, and personalized pattern of living for their family. 
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For this pattern of living then becomes the objective toward which all the 
family’s work in money management may be aimed. 


Satisfying Wants by Wise Eotenditures 

There are three principal ways in which families use money to satisfy 
their wants, (i) They spend part of their money in the market for goods and 
services which they purchase in a form which will immediately satisfy their 
wants. (2) Part of their money is spent for materials and equipment with 
which to produce for themselves goods and services which they either cannot 
afford to buy ready to use with the money at their disposal, or which cannot 
be found in the market in a form exactly suited to their needs. (3) Part of 
their money is turned over to various institutions, public and private, in the 
form of contributions, membership fees, and taxes, in return for which they 
receive the services which these institutions perform. 

All families use their money in all three of these ways. But few families 
satisfy all their wants in exactly the same manner. There is no single item 
which all families buy ready for use in the market; nor for that matter, is 
there any item which all families produce for their own use. Most families 
get most of their meals at home, yet restaurants and cafeterias and tea rooms 
do a thriving business. Although we have compulsory education laws in 
most of our states and excellent public schools, many families still prefer to 
send their children to private or parochial schools, and a few hire tutors to 
teach them at home, ^cause in recent years there has been a marked in- 
crease in the sale of ready-to-wear clothing, it is easy to assume that families 
buy all their clothing ready-made. But sewing machine manufacturers con- 
tinue to sell domestic sewing machines, and every department store has a 
piecegoods department selling fabrics and patterns to families that want to 
make their own clothing. 

In planning the pattern of living for their family, therefore, a couple must 
consider not only the wants they are to satisfy, but the way or ways in which 
they are going to provide the goods and services called for in the pattern. 
In planning the best use of family funds it is necessary to decide how much 
money shaU be apportioned for the purchase of what finished goods and 
services in the market, how much shall be used for the purchase of what 
raw materials and what equipment for home production, and how much 
needs to be set aside to pay for what community facilities and government 
services. 

Each of these three ways of using the Emily’s money presents its own 
peculiar problems. When Ae family spends its money in the market, it is 
faced wi^ all the problems of wise buying. When it uses money in connec- 
tion with its home production program, it is faced with the problems of esti- 
mating costs in order to know what pays best, of the selection of the type 
or types of home production in which the family is going to specialize, and 
of the efficient organization of production processes. Spending together for 
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cooununity facilities involves the whole problem of effective participation in 
community affairs. 

The Problem of Intelugent Buying 

Good buying has been described as the art of securing goods which as 
nearly as possible satisfy a consumer’s needs, with a minimum outlay of 
dme, energy, and money. This involves, on the one hand, knowing how to 
determine what will best sadsfy the buyer’s wants, what characteristics are 
absolutely essendal, what are highly desirable, and what are desirable but 
unnecessary. It involves, on the other hand, knowing how to find out about 
qualides of goods which are available in the market and the places where 
they are available in the most convenient form and at the lowest price — 
knowledge which may be gained by personal inspection, simple testing, and 
trial, or by gathering informadon ffom salesmen, from labels, and from ad- 
verdsing. 

In some cases the buyer knows just exacdy what will satisfy his wants. 
He knows it is available in the market. He has bought it before. His problem 
is to be sure that he gets such an ardcle. In other cases he has a good idea of 
what he wants, but he is not sure just what ardcle or qualities will be most 
sadsfactory. So he shops about a bit, studies available commodides, and after 
determining what alternadves are available, he sets up his specifications and 
makes his selecdon. 

For example, a homemaker knows that X’s Supreme Brand of canned 
macaroni and cheese has just the flavor her family likes. Her problem is a 
simple one. She must be sure to get X’s Supreme Brand, and no other. But 
suppose she needs a new dinner dress? Here the problem is different. She 
studies the fashion magazines to find out about the latest models, goes shop- 
ping to determine what the popular colors are, and then makes her selecdon 
in terms of personal suitability, her husband’s preferences, and the demands 
of her social schedule. 

In the course of a lifetime the members of a &mily must purchase a great 
variety of commodides and services, ranging all the way from the frequent 
purchases of beans and beeff teak and bread and butter, through the seasonal 
selecdon of clothing, the purchase of furniture, radios, refrigerators, and 
fiunily cars, to the sdecdon of the doctor and the hospital for maternity con- 
finement, the purchase of bassinet and baby carriage, and the selecdon of the 
school, whether public or private, for the children’s educadon. 

In order to buy this long and varied list of items wisely, it is necessary 
to accumulate detailed informadon about a great variety of commodides and 
services, and about the markets and the types of market organizadon 
through which they are supplied. If possible, the buyer should learn about 
the various elements which enter into the cost of producing and distribudng 
these goods and services, and the usual reladon of these costs to the prices 
the consumer must pay. It helps to understand the reladonship between 
wheflesale and retail prices, and between various classes of go^ which 
may be used as subsdtutcs for each other. The efficient buyer will, therefore. 
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acquire a large and varied working vocabulary of technical terms. He will 
learn the nature of many sorts of materials, and the relative desirability of 
the different qualities of these materials for particular purposes. In addition, 
he must develop keenness of perception when looking over goods in the 
market; he must learn to discriminate dearly between the essential and non- 
essential; and he must hold himself to constant, careful attention to detail. 

The task of buying wisely is not an easy one, but it is possible. A great 
many of the articles which a family purchases at frequent intervals involve 
only small outlays. Here occasional mistakes are not too expensive. It is pos- 
sible to learn how to make these purchases wisely simply by careful and con- 
tinuous study of the results of experience in buying. Most of the purchases 
which the family makes only at. long intervals involve an ouday large 
enough to justify spending time studying both the family’s needs and the 
available market offerings. 

While the members of a family must purchase this great variety of com- 
modities and services in the course of a lifetime, there is no one year in 
which they must learn to purchase all of them. Nowadays, bride and groom 
bring to marriage buying skills acquired from years of personal experience 
in buying for themselves. In the first few months of married life, their im- 
mediate problem in buying is to learn how to make selections which will be 
mutually satisfactory. They must learn to plan their buying together, al- 
though they can, and in many cases they should, practice division of labor 
when it comes to actual market selection, each buying the goods and services 
which he knows best how to buy. Every year each one of them can, from one 
source and another, get together the information needed to buy wisely two 
or three new commodities or services. Every year each one of them can check 
on purchasing policies, studying particularly those articles in which there 
has been obvious technological progress, or in which there is reason to sus- 
pect that the family is not doing as well as it might with its buying. 

The normal progress of the family will indicate clearly from year to year 
what new buying skills the members of the family must develop. Experience 
in family living will provide a constandy broadening background for analy- 
sis of family wants^ just as repeated experience in buying brings increasing 
facility in market selection. A couple starting out in a furnished apartment 
can postpone the intensive study of the quaUties of living room rugs until 
they are about ready to buy one for an unfurnished apartment or a new 
house. By that time they will have learned a good deal ateut rugs from their 
experience with the ones their landlord supplies. There is no need to spend 
a great deal of time on the details of the furnishings for a nursery until the 
approaching arrival of the first baby. Then furnishing the nursery can be 
worked out as part of the whole plan for welcoming the newcomer to the fam- 
ily circle. 

The important thing is to know how to become an efficient buyer when- 
ever the need arises. Especially in times of rapid technological progress, when 
the qualities of goods change from year to year and when new products are 
constandy coming on the market, and during periods of war emer^ncy and 
reconversion, when old ones no longer are available, the **family buyer” 
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needs to know where and how to get detailed and accurate information 
about current market offerings. 

Numerous aids are available to the consumer buyer. Perhaps the one most 
immediately effective is the salesman who knows his merchandise and has 
the same ideas as the buyer about values and use. Usually the inexperienced 
buyer finds that it saves time to hunt up such a salesperson, and in the long 
run it saves both time and money to follow his advice. 

In spite of all the adverse criticism, advertising can be of much help to 
the int^gent buyer, especially advertising of the informative type such as 
is found in the detailed descriptions in mail order catalogs and in ‘‘dealer 
aids.” Labels are becoming an increasingly helpful source of information, 
especially informative labels, such as those sponsored by the National Con- 
sumer-Retailer Council.^ All labels give some information about the articles 
to which they are attached. Informative labels are designed to answer five 
questions which all buyers want to know: what the product is made of, how 
it is made, what it will do, how to care for it, and how to use it. These labels 
frequently give performance and quality of the article in question, compared 
with other articles of better or poorer quality in the same line, or compared 
with a minimum standard. While these labels are not yet generally available, 
they are being adopted by an increasing number of manufacturers, mail 
order houses, and chain stores doing business on a nationwide scale. They 
will come into more general use as, and only as, families buy on the basis of 
the information they give. 

There is available to the interested student a constandy increasing volume 
of books, pamphlets, magazine articles, government bulletins, and other 
written materials dealing with specific buying problems. Some of the most 
helpful of this material goes out of date quickly, but new material of the 
same sort is constandy burning available. To use this material effecdvely, 
the buyer must learn to evaluate it for accuracy, for timeliness, and especially 
for its applicability to the particular buying problems with which he is im- 
mediately concerned. 

Finally, there are the consumer information services: Consumers’ Re- 
search, Consumers Union, and the Intermountain Consumer Service. Con- 
sumers’ Research and Consumers Union provide their members with 
monthly bulletins giving detailed informadon about a selected list of articles 
upon which they have done recent research, and with an annual buying 
guide listing and radng a great variety of commodides. The Intermountain 
Consumer Service, located at Denver, Colorado, specializes in providing sup- 
plementary informadon about brands of merchwdise sold in the western 
states. Consumers Union has a four-page weekly bulledn. Bread and Butter, 
which gives up-to-the-minute advice on market condidons and su^ests buy- 
ing slides which will help families, adjust to current changes in business 
concudons. 

Properly used, these services can provide a great deal of help, especially 
for typical families. From the detailed informadon about commo^des in the 

^ Informative Labeling (New York: Nadozia] Consumer-Retailer Council, Inc., 1941). See esp. 
pp. 77 fiF. £or illustrations of informatiTe labels. 
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monthly bulletins, the buyer can learn what to look for when comparing 
goods in the market. Used with discretion, the recommendations as to **best 
buys” are also helpful, though in using these recommendations families must 
keep two things in mind. First, none of these agencies can possibly include 
all of the available brands of any article, especially outside of the New York 
City area, though they try to include all brands having national distribution 
and a good selection of regional brands. Second, the family buyer must re* 
member that in making these “best buy” recommendations, the evaluation 
involves the weighting of a number of factors, and that such weighting is of 
necessity biased. If the family is in the same socio-economic class as the fam- 
ilies the rating group had in mind in determining their “best buy,” probably 
the recommendation will hold. If, however, the family is not of that class or 
is living under different conditions, having different needs, it would be bet- 
ter to make an independent decision as to what will be the best buy. 

In all buying each family must be the final authority as to what is the 
wisest use of their money. The family alone can know all the factors which 
are involved. All market aids available should of course be used. But deci- 
sions will have to be made in terms of the personal considerations involved. 
For example, there are times in the life of every family when the family 
buyer can afford to spend a good deal of time and energy shopping in low- 
service stores in order to save a little money. There are other times when it 
is necessary to pay higher prices for goods from full-service stores in order to 
conserve the definitely limited time and energy of the family members. 

In short, buying techniques may be improved, but no family can ever 
hope to do a perfect job. The family buyer will be doing a good job if, with 
the money and time and energy available for buying, he gets from the mar- 
ket goods and services which satisfy well a reasonable number of the fam- 
ily’s most important wants. 

Production by the Family 

Families usually engage in production for their own use for one or more 
of the following reasons: the commodity or service is not available on the 
market; it costs more than they can afford; they prefer the homemade to the 
commercially produced goods; they enjoy producing the article in question. 

Home production makes it possible to use available resources, either 
material or personal, which would otherwise be wasted. Production for use 
has definite educational values. In deciding upon the best use of money in 
financing the family’s home production program, each family tries to select 
the group of activities which will pay best both from the pecuniary and per- 
sonal viewpoint. From the pecuniary viewpoint, what pays best can be deter- 
mined by comparing the cost of home production and market purchase. 
There are two principal methods by which costs may be compared. One con- 
sists of the comparison of the total cost of carrying on a home production 
activity with the total cost of buying similar goods or services in the market. 
This method should be used whenever a family is deciding whether or not 
to undertake a. particular type of home production activity. A different 
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method is used when a family already has the equipment and facilities for a 
given type of home production, but wants to know whether or not to put 
these fa^des to a particular use. Then the procedure involves computing 
only the additional costs which are entailed by the use, ignoring the fixed 
charges connected with the ownership and maintenance of the equipment, 
since these fixed charges must be met whether the equipment is put to use 
or not. 

For example, a family is considering the purchase of a family car, to be 
used for local and long-distance transportation. Their first step is to deter- 
mine the total cost of car ownership and operation, either for a year or for 
the life of the car. To do this, they must include both (i) fixed charges: 
interest on their investment in the automobile; its total cost if they are esti- 
mating cost for the life of the car, or adequate allowances for depreciation 
and obsolescence if they are estimating for the shorter period; insurance, 
taxes and license fees, and garage rent — and (2) operating expenses: gas- 
oline and oil; greasing, washing, and repairs; replacements of tires, batteries, 
and other working parts; minor repairs and adjustments; and such inci- 
dental expenses as occasional fines for traffic violations and parking fees. 
Then they must estimate the cost of using the necessary amount of public 
transportation: bus, rail, and taxi. By comparing these two totals, they may 
determine whether it will be to their financial advantage to own an auto- 
mobile or to depend on public transportation. 

Suppose a family finds that the total cost of owning and operating a car 
will run about five cents a mile for normal use. Most of the time it will be 
driven with only one passenger. This will make the cost of home-produced 
transportation run between four and five cents per passenger mile. If they 
live near a bus line which provides reliable and convenient public transporta- 
tion at two cents a mile, on the basis of comparative cost this family may 
decide to do without a car. If they must depend largely on taxi service, the 
financial advantage may lie with car ownership. 

Suppose, on the other hand, a larger family finds that its car will be 
driven most of the time with from two to five passengers. An average of 
three passengers per car mile will reduce the cost per passenger mile for fam- 
ily transportation below the two-cent-a-mile mark. Cost estimates indicate 
that it would pay this family to own and operate its own automobile, even 
though frequent and inexpensive bus service is available. 

Suppose, however, that the family already has a car but wants to know 
whether or not to use it for a trip to a city one hundred miles away. In this 
case, the only costs to be considered are the additional costs which the trip 
will involve: expenditures for gas and oil, possible parking fees, allowance 
for additional wear on tires (no inconsiderable item nowadays), and pos- 
sffile minor repairs. Fixed charges do not need to be included, for they will 
go on whether the car is used or not. Suppose in this case the family finds 
that the cost of the trip will be I4.00, or two cents per car mile. If only one 
member of the family is to make the trip, he may decide to use either his 
own car or public transportation, whichever is more convenient But if four 
members of the ffimily are going, the cost would be only one half a cent per 
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passenger mile by car. This is a cost which few if any commercial transpor- 
tation agencies can meet. 

In estimating the cost of carrying on activities in which labor is an im- 
portant element, it may or may not be necessary to add labor costs to the 
other costs which are involved. If labor is hired to carry on the work, the 
expenditure for hired help should be added. If members of the family spend 
time in home production which they could otherwise spend in earning 
money, the amount they could have earned should be added to the other 
costs of home production as labor cost. 

Members of a family should place a cash value on their labor only if 
otherwise salable time is used in home production. If the wage-and-hour law 
prevents the head of the family from selling his services in industry for more 
than forty hours a week, his time outside working hours has no market 
value. If social convention prohibits a married woman from seeking gainful 
employment, her labor has no market value. But all this unsalable labor of 
the members of the family, if spent in home production, can have value in 
use. The amount of this value may be determined as follows: from the cost 
of similar goods and services purchased in the market, subtract the cost of 
materials used and the overhead expense involved in home production. This 
gives the value created by home production, or the net value of home pro- 
duction. (The method used is similar to, though not identical with, the 
method used to determine value added by manufacture.) To determine the 
return for the time and energy expended by the members of the family, 
divide this net value of home production by the number of hours spent on 
the work. This gives in dollar terms the real wages earned per hour in the 
type of home production in question. 

Since, in most families, the time and energy available for home produc- 
tion is limited, as well as the money available for the purchase of goods and 
services in the market, it is usually wise for members of the family to spend 
their available unsalable time in whatever activities will yield the largest re- 
turn per hour in real wages. By comparing the return per hour of time spent 
in various types of production activity, it is possible to determine where this 
financial advantage lies. 

In making these estimates, a family often finds that time spent in home 
production yields a higher return per hour in real wages than the same 
amount of time spent in earning money outside the home. If this proves to 
be true, a family may decide that it will be to their financial advantage to 
divert part of the salable time of family members from earning to home pro- 
duction. If a family finds that time spent in certain types of home production 
activity yields a return much greater than the rate for which competent hired 
help can be had, they may decide to provide the goods and services in ques- 
tion by supplementing the work of the members of the family with the serv- 
ices of a hired helper, instead of using commercial facilities. 

Table 8 shows the application of this method in estimating the net value 
of home production and real wages earned per hour in preparing and serv- 
ing meals for families of various sizes under certain assum^ conditions in- 
dicated in the footnote to the table. On the basis of these estimates, a girl 
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TABLE 8 

Estdcate of Relative Savings by Size of Family Obtained 

BY PrEPAEATION OF MeALS AT HOME 


Analysis 


Estimates according to Number of Persons 
in Family 



I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Food costs — 80 cents per person per day 

% .80 

$1.60 

$2.40 

$3*20 

$4-00 

l4-8o 

Overhead — 60 cents per day for family 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.60 

Cost of preparing and serving meals 

1.40 

2.20 

3.00 

3.80 

4.60 

540 

Cost of purchasing meals of similar qual- 
ity with similar service outside of 
home (breakfast, 40 cents; lunch, 
65 cents; dinner, $1.15) —$2.20 per 
day per person 

2.20 

440 

6.60 

8.80 

II.OO 

13-20 

Net value of home production, i.e., sav- 
ing in outlay by preparation of meals 
for family at home 

.80 

2.20 

3*6o 

5.00 

6.40 

7.80 

Hours spent in meal preparation, serv- 
ing, and clearing away 

4 

4 

4i 

5 

5 

si 

Real wages per hour 

.20 

•55 

.80 

I.OO 

1.28 

1.42 


Basis of Estimates 

Food costs 

Median expenditure for food for family as reported in Consumer Purchase Study for 1935*- 
1936 plus 100 per cent for recent price increases. 


Overhead 

Gas for cooking and heating water $4.00 

Electricity for refrigerator 1.50 

Electricity for lights .50 

Maintenance, repair, and replacement of 
equipment 12.00 


$18.00 per month or 60 cents per day 


Maintenance, repair, replacement assumes the following equipment; 


Refrigerator $200.00 

Stove 150.00 

Table service: silver, dishes, linens 225.00 

Dining room furniture 200.00 

Electrical equipment 100.00 

Miscellaneous equipment 125.00 

$1000.00 

Average life of equipment 10 years 
Replacement allowance per year $xoo.oo 

Interest on investment $1000.00 at 3 per cent 30.00 

Incidentals 14.00 

Overhead cost per year $144.00 

Overhead cost per month 12.00 


Time estimates — based on Hazel Kyrk, Economic Problems of the Family (New York: 
Harper, 1933), Table 13, p. 51. 
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living in a small apartment before marriage, or a woman whose husband 
was away on business, could, for approximately the same price, either buy 
her meals outside or prepare them for herself, depending on personal factors. 
For a couple after marriage, there would be a significant saving from pre- 
paring and serving meals at home, though not enough to make it extravagant 
for the couple to eat a good many meals out if the wife were working. A large 
family, on the other hand, would find taking its meals out much more expen- 
sive. If necessary, a family of five or six could hire a cook to prepare and serve 
meals at home and still keep the cost of feeding the family much below the 
cost of buying meals outside the home. 

From the pecuniary viewpoint, then, a family usually selects those home 
production activities which will add most to the family’s real income for the 
expenditure of time, energy, and money involved. Sometimes, however, if 
pressure on the family’s money income is unusually high, the family adds 
other activities, which, while they do not pay well per hour of time spent, use 
unsalable time in conserving available materials that otherwise would be 
wasted, adding to the family’s real income articles the members of the family 
would otherwise be compelled to do without. For example, a mother makes 
a new winter coat for her daughter out of a discarded coat. She spends fifty 
hours of her time and makes a cash outlay of fifteen cents for a pattern, and 
a dime for a sp>ooi of thread. A new coat would cost ten dollars and the fam- 
ily does not have the ten dollars. But by using time and salvaging available 
materials daughter gets a good-looking new coat instead of having to appear 
in an old one. 

For personal reasons, families frequently select activities regardless of 
how much or how little they save in actual money outlay. They sometimes 
desire articles or services which arc not available in the market, or they pre- 
fer the homemade to the purchased article. In other cases, family members 
do not count the cost of the time and energy spent because they like the ac- 
tivity itself. The work accomplished in pursuing a hobby is really a by-prod- 
uct. Many women knit for the sake of the emotional release which knitting 
brings; the fact that they have a dress or a scarf or a sweater to show for 
their work is simply something extra. Still other families, including the chil- 
dren, do certain things for themselves because of the educational values in- 
volved. 

In most cases, probably both the pecuniary and the personal elements 
enter into the final decision of working out the family’s home production 
program. When funds arc limited, pecuniary factors control. When it is not 
necessary to plan quite so closely, personal considerations may play a major 
part in the decisions. For example, the cost of material for homemade cloth- 
ing is usually from one third to one half the cost of a finished garment of 
similar quality. But the rate per hour of real income earned is frequently low. 
If it is important to stretch the family’s money income to the maximum, as 
was the case with Alabama low-income farm families who were trying to 
clothe school girls adequately on ten dollars per year of cash outlay, pecuni- 
ary considerations alone would lead the family to make nearly all of the 
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clothing, as these families did.^ On the other hand, in a family with plenty 
of money to spend, the homemaker may decide to make clothing for any 
one of a nnml^r of personal reasons — localise members of the family are 
hard to fit with ready-made clothing, because they like the garments she 
makes with a touch of individual styling better than those they can buy in 
the market, because she wants her daughters to appreciate the values in cloth- 
ing construction, or just because she likes to sew. 

In working out the family’s home production program, it is usually de- 
sirable to specialize. The family is usually able to provide adequate equip- 
ment for carrying on effectively a few major activities. Concentration on 
these activities increases facility in doing the work, and brings savings large 
enough to pay good dividends even on expensive equipment. Where it is 
desirable to capitalize on various special abilities of the members of the fam- 
ily, definite division of labor can be planned for, with one member of the 
family responsible for one type of home production and another for another. 
In other cases, better results can be secured by planning projects which call 
for cooperation of all the members of the family in a common task. 

In planning the proper division of work, the traditional distinction be- 
tween man’s work and woman’s work should be ignored. In the modern 
cooperative family it is appropriate for each member of the family to do 
whatever he is best able to do. If the husband’s work takes him away from 
home a good deal, the wife may take over complete responsibility for the up- 
keep of the house and grounds. If, on the other hand, his business gives him 
an advantage in buying food or clothing, he may do the purchasing which in 
most families is left for the wife. If both husband and wife are working out- 
side the home adding to the family’s money income, both may also properly 
share in the work of the home. 

There is no one best way to work out a family’s home production pro- 
gram. No family will want to make exactly the same division of its money 
between buying and financing home production from year to year. There 
are, however, a number of principles which may serve as a guide in making 
decisions concerning the home production program. 

The larger the family, ordinarily, the greater is the pressure on the fam- 
ily’s money income, and the greater is the amount of real income which can 
be added by home production. When a family is small and its income gener- 
ous, there is a tendency to do less in the way of home production. When a 
family is large, with boys and girls in high school and college, and there is 
severe pressure on the family’s money income, it is usually desirable to use 
the abilities of all the members of the family greatly to expand the family’s 
home production program. 

During periods of prosperity, opportunities for employment often make it 
desirable for the members of the family to earn more, and to buy more of 
what they need and do less for themselves. During periods of depression, on 
the other hand, it is possible to offset, at least in part, the decline in earnings 
by increasing the amount that the members of the family do for themselves. 

In recent years, families have come to do less in the way of production of 
^ Consumer^ Guide, Nov. 15, 1941, p. 9. 
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raw materials, and more final processing and providing of personal services 
for the members of the family. This is, of course, especially true of urban 
families. As the market has more and more adequately provided necessities 
at moderate cost, there has been a definite trend toward emphasizing recrea- 
tional and avocational interests in the home production program, using im- 
salable time to do things for the members of the family which put the gilt 
edge on life. 

During World War II many families were able by home production to 
cushion the impact of the war on the family’s usual level of living. Home 
canning and victory gardens supplemented limited supplies of rationed food. 
When laundry service broke down, families with washing machines (and 
some without) took time off from essential war work to do their own wash- 
ing and ironing. Mothers of small children used their time and sewing 
machines to supplement the short supply of children’s garments, even buy- 
ing old clothes of good quality at rummage sales in order to get the material 
they needed. 

Now that the war is over, many families are combating inflation by doing 
for themselves everything they possibly can; since everything they produce 
for themselves adds just so much to the short supplies of goods available for 
use, and everything which they do not have to buy reduces by so much the 
demand for goods which has been such a potent factor in inflating prices. 

Family Use of Communffy Facelffies 

Fundamentally, the problem of spending together for community facili- 
ties is a problem of effective citizenship. If a community is to provide the 
services which families want, the members of those families must participate 
in the direction and support of community agencies. In the case of govern- 
ment agencies, they must help to shape the will of the majority by the exer- 
cise of the franchise and the right of petition. They must accept the financial 
burdens which the maintenance of these community facilities impose. They 
must check to be sure that funds are spent with reasonable effectiveness for 
services which are worth to the families of the community somewhere near 
what they cost. And perhaps most difficult of all, families must insist that 
expenditures for community agencies be discontinued promptly when there 
is no longer need for the services those agencies were set up to render. 

College men and women should be well qualified to assume leadership 
in the direction of community affairs. They will have a strong motive for 
effective community service if they see that their participation is something 
they are doing not only for the g^x)d of others, but also because their own 
families benefit from effective community housekeeping. However, while 
both time and money spent in improving community services can be made to 
pay dividends in the increased satisfactions which are available for the fam- 
ily, it is important to see this as part of a larger whole. Money can be spent 
o^y once. In apportioning the family’s money among the three ways of pro- 
viding for its wants, each way should get as much, and only as much, as will 
yield larger rdurns than if the same money were used in some other waj^ 
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The Problem of Financial Planning 

If money is to be properly apportioned among purchase, home produc- 
tion, and community expenditures for the wide variety of goods and services 
needed to satisfy the many and diverse wants of all the members of a family, 
it is necessary for the family to have a more or less carefully thought-out 
financial plan to guide its members in their spending of their common funds. 
The plan may be a simple statement put down under large major headings 
in general terms, or it may be worked out in meticulous detail, listing almost 
every item for which the family is to spend its money for a year or more in 
advance. 

The informal type of budget procedure works well for some individuals, 
especially those with regular incomes. They know exaedy what they have to 
spend. They do not need to consult anyone about the way they disburse their 
money. Because they spend all their money themselves, they can easily keep 
a mental record of where it goes, and they may make a good many minor 
adjustments in their spending without any elaborate replanning of their 
whole manner of living. 

Many families, too, find that there are periods of considerable length in 
the life of the family during which planning and spending can be made 
largely a matter of routine. They have learned from experience what the 
members of the family want, and what the family’s money can be made to 
do. They set up some simple but positive checks on their use of money, and 
get along very well without putdng any considerable amount of dme on 
either formal planning or record keeping. It is not that they do not plan. 
Rather, they know each other so well and have their spending habits so 
firmly established that a little dinner-table conversation or an occasional com- 
ment when reading the adverdsements in the evening paper make it possible 
for them to spend their family funds in ways which are mutually sadsfactory 
to all the members of the family. 

On the other hand, people with only a moderate grasp of money values — 
and that includes most of us — should make detailed written plans for the 
use of their money. Because they have only a vague notion of what a given 
amount of money will do, they may have to do considerable shopping as a 
part of the planning process, in order to determine the cost of the types of 
ardcles they desire. Instead of planning their spending in terms of allow- 
ances in round numbers for each of the principal budget headings and sub- 
headings, they should set down exact allowances for each of the items they 
are going to purchase in terms of the prices for which these ardcles can be 
secured in local markets. Since they have very litde realization of how much 
money they are handling, and almost no notion of where it has gone once 
they have spent it, they need to keep detailed records of their expenditures in 
a form which can be checked easily and frequendy with their spending plan. 

Even feunilies with a highly developed money sense find that they must 
resort to carefully worked-out written plans and to the keeping of detailed 
records of expenditures when conditions change radically either within or 
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outside the family. When they have had time to make the necessary changes 
in their spending habits, they may return to their less formal methods of 
financial planning and expenditure control. 

For most young people, engagement and marriage mean radical changes 
in their manner of living and their methods of spending. Even for men and 
women who have had some experience in managing an establishment of 
their own, setting up a home brings unique problems. A few couples with 
experience in money management are able to handle financial planning 
effectively from the start without written plans. Usually they do this by 
turning over to one member of the new family the whole responsibility for 
family spending, or they divide between husband and wife both the money 
income and the responsibility for purchasing goods and paying the family 
bills. Most couples, however, do much better with their money management 
if they work out before marriage a rather detailed if somewhat tentative 
financial plan, and follow it through by keeping detailed records of all their 
expenditures for at least the first few months of their married life. One of 
the most effective ways of learning about likes and dislikes, about what wants 
the potential husband or wife considers absolutely fundamental and what 
things are desirable but unnecessary, is for the engaged pair to work out to- 
gether, before marriage, a detailed financial plan. Then by keeping accurate 
records of their actual expenditures and comparing them with the original 
plan, it is possible for them to learn what they can or cannot make money 
do. Having thus come to a common understanding, they find it much easier 
to work out a mutually satisfactory basis for money management which will 
enable them to get the largest possible amount of satisfaction from the fam- 
ily’s available money resources. 

Methods of Budgeting 

Many systems of family budgeting have been advocated, and in all prob- 
ability many more systems are actually in use. A family may begin by esti- 
mating the amount of their income, and keep their expenditures clearly 
within the limits set by the income which is sure to be available. Or they may 
begin by listing their wants, and then see how far it is possible to go in satis- 
fying as many as possible of the most important of these wants by clever 
and effective use of money income supplemented by other available re- 
sources. Some people prefer to, begin by dividing the family’s probable in- 
come among perhaps a half dozen large groups of important expenditures, 
and then to work out in detail the items for which the money is to be spent, 
letting the original apportionment set limits to the expenditures for items 
under each of the principal budget headings. Other people find it easier to 
start with the details of their actual expenditures, planning month by month 
for the purchase of the goods and services they need or are accustomed to en- 
joy. Then they group these detailed expenditures in some more or less ortho- 
dox fashion which is both workable and convenient, in order to accumulate 
subtotals and totals which are few enough in number to be manageable when 
balancing income and expenditure. 
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Any inetk>d of financial planning will do which works well. If it is to 
work well, die method must let the members of the family see clearly in ad- 
vance what resources they have to work with, what wants they have to sat- 
isfy, and what expenditures will probably give them the largest amount of 
sadsfitction from the means at their disposal. It must contain positive checks 
upon actual expenditures sufficient to insure the use of the family’s money 
and other resources in the ways which the members of the family have de- 
cided upon. Moreover, since it is never possible to determine exaedy all needs 
in advance, it must be sufficiendy flexible to allow fi>r replanning from time 
to dme as conditions demand.* 

Many people find that making a financial plan is much more difficult 
than getting their money’s worth once the plan is made. There are a num- 
ber of reasons why this is true. Working out a spending plan for a family 
requires foresight and constructive imagination. In making a workable 
spending plan it is necessary to deal with a mass of detail, and somehow or 
other bring together a wide variety of diverse variables into a reasonably 
well-organized and not too unharmonious whole. It involves the expression 
of a great many concrete details of family spending in abstract symbols called 
numbers. For many people numbers are symbols in an unfamiliar language. 
As a result, the totals in many spending plans turn out to be broad but mean- 
ingless generalizadons which fail to provide the guidance in actual spending 
for which they are intended. 

People who are overwhelmed by the mass of detail which intelligent plan- 
ning involves find that it helps to break the problem up into a scries of 
separate problems, each one of which can be handled reasonably well by it- 
s^. Hence, budget headings are helpful: Food, Clothing, Shelter, House 
^ Operation, Health, Recreation, etc. People who find that figures have little 
meaning can use both words and figures in working out the details of their 
plan. If they work out a week’s menus, plan the grocery lists, and figure the 
cost of buying the food required, they arrive at a total for food which means 
something to them. They may find it difficult to decide whether they need 
I150 or $200 for clothing. If they take an inventory of the clothes they have 
on hand, and consider the social functions they must attend, where they ex- 
pect to go for their vacation, and what demands the job makes on their cloth- 
ing supply, they can work out a list of articles which will fill their needs, and 
by a little shopping for prices and qualities, determine just what $150 and 
just what $200 will mean in terms of an actual wardrobe. 

Some families find that they can handle fairly well the detail which is 
involved in planning the use of money for a single pay period, but find it 
difficult and confusing to try to plan in more general terms for a quarter or 
for a year in advance. To them a year’s plan is simply the amounts in a 
month’s plan multiplied by twelve, or a week’s plan multiplied by fifty-two. 

* For detailed methods of fmancial planning and budgeting, see Howard F. Bigelow, Family 
Finance (Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1936), chaps. 14, 15; S. Agnes Donham, Spending the 
Family Income (Boston: Little, Brown, 1933). For a simple, workable plan, see Money Man- 
agement, the Budget Calendar , published by the Household Finance Co., 919 North Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, 111 . 
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This method leaves out of account many important expenditures requiring 
sizable amounts of money which must made only once or twice during 
the year. If instead of multiplying the amounts opposite each item in the 
plan for a single pay period by the number of periods in a year, they should 
work out a series of plans, including in each plan the regularly recurring, the 
seasonal, and the occasional expenditures to be made in that particular pay 
period, they would then arrive, by adding the amounts opposite each item 
in these smaller spending plans, at a year’s financial plan which has meaning 
and which will provide a working guide to their expenditures when they put 
it in practice. 

Other families find it easy to work out a spending plan in general terms 
for a year in advance. Then they work out a plan for each month in the year 
by dividing by twelve the yearly allowances for each of the items in their 
yearly plan. This plan looks well on paper, but something always happens 
when they attempt to put it into practice. 

Suppose a family has worked out such a plan, taking account of all in- 
come from all sources which will be available to spend during the year, be- 
ing careful to include not only the regularly recurring expenditures for food 
and rent and utilities, but the seasonal and occasional expenditures as well, 
keeping totals of their expenditures well within the limits set by their esti- 
mates of yearly income. What happens when they try to follow their plan 
for January? Their monthly plan assumes they will have exactly one twelfth 
of the year’s income to spend in January. This may or may not be true. As- 
sume that it is. Their monthly plan provides one twelfth of the year’s allow- 
ance for fuel. A cold snap the first week makes it necessary to spend in Jan- 
uary a fifth of the year’s allowance for fuel. The plan calls for one twelfth 
of the year’s allowance for gifts. Yet there are bills for half of last year’s 
Christmas gifts yet to be paid. The cost of the yearly license and a year’s 
insurance for the automobile, added to the regular operating expenses and 
payments for a few unexpected minor repairs, requires nearly two months’ 
allowance for transportation, with only one month’s allowance available for 
expenditure. On the other hand, the plan provides for one twelfth of the 
clothing allowance, which is being saved to use in March for clothes for 
Easter; one twelfth of the vacation allowance, to be spent next July; and one 
twelfth of the allowance for the life insurance premium, which comes due 
next May. Suppose that instead of apportioning one twelfth of the income 
and one twelfth of each of these allowances to each month in the year, the 
family should allocate the income to the months in which it will be received, 
and the allowances for each of the items in their yearly plan to the months in 
which the expenditures are actually to be made. By adjusting the expendi- 
tures for each month until they arc in line with the income then actually 
available, they would have a workable spending plan. 

Budget Percentages 

Many people arc interested in knowing whether they are making the best 
possible apportionment of their income between the various large groups of 
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expenditures in their financial plan. They want to know what percentage of 
their income should be spent for food or for clothing, or for insurance, or 
for the family car. There are several reasons why there can be no simple 
formula of budget percentages which automatically gives a satisfactory basis 
for a spending plan. 

In the first place, no two families have exaedy the same set of wants. One 
family prefers a big car, new every year, and is perfectly contented to live 
in a small apartment. Another prefers a large comfortable home, and drives 
an old car or depends on commercial transportation. 

In the second place, families provide for their wants in different ways. 
One family prefers to buy most of its meals out, but makes most of the chil- 
dren’s clothing. Another family buys its clothing, but raises a vegetable gar- 
den, does most of its own canning and baking, and seldom cats out. The first 
family will spend a larger proportion of its income for food and a smaller 
proportion for clothing. The family satisfying its wants for a particular 
group of expenditures by purchasing goods ready to use in the market must 
allot a larger proportion of its income to that type of expenditure than does a 
family producing most of its requirements for its own use. 

In the third place, there is no year in which the relative prices of all goods 
arc exactly the same. If food prices rise more than clothing prices, then a 
larger percentage of the family income will be needed for food and a smaller 
percentage for clothing. If the price of men’s clothing rises more than the 
price of women’s clothing, then it will probably be necessary to set aside a 
larger percentage of the family income for the man to spend on his ward- 
robe. 

In the fourth place, there are no two years in the life of any family in 
which it buys exactly the same list of goods and services. The family’s wants 
change from year to year. Market offerings change. Durable goods are pur- 
chased only at long intervals. Further, families buy first one thing and then 
another. One year they buy a new car. Another year they buy new furniture 
for the living room. Another year they take an expensive vacation. Another 
year they “buy” a new baby. The proportion to be alloted to the various di- 
visions of the spending plan must change with these marked variations in 
the family’s purchases. 

Properly used, budget percentages compiled from the expenditures of a 
large group of families with similar incomes and similar wants, living under 
similar conditions, can provide a guide to probable requirements for various 
types of expenditures over a period of years. But it is important to remember 
that the figures are the result of averaging the expenditures of large numbers 
of individual families, and that in all probability no family in the group 
spent its income exactly as the composite indicates. In fact there is some rea- 
son to believe that for the very items for which averages seem to run most 
uniformly, the individual deviations in expenditures are frequently greatest.* 

Clearly, then, there can be no hard and fast rule for financial planning 
based on budget percentages, especially in times when prices are changing 

* For discussion of some of the principles involved in the apportionment of income among the 
various items of expenditure, see Bigelow, op, du, Ft 3. 
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rapidly, as they do after a world war. The only practical way to make a satis- 
factory apportionment of funds among the major divisions of the spending 
plan is to work out the apportionment in terms of the wants themselves, 
determining what are the most important, the next most important, and the 
next most important of the family’s wants, and then allotting available funds 
by assigning whatever amounts are necessary at existing price levels to sat- 
isfy these wants properly, including in the final plan as many of the more 
important wants as can be satisfied with the available income. 

The Family Life Cycle 

To be sure that the family is satisfying its most important wants, the 
members should work out each year’s spending plan as an integral part of 
a long-time financial program. But it is no more satisfactory to work out 
this long-time plan for ten or twenty or thirty years by taking a single year’s 
plan and multiplying it by the number of years involved than it is to take a 
week’s spending plan and multiply it by fifty-two and call it an annual 
budget. 

The wants and needs of every family change from year to year, with the 
inevitable changes in the ages, interests, and even in the number of the fam- 
ily members. Similarly, the family’s money income varies with the number 
and earning power of its gainfully employed members, and with the changes 
in the amount and yield of the family’s investments. But the family income 
does not necessarily vary proportionately or even direedy with the family 
needs. There are some families whose income increases as rapidly during the 
years in which it is bringing up its children as do the demands upon it. But 
most families find that the years when the children are in high school and 
college bring expenses which cannot be met out of current income. Even 
though the family has saved substantial sums in anticipation of these ex- 
penses, these years put a very heavy strain on the family’s financial resources. 
If a family is to provide for all its important wants during the years of heavy 
expense, it is absolutely necessary to plan in advance for many of these ex- 
penditures. Otherwise the family may find that it has spent its money for 
nonessentials during periods of generous income, and as a result must do 
without many goods and services it wants very much during periods of 
heavy demand. 

But in recent years it has been very difficult to plan even for a year in ad- 
vance. Ever since the outbreak of the First World War we have been more 
conscious of the changing and uncertain elements in the world in which we 
must live than of the constant and dependable factors. How can a family 
know what its wants will be even next year, to say nothing of five or ten or 
fifteen or twenty years in advance? What basis does it have for deciding 
which of its future wants arc more important than the present wants which 
it might satisfy with the same amount of money? 

In the first place, we do know that every family passes through a definite 
life cycle, in which each stage has its characteristic wants, its characteristic 
patterns of expenditures. Figure 8 shows graphically the varying burden of 
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family support in a workingman’s family. Middle class families have a simi* 
lar life cycle. 


First comes the estaUishment of the family.^ During the first few years of 
family life, expenses for food and clothing and other current necessities are at 



Figure 8. Varying Burden or Family Supi>ort ® 

* In countries where the engagement is a formal legal ceremony involving formal property 
settlements, from the economic viewpoint the engagement period is part of the establishment 
stage of the life cycle. In countries where engaged couples have no clearly recognized social 
or legal status until the engagement is formally announced a few weeks before marriage it may 
be helpful to think of the engagement period as a separate stage in the cycle. 

* “The ^income* line is annual income for a man with a maximum income of $1500 [com- 
puted from the basic table for a man with a maximum income of $1000, at age 43. L. I. 
Dublin and A. J. Lotka, The Money Value of a Man (New York: Ronald Press, 1930), p. 
93]. The ‘expendimre* line is expenditure in dollars computed at $553,075 per annum. 

“The data on which this chart is based assume a &mily consisting of a husband and wife, 
married when he is 25 and she is 23, who rear two children, a boy born at the end of the 
second year, and a girl bom at the end of the fourth year of their married life. It is further 
assumed that the family supports each of its children for nineteen years, providing them with 
a high school education. On the nineteenth birthday, each child leaves home and becomes 
self-supporting. The husband continues to work regularly until his sixty-sixth birthday, when 
he retires to live for fifteen years on his accumulated savings. 

“After the family has pas^ the peak of its expense, it continues to live at the same level, 
investing its surplus income at 3 per cent, until the retirement of the head of the fiimily. The 
family's income after retirement consists of the interest at 3 per cent on its accumulated sav- 
ings. During the retirement years, the family draws upon the principal of its savings each year 
for the amount needed to maintain its accustomed level of living. Even if both husband and 
wife live for fifteen years after the husband’s retirement, according to this example there will 
still be left some $7000 of the fiunily’s accumulated savings to be passed on to the heirs" ^ 
Howard F. Bigelow, “The Consumption Unit of Society^ The Family," Annds of ihe 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, March, 1938. 
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a minimum. There is then the possibility of saving money for investment in 
securities to supplement income in later years, in durable household equip- 
ment, or perhaps even in the home itself. 

Next comes the childbearing and preschool period. Current expenses 
will begin to increase gradually during this period. The outstanding expenses 
will be for medical attendance and hospiul bills — the acquisition cost of the 
children — and extra expenditures for household service necessary while the 
children are small. 

Then comes the elementary school period. Current expenses continue to 
increase gradually during this period but are still far from their peak. Food 
costs are increasing somewhat; clothing costs are increasing decidedly. While 
actual education expenses are moderate, the children are ^ginning to bring 
pressure for higher standards at home in order that they may come up to 
the standards set by the other children in school who come from famUies 
with larger incomes. 

For most families the high school period brings the largest demand upon 
the family income. Current expenses for food, clothing, books, and entertain- 
ment absorb a larger portion of the family income. In addition, social pres- 
sure on the family both at school and at home calls for improved standards 
at a time when it is most difficult to provide them. 

If the standard of the family calls for a college education, the next period 
will entail even heavier expenditure. Some assistance from the children’s 
earnings may be looked for here as the result of vacation employment. But 
even with some aid from this source, during this period comparatively few 
families are able to provide for current expenditures entirely from current 
income. Maintenance costs for the children are at their maximum. These ex- 
penditures are increased if it is necessary for the boy or girl to live away 
from home. Frequently educational expenses form the largest single item in 
the budget. In most cases the father and mother are spending more on each 
one of the children during this period than they are spending on themselves. 

Of necessity a period of recovery follows. As one by one the children 
finish high school or college and become self-supporting, current expenses 
drop rapidly; but there is a great deal to be done by way of recouping the 
family fortunes. The family’s original supply pf furniture is worn out. The 
old house is usually too big and almost always out of repair. Savings are de- 
pleted, and old age is not so very many years ahead. In this period, for the 
second time in the life cycle of the family, accumulation for the future both 
in the form of investments and of equipment should take a large share of 
the family income. 

Finally, there is a period of retirement. In this period current expenses 
are usually moderate and by necessity arc scaled to what the individual for- 
tune will permit. Travel and winters in Florida or California arc desirable, 
but the longing for new thrills may have passed. Food needs and wear and 
tear on clothing arc low. Usually a small, convenient apartment will provide 
more desirable housing than the large house which was necessary while the 
family was growing up. Adequate provision for personal service is the single 
item of expense which may run very high in elderly families.*^ 

7 Bigelow, Family Finance, pp. 15-17. 
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The length of each of the stages in the typical cycle and the extent to 
which there is overlapping vary from family to family, depending upon the 
age of the parents at the time of their marriage, the time of the arrival of the 
first child, the number and spacing of the children, and the amount and type 
of education with which they arc to be provided. The time when a given 
family will enter each of these stages can be determined when the first child 
is born. When the family is complete, it is possible to determine within a 
year or two the time when the family will be free from the burden of the 
nurture and education of the children. 

If a family will work out the approximate timing of its progress through 
the family life cycle, taking into account the age of the parents or other rela- 
tives who might become dependent,® it will be possible to get a fairly detailed 
idea of the wants to be satisfied year by year through the whole life of the 
family. 

Determining the amount of money a family will have to use is a more 
difficult problem. The initial earning power and the opportunities for ad- 
vancement in the occupation or profession in which the husband is engaged 
or for which he is preparing can be determined, as can the probable earning 
power of the wife if she is to work outside the home after marriage.* ** It is 
possible to estimate the probable income which the family, with reasonable 
care and average good fortune, should receive from such investments as the 
members of the family now own or can reasonably expect to accumulate or 
inherit. By combining these separate estimates, a family can determine in 
present dollar values the probable amount of the income which it will have 
to spend during the various stages of the life cycle. 


Planning for Changing Business Conditions 

The family of course must recognize that both incomes and living costs 
are constantly changing. The only practical long-time approach is to plan in 
terms of present price levels, working out the plan so that it will be rela- 
tively easy to make corrections both on the income and the expenditure side 
as changes occur in income and prices due to postwar inflation and deflation 
and the swing of the business cycle. 

* Arc sons-in-law and daughters-in-law relatives? A family with the tradition of early marriage 
may find it necessary to plan for subsidudng its children duriAg the period in which they are 
finishing their education and becoming established in their occupation. The government, in 
the so-called G.I. Bill, recognizes this need in the case of men whose education has been 
interrupted by war service. 

* The wife brings no dowry to the marriage in the United States, but often is given a college 
or vocational education by her parents which she can use to earn the trousseau, furniture, 
and equipment which the dowry buys in other countries. The wife will find it advisable to 
work outside the home at two stages in the family life cycle: (1) between marriage and the 
first child, to pay for furniture and unusual initial expenses of setting up housekeeping; and 
(2) during the high school and college period, when she is freed from the care of her chil- 
dren and when her salary will help to defray the extra expenses at the peak of the expense 
cycle. , 
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Families can do very litde to overcome the impact of inflation. If they 
try to protect themselves by buying in advance of use, they only make bad 
matters worse. Their best procedure is to eliminate all unnecessary expendi- 
tures, facing the fact that if inflation is severe and continues long enough 
they will have to turn to their savings to provide even the necessities for their 
members. 

Deflation also brings with it difficult problems of financial readjustment. 
When prices are falling, incomes may lag behind, but often the same forces 
that are pushing prices downward cause a great deal of unemployment, so 
that many families find it is not a question of whether prices arc falling more 
rapidly than income, but rather of whether they can get any income at all.^® 

Making a long-time financial plan for a family is a good deal like plan- 
ning a long cross-country vacation trip in the family car. In planning such 
a trip, the members of the family know that they have a limited amount of 
time and a limited amount of money to spend. They select a destination. This 
means they must average so many miles a day, driving more miles when the 
roads are good and the weather fine and fewer miles when the roads arc bad 
and the weather unfavorable. The amount of money they have to spend de- 
termines the type of accommodation they can use en route. And they usually 
plan in terms of so many nights to be spent in hotels or tourist homes or 
cabins. They allow a moderate or a generous amount for meals along the 
way. They must also make some allowance for the hazards of the highway. 
If everything goes unusually well, they may be able to afford a couple of side 
trips to points of interest along the way. Although they know in advance 
that they will not follow out their plan in every detail, they make a plan, be- 
cause by planning they can have a better trip with the time and means at 
their disposal. 

A long-time financial plan is not a definite and detailed plan, nor one to 
be adhered to religiously no matter what happens. Rather it is a chart in- 
tended to give direction to the family’s planning of its spending for shorter 
periods. Just as the plan for the vacation trip lets the family work out the 
details of the journey with the whole trip in mind, so the long-time financial 
plan lets the family see each immediate financial problem in its relation to 
the long life of the family. 

In long-time planning, therefore, a couple try to get a picture of their 
family moving through the years. They estimate the probable cost of provid- 
ing for the family’s more important wants during each stage of the family 
life cycle. They take stock of their money income and of all other available 
pecuniary and nonpccuniary resources. They make due allowance for the 
ways in which the family will be affected by the hazards life holds, and 
allow adequate margins for adjustment. If they work out their original plan 
carefully and adapt it intelligently to conditions as they develop, at the end 
of ten or fifteen or twenty years the family will find that they have been able 
to get much more for their money than would have been possible under a 
system of unplanned random spending. 


10 Sec chap. 21, pp. 616-623, for a discussion of family adjustments in the depression. 
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Typical Problems of Policy Making 

In handling its financial affairs, every family faces the necessity of mak* 
ing decisions upon a number of problems of fis^ administration and finan- 
cial policy. Among the more important are the following: Who shall earn 
and who shall spend the family’s money? Shall the wife work outside the 
home after marriage? How shall we provide the funds necessary for start- 
ing our family? What sort of financial records should we keep? At what 
level of living shall we start our family? How many children can we afford 
to have? How much and what sort of insurance shall we buy? Shall we al- 
ways pay cash, or is it all right sometimes to buy on credit? 

Each of these questions has to be decided in the light of the individual 
family situation. For example, there arc a number of reasons why the wife 
may decide to work outside the home after marriage. She may like to work. 
There may be some special need for her services. In case of a serious epi- 
demic, all the nurses in the community are expected to help until the emer- 
gency is past. If there is a temporary labor shortage in an essential local 
industry, there is often community pressure for married women to work till 
the rush is over. Or she may need the money she earns to meet personal or 
family financial obligations, such as the support of parents or other family 
members; or the support of her own family while her husband is in school or 
is getting started in his business or profession; or the payment of her own 
or her husband’s school debts. She may want to earn money in order to en- 
able the family to get ahead financially — by the purchase of furniture, a car, 
or a home; or by putting her earnings into a cash reserve against unexpected 
unemployment, or to defray the expenses of childbirth, or for working capi- 
tal for the family business, or for future income for the family. Or she may 
feel that earning is the best way for her to help provide the family with a 
higher present level of living, especially when the husband’s income is low or 
when family expenses are unusually high. 

In deciding whether or not the wife should work outside the home after 
marriage, the answer depends in the last analysis on whether she can con- 
tribute more to the family by earning money or by working at home. If, in 
order to make it possible for the wife to be away from home, it is necessary 
to hire household help or to make extensive use of expensive community 
services, ordinarily to break even financially she must be able to earn at least 
twice as much per hour as she must pay for the help which she hires. She 
will find inevitably that working outside the home involves additional ex- 
penditures for extra clothing, for transportation to and from work, for 
lunches, for professional expenses or union dues, for more or less compulsory 
contribution to community projects, and for more expensive ways of buying 
and of doing her housework. Since her husband is already using her income 
tax deduction against the family income, whatever she earns will be subject 
to taxation at whatever rate applies to her additions to the family income. 
If she and her husband, and perhaps other members of the family, can 
among them do the housework, so that extra expenses are kept to a mini- 
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mum, it is often possible for the wife, especially if she is a trained woman, 
to add substantially to the family’s financial resources by gainful employ- 
ment. But it is important that the family understands fully all the changes 
which her working outside the home involves. Decision in favor of employ- 
ment should be made only in cases where it is clear she will add substan- 
tially to the family’s net money income without overworking. For what she 
does for her family at home has cash value, and there is as yet no income 
tax to be paid on what she adds to the family’s real income. And there are 
important, if sometimes intangible values, just in having a wife, and espe- 
cially a mother, always around the house. 

In deciding on whether to buy on credit or to pay cash, a family must de- 
cide whether they want the item badly enough to pay the price plus the 
financing charges. If, for example, by buying a washing machine on the in- 
stallment plan and doing the laundry at home, a family can save enough on 
the laundry bill in two weeks to make a month’s payment on the washer, 
they would do well to buy the machine on the installment plan. 

In deciding upon how many children they can afford, many families base 
their decision on the relative importance of a standard of living which is 
high in material goods and services but low in family responsibilities, and 
one which is somewhat lower in material goods and services but much richer 
in personal interrelationships. Many families limit the number of their chil- 
dren, not because they want a higher material standard of living for them- 
selves, but because they want to give their children advantages which they 
did not have. They should remember that a standard moderately high in 
material goods and services and rich in the personal interactions which life 
with many brothers and sisters can bring is an excellent preparation for effec- 
tive living in adult life. 

Ip deciding upon how much and what types of life insurance to carry, 
the family will need to consider the life expectancy of the family members, 
the occupational hazards which they run, and the relative importance of in- 
suring against premature death or the possibility of a prolonged old age. 
Here many families find that the best policy is to use ordinary or whole life 
insurance, which usually provides protection at moderately low cost and at 
the same time has cash values which can be used to purchase a life annuity 
in case the insured lives to the retirement period. 

Finally, we come back to the question with which we began: “How 
much money does it take to get married?” No one amount of money will 
guarantee success in marriage, though some studies seem to indicate that a 
moderate amount is better than either too little or too much. Happily mar- 
ried couples can be found at all income levels, and unhappy couples as well.^^ 
How much money is needed depends upon the kind of families two peo- 
ple come from and the kind of family they expect to form. It depends on the 
income level of the parents’ families, on the income level at which the young 
people are starting, and on the income level which they may reasonably ex- 

See E. W. Burgess and L. S. Cottrell, Jr., Predicting Success or Failure in Marriage (New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1939)* chap. 9, for discussion of the influence of income and economic 
status on marital happiness. 
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pcct to attain. It depends on the occupation of the husband — and of the wife, 
should she decide to work outside the home after marriage — since different 
occupations bring varying financial and social demands. It depends on the 
type of community in which the new family will live, and on the standard 
of living they are expected to maintain. Usually a young couple find that the 
larger &e city and the more exclusive the neighborho^ in which they are 
living, the higher are living costs. 

The amount of money required to get married varies not only with the 
index of living costs in different communities, but even more with the rela- 
tive importance to the members of the family of material goods which cost 
money and nonmatcrial values which do not. It depends on the age of the 
husband and wife at the time of their marriage, on the number of children 
they are planning to have, and on when they plan to have them. Much de- 
pends on what they are likely to inherit from their parents; this may be 
either a substantial addition to the family’s money capital or, in some cases, 
added dependents to care for and support. It depends on the nonpecuniary 
resources which the two young people have available, such as furniture and 
equipment, an automobile, a house in which to live, stocks of clothing, a 
radio, equipment for sports and recreation. 

In the light of all these varied factors, then, each couple must determine 
for themselves how much money they need if they are to marry. This is an 
important decision, for money is important in modern marriage. Not because 
money is an end in itself — let that be clearly understood — but because it 
is one of the essential tools with which a family may carve out a well- 
rounded and abundantly satisfying life for all its members. 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION OR REPORTS 

1. A young couple is just setting up housekeeping. They plan to have two chil- 
dren. They hope sometime to own their own home. They wish to giye their 
children a high school education, and if possible to give one of them a col- 
lege education. They wish to accumulate enough to be independent in their old 
age, and to be able to leave to their children an estate of at least I5000 in 
addition to their home. When should they plan to buy their home? When 
should they accumulate money for the college education? When should they 
make provision for their old age? When should they plan to set aside the 
savings necessary to the accumulation of their estate? 

2. List the ten most effective ways in which you can increase your efficiency as 
a buyer. 

3. List all the activities you know which can, if necessary, be carried on in the 
home to supplement the family’s money income. Classify these in three ways, 
as follows: 

(1) According to who may engage in them, as: (a) women’s activities; (b) 
men’s activities: (c) activities suited to either men or women; and (d) ac- 
tivities requiring family cooperation. 

(2) Activities suited to families living: (a) on farms; (b) in small towns or 
villages; (c) in single houses in cities; and (d) in city apartments. 

(3) According to skill and equipment, as: (a) activities which require spe- 
cial equipment; (b) activities which require special skill; and (c) activities 
which require neither special equipment nor special skill. 

4* In what types of economic activity is there the greatest advantage in mass 
production? In what types of economic activity is there greater advantage in 
home production? For what types of commodities and service is there greatest 
saving in distribution costs by production for use at home? 

5. What do you consider to be the relative importance of the following values 
which may be secured from production for use: (a) satisfying wants better; 
(b) satisfying more wants; (c) satisfying wants not otherwise possible; and 
(d) engaging in activity which is satisfying in itself? Are there any other 
values to be secured from home production which you feel should be listed 
with these? What are they? 

6. In estimating the cost of feeding a family at home and comparing this with 
the cost of feeding it in a restaurant or a boarding house, ordinarily only the 
actual cost of the food purchased and in a few cases the cost of ice and fuel 
are included in the costs of the home-planned meals, (i) Is this a sound basis 
for deciding upon the relative advantage of boarding or of providing meals 
at home? (2) Should the housewife count. a share of rent for the space used 
in the kitchen and dining room, a return on the family’s investment in 
kitchen equipment, table service, and the like, along with a definite charge 
for her own labor, as part of the cost of feeding the family at home? 

7. In what specific ways can individual families of your acquaintance increase 
the satisfaction they secure from their collective expenditures by more fre- 
quent use of the services the government or private agencies supply? 

8. How many families of your acquaintance practice financial planning as it is 
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defined in this chapter? How many work according to an informal or unwritten 
budget? How many work out detailed spending plans? How many keep 
accurate account of their expenditures? 

9* Give several examples of the way actual fiunilies of your acquaintance bal- 
ance their budgets. 

10. List at least ten devices used by families of your acquaintance to keep actual 
expenditures within the limits set up in their spending plan. 

11. What kind of budget best suits your personal needs? Point out several spe- 
cific ways in which this budget insures your securing the maximum of satis- 
faction from the money income and oth^ resources at your disposal. 

12. In families of your acquaintance, which member or members of the family 
group make the final decisions in planning family expenditures? What seem 
to be the advantages and disadvantages in each case? How can a budget be 
devised which will care adequately for the necessary common wants of a 
family, and at the same time allow each individual the largest possible amount 
of freeddm in satisfying his personal preferences? 

13. A young couple want advice in working out a financial plan for their fam- 
ily. Using the family life cycle method, indicate for them the probable ex- 
penses they must provide for in each of the stages of the family life cycle. 

14. Make a list of all the elements in the current business situation which fam- 
ilies should consider in planning their expenditures for the next month; in 
working out their next year’s budget. 

15. In what stage of the business cycle are you now living? Are prices rising or 
failing? Is the secular trend of prices up or down? Is either inflation or de- 
flation in immediate prospect? How do you tell? 



PART IV PROBLEMS OF PARENTHOOD AND 
FAMILY ADMINISTRATION 


Chapter Fourteen 

Heredity and the Family 

RAY D. OWEN 


What win our children inherit? This question occurs to most people 
planning marriage. To some it is troublesome, involving a multitude of spe- 
cific considerations, many of them litde related to each other. Material en- 
dowments — money and property; social and cultural heritage — a literate 
home with childhood’s fairy stories; and finally, biological inheritance — all 
these will play an integral part in determining the directions in which our 
children will develop. And while the laws and processes of transmission 
from one generation to the next are quite different in the three categories, 
their effects are intermingled in a single individual in such complex ways 
that it is often impossible, with the information at hand, to distinguish the 
effects of original differences in one category from those in another. The 
primary concern of this chapter will be biological inheritance; but, lest this 
concern appear to be thought of exclusive importance in the discussion to 
follow, it should be emphasized at the start that no individual is the product 
of his biological inheritance alone. We inherit only potentialities — promises, 
more or less, to react in fairly specific ways to specific environments, but in 
many respects to react in a variety of ways to a variety of environments. This 
liability, developed to an unusual extent in human lyings, explains in large 
part the success of our species.^ 

Limiting our consideration for the time being to inherent biological dif- 
ferences, the category usually implied in the term heredity, it is obvious that 
concern about our children in this connection takes a number of forms. We 
shall distinguish three. First, there is a normal curiosity as to “what Junior 
will be like.” Will he have his daddy’s blue eyes or his mother’s brown; his 
grandfather’s pattern of baldness or his father’s curly, thick hair — and so on, 
almost without limit. This sort of curiosity is somewhat like that of the gar- 
dener who buys a packet of mixed seeds, and over his pipe that evening 
wonders what kinds and colors of flowers he will harvest. Like the gardener 
most of us are happy ’to take what we get, although wc can enjoy speculat- 
ing over the contents of our packages. Familiarity with the facts and laws of 
heredity can sometimes give us a fair idea of what sorts of seed we are plant- 
ing, but the seeds of humanity are generally a complex mixture indeed. 

A second form of concern over heredity is of much more serious signifi- 
cance because it is a source not of enjoyable speculation over a variety of pos- 
sible happy harvests but of pain and fear, sometimes needless and pointless, 

^ See Bain’s discussion the same point, pp. 172-179. 
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in anticipating possible unhappy consequences. This is concern over defects 
and deficiencies that our children may inherit, over family “taints” and 
“blemishes,” physical, mental, or emotional, thought by many, often mis- 
takenly, to be fixed by heredity beyond correction and marring our children 
for life. Many elementary discussions of human heredity are limited to list- 
ing such heritable defects. This is probably in large part because many peo- 
ple do worry about them and because the letter known inherited human dif- 
ferences are simply inherited characteristics of this sort. They arc most likely 
to be noted and are most easily studied and followed through families in 
their passage from one generation to the next. We would be unwise to ignore 
the existence of such characteristics. We would also be unwise to ignore the 
facts (i) that almost all of them, as specific entities, are rare; (2) that not ail 
of them are beyond correction in the individual possessing them; and (3) 
that not all the defects that look alike are inherited alike — some of them 
may not be inherited at all. This is not to minimize the importance of a 
rational consideration of possible unhappy harvests in particular cases but to 
suggest that the consideration should always be rational and based on an 
enlightened evaluation of the facts in each case. 

Social, rather than individual, aspects of heredity represent the third sort 
of concern. This is the problem of “inherent population quality.” It queries, 
“What sort of population will the next generation comprise? Will they as a 
whole be a small step forward or backward on the long slope of human evo- 
lution, or will they maintain the status quo? Will our children as a popula- 
tion be as responsive as we would have been to the better world we hope to 
provide for them, or will they be more or less so because of a different inher- 
ent constitution?” Here the interactions of material, cultural, and biological 
inheritance are particularly complex. None of these sources of human dif- 
ferences is static. Almost certainly, the details of the biological composition 
of tomorrow’s human population will differ from today’s. It will be affected 
by the decision of today’s young men and women whether or not to marry, 
whether or not to have children, how many to have, and how soon to begin. 
It is related to these decisions as their statistical consequence, and it requires 
a statistical rather than a striedy individual frame of reference. It is also re- 
lated to a variety of factors beyond immediate individual control: to the 
social patterns of our culture and the extent to which our population is sub- 
divided in reproduction by political, geographic, economic, educational, ra- 
cial, religious, or other barriers into more or less isolated groups; to the po- 
tential occurrence of new hereditary qualities, influenced perhaps by blind 
forces like those inherent in “atomic bombardment?; and to the equally 
blind operations of the laws of chance in sampling from the germ plasm of 
today’s parents the basic materials with which tomorrow’s population will be 
built.* 

These, then, are complicated questions and their intelligent consideration 
will involve some familiarity with the laws and processes of biological in- 
heritance. We shall deal for the most part, perforce, in generalities; of the 
considerable mass of data and specific information at hand we shall be able 
2 This problem is the primary concern of Woofter in chap. 25, pp. 743-772. 
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to sample only lightly. Such a procedure may be considered adequate for an 
over-all appreciation of the significance of heredity in marriage. For the solu- 
tion of perplexing or worrisome individual problems, however, confident 
predictions must be based on more thorough and expert knowledge both of 
the principles of heredity and of the limitations of their application to the 
cases in question. At least one semester course in heredity is offered in al- 
most every college; we cannot expect our cursory consideration here to take 
its place. 


Principles of Heredity 

Each human being begins life as a single cell, a fertilized egg. The indi- 
vidual at this stage has been formed by the union of two “half-individuals” 
— one from the father, the sperm cell, and the other from the mother, the 
egg. The fertilized egg is quite small; it has been estimated that all the ferti- 
lised eggs from which the present human inhabitants of the world developed 
had a total volume of about eight quarts. Through this physically tiny bottle- 
neck have passed all the biologically inherited characteristics and potentialities 
that serve to make us similar to but different from our ancestors. Our descend- 
ants will be connected with us by a bottleneck of comparable size. 

It is not surprising, in view of the vital and complicated function of this 
physical connection l^tween generations, to find it, in spite of its small size, 
complex, delicately balanced, and precisely organized. The germ plasm that 
forms the material basis of inheritance is, to begin with, neither a homogene- 
ous fluid nor a mixture of blending fluids like coffee and cream, but is a 
motley of particles, like beads or marbles of many different colors, each par- 
ticle with its own separate and virtually permanent integrity. We recognize 
the effects of these particulate differences when we speak of the specific in- 
herited characteristics of people, like baldness or color blindness. We call 
these basic particles, the units of inheritance, genes. Thus an hereditarily 
bald man may be regarded as having a “gene for baldness”; a color blind 
man has a “gene for color blindness.” 

While no one has ever surely seen a gene, we have a considerable amount 
of knowledge about genes generally and therefore about the nature and struc- 
ture of the germ plasm. Most of this knowledge has been derived from lab- 
oratory studies of plants and animals and is only in the process of being 
extended to human beings. The extension is greatly facilitated by the knowl- 
edge that the fundamental laws and mechanisms of biological inheritance 
hold for all sexually-reproducing organisms — human, plant, and animal. 

An important characteristic of genes that might be anticipated from the 
way individuals are formed and how they differ, is that genes are ordinar- 
ily present in pairs in all persons. The individual originates from the fusion 
of two “half-individuals,” the sperm from the father and the egg from the 
mother, and each of these elements generally contributes one member of 
each pair of genes — or, to put it differently, one complete set of genes. 
When the individual in turn forms reproductive cells (sperm or egg, depend- 
ing on his sex), the paired genes separate without having modified each 
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Other in any way, one member of each pair (and therefore one complete set 
of genes) going into each sperm or egg. New ‘‘half-individuals’* are thus 
formed, each with a sample half of the paired genes of the parent. These 
germ c^s in turn form the next generation as those from the opposite sexes 
again fuse as fertilized eggs. The pageant of human generations and the 
variety of biologically inherited human differences thus resolve themselves 
into a scheme as simple and logical as one might conceive. They have their 
basis in a germ plasm that is, first, particulate — composed of many units, 
each with its own separate and virtually permanent integrity; and second, 
duplicate--^ that the particles generally occur in pairs in any individual, 
one member of each pair coming from each parent, and one member of each 
pair going into each sperm or egg. These arc the principles of heredity. 

From Gene to Characteristic 

The members of any given pair of genes in an individual may be alike 
and of one kind, or different, or alike and of another kind. For example, if 
we let a represent the gene for albinism, and A the alternative gene for nor- 
mal pigmentation, most individuals in human populations are of genetic 
type AA and are normally pigmented. They receive the normal gene from 
each of their parents, and will transmit it to each of their children. A few 
people (about one in 20,000 in European countries) are of genetic type aa 
and are albinos, with white hair, rosy-white skin, and pink eyes. They re- 
ceived the gene for albinism from each of their parents, and will in turn 
transmit it to each of their children. The purpose of this example is to call 
attention to the third possible genetic type, Aa, Such individuals are nor- 
mally pigmented and cannot at present be distinguished from those of type 
AA, Nevertheless, they receive the gene for albinism from one of their par- 
ents — it does not matter which — and will pass it on to half their children, 
on the average. They arc “carrying” albinism, but they do not show it be- 
cause the presence of the normal gene, A, masks or obscures the presence of 
the alternative gene, a. We describe this situation by saying that A is domi- 
nant to a, or that a is recessive (see Figure 9, Inheritance of Albinism, for a 
graphic description of this same point). 

Dominance of one gene over its alternative is a very common (although 
not a universal) phenomenon, and it seems a simple enough “complication” 
indeed — one even to be expected on a priori grounds. The process of pig- 
ment development is probably a rather involved chain of chemical reactions. 
Under the influence of the A gene this process goes on normally. When no 
A gene is present, that is, when the developing individual is of type aa, the 
chemical chain is apparently broken somewhere along the line and no pig- 
ment is formed. Viewed in this light, it is not surprising that an individual 
with one A gene should produce normal pigment whether he has another A 
gene or only the a gene to complete his pair. But regardless of its reasonable- 
ness, dominance often confuses the genetic situation in human families. The 
recessive gene for albinism, for example, may pass unnoticed for generations 
in a family, occurring only in Aa individuals who have no way of knowing 
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that they are carrying it hidden. But when such a person marries another Aa 
like himself with regard to this pair of genes, their children have a chance 
of receiving the a gene from each parent and therefore of being albinos. 

In passing, we may note the effect that marriages between relatives have 
on the chance that recessive defects like albinism will appear in the children. 
Consider a marriage between first cousins (call them John and Alice) who 
have one set of common grandparents. Suppose that the common grand- 
father carried any recessive defect, hidden. One of John’s parents, and one 
of Alice’s parents, who are sisters or brothers, each had a good chance of re- 
ceiving this hidden, undesirable gene and in turn transmitting it to John and 
Alice, again probably hidden. If the gene is rare in the population generally, 
and John and Alice married unrelated individuals, the chance of their choos- 
ing mates also carrying this particular gene would be small. But if they 
marry each other, it is quite possible that one or more of their children will 
receive the hidden gene from each of them and will be defective. The pre- 
cise probabilities are easily figured. We may permit ourselves a generaliza- 
tion. Wherever a rare, recessive, hereditary defect appears in the population 
you can be sure there has been a relatively high incidence of cousin mar- 
riages among the parents and grandparents of the defective individuals. 

To return to the action of genes on pigment development, we can antici- 
pate another sort of genetic complication that has been observed in a variety 
of connections. We noted that the synthesis of pigment probably involves a 
long chain of chemical reactions and that the gene a for albinism when pres- 
ent in duplicate apparendy broke this chain somewhere before pigment was 
actually produced. Now it is entirely conceivable that another gene (call it c, 
for colorless) might break this chain at an entirely different point, but might 
produce the same gross effect on the individual that the a gene does. As a 
matter of fact, there is some evidence of two or more distinct genes for “albi- 
nism,” each with its normal alternative.® The resultant confusion is easily 
appreciated. If, for example, two albino parents each have the same gene for 
albinism (aaxaa) all their children will be albinos (aa). But if one is albino 
because of the a gene and has the normal C gene in duplicate (aaCC)y and 
the other is albino because of the c gene and has the normal A gene in dupli- 
cate (AAcc), the children will all be normal (AaCc). They have a normal 
gene to carry them past both potendal breaks in the chemical chain of pig- 
ment synthesis. The geneticist’s prediction would therefore be quite opposite 
in the two types of marriages, although to everyone else only one type of 
marriage would appear to be involved. Of course such complications with 
respect to albinism specifically are very rare. In other connections, however, 
comparable phenomena, involving entirely different genes with similar 
effects, may be most important to die individual and his family. 

Many of the hereditary qualities of human beings are a great deal more 
complex, involving differences not in one or two distinct gene pairs, as in 
the example above, but in many. For the moment we may disregard the 
effects of environment on such qualities as height, weight, and intelligence, 
and consider only the biologically inherited human differences in these char- 
* Lancelot Hogben, Nature and Nurture (New York: Norton, 1939), p. 61. 
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acteristics. Wc cannot separate all people into classes, like tall and short, or 
heavy and light, or dull and bright. These characteristics fall along a con- 
tinuous curve, in general the normal frequency curve, most individuals clus- 
tering around an average value typical of the population. There are a few 
greatly different from this average, and more fall into each arbitrary class 
as wc approach this average from either extreme. A tall person may have 
many more “genes for tallness” than a short person has, and consequendy 
the children of tall people arc on the average taller than those of short peo- 
ple. But so many gene-pairs arc involved and they seem to interact in such 
complex ways that it has been impossible to single out particular genes and 
label them or to follow them specifically through human generations. Thus, 
while there is every reason to Mieve that such genes exist and that the basis 
of these hereditary differences of degree is particulate and duplicate just as 
that of the more clear-cut differences of kind is, the actual analysis and ap- 
plication of the science of heredity in the two classes of characteristics is 
quite different. In the case of qualitative differences, like albinism as distinct 
from normal pigmentation, genetic types may be defined, precise probabili- 
ties computed, and predictions made for the children of almost any mar- 
riage after careful study. When quantitative differences, like height, weight, 
or intelligence, are involved, a statistical treatment of measurement data is 
necessary and the conclusions are less precise in their application to indi- 
vidual cases. Much of our knowledge of quantitative inheritance has been 
drawn from studies of cultivated plants and domestic animals, where char- 
acteristics of economic importance are usually of this sort. 

Complications Due to Deficient Environments 

We have so far in this discussion largely ignored the fact that individ- 
uals developing in different environments may show contrasts comparable 
to those caused by heredity. For example, genes for chlorophyl deficiency 
are rather common in corn, acting somewhat like the albino genes in hu- 
man beings to produce “albino” corn seedlings. These seedlings die, be- 
cause they are unable to synthesize sugar. But by the simple expedient of 
growing corn seedlings in the dark, genetically normal plants can be made 
to look like albinos. These plants, too, die; they have no functional chlo- 
rophyl and, anyway, without sunlight they cannot produce sugar. If we 
consider the chain of chemical reactions resulting in the elaboration of chlo- 
rophyl, it is apparent that in the case of the hereditary albino seedling this 
chain has been broken somewhere by the existence in the plant of a defec- 
tive gene. But the chain can also be broken by the absence of a specific en- 
vironmental factor, sunlight, and it really makes little difference to the seed- 
ling whether it is a defective gene or a continuously defective environment 
that breaks the chain. The plant fails to elaborate chlorophyl in either case, 
and dies. 

Comparable but somewhat less well-established examples may be drawn 
from human inheritance. To cite only one, we may consider differences in 
skin color among “whites.” Some people are dark; others are fair. If wc all 
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enjoyed the same degree of exposure to sun and wind, our differences in 
skin color might well be primarily hereditary. On the other hand, if we 
all had the same genes for skin color, our differences might be the result of 
variable exposure to skin-darkening factors in our environments. But neither 
of these ideal situations exists; the great variety of degrees of apparent fair- 
ness or darkness among “whites” is really the result of an interaction among 
different genes and diSerent environments. We could not study the inher- 
itance of dcin color in this population without some way of eliminating, 
controlling, or making allowance for the environmental variable. We would 
be stupid to conclude, from gross appearance alone, that farmers as a whole 
have inherited darker skins than have professors of philosophy. This is so 
obvious that it seems unnecessary even to mention it. But, in other connec- 
tions, essentially the same sort of situation is much less obvious, and we 
must be critical if we arc to avoid blundering. We shall return to this point 
later. 

Not only may a specific environmental deficiency produce a close copy 
of an hereditary defect, but a specific material added from the environ- 
ment may substitute for the action of a defective gene and result in the 
development of a normal individual even though he is genetically defective. 
The most critical work in this connection has been done with molds, some 
strains of which are unable to produce any one of a variety of chemical 
growth-factors normally synthesized by other strains. These particular defi- 
ciencies have been shown to be simply inherited. A strain unable to elabo- 
rate one of these materials for itself will grow little or not at all on a me- 
dium lacking the substance but may grow normally if the medium contains 
the critical materials. Similarly, ordinary diabetic humans cannot produce 
an adequate supply of insulin, a product of certain cells in the pancreas, and 
their defect is believed to be rather simply inherited. As we all know, such 
individuals may be supplied with insulin by injections, and under such con- 
ditions they no longer show the symptoms of diabetes. In this particular 
environment they can no longer be regarded as defective. Other examples 
are becoming increasingly numerous. 

Correction of an hereditary abnormality in an individual does not, of 
course, change his genes; we 'have emphasized that these hereditary par- 
ticles maintain a virtually permanent, unchanging integrity. There is, there- 
fore, an essential difference between genically and environmentally pro- 
duced abnormalities. Our hereditary albino corn seedling, for example, if it 
could be induced to flower and bear seeds, would pass its own genetic fail- 
ing on to its progeny, while the chlorophyl-deficicnt plant produced by de- 
priving a normal seedling of light, if it is restored to sunlight in time, can 
become green and produce entirely normal progeny. In the same way, a 
diabetic person, no matter how “normal” insulin injections have made him 
appear, will transmit unchanged genes to his children, and diabetes may 
therefore crop up among his descendants. These in turn will require insulin 
injections. 
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Applications 

Of the three kinds of concern over human heredity distinguished in the 
introduction to this chapter, probably the most common and the least serious 
is ordinary curiosity regarding the normal human differences our children 
may be expected to show. Such characteristics run the whole gamut of com- 
plexity of hereditary control. A few arc known to be simply inherited and 
expressed in any environment that will support life, while many appear to 
depend on the interaction of numbers of genes, often in complex interplay 
with the environment. The reliability of predictions for the children of par- 
ticular marriages varies correspondingly. 

The simplest case is illustrated by certain chemical substances called an- 
tigens, found in human blood cells. One gene controls the development of 
an antigen called M, and its alternative a different antigen, N. These sub- 
stances are not known to be of any advantage or disadvantage to anyone; 
they simply represent normal human differences. Dominance docs not com- 
plicate the action of this pair of genes. If a person has the gene for M in 
duplicate he will have only antigen M ; if the members of this gene pair arc 
different in an individual he will have both M and N; or if he has the gene 
for N in duplicate he will have only antigen N. Thus the genetic formula 
of an individual can be determined for this gene pair directly from tests of 
his blood, and precise predictions for this characteristic can be made for the 
children of any marriage. Medicolegal applications of these and other in- 
herited blood characteristics are familiar to many of us. 

More commonly, dominance enters in as a complicating factor. This has 
already been discussed in connection with albinism. The diflficulty in this 
sort of case is to distinguish between individuals carrying the dominant 
gene in duplicate, and those with only one dominant gene and the corre- 
sponding recessive. For example, Rife cites the use of a chemical compound 
called phenylthiocarbamide in the manufacture of ice-cube trays. Some cus- 
tomers complained of a bitter taste in their ice cubes; others noticed no such 
taste. Now it is known that ability to taste this compound depends on a 
simple dominant gene (T); “nontasters” have the alternative recessive gene 
in duplicate («). About 30 per cent of us are “nontasters.” If both parents 
are “nontasters,” all the children are expected to be “nontasters.” But if one 
or both parents are “tasters,” the types and the proportions of the types of 
children with regard to this characteristic will depend on whether the 
“taster” parents arc TT or Tt, All of the children of any TT parent will be 
“tasters.” The chances are that half of the children of a parent and a 
“nontaster” parent will be “tasters,” half “nontasters.” On the average, three 
fourths of the children having both parents Tt will be “tasters,” one fourth 
“nontasters.” In some cases the determination of the genetic formula for a 
“taster,” through testing his relatives, is easy; in other cases it is difficult or, 
at present, impossible. Knowing the frequency of this characteristic in the 
population, we can make averaged predictions for groups of marriages of 
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the different types, but these statistical predictions may be of litde signifi- 
cance in individual cases. 

Still more difficult is it to make genetic predictions involving character- 
istics controlled by numerous genes. It is popularly believed, for example, 
that blue and brown eyes are controlled by a single pair of genes, the gene 
for brown being dominant to its alternative for blue. Thus two blue-eyed 
parents could have no brown-eyed children, while brown-eyed parents carry- 
ing the recessive blue hidden could have either brown- or blue-eyed chil- 
dren. In general this explanation of the inheritance of eye color seems to 
have been satisfactory. However, more careful study has shown that a num- 
ber of genes influence the amount of pigment deposited in the human iris. 
Some people have so little brown color apparent that they may be classed 
as blue-eyed. Nevertheless, two such parents may have children with enough 
brown to justify their classification as brown-eyed. Needless to say, such 
children are disturbed if they are confronted with the simpler but errone- 
ous popular concept of eye-color inheritance. 

In the case of eye colors, we were dealing with a characteristic not 
known to be modified by the environment. But many of the most important 
questions we might ask about our children involve qualities obviously 
affected by their surroundings. Here we must go cautiously; we must know 
the environment in which the individuals on whose genetic type we arc to 
base our predictions developed — and the effects of this environment on 
them; and we must anticipate the environments of their children. For most 
of us the attitude of the gardener mentioned earlier seems best: we will be 
happy to take what harvest we get; we may enjoy speculating as to its na- 
ture, but at any rate we resolve to provide it with the best environment pos- 
sible, with the sort of care and surroundings that will encourage the reali- 
zation of the most desirable of its varied potentialities. 

This concept of varied potentialities is one of the most important to come 
out of genetic thought. It has two contexts: the first, emphasized above, is 
that in general any individual is molded to some extent by his environment. 
How much and in what direction will depend on the range and nature of 
environments possible and on the degree of fixed genetic control of the 
characteristics under consideration. The other is applied to the potentialities 
of different individuals rather than to the different potentialities of a par- 
ticular individual. Here we recognize that no two individuals (except for 
identical twins that develop from a single fertilized egg) arc inherently 
alike. When sample halves of the paired genes of a parent go into the germ 
cells he produces, successive samples of this sort may differ greatly in the 
particular genes they contain. This means that even brothers and sisters may 
get very different genes and therefore react differendy to similar environ- 
ments. Recognition of this basis of inherent individual variation, interacting 
with a variable environment to produce real human differences, is impor- 
tant in many matters of public policy; for example, education. We cannot 
for “All men arc created equal'* read “All men arc created aiiXcy Wc must 
recognize and respect individual difEerences. 
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“Family Taints” and Abnormalities 

Not long ago the subject matter of human heredity was a collection of 
horrors; what was known was largely depressing and the unknown was 
threatening. The field has become more cheerful of late. Primarily respon- 
sible for this change is the growing realization that a precise knowledge of 
heredity does more to dispel individual fears than to increase them. This 
does not mean that heredity is becoming less important in human affairs or 
that we are learning to ignore it. But for a vague and restless suspicion of 
“tainted families” there is slowly being substituted a more dispassionate and 
objective definition of particular hereditary entities, a more clear-cut dis- 
tinction between these and similar defects having little or no hereditary 
significance. An attack has been made on the old illusion that “hereditary” 
and “incurable” were necessarily synonymous terms, and it is recognized 
that, instead of blocking successful medical treatment of a particular defect, 
a knowledge of its heredity may assist in its early diagnosis and therefore 
promote its cure. The fact that such cures do not change the responsible de- 
fective genes bothers some of us more than others. Those who are concerned 
over this point are generally thinking in population, rather than individual, 
terms, and we will postpone its consideration to the final section of this 
chapter. 

Just as the normal human differences our children may possess run the 
whole gamut of genetic complexity, so too their possible abnormalities may 
range from simple inheritance to very complicated genic and environmental 
interactions. Relatively few human defects are known to be simply in- 
herited; that is, dependent on single, known, labeled genes that produce 
their undesirable effects in all environments that will support life. Further- 
more, these genes are rare relative to their normal alternatives, so that the 
chance that any individual taken at random will carry any particular one 
of them is small. Finally, even should a “bad” gene be known to be present 
in a family, it is clear that some members of the family may possess it while 
others are completely free of it. It would then be unfortunate if all the 
members of the family worried unnecessarily about carrying it. An illustra- 
tion may clarify the situation (see Figure 10, Inheritance of Hemophilia). 

Most of us know of the rare condition called hemophilia, the “bleeder’s 
disease.” The blood of affected people clots very slowly, and if untreated 
they may bleed to death from a scratch. Until very recently, extraction of a 
tooth from such a person was almost equivalent to execution. The condition 
depends upon a single defective gene, but this gene violates one of the prin- 
ciples of heredity presented earlier in this chapter, and thus necessitates a 
brief digression here. 

In referring to the particulate and duplicate basis of hereditary differ- 
ences, we carefully hedged on the latter point and said that genes were 
.“ordinarily” or “generally” present in pairs in any individual. The fact is 
that certain genes, while present in pairs in women, are single in men. Be- 
cause these genes are associated in inheritance with factors that determine 
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An actual human pedigree showing inheritance of hemophilia. cT = male; 9 
= female; black circles were “bleeders.” (After Sturtevant and Beadle, from Mohr after 
Schloessman) , For the first three generations, genes may be designated: H = normal; 
h = hemophilia; (— ) convention showing male has only one gene of this pair which 
he receives from his mother. He gets the (~) from his father. 



THIS FEMALE FASSES 
h ON TO SOME or HES 
~ SONS 


Figure io. Inheritance of Hemophilia (B. /. Smith) 


the potential sex of an individual, they are called “sex-linked.” The gene for 
hemophilia and its dominant normal alternative belong to this class. If h 
represents the defective gene for hemophilia, and H its normal alternative, 
it is easily seen that women having a pair of these genes may belong to any 
of three types: HH, Hh, or A A. Since H is dominant, the first two types 
would be normal, and of the small number of women who have one A 
gene only the very small fraction who have another like it to complete their 
pair would be hemophilic. This class is so infrequent that it is not surprising 
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that no woman who carries the gene for hemophilia in duplicate and who is 
therefore hemophilic, has ever been surely observed. Among men, however, 
the situation is quite different. If a man happens to have the defective h 
gene, he cannot have the normal alternative to hide it and he will be a 
“bleeder.” 

Another qualification of a general statement made earlier is suggested by 
this consideration of hemophilia. We referred to the genes as “virtually” un- 
changing and emphasized that no known way exists of making any particu- 
lar defective gene change into a normal one. Nevertheless, by a rare, uncon- 
trolled, little-understood process known as mutation^ genes do occasionally 
change. It has been estimated that about one in 100,000 normal H genes 
changes to the defective h gene each generation. One such change is be- 
lieved to have occurred in Queen Victoria of England or in one of her im- 
mediate ancestors, and through her daughters the defective gene was intro- 
duced into certain of the royal families of Europe. Their subsequent history 
is an interesting story, but we shall not take space to tell it here. 

To return to more immediate problems, how may hemophilia illustrate 
the value of a precise knowledge of heredity? First of all, it defines a specific 
medical entity and distinguishes it from other superficially similar but basi- 
cally different conditions. Other bleeder’s diseases are known but none of 
them shows an hereditary pattern like that of hemophilia. Secondly, having 
defined this entity, it makes possible the anticipation of cases in which a 
specific treatment or prophylaxis will be necessary. A substance that will 
temporarily restore normal clotting powers to hemophilic blood has been re- 
ported in recent work on human blood fractions. The extraction of a “bleed- 
er’s” tooth needs no longer to be dangerous. On the average, half of the boys 
whose maternal grandfather was hemophilic will also be “bleeders.” Emer- 
gencies necessitating the special treatment of these children can be antici- 
pated and provided for. Finally, and most important from our present point 
of view, individuals with hemophilic relatives can often be assured that they 
either do or do not carry the condition, and doubts and fears can then be re- 
placed by certain knowledge of either alternative. For example, no man can 
transmit the gene for hemophilia to any of his children unless the man him- 
self is a “bleeder,” regardless of the frequency of the condition in his family. 
The sons of hemophilic men are as likely to be normal as are those of normal 
men. They receive their member of the H gene pair from their mothers, and 
their affected fathers can transmit no “taint” to them. On the other hand, 
the daughters of hemophilic men all carry the defective gene hidden, and 
half of the sons of these carrier daughters will be affected, regardless of 
whom the carrier women marry. Other situations with respect to this condi- 
tion need not be illustrated here. 

It should be emphasized that hemophilia was introduced into this dis- 
cussion only as an example and that a consideration of other simply inherited 
defects would suggest similar conclusions. Some of these conditions depend 
on sex-linked genes like those for hemophilia; others show no association with 
sex. Some of the defective genes are dominant to their normal alternatives; 
others are recessive; some are irregular in their dominance relations. Some 
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produce uniform, well-defined defects; others vary gready in their expres- 
sion. But in each case, precise knowledge may cancel groundless fears or 
speed diagnosis and sometimes suggest precautions or treatments to be ap- 
plied to affected individuals. An aim of medical gcnedcs is to find the par- 
ticular developmental reaction in which each defective gene fails to carry out 
the function of its normal alternative, and to substitute for the product of 
this gene by modifying or supplementing the individual’s environment. A 
great deal remains to be learned in this connection. 

The temptation is strong here to list the known simply inherited defects 
of human beings. Recalling the pitfalls enumerated earlier, however, will ex- 
plain the advisability of avoiding such a list. Two or more different genes 
may cause grossly similar defects. An environmental deficiency may copy 
the effect of a defective gene; a defect so produced will not, of course, be 
transmitted by inheritance. A gene may be “bad” in one environment, harm- 
less in another. It seems much better, therefore, to urge expert individual 
consideration of each worrisome case than to provide a table subject to un- 
critical misuse. “Heredity clinics” located mainly in university centers give 
qualified guidance to a few people; no doubt such clinics will become more 
common in the future.^ 

Heredity doubtless plays some part in many conditions more complicated 
than the simple abnormalities we have been discussing. The difficulty comes 
in evaluating the importance of the part it plays and in applying such knowl- 
edge to specific cases. It is as foolhardy, for example, to say that “cancer is 
inherited” or that “insanity is inherited” as it is to assert that inheritance 
plays no role in these or similar complex conditions. There are a great many 
kinds of cancer — hundreds of them. A few very rare kinds appear to be 
simply inherited and to develop in individuals of particular genetic types no 
matter what their environment. Other types of cancer seem vaguely to “run 
in families,” as though there were an inherited greater susceptibility to these 
types present in these families. But other observations — like, for instance, 
that cited by Scheinfeld of the girls who were employed in painting watch 
dials with a luminous radium paint and almost all of whom died of malig- 
nant cancer — indicate that most human beings will develop some kind of 
cancer if sufiiciently exposed to cancer-inciting agents. We gain very little by 
regarding the many diverse kinds of aberrant growth as if they were a single 
biological entity and frightening each other with tales of uniform transmis- 
sion of this entity through biological inheritance. On the other hand, com- 
petent consideration of a consistent family history of a specific type of cancer 
may lead to its early recognition in an individual and thus to successful 
treatment. Again in this connection the science of heredity is being changed 
from a gospel of useless despair to one of useful hope. Remarks somewhat 
similar to those for cancer, with perhaps an increased emphasis on the en- 
vironmental variable, might be made for mental defects. 

* An active heredity clinic is operating at the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. It was estab> 
lished to serve two purposes: research in human heredity, and public service in furnishing 
advice about heredi^ to Lunilies, to physicians, and to others concerned with the public 
welfare. 
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Population Quality 

Relationships between the family unit and the population will be dis- 
cussed more thoroughly in Chapter Twenty-five. A brief consideration of 
some of the possible implications of heredity relative to the biological quality 
of a population remains to complete the present chapter. 

The success of plant and animal breeders in directing the evolution of 
their stocks toward desired ends has led some socially conscious people to 
support attempts toward a similar control of human evolution. Programs of 
socially “planned parenthood” designed to improve the inherent merit or to 
prevent possible deterioration of human populations have been classed as 
eugenics. Eugenics is thus a collection of action-programs and not a quest for 
neutral knowledge; it is for this reason fundamentally distinct from the sci- 
ence of human heredity. 

Two essential sources of alarm for the future of human populations are 
cited by eugenists and reflected in two rather distinct aspects of eugenic pro- 
grams. The first is the fact that humanitarian civilization, particularly as ex- 
pressed in medicine, makes possible the reproduction of hereditary defectives 
that would, under more “natural” circumstances, fail to survive or to leave 
offspring perpetuating their defects. For example, severe diabetics before the 
development of insulin treatments probably did not often live long enough 
to have many children. There was thus a “pressure” acting to limit the fre- 
quency of the undesirable gene or genes for diabetes in the population. In- 
sulin injections, however, make it possible for diabetics today to lead normal 
lives, to have as many children as other people do, and therefore to transmit 
their defective genes unchanged to another generation. Similar conditions 
have arisen in connection with other heritaWc defects. Negative eugenics 
would substitute a social factor in the form of “selective sterilization” of de- 
fectives or of some other mechanism discouraging their reproduction, for the 
decreasingly important “natural selection” in human populations. The sec- 
ond source of alarm has been a higher average birth rate among less effec- 
tive fragments of intellectual and economic society than among those 
“classes” considered more “desirable.” The basis of such desirability or un- 
desirability has been presumed in part to involve biologically inherited char- 
acteristics, and it has been feared that under the present differential birth rate 
there will be a general lowering of population quality in succeeding genera- 
tions. This has given rise to positive eugenics, a consideration of programs 
designed to encourage higher reproductive rates among presumably better 
prospective parents. 

The common-sense plausibility of much eugenic thought is sufficient to 
render further discussion of points in its favor unnecessary here. The degree 
of stock-improvement achieved by plant and animal breeders is an impres- 
sive model, indicating the wide range of qualities that may be bettered 
through controlled or planned reproduction. It seems obvious that social 
action to minimize the spread of defective genes through human populations 
as well as to encourage larger families among people with better hereditary 
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equipment would be wise. Even if strictly biological considerations be set 
aside» it remains evident that social inadequates on the whole are unable to 
provide the sort of homes and environments that offer their children oppor-> 
tunity to develop into effective citizens. But there seems at present to be some 
gap between the ^common-sense plausibility of much eugenic thought” as 
expressed in the above generalizations and the probable effectiveness of cer- 
tain eugenic programs as judged by the more precise and objective standards 
of the science of heredity. Returning to the case of diabetics, clearly the re- 
sponsible genes can be classed as uniformly undesirable only in a society 
ignorant of insulin. Medicine has developed an environment in which the 
gene or genes for diabetes are no longer necessarily bad. In the face of rather 
numerous examples of leaders and thoroughly “desirable” citizens who are 
nevertheless diabetics, few among even the most ardent eugenists would 
advocate the wholesale sterilization of such “defectives.” This seems to point 
to a dilemma for advocates of negative eugenics: if humanitarian society is 
unable to provide an environment nullifying the undesirability of defective 
genes, “natural selection” remains as powerful as ever; if such an environ- 
ment can be provided, the defective genes need no longer be considered un- 
desirable. There are, of course, flaws in this logic, and a whole borderland of 
cases in which selective sterilization or other eugenic measures may be wise. 
Our point is that easy and uncritical acceptance of plausible generalities is 
never wise. 

Many other facts must be dismissed with scant consideration here. The 
genes for most recessive human hereditary defects are rare; this means that 
in a great majority of people carrying them they are hidden by their normal 
alternatives. Sterilization of individuals showing a particular defect of this 
sort will therefore eliminate from the population only a very small fraction 
of these unwanted genes, and we cannot hope to accomplish great improve- 
ments with respect to these characteristics through selective sterilization for 
a few generations. Other, differently inherited, defects may be either more 
or less subject to effective selection, depending on the type of inheritance in- 
volved. Meanwhile, other factors may be creating much more significant 
changes in the distribution of human genes. War, for example, may be re- 
garded as a great experiment in the elimination of desirable genes, since we 
choose our best to be killed. We can derive scant comfort from the knowl- 
edge that wir is becoming less selective in this respect. 

Another factor is the breakup of isolates in our population. A small com- 
munity, or a small subpopulation isolated from others in reproduction by 
racial, political, economic, or other barriers, may show a relatively high inci- 
dence of particular hereditary defects. If the barriers are somehow removed, 
thus increasing the effective population size of the isolate, the defective genes 
arc spread among correspondingly iriore people. There is then less chance 
that a given child will receive any particular defective gene from both par- 
ents, and a consequent decrease in the incidence of hereditary defectives, 
permanent if the size of the subpopulation remains at the larger value. “In 
so far as we are concerned with rare defects, the social instruments which 
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make for racial betterment are the bicycle and the omnibus, the flivver and 
the jazz band — in short, the collective enjoyments of town life.” “ 

In positive eugenics, we need to be critical of the grounds for assuming 
inherent biological superiority as a property of any particular “class.” We 
referred to the absurdity of concluding, from appearances alone, that farmers 
as a whole inherit darker skins than do professors of philosophy. What shall 
be our grounds for evaluating the inherent intellectual potentialities of'the 
children of farmers as a population compared with those of professors? Here, 
too, unless we can reliably eliminate, control, or make allowance for the en- 
vironmental variable we arc not likely to draw a just conclusion. 

Many of our population policies, many of our material discoveries, many 
of our social and political decisions may have effects on the inherent qualities 
of our population. We need to consider these effects as best we can, just as 
we need to consider the effects of our own family decisions against the 
broader social background. But we may lose, not gain, from oversimplifica- 
tion of these issues. They are not simple. 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION OR REPORTS 

I. Leaflets to demonstrate heredity, including papjer treated with phenylthio- 
carbamide for the “taster test,” may be obtained from the American Genetic 
Association, 1507 M Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. (present cost: 10 leaf- 
lets for 25 cents; 50 for Ji.oo). Can you determine your genetic type for this 
p)air of genes? Try tracing the genes through a family. What chance have you 
for a “nontaster” child? Docs the sample of population represented by the 
members of this class fit the expected proportion of about 30 per cent “non- 
tasters”? Why isn’t the percentage exactly as expected? 

® Gunnar Dahlberg, Race, Reason, and Rubbish (New York: Columbia University Press, 1943), 
p. 188. 
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2. What clcar-cut normal human differences occur in your f^ily or other fam- 
ilies you know? What part does heredity appear to play in these differences? 

3. Do you know of a simply-inherited abnormality among families of your ac- 
quaintance? How does it appear to be inherited? What counsel might you 
give a worried member of this family considering marriage? 

4. With the aid of an encyclopedia, try to trace the gene for hemophilia from 
Victoria through the former royal families of Spain and Russia. What part in 
the histories of these countries may this defective gene have played? 

5* Evaluate the following assertions (some of them are false; others may be pardy 
true but require restatement or qualification). 

(a) Syphilis is inherited. 

(b) Cancer is inherited. 

(c) The children of a woman’s second husband will be modified by the heredi- 
tary characteristics of her first husband. 

(d) A pregnant woman can make her unborn child into a music lover simply 
by listening to good music herself during pregnancy. 

(e) If you study hard, your children will inherit more intelligence. 

6. Is the assertion that heredity plays an important part in human variation irrec- 
oncilable with our national declaration that '*all men are created equal”? 

7. Complete the pedigree begun in Figure 10, p. 432. 



Chapter Fijteen 


Caring for Mother and Child 
Before and After 

ELIZABETH GENTRY 


Nature of Prenatal Care 

By prenatal care is meant the special medical supervision of the pregnant 
woman up to the time she goes into labor. The type of medical care is 
largely preventive in nature and is a recent addition to the practice of medi- 
cine. Not long ago the pregnant woman went to the doctor only when she 
did not feel well, whereas now the doctor aims to keep her feeling well 
throughout pregnancy. By attention to symptoms when they arise, moreover, 
he prevents their development into more serious difficulties. 

The special medical supervision of the pregnant woman has developed 
into a well-systematized schedule of care. Certain procedures arc followed 
at the first visit and at subsequent visits, the number of which is more or less 
uniform. This systematization has resulted in much less illness and fewer 
deaths for both mothers and children and has made pregnancy and child- 
birth much safer experiences. 

As implied above, the purpose of prenatal care is to discover all signs of 
ill health present at the time when pregnancy is diagnosed, and to maintain 
the pregnant woman in as good health as possible by heeding danger signs 
early. This systematic care prepares the pregnant woman for the ordeal of 
labor so that she may be delivered of a normal baby and recover from child- 
birth rapidly. 

Before beginning our discussion of prenatal care, it is well to suggest that 
just before marriage the woman should have a physical examination to de- 
termine whether she should become pregnant. If she practices contraception, 
another examination should come when she contemplates trying to become 
pregnant. A careful history of diseases, past and present, is necessary, for 
there are several which arc made definitely worse by pregnancy and may be 
contraindications to the risk of pregnancy. Active tuberculosis, chronic kid- 
ney disease, certain types of heart disease, syphilis, and a type of epilepsy for 
which there is no known cause arc all contraindications to pregnancy. Any 
diseases which “run in the family” Aould be discussed with the doctor, for 
some are serious and others are not; some diseases do not run in the family 
— any family — in spite of folklore to the contrary. 

A physical examination to determine the advisability of pregnancy in- 
volves not only a search for disease, but also measurement of the pelvis. Cer- 
tain abnormalities of the pelvis will necessitate Caesarean section, and these 
may first be discovered at this time. Such abnormalities are not a contra- 

419 
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indication to pregnancy, however, but an operation involves greater risk and 
also greater expense. 


Choice of Physician 

The choice of a physician for prenatal care and delivery of the child is 
one which is dependent to some degree on the pocketbook. Specialists (obste- 
tricians) charge according to their training and the size of the city in which 
they practice. The fee is roughly twice that asked by a general practitioner, 
and may be even more. If the pregnant woman lives in a city large enough 
to support a specialist and is able to pay the increased charge, then she should 
go to him. But if she would have to go to another town, or go into debt, then 
the handicaps far exceed the advantages unless she knows beforehand that 
there will be complications. The young physician is taught first-class prenatal 
care, and above all is impressed with the importance of calling in a consult- 
ant early if anything seems likely to go wrong with the delivery. 

The choice of a physician depends also on considerations other than the 
physician’s training and the pocketbook. It is more important in this particu- 
lar department of medicine than in some others that the woman like her doc- 
tor, for cooperation at the time of delivery is exceedingly important, and im- 
plicit confidence in her physician’s judgment is a prerequisite. Conditions 
during labor often change rapidly and demand complete trust and the 
highest type of medical judgment. It is for this reason that there are special- 
ists, even though for thousands of years babies have been delivered by the 
untrained. 

Signs of Pregnancy 

In the majority of instances the earliest sign of pregnancy is a missed 
menstrual period. In a small percentage of cases there is, after conception, 
one scanty menstrual period, but this is not repeated. In rare cases a slight 
flow of blood may be repeated at the time of the regular menses for two or 
three periods. This may be a sign of threatening miscarriage, and hence 
should be reported to the doctor. 

About 50 per cent of pregnant women have nausea and vomiting to some 
degree. Nausea is usually present on awakening or shortly thereafter, com- 
monly recurs at meal time, and infrequently is present all day. This nausea 
usually disappears after the first three months of pregnancy. In a small num- 
ber of cases it is necessary to hospitalize pregnant women for excessive 
vomiting. 

One of the causes of excessive vomiting during this period is psychologi- 
cal, that is, fear or strong dislike of pregnancy. This factor is frequently 
prominent in unmarried pregnant women, but may also be present in mar- 
ried women. 

Mrs. E. J. had been married only three months and was still working, 
with the plan of continuing to do so for a couple of years because her hus- 
. band was a student and could not support her. She thought she was practic- 
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ing contraception correctly (for she had been following advice given by her 
mother) when she became pregnant. Her nausea began when she was three 
days late with her menses. When a test confirmed her pregnancy, her nausea 
became rapidly worse. By the third month it was necessary for her to enter 
the hospital, for she had lost weight rapidly and her body was deprived of 
fluids by the persistent vomiting. Her obstetrician had been unable to con- 
vince her that miscarriage or her death was worse than carrying the preg- 
nancy to term. A psychiatrist was called in, and he was successful in persuad- 
ing her to stop vomiting. Certain hospital procedures were necessary to repair 
the damage done. 

Two other early signs or symptoms of pregnancy which may be noted 
by the pregnant woman are increasing tenseness of her breasts and an in- 
crease in weight. 

When the menstrual period has been missed two weeks the physician 
should be consulted. It is usually difficult to be sure of pregnancy at this early 
date, but the probabilities in favor of pregnancy in a young married woman 
who has always been regular in her menses and has not tried to prevent preg- 
nancy are so great that it is wise for the physician to treat her as if she were 
pregnant. By the time the next visit is due, one month later, it is usually pos- 
sible to confirm by physical examination alone the existence of pregnancy. If 
it is necessary for any reason that she know at the time of the first visit, the 
Friedman and the Ascheim-Zondek tests are available. In these biological 
tests the early morning urine of a woman suspected of being pregnant is 
injected into the blood stream of a young virgin rabbit or virgin mouse, and 
forty-eight hours later its genital tract is examined. The presence of hor- 
mones of pregnancy will lead to maturation of the genital tract of these ani- 
mals and to ovulation. This test may be performed any time after a men- 
strual period has been missed two weeks; if it is performed sooner, a false 
negative may be obtained because of insufficient hormones of pregnancy. 
Diagnostic of pregnancy in about 98 per cent of cases, such a test is highly 
accurate as biological tests go. Such a test is rarely carried out, however, for 
early diagnosis is seldom necessary, and its cost is an additional five to ten 
dollars. 

All of the signs of pregnancy mentioned above except the biological test 
are said to be presumptive, because they are not diagnostic; that is, they may 
occur in other conditions also. Later on in pregnancy other signs arise which 
are diagnostic; by the third month the doctor may feel a definite enlarge- 
ment and softening of the uterus; by the fifth month he may be able to hear 
the heart tones of the baby; and by the sixth month he may be able to note 
the movement of the baby. Between the fourth and fifth months the mother 
usually feels the baby move — that is, she is said to “feel life”; this is pre- 
sumptive, for it is merely an interpretation of a sensation. Further, the entire 
breast becomes fuller and more erect and the pigmented ring about the 
nipples becomes more darkly pigmented. 

Thus the diagnosis of pregnancy can be said to be probable quite early in 
the process; if the biological test is performed and is positive, it is of course 
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certain. A doctor who has taken care of many pregnant women is seldom in 
doubt as to the pregnancy by the time two menstrual periods have been 
missed. 


The First Visit 

The first visit is the most important one of the first six months. It is at 
this visit that the doctor (i) makes the diagnosis of pregnancy and estimates 
the delivery date of the baby; (2) determines the health status of his pa- 
tient and initiates treatment if this is necessary; (3) makes the pelvic meas- 
urements (often done at a later visit) ; (4) investigates the diet, making up 
for deficiencies; (5) advises about clothing and exercise; and (6) outlines in 
a general way the course of prenatal care. Let us take each one of these items 
separately. 

1. For the diagnosis of pregnancy a complete menstrual history from its 
onset to the present is necessary. A history of marked irregularity means 
greater dependence on symptoms and signs other than a missed menstrual 
period for diagnosis of pregnancy. Without a biological test, the doctor, and 
hence the patient also, may be uncertain as to the existence of pregnancy for 
a month or two. This is particularly true where the irregularity is of too 
great or too frequent menstruations rather than of too slight or too few. Here 
the uterus may even be slightly enlarged and softer than normal, which fur- 
ther confuses the issue temporarily. Time, however, will bring the answer 
if the woman does not want to go to the expense of a biological test. 

Mrs. C. F. had always been irregular in her periods, frequently skipping 
one, and several times, two. Now her menses were two and a half months 
late, and a Friedman test confirmed her suspicion that she was pregnant. 
Due to her past menstrual irregularity, it is uncertain whether conception 
took place one or two months previously; the correct date will be suggested 
by the time at which movement of the child is first felt. 

The estimated delivery date of the mother is merely an approximation 
based on the average, but it is very useful to both doctor and patient. Physi- 
cians used to think that gestation took 280 days, and it is true that they still 
count that many from the last normal menstrual period, but they have some 
reason to believe that conception usually takes place midway in a menstrual 
cycle. This would subtract twelve to sixteen days from the 280 for an average 
pregnancy. The end of the pregnancy is figured by subtracting three months 
from the first day of the previous normal menstrual period and adding seven 
days. Thus if the previous period began July tenth, April seventeenth of the 
following year is die “due date.” 

2. Determination of the present hedth of the woman requires first a care- 
ful past history, for the doctor wants to know all the experiences and factors 
which might influence her health now. A history of too frequent or too 
much menstruation may indicate a tendency on the part of a woman to mis- 
carry. Hence she is cautioned to notify the doctor of any flow and to go to 
bed at the first suspicion of spotdng. 
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Some diseases will leave traces which are not usually noticeable but which 
will show up or become active during pregnancy. Of these, diseases of the 
heart, kidney, and lungs are among the most important, for all of these 
organs undergo an unusual amount of work during pregnancy. A nephritis, 
for example, not uncommonly leaves some weakness which may interfere 
with adequate excretion of waste products. Since the mother’s kidneys act 
as excretory organs for the waste products of the baby too, the additional 
load is evident. It is not possible to cut down on the amount of the fetal 
waste products, but it is possible to reduce those of the pregnant woman. 

Young women with the commonest type of heart trouble (rheumatic) 
go through pregnancy and childbirth very well as a rule, but the amount and 
kind of anesthesia during labor will be determined by the degree of heart 
trouble that exists. 

One of the most serious diseases which can influence pregnancy is tuber- 
culosis. It is true that a large proportion of adults will show evidences of 
previous tuberculous infection in an X ray of their lungs, though a majority 
of these individuals do not know they ever had it; they either were not ill 
with the first infection or it simulated another disease and was not diagnosed. 
But if a woman has been ill with tuberculosis, particularly during the six or 
seven years previous to pregnancy, her pregnancy might reactivate a dor- 
mant infection. In the case of a history of tuberculosis, a woman would do 
better to ask her physician whether she should become pregnant rather than 
to go to him already pregnant. In the latter case she will be allowed to con- 
tinue her pregnancy unless there are signs of present activity. If there is 
active tuberculosis the decision as to whether her pregnancy should be car- 
ried to term should be left to her physician. In either case she will be watched 
extremely carefully with X-ray or fluoroscopic examinations. 

Two other diseases of particular importance are gonorrhea and syphilis. 
Tests are always made for both, regardless of a negative history, for both can 
be passed on to the child and both can be present without the knowledge 
of the individual. Gonorrhea affects the baby only when it is born in its pas- 
sage through the birth canal. The organisms enter its eyes and induce a 
severe eye infection. In the past a large percentage of our sightless were 
blinded in this manner, but today protection of the baby is routine in most 
states. If infection of the eyes occurs, treatment with penicillin is very effec- 
tive. If the organism of gonorrhea is found in the mother, she is given treat- 
ment, for it is a threat to her health as well as to her baby^s. 

Syphilis is another matter. The causative organism can pass into the child 
through the placenta (the afterbirth), thus infecting the child. Syphilis is al- 
ways contracted from an infected mother, never from an infected sperm; 
hence the baby never gets syphilis directly from his father, although his 
father may infect his mother. Syphilis is a disease so protean in its manifesta- 
tions, affecting all parts of the b^y, that it is not to be ignored, regardless of 
whether the infected mother is having symptoms or not. Treatment is begun 
immediately. If she has not passed beyond the fourth month of her preg- 
nancy, her baby will be spared an infection. Bismuth, arsenic, and penicillin 
are the drugs used in the treatment of this disease and are very effective 
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agents in the majority of infected individuals. Of course, if the mother is 
found to have syphilis, the father should also be tested for it 

One source of infant mortality which has long bafRed physicians is a 
disease called erythroblastosis, an anemic condition which was once lethal 
for second and third babies. Fortunately in 1941 the causes of and treatment 
for this condition were discovered. It is now known to be associated with the 
incompatibility of blood types where an Rh negative woman is mated with 
an Rh positive man (the Bh refers to the Rhesus monkey in which the blood 
types were first identified). Although about ii per cent of marriage combina- 
tions involve an Rh negative woman and an Rh positive man only about one 
out of 200 births exhibit this condition. In second and third pregnancies the 
blood of the mother is extremely inhospitable to the blood of the fetus and 
the red blood cells of the baby are destroyed, producihg the appearance in 
the newborn infant of anemia and jaundice. Treatment consists of frequent 
blood transfusions of the proper blood type and careful attention during the 
first few months. These complications can be prevented or reduced by de- 
termining the blood type of the marriage partners before conception and 
making plans accordingly (sec Chapter Ten, pp. 326-327, for an elaboration 
of this point). 

In addition to obtaining a history of past diseases, the doctor should know 
whether the woman was slow in starting to walk or was bow-legged as a 
young child, for these may indicate that she had rickets, a disease which can 
deform the bony pelvis. A history of an abdominal operation may also be 
important, in that some pain may be anticipated with a stretching of parts in- 
volved when the uterus enlarges upward. An old fracture of the pelvis may 
in a few cases interfere with delivery of the baby by changing the normal 
contour of the birth canal. Any known present disease must, of course, be 
investigated in full and treatment given. 

The physical examination itself is a well-systematized set of procedures; 
special attention is given to the heart, lungs, and kidneys of the pregnant 
woman. A blood pressure reading and urinalysis constitute an integral part 
of every prenatal visit to the doctor, because changes in these two tests are 
early danger signals. Examination of the blood for anemia and infection 
completes the laboratory procedures. Dental care is indicated if teeth or gums 
are diseased. 

3. Pelvic measurements may be taken either at the first visit or later. The 
measurements affect the handling of labor, but have nothing to do with 
prenatal care. They are made before the last month, however, since at that 
time all internal examinations arc avoided because of the chance of infection. 
The measurement of the internal size of the pelvis is the most important, as 
it helps the doctor to decide whether there is sufficient room for the baby to 
emerge safely. 

4. The proper diet for a pregnant womzn would keep the average person 
healthy too. lliere is a somewhat increased need for certain vitamins and 
minerals. Emphasis is laid on the fact that a good diet includes an abun- 
dance of milk, fresh fruits, and vegetables, and a moderate amount of meat 
Rod eggs. A multivitamin produa is often added. It is not necessary that the 
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pregnant woman cat more food; in fact, she may have to restrict the amount 
of fattening food, since she must not gain more than two pounds a month 
twenty-five pounds at the outside, during the whole of her pregnancy. Smok- 
ing may be limited, and consumption of hard liquor is always limited or 
prohibited. 

5. So far as clothing is concerned, the pregnant woman is advised to wear 
flat-heeled or moderately flat-heeled shoes most of the time, and during the 
last four months a supporting girdle is recommended. It is important that 
she walk at least a mile a day but that she avoid all strenuous exercise. She 
should not do any heavy lifting nor endure any jouncing. She may take short 
motor rides, but should travel only on good roads. 

6. Prenatal care comprises a definite number of visits with a definite spac- 
ing: every three or four weeks for’ the first six months, and every two or three 
weeks thereafter except during the last month, when visits are once a week. 
Visits become more frequent toward the end, because it is during the last two 
months that the majority of pathological conditions become clearly apparent. 

The Other Visits 

There are nine to twelve prenatal visits to the doctor if the pregnant 
woman makes her first one two weeks after a missed menstrual period. At 
these visits the doctor carries out at least three procedures: he weighs his pa- 
tient, takes her blood pressure, and examines the urine specimen she brought. 
He asks her leading questions, the answers to which allow him to judge if 
anything is going wrong. Albumin in the urine, increasing blood pressure, 
swelling of the feet and ankles, bleeding from the genital tract are early signs 
of trouble. The first three may signify the onset of toxemia, the serious form 
of which is convulsions, a condition which twenty years ago occurred much 
more commonly than now. Early detection and medical measures have saved 
many lives which otherwise would have been lost from this cause. Bleeding 
in early pregnancy may be an indication of miscarriage; late in pregnancy, it 
may mean that something has happened to the afterbirth. 

Mrs. B. M. had had an entirely uneventful pregnancy until the begin- 
ning of the ninth month. A urine specimen was being collected in the doc- 
tor’s office when she passed some bright red blood, at least a tablespoonful. 
She was hospitalized and X rays were taken to determine if there was low 
implantation of the placenta. An examination in the operating room as well 
as the X ray confirmed the diagnosis. A Caesarean section was performed, 
because if this patient had been allowed to go into labor normally, she would 
have had a severe hemorrhage which might have been difficult to stop. 

In addition to asking questions about these matters, the doctor makes 
certain that there is not too much vomiting early in pregnancy and that 
vomiting has stopped altogether by the third month. He also asks about con- 
stipation, cramps, shortness of breathy dizziness, spots before the eyes, head- 
ache, worry, and sleep. Often a second test for syphilis is made at least three 
months after the first one. 
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Toward the end of pregnancy the question of home delivery or hospital 
delivery comes up. Hospital deliveries are becoming more and more com- 
mon, but in towns and rural areas a considerable percentage of babies are 
still born at home. The doctor’s fee is usually the same. He prefers the hospi- 
tal, because there he has plenty of nurses to help him, and he can attain a 
degree of antisepsis approximating a surgical operation. Moreover, he has 
much better control over conditions affecting his patient when she is in a 
hospitaL 

When a woman discovers she is pregnant, she need not change her 
routine to any marked degree. If she is a housewife she may continue her 
domestic pursuits throughout pregnancy. If she is in a gainful occupation 
outside the home, how long she continues depends somewhat on her em- 
ployer, somewhat on the way she feels, and mostly on whether her physician 
judges her to be in good health. Certainly, unless the activity is definitely 
harmful, she may continue it until the sixth month if she is able to get suffi- 
cient exercise and sleep and avoid fatigue. The important consideration is 
that she keep mentally occupied in order to divert her attention from the few 
unpleasant sensations which are common to most pregnant women. A great 
many pregnant women say they never felt better in their lives, but the major- 
ity have a few complaints, most of which are unimportant. 

One of the great advantages of prenatal care is that it extends over such 
a long period and the visits are so frequent that the physician and the patient 
are able to become well acquainted with each other. He learns, first of all, 
whether she wanted to become pregnant. If she and her husband are happy 
about her pregnancy, her attitude toward the many aspects of pregnancy is 
much healthier; she considers any vexations as incidental to it and worth the 
price. But if she is unhappy about it for any reason, she is apt to magnify 
the vexations, an attitude which the doctor makes every effort to change, 
for his reward is a willing, cooperative patient instead of one who dislikes 
the whole procedure. Among the women who object to pregnancy the major- 
ity, fortunately enough, complain merely of “bad timing,’’ and soon become 
reconciled to and happy in their pregnancy; some, however, must be per- 
suaded of the rewards of bringing up a child. It is often the husband’s atti- 
tude toward a family which needs changing. This is more difficult to effect, 
for the permnal contacts between physician and husband are few if any. 
Fortunately most adults change their dislike of children once they become 
parents themselves. (For more details on the psychological aspects of preg- 
nancy, see the next chapter, pp. 458-459*) 

Even the mother who is happy alraut her expected baby must make some 
adjustments during pregnancy as well as afterwards. Both she and her hus- 
band must understand that there are many changes coming into their life. 
There will be much less freedom to do the multitude of things hitherto en- 
joyed together. There will be sleepless nights, and the wife will have less 
time to devote to her husband. It t^es real effort and planning to be a good 
mother— and the same applies to being a good father. 
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Fear and Fables 

There are a great many fables about procreation, for to the untutored it 
is a ^eat mystery. Even the biologist is awed by its complexity, but he has 
substituted facts for superstition in many of its aspects and is constandy add- 
ing more. Many myths have been passed on from one generadon to another, 
and the pregnant woman brings many of them to her doctor who must ex- 
plain their lack of factual foundation. He tells her there is no basis for the 
belief that certain foods exert specific effects on character or sex or that they 
produce birthmarks. He assures her that fright will not mark her child 
either. He informs her that she may lie down in any posidon which is com- 
fortable to her because her position will not cause deformities in her child. 
He explains that it is impossible to diagnose the sex of the child from the 
rate of the heartbeat or from the position of the child. He refutes the claim 
that restriction of food limits the weight of the baby and states, rather, that 
restriedon of food is for the mother’s benefit alone. 

Preparation for Labor 

Since most women have heard from someone that labor is painful, it is 
surprising that they usually do not dread the final act. There are those who 
claim they would not have another child because of the pain, but the major- 
ity have forgotten most of the unpleasantness by the time the baby is a 
couple of days old. In fact, as soon as the baby has been born, the mother’s 
chief interest is in the child and whether or not it is normal. 

During the last month the pregnant woman invariably says she wishes 
that the pregnancy were at an end, and when quesdoned whether it is be- 
cause she dreads the pain she says, “No, I’m just dred of waiting.” This atti- 
tude is very beneficial when lat^r does arrive, for this is the end, and after 
it she will have something to show for her long wait. 

When the doctor discusses the signs of labor, the pregnant woman usu- 
ally asks if she will be given something to deaden the pain. Drugs of various 
sorts have been given from early dmes, but they have not been used com- 
monly until the past twenty years. During this short dme many different 
ones have been tried. Whether they should be given or not depends in large 
measure on the nursing situation in the hospital, for the use of them requires 
more nursing care. The attitude of the woman should be that she will leave 
such decisions up to her doctor. She is not a good judge of whether in her 
case drugs should be used, even if all the conditions appear favorable. 

The first sign of labor is usually abdominal cramps or backache or both. 
The first abdominal cramps arc not necessarily a sign of labor, however, for 
with a first pregnancy it is not at all uncommon to have what arc called false 
labor pains — false b^ausc they do not result in progress and generally do 
not last long. They may come on as much as two weeks, sometimes four 
weeks, before real labor may awaken the pregnant woman at night. Al- 
though they may be quite severe, they arc few in number. 
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When the cramps continue, get closer together, last longer and get harder, 
the chances are that labor is beginning. Nevertheless, until the pains are ten 
to twelve minutes apart it is not necessary for the woman to go to the 
hospital. 

Toward the end of pregnancy the bag of water may break before any 
pains have occurred, in which case the doctor should be notified immediately. 
Usually labor begins within twenty-four hours, particularly if much water 
has been lost. The woman should go to bed to prevent further loss of fluid, 
as continued loss may make the labor longer and harder, causing what is 
called a “dry labor.” 


Labor and Delivery 

There are three stages of labor, each having a specific function; the first, 
opening of the womb; the second, birth of the baby; the third, expulsion of 
the afterbirth. 

With the first baby, labor is usually longer than with subsequent children 
unless many years elapse between pregnancies. The first stage starts slowly. 
The woman often has cramps for eight or ten hours before they come near 
enough together and regularly enough for hospitalization. 

Upon hospitalization, the nurses give the woman an enema and a sponge 
hath and take her temperature. The doctor ascertains her blood pressure and 
examines her internally by way of the rectum to determine if the mouth of 
the womb has undergone any Ganges. It is normally thick, but during preg- 
nancy it becomes somewhat thinner and during labor becomes even thinner 
and opens up. These changes are due to the fact that its muscles slide up into 
the body of the uterus. The pains arc caused by the contraction of the uterus 
as a whole. The pressure of the baby’s hard head against the mouth of the 
womb increases the rate of progress of labor. If a softer part of the baby is 
over the oudet, the labor is apt to be longer and slower. 

If the woman has received a drug she will sleep between contractions, 
rousing only when the pain comes, although later she may not remember 
any discomfort. All in all, the woman in labor does not require nearly as 
much encouraging as her husband does. The stories and cartoons are correct; 
he often needs to be told that everything is all right. It would seem from 
outward appearances that seventeen hours (the average duration of a first 
labor) is much longer to him. He feels helpless in th^at he can only wait, 
whereas the woman realizes that progress is being made. Another reason 
for her assurance is that she is well acquainted with her doctor by this time, 
and usually has complete confidence in him. It is up to the doctor to get 
better acquainted widi the husband on this occasion and inspire confidence 
in him too. 

The problems at this stage are the progress of labor, careful watch over 
the condidon of the baby by observation of the quality and rate of the heart 
tones, and watchfulness over the strength of the mother. She is given fluids 
freely, especially firuit juice wit^ sugar to keep up her strength. 

At the same time that the mourn of the womb dilates, uu head descends 
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into the pelvis. When the uterus is suiflficicntly dilated the head slips through, 
and thus begins the second stage of labor, lasting two hours on an average. 

When the head slips through the mouth of the womb, it exerts pressure 
on the rectum and makes the mother feel the desire to push, which she is en* 
couraged to do in order that her abdominal muscles may assist in the process 
of expulsion. 

When the baby is born, the umbilical cord is tied and cut. Mucous which 
the baby may have in its throat is cleared out and, if the baby has not cried 
by this time, it is stimulated by patting or pinching. Seldom are more strenu- 
ous measures necessary. As a prophylactic measure against gonorrhea, silver 
nitrate is put into his eyes. (This procedure was referred to earlier in the 
chapter.) This drug will kill any gonococcus organisms present. 

The third stage of labor begins as soon as die baby is born. It is now 
that many of the maternal hemorrhages occur, due to incomplete separation 
of the afterbirth, which interferes with contraction of the uterus. Usually an 
extract of pituitary gland will cause sufficient contraction to stop the bleeding 
and assist in the separation. The less blood that is lost, the sooner the mother 
will recover her strength. Once the afterbirth is separated, it is expelled, and 
labor is at an end. 


Postpartum Care 

Postpartum care is the care given to a mother after her baby is born and 
up to her recovery from the immediate effects of pregnancy. It is terminated 
by the six weeks* checkup by the doctor to determine her condition at that 
time. 

During the postpartum period several events occur. The uterus gradually 
decreases from the size of a newborn baby’s head to that of a small pear. 
During this time there is a discharge from the uterus, consisting of blood 
and the sloughed off internal surface of the womb. The discharge gradually 
decreases during the first month and finally disappears. 

Lactation is another event. During pregnancy the glandular tissue of the 
breast has increased tremendously, displacing the fat of which the breast was 
mostly composed before. At first the glands are filled with a watery fluid 
called colostrum, which has some nourishment and is slightly laxative to the 
baby. The third day the milk “comes in,” engorging the breasts and making 
them painful for about thirty-six hours. 

A common routine for breast feeding is the following: the baby is put 
to breast once during the first twenty-four hours, three times during the next 
twenty-four, and thereafter every three or four hours. The first two to three 
days he gets some colostrum as he learns the technique of sucking on the 
nipple, and by the time the milk comes in he is able for the first time to take 
his own nourishment. 

The mother is often surprised at feeling so well after having a baby. She 
is able to have a regular diet, to turn over without distress, to read, to be 
visited by friends, and otherwise to enjoy life. This is in great contrast to the 
first few days following an operation. 
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The usual postpartum period in the hospital is seven to ten days. During 
this time special attention is paid to the mother’s breasts, the nipples being 
cleansed before and after each nursing. Special attention also is paid to the 
amount and type of vaginal discharge. The decrease in size of the uterus is 
checked every day because failure to contract may be due to infection. Her 
temperature chart is scanned closely. The commonest cause of death con- 
nected with pregnancy is postpartum infection, now uncommon in hospital 
deliveries because of i^e observation of antiseptic technique in the delivery 
room and the availability of sulfa drugs and penicillin to fight it if it occurs. 

The mother’s diet in the hospital is usually liquid or soft the first day, and 
general thereafter. Forcing of fluid, with fruit juices and milk in abundance, 
is necessary to make possible an adequate supply of milk. 

The care of the baby is concerned mainly with three things; (i) assuring 
antiseptic technique for the umbilical cord; (2) keeping the baby clean and 
warm; and (3) establishing adequate food intake. Every effort is made to 
establish an adequate supply of breast milk, for nursing aids in the regression 
in the size of the mother’s womb besides being exceedingly important to the 
welfare of the baby. It gives him not only the best and the cleanest food but 
also protection against certain diseases. In addition, it provides him with a 
sense of security when he is held in his mother’s arms. The psychological 
aspect of nursing is as important as the nourishment which the child gets. 

A thorough physical examination of the baby is an integral part of the 
immediate postpartum care of the mother. He should also be given vitamin 
K shordy after he is born if his mother was not given it during her labor. 
This will prevent a disease which may cause hemorrhage in some babies. 
If his mother was Rh negative his Rh factor should also be determined. (The 
Rh factor has been discussed earlier in this chapter.) An obstetrician and some 
general practitioners turn over the care of the baby at this point to a specialist 
in child care, the pediatrician. His training is especially helpful in case the 
baby does not weigh five and a half pounds or if he is not doing well. 

Between the third to the fifth day the mother is sitting up in bed, by the 
sixth or seventh she is sitting in a chair, and shortly afterwards she is up walk- 
ing. However, this does not mean that she is ready to go to work when she 
gets home. She should have help with the housework for at least the first four 
weeks. She is able to take over some of the responsibility of the baby by the 
end of the first week, doing what she is able to do while in bed. By the end of 
the first fourteen days she may take over the entire care of the baby except for 
the washing. 

At the six-weeks’ checkup the mother is given an internal examination to 
determine the size and position of the uterus, the condition of the mouth of 
the womb, the vagina, and the outlet. Her heart, lungs, urine, and blood 
pressure are also tested. 

Spacing Future Pregnancies 

The six-weeks’ visit is the logical time to consider the problem of spacing 
future pregnancies. Following this visit, the mother may resume sexual rela- 
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tions for the first time after her baby is born. Spacing involves some method 
of contraception, a topic which has been discussed in Chapter Eleven. 

Unless there is some urgency because of the advanced age of the parents, 
many physicians believe two years should elapse between births. There are 
several reasons for this opinion, chief among them being the physical health 
of the mother. A fifteen-month period of freedom from pregnancy will give 
her body the opportunity to recuperate fully: her womb returns in size al- 
most to that before pregnancy; her pelvic and abdominal muscles attain their 
former tone after the great stretching to which they were subjected during 
pregnancy and childbirth; organs such as the kidneys and heart are under 
decreased load. If she had any signs of undue strain such as increased blood 
pressure or albumin, it may be that the doctor will judge fifteen months in- 
sufficient. 

It is extremely important that the mother avoid pregnancy within the first 
six-month period, not only because of her own health. Pregnancy leads to 
cessation of breast milk formation, which would be detrimental to the best 
interests of the child just born. A good milk supply is dependent to a consid- 
erable extent upon happiness, rest, and freedom from worry. 

There is a widely held misconception among laymen that nursing a baby 
will prevent conception. A doctor docs not have to look far for instances of 
the falsity of this idea. The opposite is in fact the case; conception interferes 
with milk formation. 

Another reason for spacing babies at least two years apart is to allow time 
for the many social-psychological adjustments that the presence of a child 
in the home requires of both the mother and the father. At first the mother 
tends to lose sight of her husband’s claims on her. As the care of the baby 
becomes routine she should make an effort to regain her perspective, so that 
she not only devotes some time to her husband but also to her personal inter- 
ests outside of the home. The father may be jealous of his own child; there- 
fore he too should analyze his reactions to the changed situation. 

CbsT OF Prenatal Care and Delivery 

At the first visit to a doctor the topic of cost should be brought up for 
discussion, preferably by the woman. The charge varies from one community 
to another and from general practitioner to specialist. The average charge by 
a general practitioner is fifty to seventy-five dollars, which includes prenatal 
care; in communities where prenatal care is not common, it may be less. 
Whether the delivery is in the home or in the hospital usually makes no dif- 
ference in the fee, although it perhaps should be more in the home, for there 
is usually more for the doctor to do and much more worry in case of diffi- 
culty. In general, a specialist charges one and a half to two times as much as 
a general practitioner does. If he is a full-fledged specialist, he has had three 
years of special training beyond the general internship, in addition to experi- 
ence concentt-ated to a large degree on obstetrical cases. 

In most communities of any size the hospital makes a regular charge for 
obstetrical cases, usually for seven to ten days, which includes the care of the 
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baby. This charge varies in different communities. For ward service, the gen- 
eral range is twenty-five to thirty-five dollars for seven days, and for private 
rooms, i^ty to seventy-five dollars for ten days. 

A home delivery costs just as much as a hospital delivery if the care is of 
the same quality. In rural areas, towns, or small cities, the home may be pre- 
ferred by ^e doctor because there is no hospital near enough or because the 


TABLE 9 


Comparative Costs of Home versus Hospital Delivery ^ 


Home Delivery 

Doctor 

Practical or trained nurse, 3 weeks 
Housekeeper, 4 weeks 
Baby*s clothes, etc. 


S 50.00 — $1 25.00 
63.00 — 105.00 

40.00 — 80.00 

30.00 — 60.00 

$183.00 — $370.00 


Hospital Delivery 

Doctor 

Hospital delivery fee 
Hospital room, 10 days 
Practical nurse, 2 weeks 
Housekeeper, 2-4 weeks 
Baby*s clothes, etc. 


$ 50.00 — $125.00 

10.00 — 20.00 

50.00 — 100.00 

30.00 — 56.00 

20.00 — 40.00 

25.00 — 50»oo 

$185.00 $391.00 


available hospital is not equipped to give good obstetrical care. In larger cities 
home deliveries are usually selected when the people cannot afford the quality 
of care given in a hospital. If some relative or neighbor takes the place of the 
nurse and housekeeper, the cost can be cut considerably. Table 9 is a listing 
of costs as they would be if the same care were given in the home as in the 
hospital. 


Importance of Prenatal Care 

The obstetrician and pediatrician have been primarily responsible for the 
great decrease in the death rate among mothers and babies, resulting in the 
extension of the average life span of the individual. It is true that the most 
dangerous day of a person’s life is his first day, the most dangerous week of 
his life is his first, and the most dangerous month is also his first. Further, 
one of the most dangerous times of a woman’s life is at the time of child- 
birth, but it is becoming less and less so with increasing knowledge. More 
children are now growing to adulthood and more mothers are able to give 
them the family life that only a mother can give. Therefore the birth rate, in 
spite of a decrease in the past few years, still surpasses the death rate in this 
country. 

^ Tbeie are the prices of 1940. How much riiey should be increased would vary so much in 
different places that these appear to be a better comparison of costs. 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION OR REPORTS 

1. What are the signs of pregnancy? 

2. How soon should a woman go to her physician when she suspects pregnancy? 

3. What is meant by a program of prenatal care? 

4. What does the doctor look for in particular at the Rrst visit? 

5. How is the early diagnosis of pregnancy made? 

6. Discuss the importance of prenatal care. 

7. What are the stages of labor? 

8. What are the advantages of a hospital delivery over a home delivery? 

9. What is the approximate cost of having a baby? 

10. What is the role of the physician in prenatal care? 

11. What is the healthy attitude toward pregnancy and childbirth? 

12. How does one compute the birth date of the child? 

13. What is meant by the term “spacing pregnancies”? 

14. What are the danger signs during pregnancy? 
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The Opportunities of Parenthood 

KATHARINE WHITESIDE TAYLOR 


Personality the Result of Family Experience 

nOlE most important forces shaping the human personality arc those 
surrounding it in infancy and early childhood, as Read Bain has so clearly 
pointed out in Chapter Six. Among these, relations with the members of the 
family group stand first. In contemporary America, at least, the parents are 
the small child’s whole world. It is not surprising, therefore, that adults re- 
flect in their lives the attitudes, beliefs, reaction patterns, and “emotional cli- 
mate” of their childhood homes. One father observed recently : “Every time I 
see my own children disciplining my grandchildren I believe more strongly 
in education for family life! They are using the same tactics I used on them 
years ago — and I’m afraid their children will develop the same faults they 
have if we can’t somehow break into the vicious circle with better under- 
standing.” 

The contribution of. parents to the personalities of their children has long 
been recognized by philosophers and poets. Consider the biblical pronounce- 
ment about “visiting the iniquity of ^e fathers upon the children unto the 
third and fourth generation,” and the teaching of Confucius that if the parent- 
child relation is wholesome and good, every other relation will come right as 
a matter of course. Walt Whitman expresses it in these lines: 

There was a child went forth every day. 

And the first object he looked upon and received with wonder, pity, love, or 
dread, that object he became. 

And that object became part of him for the day, or a certain part of the day, 
or for many years, or stretching cycles of years . . . 

His own parents. 

He that had fathered him, and she that conceived him in her womb and 
birthed him. 

They gave this child more of themselves than that. 

They gave him afterward every day — they and of them became part of 
him.”i 

Case histories explored by psychiatrists support the thesis that early ex- 
perience is the most important factor in the formation of personality.^ With 
different research techniques the recent studies of the psychologist Terman 
and of the sociologists Burgess and Cottrell come to agreement as to the pri- 
mary importance of the parent-child relationship in later marital happiness. 

^ Walt Whitman, 'There Was A Child Went Forth," Leaves of Crass (Boston: Thayer and 

Eldridge, i86o-i86x). 

2 See J. C. Flugel, The Psychoanalytic Study of the Family (London: Woolf, 1926), and Wil- 
liam Healy, Personality in Formation and Action (New York: Norton, 1938). 
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The latter report a striking tendency to repeat in adult life the patterns of 
the childhood home, not only in marriage but in all social contacts.® Ter- 
man’s finding that “the degree of satisfaction which one finds in a marriage 
depends partly upon one’s own characteristic attitudes and temperament,” 
rather than upon “objective” factors, seems particularly significant here. In 
describing the traits of the unhappily married, he writes: “Most of these arc 
items that in ordinary settings are interpreted as indicating neurotic tend- 
ency.” * Tcrman also found the reverse to be true, namely, that persons who 
are “stabilized and socialized,” i.c., emotionally mature, are most happy and 
successful in marriage. 

Because the tie between parents and child is so close in our society the 
emotional climate generated by the parents deserves attention. The child ab- 
sorbs the attitudes, aspirations, joys, anxieties, tensions he feels in his home 
and will tend to breathe out what he breathes in. If strains and conflicts are 
too prevalent, the child will not only be affected by the hostility in the voices 
he hears and the tension in the arms that hold him, but he will be drained 
emotionally by the unsatisfied longings in their hearts.® Psychiatric literature 
abounds in statements to the effect that disharmonies in the family arc likely 
ultimately to find their reflection in the child, or “marital relationships with 
difficulties are not only detrimental to the happiness and efficiency of the 
man and woman, but capable also of throwing serious obstacles in the path 
of child life.” ® It has also been found in clinical work with children that 
where the parents are finding satisfaction in their married life or can be 
helped to find it by the clinical workers, it is possible in the vast majority of 
cases to overcome the child’s problem, but that if the reverse is true, the 
majority of the cases are failures.^ 

In a study of early psychological needs based upon loo cases of infants, 
evidence was found that the roots of unhappiness, ineffectual living, depend- 
ency, and unsocial behavior as well as of more extensive disorganization lie 
in maladjustments established during earliest infancy in personal relation- 
ships. Strong emotional attitudes in parents or nurses have been known to 
affect the rapid and sensitive personality development taking place in the 
very first year of life. We know now with relative certainty that the capacity 
for mature emotional relationships in adult life is an outgrowth of the 
amount and quality of mothering which an infant receives.® 

® Ernest W. Burgess and Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., Predicting Success or Failure in Marriage 
(New York: Prendce-Hall, 1939), chap, 17. 

* L. M. Terman and associates, Psychological Factors in Marital Happiness (New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1938), pp. 1 45-1 47, 165-166. 

* J. Bowley, “The Influence of Early Environment in the Development of Neurosis and Neu- 
rotic Character,'* International Journal of Psychoanalysis, 21 (1940), pp. I 54 “i 78 * 

® Bernard Glueck, “Some of the Sources of Marital Discontent,” The Family, March, 1935. 
Sec also Dorothy W. Baruch, “A Study of Reported Tension in Interparental Relationships 
as Coexistent with Behavior Adjustment in Young Children,” Journal of Experimental Edu- 
cation, 6 (1937)* pp- 187-204. 

^ Helen Witmer and students, “The Outcome of Treatment in a Child Guidance Clinic,” Smith 
College Studies in Social Work, 3 (June, 1933), p. 339 - 

* Margaret A. Ribble, The Fights of Infanu: Ecady Psychological Needs and Their Satisfaction 
(New York! Columbia University Press, i943)» pp* ^ and 13. 
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If the parents are happy and serene in their relation with each other so 
that sur&ce irritations are relatively unimportant, the baby is assured the best 
foundation for wholesome emotional growth. It is therefore highly desirable 
that the beginning of marital solidarity be achieved before any couple under- 
takes the profound responsibility and new adjustments inherent in the addi- 
tion of a child. 

Many couples have sought by the birth of a baby to cement a marriage 
that had symptoms of hJling apart. In so doing, they usually insure its com- 
plete demolition, for they then confront these questions: Whose values and 
attitudes shall regulate the child’s behavior.^ Who shall possess the child 
emotionally? Whose goals shall direct his future? On the other hand, if the 
partners are sufficiently mature to be able to focus wholeheartedly on some- 
one outside themselves and if they have passed safely through most of the 
important adjustments of early marriage, the birth of a child may engender 
a feeling of fulfillment and a vital new interest that does deepen their sense 
of fusion. Just as Terman found in his study of marriage, it is perhaps true 
in all situations involving human sociation that the result is not determined 
by external factors alone. The infraction of internal readiness (or the ab- 
sence of it) with external reality gives the clue. The meaning of the child 
to the parents is therefore determined, in part at least, by the meaning each 
parent has for the other, and the meaning of the marriage in the lives of both. 

When people have achieved a really satisfying relationship in their love 
life and other phases of shared living, the carry-over of serenity and relaxa- 
tion will help them bear the strains of continual care, wakeful nights, and 
the other exacting demands babies make. Equally important are their genu- 
ine acceptance of each other as persons, and the capacity of each to respect 
and assimilate the most important wishes of the other in creating values sat- 
isfying to both. Until married persons have learned to adjust to one another 
on a basis of equality, they are not ready to adjust to the powerful, primitive 
drives of a baby and to guide him safely toward the socially sensitive adult- 
hood which may be termed emotional maturity. 

Emotional Maturity: Prerequisite rm Parenthood 

So far, there has been no complete analysis of the characteristics of the 
emotionally mature personality, although there have been several good de- 
scriptions of the neurotic.* There is great need for further investigation in 
this important area. The two most helpful approaches to the problem so far 
may be called the dynamic, based upon the findings of psychoanalysts, psy- 
chiatrists, and clinical psychologists; and the cultural, based upon the studies 
of sociologists, anthropologists, and social psychologists. There has been at 
times some conflict between the two approaches, but each actually implies 
the other and both are essential in any complete delineation of the mature 
personality. A human being is formed by continuous interaction between his 

* A. Adler, Understanding Human Natttre (New York: Greenberg, 1927); also Karen Horney, 
The Heurode Personality of our Time (New York: Norton, 1937); and Erich Fromm, Esca^ 
from Freedom (New York: Rinehart, 1941). 
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developing drives and the restrictions^ values, and expectations of the sur- 
rounding culture. Furthermore, the standards by which his maturity is 
judged are set by that culture. It is not enough that his goals are in harmony 
with his own inner needs; they must also be acceptable to the particular 
milieu in which he finds himself, if he is to be called mature in that culture. 

Emotional maturity is characterized first by the capacity to sec one’s self 
and life objectively. It is to accept the reality of one’s own endowments and 
environment and the responsibility for working out a satisfying way of life 
within the limits of that reality. It is to solve one’s problems with a minimum 
of internal conflict or external friction by using one’s own powers rather than 
by exploiting others. It includes a well-defined scheme of values which serves 
as a guide for making satisfying decisions. It means an ever-increasing capac- 
ity to respond with tenderness and sympathy to the needs of others, at the 
same time maintaining one’s own selfhoc^. 

The really mature person accepts the changes, privations, and frustrations 
inherent in the life process, and uses them as stimuli for further growth. He 
has found ways of releasing tensions through the arts, social relations, or 
other constructive outlets acceptable both to his needs and his conscience. 
Therefore, instead of “going to pieces” in the vortex of emotions generated 
by frustration and privation, he manages to direct the energy so liberated 
into new relations, creative activities, and constructive work. 

When one’s own life is adequate it is not necessary to “live through 
others.” Therefore one is able to love for the delight one finds in another 
person and in giving of one’s self, without making excessive demands on the 
beloved. In the marriage relation emotional maturity can be measured in 
part by a capacity for mature heterosexuality, for giving and sustaining mate- 
love on a give-and-take basis, as well as by the capacity to survive both good 
and ill fortune without either becoming emotionally dependent or sacrificing 
integrity. 

The mature person sees all other people as ends in themselves rather than 
as means to ends. He has shifted from self-centeredness to other-centeredness, 
and finds his life integrated around tasks of social worth. He has achieved 
such mastery over himself that he wants and works for only those goals he 
believes to be good in the largest sense, and is capable of devoting himself 
to them even at great personal sacrifice. He not only affirms but lives his 
religion. 

The prerequisite of all these attributes of maturity is emotional emancipa- 
tion from parents, obviating the need for seeking parent-substitutes in other 
relationships throughout lite.^® It is only after the individual has outgrown 
the need for parental ministrations, affection, approval, and support, that he 
is emotionally capable of entering into mature personal relations. Not until 
he is freed from infantile erotic ties and has developed personal autonomy is 
he able to participate in a marriage relation on a give-and-take basis. Emo- 
tional self-reliance is also essential for sustaining the demands of parenthood 
— where for long years the scales are heavily weighted on the giving side. 

A discussion of the Stages gone through in achieving this emotional emancipation will be 

found under Emotional Maturation and Adolescence, pp. 480-483. 
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In contrast, note the patterns of the emotionally immature person. He 
has not completely resolved all the basic conflicts that should be worked out 
during adolescence and is never quite sure of what he thinks or what he 
wants to be. He may vacillate continually between masculine and feminine 
roles, and always feel resentful of the supposed greater privileges of the op- 
posite sex. He may still be a child in wanting all the privileges of every role 
he plays without accepting the responsibilities it entails; and like a child he 
will always blame others when things go wrong and will depend on them 
for every^ing, from getting to places on time to making major decisions. 
Beyond this, he will seek to manipulate others rather than use his own pow- 
ers to obtain his major satisfactions, and will exploit them without giving 
much in return. Therefore, while this type of person has an excessive need 
for love and devotion, such as a parent gives a little child, he is perpetually 
afraid lest too much will be asked of him and he may actually run away 
from the very thing he wants. He is incapable of sustaining any relation on 
the terms of equal giving that are essential to adult love. 

In addition, such persons resent any demands of reality interfering with 
the immediate and complete satisfactions of their wishes. When a small 
child is uncomfortable his first impulse is to cry for relief, regardless of 
whose sensibilities he offends. In the same way dependent adults want im- 
mediate relief from tension, and find it difficult to wait for a solution that 
is acceptable to others as well as to themselves. They are apt to feel strong 
antagonism to persons who fail to fulfill their needs, as well as to those who 
compete as rivals for attention. They are so completely absorbed in their 
own wishes and feelings that they cannot see any situation as a whole; their 
own part in it is all-engrossing. While they may claim to be altruistic, there 
is usually considerable discrepancy between their expressed ideals and what 
they really do, particularly in their person-to-person relations. A further com- 
plicating factor is that the really immature person fails to recogni2X his own 
immaturity and the unreasonableness of his demands. 

We do not mean to imply, however, that there is a clean-cut division be- 
tween the mature and the immature. Most of us are intermittently mature 
and immature, depending upon conditions. Even the best of us, when faced 
by too many frustrations and disappointments, have spells of being regres- 
sive (neurotic). The difference is that the relatively mature person finds 
ways of pulling himself out of the slump by arranging sufficient satisfac- 
tions to counteract some frustrations. He consciously seeks acceptable ways 
of relieving his tensions, and if possible works out a plan that will lessen 
frustrations in the future. The immature person, on the other hand, remains 
submerged in self-pity, depends upon someone else to come to his rescue as 
a mother does for a little child, and is enraged if the mother-substitute is not 
forthcoming or if her ministrations in any way fall short of his needs. 

Pregnancy and the Marriage Relation 

With this background it is easy to understand why the advent of a child 
puts a severe strain upon the relation of immature partners from even the 
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beginning of pregnancy. With the first baby especially, the wife is likely to 
be upset during ^e first few months, and during the last to feel somewhat 
unwieldy and uncomfortable. Add to this the embarrassment and distress 
she may feel at her ungainly figure and short breath, the curtailment of the 
pleasures and satisfactions she has taken for granted, and the not infrequent 
dread of childbirth, and it is easy to see why her life would seem overloaded 
with frustrations. 

Many women, however, find that the joy of expectant motherhood, the 
importance of the new role, the feeling of fulfillment and completeness, and 
the bond of increased tenderness with the husband keep the balance well 
weighted toward the positive side. Some psychiatrists report that women 
who are happy in their marriage relation and in their prospective mother- 
hood often avoid nausea completely and find the whole nine months a time 
of added vitality and zestful living. 

Similar contrasts may appear in the attitudes of men toward pregnancy. 
For the young man who has sought a mother-substitute in his wife, the 
pregnant woman’s genuine need for extra consideration and tenderness is 
extremely irksome because the tables are thereby turned. He also may thor- 
oughly resent the restrictions on the pleasures and freedom they have en- 
joyed together, and may assert that his wife feels ill or tired just when he 
is most wanting her ministrations or companionship. In her preoccupation 
with preparations for the expected infant he may also fear that he will have 
a secondary role in his wife’s affection in the years to come. 

To the young man who feels secure and adequate, however, the advent 
of a child may seem the most wonderful thing that could happen. For him 
parenthood comes as a real fulRllment, the validation of his manhood. He 
is delighted at the vigorous fetal movements his wife reports, and is sure 
his offspring will be a star athlete. Such a father enjoys wondering what the 
“little beggar” will look like only slightly less than planning his or her ca- 
reer from the cradle on through college. He feels occasional irritation at the 
curtailment of their activities as pregnancy progresses, to be sure, but this 
is counterbalanced by fatherly anticipations and the realization of a stronger 
bond between himself and his wife.^^ 

Effects of the First Child on Parents 

Much emphasis is rightly being placed on the effects of parents on the 
child’s personality, but just as much could be written, and with as much 
warrant, about the effect of the child on the parents’ development. From 
the moment he is born the child exerts an important influence upon them. 
The birth of the first baby is one of the most maturing of experiences for 
both parents, because of the powerful train of associations and the depth of 
emotions involved. It is one of the great crises of life. 

When the pain is not too excruciating (and modern medicine has done 
much to reduce it), childbirth itself may be an exhilarating experience to a 

Evelyn M. Duvall and Reuben Hill, When You Marry (Boston: Heath, 1945)1 chap* * 6 * 
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woman. She may feel herself the instrument of a tremendous life force 
stronger thsm herself that compels her to utilize strength she never dreamed 
she had. The feeling of the young mother has been expressed in the lines: 

“Where have I come from, where did you pick me up?” the baby asked its 
mother. 

She, half crying, half laughing, and clasping the baby to her breast, — 

“You were hidden in my heart as its desire, my darling . . . 

As I gaze on your face, mystery overwhelms me: you who belong to all have 
become mine. 

For fear of losing you I hold you tight to my breast. What magic has snared 
the world’s treasure in the slender arms of minc?”^® 

But what of the young father? The fact that he is not an actual partici- 
pant in the extreme psycho-physical experience of childbirth makes his in- 
itiation into parenthood, in our culture, more gradual and less intense.^^ Yet 
though the young father’s experience lacks the determinative physiological 
aspects of the mother’s, its effects upon him are profound. He too has a new 
status as father which brings sobering responsibility, a feeling of authority, 
and increased respect from relatives and friends. Since parenthood is in ac- 
cord with one of our most basic social customs, community approval itself 
has a stabilizing effect, and a young man who never thought too much 
about tomorrow finds himself sacrificing certain present satisfactions to take 
out life insurance for his family. He realizes that he has given hostages to 
the future and that his concern cannot stop with his own life. 

The quality of the sexual communion of the mates may improve too. 
The relentlessly realistic biological experience the woman has been through 
may help her to overcome any unfortunately conditioned disgusts and im- 
prove her capacity for sexual enjoyment Her new status as mother fre- 
quendy helps her accept her biological role and increases her satisfaction 
with her role as a woman. Psychiatrists believe these to be the underlying 
reasons why in some cases women have overcome their frigidity and de- 
veloped a normal orgasm capacity after the birth of a child.'^ 

The Neglected Father 

If the father has had an experience in his own childhood of a baby 
brother or sister who interfered with his rights, the experience may be 
reactivated and he may feel himself abandoned, and react with panic and 

Rabindranath Tagore, *Thc Beginning,** The Crescent Moon (New York: Macmillan, 1913). 
The tendency among some doctors and hospitals to keep young hithcrs out of the delivery 
room seems to this writer unwholesome from a psychological point of view, though it may 
simplify things for the physicians. Many young couples have expressed satisfaction at having 
the father present during the birth for the comfort his presence brings to his wife, for his 
Brst hand understanding of the ordeal she has gone through, for his own emotbnal growth, 
and for a powerful initial welding of the new &mily unit 

S. Freud, Modem SexudUty and Modem Nervousness (New York: Eugenics Publishing Co., 
X 93 J). 
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resentment quite without realizing the cause.” Therefore every effort should 
be made by the young mother to keep the husband reassured of her af- 
fection, in spite of her natural absorption in her baby. He should be restored 
to the key place that is rightfully his when the first flush of maternal 
ecstasy has passed and the manifold tasks involved in baby care have been 
mastered. As proof that the problem is recognized, the writer cites the title 
of a humorous but earnest lecture which was given recently: *The Care 
and Feeding of the Young Father.” 

It may help both young parents to realize that the mother’s capacity to 
give the young child the quality of care and affection he needs depends pri- 
marily upon the quality of understanding and support she receives from her 
husband. If he feels rejected, he will find it difficult not to respond with 
hostility instead of affection; and if she feels isolated by his hostility, she can- 
not give the baby a sense of being supported on a vast sea of love essential to 
his wholesome growth. The emotional tone of the husband-wife relation- 
ship is the climate in which the child thrives or starves. Therefore husband 
and wife should continue to cherish and cultivate their own love relation- 
ship, both as the best source of fulfilling their primary need for love, and 
equally important as the essential strand determining the quality of all other 
family ties. 

Too many American women make their children the emotional center 
of their lives, even after babyhood is passed. One woman who had become 
such a supermother to her two children that she refused to let anyone wait 
on them but herself writes as follows: 

My babies were becoming an obsession. They threw all else so out of focus 
that the world, including my husband, had become little better than a 
blur — I was out of touch with my friends. I didn’t read any more. I hardly 
knew who was running for president. And as for Jim, I didn’t have any 
time or energy left for him. He’d become a part of the furniture. 

One day a queer look he gave me when I made him turn off the radio in 
the middle of an important broadcast for fear it would wake the children set 
me to thinking. I realized how completely I was giving the children the 
right of way — regardless of his wishes or convenience. 

It dawned on me that Jim had been the Superfluous Man ever since the 
day he paced the floor outside the obstetrical room at the hospital while I 
did the hard work. For several years he had patiendy waited for me to let 
our own life together swing back to normal, while I had let the children 
separate us. It was time to take hold of myself.^* 

Since the whole initial adjustment to parenthood is so profound and 
of such basic importance in the lives of all concerned, there should be an 
abundance of discussion groups and classes for parents of both sexes to 
talk through the new problems of babies and frustrated parents. There is 

op. «/., p. 102. 

Wainright Evani, **Are Good Mothers Unfaithful Wives?** Better Homes and Gardens (July, 
1941). 
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no better time to release the facts of parenthood than now, even for folks 
who have taken courses before marriage. The actual experience is likely 
to involve many pitfalls impossible to foresee. 

Parental Attitudes toward the Children 

There seem to be four main ways of thinking about children: as a 
responsibility, as a nuisance, as compensatory sources of satisfaction, or 
as bundles of potentialities.^^ Although all four are found in the reactions 
of most parents at one time or another, the one which is dominant most of 
the time colors the whole relation and to a large extent determines the 
development of both parents and child. First of dl, it is of course natural 
for parents to think of their child as an overwhelming responsibility. They 
reali2x that they alone are primarily responsible twenty-four hours a day 
until the child is fully mature, that his needs must always be met before 
they can think of their own. A child actually adds from 45 to 80 per cent 
to the household duties of the mother, with the heavier burdens coming 
in the earlier years. 

There are financial burdens too. A nursery, added or improvised within 
the space available, is needed in the house. The new car or the long-planned 
vacation may have to be set aside. The extension of educational oppor- 
tunities for children from nursery school through college and possibly into 
post-graduate work, the increasing services and recommendations of special- 
ists in nutrition, medical care, recreation, psychology, and psychiatry, all 
tend to overwhelm parents with the ceaseless expenses involved in having 
a child. Children are far from the potential economic assets they were in 
frontier days; indeed, parents reconcile themselves today to continuous 
expense until the children are well past physiological maturity. 

Parents who think of their children primarily as responsibilities are 
more likely to think of them also (subconsciously) as competitors for the 
good things in life, as rivals for the affection of others, as frustrating 
elements that stand between them and the satisfaction of needs and wishes; 
in fact, as nuisances. They tend to see their offspring as competitive siblings 
rather than*as their own children.^® 

Since inunature parents can seldom see reality as it is, they tend to 
blame their children for all the hardships in their lives. They may feel that 
if only there were no “pesky” child around they would come in for a 
larger share of the affections and attentions of the mate and of the family 
income and luxuries. This sense of being thwarted is often found among 
parents who have sought the birth of a child as a magic panacea. When it 

R. M. Bakwin and H. Bakwin, Psychological Care During Infancy and Childhood (New 
York: Appleton-Century, 1942), chap. 20; add M. Levine, Psychotherapy in Medical Practice 
(New York: Macmillan, 1942), chaps. 10 and ii. 

J. Silberfenning, “Mother Types Encountered in Child Guidance Clinics,** American Journal 
of OrthopsyefUatry, ii^(July, 1941), pp. 475-484, suggests that hostility toward a child is 
a displacement of earlier feelings of a mother toward her own parents or siblings. The 
anxious mother is projecting to her children some of her own earlier feelings, pardcularly 
fears of injury or deadi. 
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is found that the satisfactions of having a baby also entail heavy responsi- 
bilities and interference with rights and comforts, rather than unalloyed, 
effortless pleasure, immature parents may register their disappointment 
by complete rejection of the child — and it is the rejected children who 
develop personality disorders in their attempts to compensate for lack of 
security. Indeed, such rejected persons may continue throughout life to 
act like children in the hope of receiving thereby the long-retarded bestowal 
of love and they may in turn resent their children, thus continuing the 
vicious circle. They may be continually impelled to seek reassurance of 
their welcome and importance. The greater their needs for affection and 
recognition, the harder they struggle for attention, often in antisocial ways.^“ 
Some parents may completely reject their children and show it by 
continually blaming, hurrying, punishing, and interfering with them. A 
recent study shows that children in such an atmosphere of continuous rejec- 
tion are those who show the most crying, whining, and unpleasant aggressive 
behavior. Those children who receive the smallest number of affectionate 
responses from their parents show the most attention-getting behavior."*^ 
Other immature or frustrated parents tend to think of the child primarily 
as an instrument for fulfilling their own needs for affection, recognition, 
and mastery, and seek to manipulate him to their own ends. They do this 
chiefly by two methods: overindulgence and domination. 

The tendency toward overindulgence is particularly strong in malad- 
justed parents who clutch at the child to satisfy their own unsatisfied need 
for love. The child is to them an extension of themselves, and keeping him, 
physically dependent is a most effective way of prolonging this illusion. 
A mother, for instance, may turn to her baby as her main source of emo- 
tional satisfaction, overwhelm him with solicitude, anticipate his every 
want, and seriously interfere with his growth toward independence. Herein 
lies the danger of “spoiling,” technically known as overindulgence. The 
“spoiled” child never learns to adapt himself to the demands of the outside 
world, but remains childish, thinking his needs will be taken care of for 
him. He is in general characterized by inferiority feelings and tendencies 
to withdraw from social contacts. He may also develop an abnormal eager- 
ness to please those in authority at a sacrifice of independence, or again he 
may show so much hostility to all in authority that he never really becomes 
adjusted socially. Fathers may employ similar tactics, or perhaps more fre- 
quently may seek satisfaction for balked ego drives by directing every move 
a child makes and demanding unquestioning obedience. 

Overindulgence and domination both tend to frustrate the child’s devel- 
oping powers and to interfere with many quite normal, justifiable wishes. 
Moreover, frustration and aggression are frequently joined as response 
sequences.-^ It is therefore easy to understand why the typical family back- 

P. Symonds, The Psychology of Parent-Child Relationships (New York: Appleton-Century, 
1939) pp. 3~53- 

G. G. Lafore, Practices of Parents in Dealing with Preschool Children; Child Development 
Monographs No. 31, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1945. 

John Dollard and others. Frustration and Aggression (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1939), p. II. 
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ground for aggressive delinquents has been found to be an overindulgent 
mother and a cruel, domineering father.*® 

Maternal Overprotection 

The findings in an important study®* indicate that maternal overpro- 
tection may t^e the form of excessive and prolonged maternal care, or 
excessive and prolonged domination, or both. Levy found maternal over- 
protection always correlated with both past and present privation in the 
life of the moAer. In extreme cases of both types, there was excessive 
fondling, feeding, caring for, and sleeping with the child long past infancy. 
In one case the child was fed on a bottle until he was three and a half and 
in another was helped with his dressing until he was fourteen. The child 
may be taken to and from school every day and allowed to play only in 
the mother's sight long after it is necessary. In some cases such treatment 
may last until the child is fifteen. Along with this the child is prevented 
from taking any responsibility even in household tasks for fear he may be 
injured and he is never allowed to fight his own battles. 

The formation of friendships with other children is also in many cases 
unconsciously combated by such a mother. She typically reaches out to 
prevent any freedom of movement that jeopardizes her social monopoly 
of her offspring. In “pure" cases of overprotection, the mother also limits 
her own social life to companionship with the child. There is, normally, a 
\listinct tendency toward increase in the number of companions of the child 
with the increase in the number of social contacts of the parents.®^ 

By an intensive study of the extreme cases of maternal overprotection 
we can understand the danger of such behavior even though it appears in 
less exaggerated form in other mothers. We are also able to recognize and 
understand the selfish, undisciplined, explosive behavior of the overprotected 
child in later years as an effort to maintain or regain the originally favored 
position with the mother. He has been veritably robbed of the opportunity 
of developing his own potentialities, of relying upon his own powers, and 
has thereby been deprived of one of his major birthrights. A boy’s best 
friend is not always his mother! 


The Developmental Approach 

Of the four basic sets of parental attitudes listed (children are responsi- 
bilities, nuisances, sources of satisfaction, and potentialities), the only set 
acceptable to qualified students of the family is that of looking on the child 
as a bundle of potentialities to be released through wholesome surroundings 

Symonds, op. cit., pp. 10, 46. 

David Levy, Maternal Overprotection (New York: Columbia University Press, 1943), pp. 
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and wise guidance. This does not mean that none of the other attitudes are 
ever present, for of course they are to some extent even in the best of parents. 
All of us at times feel ambivalent toward those we love. The important 
thing is that parents should not reject their offspring even though at times 
they are irritating, nor are parents justified in using them as a compensatory 
source of joy. On the other hand the deepest and surest joy parents can feel 
comes from watching their children’s personalities unfold in an atmosphere 
of love and freedom. 

An important study of the differential concepts of parenthood held 
by parents of different racial and cultural groups and different social strata 
in Chicago justifies our attention as we consider the developmental approach 
to parenthood. 

Dr. Duvall found two main clusters of attitudes toward children, which 
she labeled developmental and traditional. The traditional parents saw the 
“good” child as a “mannerable” child who minded his parents and kept 
clean and neat. They wanted their children to conform so they would be 
well regarded in the neighborhood. The developmental minded parents 
saw him as a personality with needs of self-expression and of self-realization. 
They wished to foster in their homes a “permissive, growth-promoting form 
of guidance.” 

Dr. Duvall found that the developmental pattern occurred much more 
frequently in the upper and middle classes of all the racial groups, but 
particularly in the native white and among mothers of younger cldldren. 
On the other hand the greater proportion of traditional concepts were found 
at the “lower middle” and “upper lower” class levels, because of burdens 
of drudgery, cramped living, recency of migration, and lack of contact with 
other modes of living. Another factor reinforcing the “traditional” approach 
in these classes is an effort to achieve respectability. On the other hand it 
was found that even among the more liberated parents of the middle and 
upper classes the developmental approach is affected by social pressure 
toward conformity as children become old enough for contacts with school 
and community. This pressure cramps the freedom and creativity of the 
growing child. It is a major problem both of enlightened parents and of 
school people to see that the developmental approach is maintained so that 
each child’s unique potentialities may be liberated for happy and effective 
living. To keep this attitude dominant parents must have a thorough under- 
standing of the fundamental needs of the child. Tho two bodies of knowl- 
edge are inseparable! 

Understanding the Child’s Basic Needs 

Instructions concerning the physical needs of the child arc now readily 
available. The excellent practice of monthly visits to a pediatrician or. a 
well-baby clinic, now being followed by an ever larger number of parents, 

25 Evelyn MUIU Duvall, Differential Concepts of Parenthood (PhD. thesis, Chicago, University 
of Chicago Library, 1946). For a digest of findings see “Concepdons of Parenthood,*' Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology (Nov., 1946), pp. 193-204. 
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is a great help toward adequate physical care. Materials describing the basic 
mental, social, and emotional needs of the child are also available but have 
not yet been so widely applied. Parents should keep abreast of the scientifi- 
cally sound but simply presented literature in this held.^* 

A number of the determinants of the child’s personality are of course in- 
born, as has been pointed out by Owen in Chapter Fourteen. But just as mal- 
nutrition, accident, or disease may interfere with the realization of physical 
potentialities, so may emotional lacks seriously impair or permanently stunt 
the full development of native emotional, mental, and personal endowments. 
It is highly significant that the three books just cited describing the psycho- 
logical needs of infants are written by doctors of medicine who recognize 
that the early scientific physical care of infants failed to recognize some of 
the deeply hidden desires in the emotional life of the mother and baby 
now called basic human needs. The basic needs of every individual fall into 
three main categories: the need for emotional security, for a sense of 
achievement, and for orientation to one’s world. All human beings have 
these needs throughout the life span, though they are satisfied in different 
ways at successive stages.^^ 


The Need for Love 

In fulfilling the need for security, love stands first.^® It may safely be said 
that love is to the baby’s personality what food is to his body. His conception 
of the world as cold, hostile, and frustrating, or as warm, friendly, and 
happy, is a direct reflection of the personalities about him. So, too, his 
evolving picture of himself as a person depends upon the responses given 
his smiles, his spirit of play, his vigorous demands to have his needs met, 
and his lusty joy in their satisfaction. He soon comes to feel either that he 
is a person whom people love and find delightful or one whom no one finds 
interesting or cares much about. 

Studies of orphanage children have shown that babies do not develop 
friendly personalities, nor do they really flourish physically, until they are 
given personal affection and attention.^® The sense of touch is the most 
elemental form of communication and the one that babies understand best. 
Hence, all babies need a generous amount of kissing and caressing for the 
development of happy, assured personalities. “The fundamental need of 
every human being for caressing is nowhere as demonstrable as it is in 

26 Notably Charles A. Aldrich and M. M. Aldrich, Babies Are Human Beings (New York: 
Macmillan, 1938); Margaret A. Ribble, The Rights of Infants: Early Psychological Needs 
and Their Satisfaction (New York: Columbia University Press, 1943); and Benjamin Spock, 
The Common Sense Boo\ of Baby Care (New York: Duell, Sloane and Pierce, 1946). 

27 See Pcrcival Symonds, The Dynamics of Human Adjustment (New York: Appleton-Century, 
1946)) chap, a, and £. W. Burgess and H. J. Lot^e, The Family (New York: American 

‘Book Co., 1945), chaps. 7, 8, 10. 

*• L. K. Frank, “The Fundamental Needs of the Child,*’ Mental Hygiene, 22, No. 3 (July, 
I 938 )> PP* 357-379; also D. A. Prescott, Emotion and the Educative Process (Washington, 
D. C.: American Council of Education, 1938), chap. 4. 

29 Reported in a lecture by Charlotte Biihler, University of Vienna. 
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young babies. . . . Loving care and consistent, prompt response to their 
needs is tremendously important to their successful progress.” 

The old rocking chair and the singing of lullabies therefore need not 
be discarded but should be enjoyed by both parents and child. It is our 
thesis that every baby is entitled to a “honeymoon” period with his mother 
when he and his needs are of first importance to her. Her love for him and 
for his baby traits is somehow communicated to the child and acts as the 
foundation for a more secure adulthood. The double satisfaction of drinking 
warm milk from his mother’s breast while being held caressingly in her 
arms symbolizes for the child being loved and wanted. From clinical obser- 
vation David Levy holds that happy experiences in breast feeding do more 
to establish the child’s emotional security than whole dictionaries of words 
can do later. 

Three decades ago half of the deaths of infants were caused by a balHing 
disease called marasmus, a Greek word meaning “wasting away.” The dis- 
covery was made that marasmus occurred in the best of homes and hos- 
pitals as often as in poverty-stricken ones where good mothers frequently 
produced bouncing babies. Analyses of these findings brought to light the 
fact that an infant has an emotional hunger for the activities involved in 
good “mothering” as real as his hunger for food and oxygen. In marasmus, 
the infant starves for mothering, and gradually his vital activities go out 
of order, first that of elimination, then that of breathing and circulation. 
Knowing this, today we move homeless infants out of institutions into good 
fpster homes as rapidly as possible. Instructions are now given to nurses 
caring for the newborn in hospitals to give each child a bit of loving with 
each bottle-feeding. Some of the more psychologically advanced hospitals 
have broken completely with traditional practice and allow the baby to be 
kept in a little crib by its mother, who is encouraged to fondle it as often 
as she wishes. 

According to this view, moreover, a baby needs, during the period 
directly after birth and for some weeks following, a frequent repetition of 
conditions similar to the prenatal state. He has a real need to be held 
in close contact with his mother’s body and carried about by her, and 
beyond this to be touched and fondled, to be spoken to and sung to so 
that his whole socioemotional nature may awaken and flourish. Babies de- 
nied their right to such mothering in the earliest weeks and months may 
suffer throughout life from an impaired capacity for full emotional re- 
sponse.®^ 

Further evidence of the supreme importance of the parent-child relations 
comes from a study of the reactions of British children to the frights and 
deprivations of war. Children were not too seriously disturbed as a result 
of undergoing even severe bombings if they were with their own parents 
and if the latter remained reasonably poised. On the other hand, when 
separated from parents, even though cared for under excellent conditions, 
the children regressed to infantile ways and showed little improvement until 


Aldrich and Aldrich, op. ciu, p. 103. 
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put into “artificial” families where four or five children could be carefully 
“mothered” by the same adult most of the time.®* 

The Need to Feel Adequate 

“Won’t people spoil their babies if they give them all this affection and 
attention, even rocking and singing to them? Isn’t that a form of maternal 
overprotection?” some will ask. Such a query arises from a misconception of 
the “spoiled” child. Those children whose basic needs are not adequately 
met are the “spoiled” ones in the real sense. Their disagreeable behavior is 
usually an effort to wrench from an antagonistic world the satisfactions they 
have missed. A study carried out in New York City corroborates this. 
Kindergarten teachers were asked to rate their pupils as to adjustment in 
school, and case histories were made of the home situation of those who 
were most happy, friendly, and cooperative, as well as of those who were 
most “spoiled” and unruly. It was found that the “good” children came 
from homes where they were thoroughly secure in the affection of parents 
but had adequate opportunity both for self-expression and the discipline 
of cooperative group living. The “spoiled” children, on the other hand, 
came from homes where some or all of these elements were lacking. From 
his wide experience with delinquent children, August Aichorn formulates 
the principle that education will succeed with a child in direct proportion 
to the wholesomeness of the love he receives from his parents.®® In the 
deeper sense, parents cannot love their children too much, but they can 
express that love in ways that interfere with the fulfillment of other needs, 
such as the need to feel adequate and self-reliant. 

Perhaps the most important way many loving parents err is by trying 
to do everything for their child when he is eager and ready to do things for 
himself, thereby frustrating his need for a sense of achievement. Even well- 
adjusted parents may make mistakes because they lack understanding of 
the importance of readiness in the child’s learning. For instance, when 
the baby is seven or eight months old, he shows he is ready to learn to use 
a spoon by reaching for it and trying to feed himself. An understanding 
parent will give the child just enough help to insure “success,” to the end 
that the effort is repeated. The child will soon develop other self-help skills 
such as washing, dressing, and putting things away if encouraged properly. 
It invariably takes more time to help a child learn to do these things for 
himself when he is first ready than to go on doing them for him, but when 
parents continue to do for the child what he is ready to do for himself, 
they do him a disservice. The find object of parents should be to see 
the child independent and self-reliant. 

On the other hand there are hazards in forcing a youngster before he 
is ready, as overly conscientious or ambitious parents are wont to do. Pavlov 
induced nervous breakdowns in healthy dogs by forcing them to try per- 
formances beyond their powers. When their capacities were strained to the 

s* Anna Freud and D. T. BurUn^iazn, Wer and Children (New York: Medical War Books, 
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limit, the dogs went to pieces and had to be sent to the country to recu- 
perate.^^ Even at best, habit training entails considerable frustration of deep- 
seated drives and primitive responses. Feelings of strain, inadequacy, and 
even of permanent inferiority may result, for example, from too early or 
too rigorous training in bowel and bladder control. The over-reaction of 
parents to “accidents” of elimination and excretion have left scars on many 
a child’s personality. Another area which gives trouble to the too prudish 
parent is the normal tendency to play with the genitals, which appears 
in all young children at one time or another. Parental overconcern with this 
problem has been known to interfere with normal personality development— 
even with later sexual enjoyment in marriage. The child’s “sex education” 
really begins in infancy with the way his body is handled, with the way 
basic habits of eating and excretion are established, and with parental re- 
actions to sex play. 

As already pointed out, many parents seek to realize their own unfulfilled 
needs through the child and demand perfection beyond the child’s capacity. 
Parents will find it helpful to study what children within certain age ranges 
are able to do, remembering at the same time that every child has his own 
unique pattern of development. Gesell has worked out detailed “average” 
summaries for the first five years, and has made some interesting obser- 
vations on the years from five to ten.®® 

Parents who study child growth can watch for signs that their own 
child is ready for certain activities, and can then provide an environment 
where they may be tried out in safety. (An Iowa study indicates that chil- 
dren who are exposed to books, pictures, music, people, tools, and trips 
develop faster than children who do not have these opportunities.®®) 

The child’s rate of progress is determined in part by the interaction 
of internal growth with stimuli from the external world. A baby cannot 
crawl until his coordinations arc ready, but when they are ready, the first 
real crawl will be taken to reach a desired object just beyond his reach. If, 
however, every time the child reaches for something it is handed to him, or 
his hand is slapped, or he has the psychological “slap” of failure, he may 
never learn to help himself with effectiveness and satisfaction. Through- 
out the child’s life, a sufficiendy rich and friendly environment is essendal 
if his maturing powers are to be given full play.®^ 

The Need for Orientation 

Just as the child’s need to develop his own capacities is a natural check 
on parental tendencies toward overprotection, so the rights of other family 
members and of the parents themselves form a natural check on too great 

I. P. Pavlov, Conditioned Reflexes: An Investigation (London: Oxford University Press, 1927). 
A. L. Gesell and others. The First Five Years of Life (New York: Harper, 1940)1 pp. 9> 
581 59» 24a, 261; and, with Frances L. Ilg, The CMd From Five to Ten (New York: Harperj 
1946). 

»« H. H. Skeels, “Some Iowa Studies of Mental Growth of Children in RcUdon to Differen- 
tials of the Environment: A Summary,’* Thirty-ninth Yearbook$ National Soctety for the 
Study of Education, 1940, Pt. 2, chap. 20, pp. 281-308. 
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freedom in the child’s use of his developing powers. Out of interacting 
with his fellows the child is oriented to what is mine and thine. As he 
perceives the rights of others, he is meeting in part his need for orientation 
to the world of persons. His further need for understanding and feeling 
at home in other aspects of his world will be discussed in the section on 
‘‘Home as an Educational Institution.” 

The foundation of good relations in the family and in all other groups — 
indeed the most important principle in all great religions — is sensitivity to 
the rights of other people. Furthermore, the prerequisite of social sensitivity 
in children is having their own needs met. It is difficult for anyone to be 
very sensitive to the rights of others if any of his own basic needs remain 
unsatisfied for any length of time. Conversely, people who feel secure in 
the love of relatives and friends and adequate in their own developing 
powers are freed from the necessity of struggling for their own rights 
and can more readily adjust to those of others. In her important study 
of sympathetic behavior in young children, Lois Barclay Murphy found 
that children whose needs for warm response, sympathetic help, and free 
activity were adequately met were those who most frequently showed sym- 
pathy for others.*® 

Children who have been treated with sympathy and affection from the 
very beginning, whose lives have held more satisfactions than frustrations, 
can accept the laws of human interaction about them and regard them 
as benevolent and kindly. Of importance in helping the child orient his 
own desires to the rights of others is explaining how we all must obey 
rules so that everyone can be happy. He needs to feel that love and authority 
are merged in the personalities of his parents to help him realize that 
rules and restrictions arc to keep people happy with each other, not to 
interfere with happiness. 

A young child needs help in making individual decisions and learning 
to manage his impulses; he needs wisely administered direction. It is not 
the ordering of his life that confuses and injures the child, but the fears, 
anxieties, and frustrations inflicted in the process. When frustrations are 
minimized and confusion is eliminated by repeated and kindly explanations 
in understandable language, the child will gain a sense of security from 
the rules regulating his behavior.*® 

Cooperation with Growth and Change 

The physical weaning of the baby from the mother’s breast — and of 
the mother from the baby! — is only the beginning of a process which 
continues until adulthood has been attained. The child’s main job is grow- 
ing up, and the best parents are those who facilitate growth instead of 
blocking it. As GcscU observes, “Even in the prodigiously complicated field 

** Ijcm B. Murphy, Social Behavior and Child Personality (New York: Columbia University 

Press, 1937). 
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of personality formation, growth factors arc primarily determining. . . . 
Growth is a key concept.”^® 

Wise parents keep several jumps ahead of the child, welcome the changes 
in him, and help him discover the more mature satisfactions of each suc- 
cessive stage. These changes come with such rapidity and complexity, 
especially in the early years, that even the best parents feel their capacities 
of adjustment to be inadequate. No one who keeps up with a lively, grow- 
ing child can get set in his ways. 

The course of physical development is never a straight line, but consists 
of spurts upward, alternating with plateaus or even valleys. In socioemo- 
tional development, which in general follows the physical, there may even 
be regressions to earlier levels, followed by further upward growth.*^ 

Significant studies by Stoddard and Wellman at the Iowa Child Welfare 
Research Station found three factors to be of basic importance in deter- 
mining whether or not a child was reaching his mental ceiling; namely, (i) 
stimulation to mental effort by a rich environment, (2) further stimula- 
tion by extensions of environment through trips and explorations, and 
(3) the absence of prolonged emotional conflict. 

The most serious conflicts any of us have are born of the frustration 
of our fundamental drives for love and acceptance on the one hand and 
for a sense of achievement on the other. When these drives are interfered 
with, the normal reaction is to strike out at the thing or person responsible. 
When aggression is prohibited by the need for love and approval and no 
substitute outlet is found, the thwarted person remains suspended between 
his conflicting needs with neither adequately fulfilled. Such conflict, then, 
is a double frustration, since each need rules out the satisfaction of the 
other. Moreover, if the person seeks first one and then the other, as in 
the vacillations of the neurotic, neither satisfaction is really enjoyed because 
of the fear of losing the other. For instance, a child may succumb to the 
temptation of eating forbidden cookies, but his enjoyment is spoiled, and 
he may even get indigestion, for fear of the parental disapproval that is 
about to descend. 

Kurt Lewin shows the effect of frustration upon the level of a child’s 
performance. The constructiveness of a group of nursery school children 
during ordinary free play, ascertained on a seven-point constructiveness 
scale, was found to be correlated (0.81) with both mental and chronological 
age. These children were then sent into an experimental room where 
numerous fascinating play materials had been , arranged at one end. The 
children were allowed to play freely with these for a set time. Then a wire 
screen was let down in front of the play materials while the children were 
all forced to go to the other end of the room where they could see but 
not reach them. They showed hostility and withdrawal tendencies in various 

Gescil, off, at., p. 9. 

Fowler D. Brooks, CAild Psychology (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1937), chaps. 5, 6, 8, 9, 

19. .... 

Kurt Lewin, “Experimental Frustration in Children,” Proceedings, Second Biennial Meeting, 

Society for Research in Child Development, 1936, p. 10b. 
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ways. While in this state of frustration they were required to ukc the 
tests again. The results were then compared with those obtained when 
the children were in the relatively calm state of ordinary free play. It was 
found that on the average constructiveness regresses during frustration by 
an amount equivalent to 17.3 months* mental age, from an average of 9.6 
months’ in younger subjects to 21.5 months’ in the older. 

Growth through Frustration 

If parents and teachers realized the effect of frustration upon the child’s 
use of his powers, they would be more careful to keep the balance between 
frustrations and satisfactions weighted on the positive side. Some frustra- 
tion is inescapable in life. Indeed, it is inherent in the normal processes 
of growth itself and stimulates new adjustment. If it comes in graded doses 
and is not too overwhelming at any one time, it may be a valuable spur to 
further effort and growth.^® One of the most important lessons any of us 
has to learn is how to put the emotions generated by frustration to con- 
structive use in recreational or vocational activity. A major task of parents 
is to guide and facilitate this learning from babyhood on. 

It is essential for the child’s socialization and happiness that he learn to 
bend and channel his desires in directions that are both satisfying to him 
and socially acceptable to his social group. For instance, he must learn to 
adapt his hunger drive to the civilized requirements of a set time for dinner, 
of washing hands and face, and of a clean bib. He cannot be forced to all 
these requirements at once, but they must be learned gradually and moti- 
vated by the desire for social approval. To sense how fast any given child’s 
drives can be directed into socially acceptable channels is one of the most 
desirable techniques in the art of child training. When parents have been 
too severe, the child tends to develop neurotic conflict; if they are too leni- 
ent, he is likely to remain unsocialized. 

The child experiences his first severe frustration when he is forced to 
give up his mother’s breast.^^ Although his food can be as adequate as ever, 
that was not the only important thing he was getting in the nursing process; 
and he needs extra companionship with his parents to appease his emotional 
hunger for the bodily intimacy that is gone. He is very much like a dog 
grieving for a lost master, for he 'cannot yet verbalism his sorrow for what 
he has lost. He is likely to be more irritable, have bad dreams, and awaken 
in the night — all of which in turn decrease his popularity with his parents. 
Actually a child is never so much in need of love as when he is most un- 
lovable, and parents who understand will spontaneously rise to the occasion. 
He needs extra reassurances of love by demonstrated affection, and richer 
companionship until he has adjusted to the shifts demanded by the growth 
process. 

P. Symonds, op, cit,, chaps. 3-5. 

Sec Dollard, op. cit„ pp. 59, 60; also D. M. Levy, “Hostility Patterns in Sibling Rivalry 

Experiments,*’ American Journal of Orthopsychiatry ^ Vol. 6, pp. 183-257, and the same 

author’s “Primary Ailect Hunger,*’ American Journal of Psychiatry, 94 (Nov., 1937), pp. 

643-652. 
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Between the ages of two and four the child is said to go through a transi- 
tion from babyhood to childhood called the "little adolescence.” By the age 
of three he runs about freely; he tends to get into everything and is in 
everyone’s way. He therefore comes in for more criticism from adults, and is 
told that he is a “big boy” now and must behave better, that he is no longer 
a baby. In addition to this change and frustration in his relationships, his 
coordinations usually develop less rapidly than his critical judgment, so that 
he wants to manipulate materials before his fumbling fingers are ready. He 
feels frustrated by his own lack of power just when more and more is being 
demanded of him. Because of this it is quite normal for the child of three 
to show considerable irritation and temper, even to the point of tantrums. 
Studies have shown that such crises are more the result of social factors than 
of physiological maturing and that they reach their highest incidence be- 
tween the ages of two and four.*® Throughout childhood he needs an atmos- 
phere in which it is comfortable to make mistakes, where he is assisted to 
improve without fear of blame, and where he knows that suggestions are 
made to help him rather than to point out his failures and inadequacies. 

Sibling Rivalry 

The frustrations of the growing-up process are increased when a new 
baby is born into the family at the peak of the first child’s “little adolescence.” 
He sees the newcomer at his own mother’s breast where the baby part of 
him still longs to be. Even if he has been carefully prepared for the new baby 
and on the whole accepts it with interest and even affection, there are likely 
to be times when he feels sorely left out and when he feels as if everyone 
expected too much of him.** He may become regressive in an effort to satisfy 
his needs in ways earlier found effective, and compete with the baby for the 
attention of his mother. He may develop food finickiness and refuse to eat, 
so that mother will coax and possibly feed him again as she did when he was 
younger. He may even start wetting his clothing so that she will have to 
change him as she does the baby. Bursts of temper and night terrors are also 
likely to appear as symptoms of his insecurity. Parents too frequently fail to 
understand the basic causes of these symptoms and add insult to injury by 
scolding and nagging, even insisting that he share precious toys with the 
baby — who may bre^ them. 

For example, one little girl of three had become virtually an outcast after 
the arrival of the little brother. The mother shut her up in a dark closet 
every time she was “mean” to the baby, thereby increasing her feelings of 
isolation and rejection; the parents coidd not understand why her spiteful 
behavior became worse and worse. A conference with a guidance worker 
proved helpful. It was agreed that the mother would take special pains to 

Studies reviewed in Jones, Connd, and Murphy, **£modonal and Social Development and 
the Educative Process,** Tkirty^eighth Yearbookt National Society for the Study of Education, 
1939, pp. 361-391- . . „ 

M. Sewall, “Some Causes of Jealousy in Young Children,** Snuth College Studies #« Social 
WorJt, X (1930), pp. 6 -aa. 
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reassure the little girl in every way she could. The following scene was re- 
ported: was rocking the baby when Betty came in and scowled saying, 

*There*s that baby again!’ I then turned to grandmother and said, ’Mother, 
will you hold the baby for a while? I want to rock Betty.’ I took Betty on my 
lap and rocked her. Betty looked up in amazement, then smiled all over 
herself, snuggled against me, and from that vantage point said for the first 
time, ‘Haven’t we a cute baby?* ” As such treatment was repeated the child 
devdoped a proprietary interest and cooperative attitude in place of the hos- 
tile one. 

The little child must be helped to see that even though relations change 
they need not be lost. Beyond this, he needs to feel that he can go back for 
a time to the earlier types of behavior when frustrations pile up too much. 
When he has received the particular reassurances he needs, he will tend to 
slough off the regressive actions and go forward renewed by the reassurance 
he received in the security of earlier familiar ways.^^ 

The father can be of particular help by strengthening his relation with 
the child during the little adolescence, and especially when there is a new 
baby to complicate things. He may be peculiarly well equipped to under- 
stand the child’s situation because of some of the feelings he may have had 
when the first baby came. He can help the child learn through experience 
that the way to recover from a shift or break in a relation is to strengthen 
old ties and knit new ones. 

A vital relationship between father and child can be of great value 
to both participants. A little child with his amazing questions and ceaseless 
interest in doing and learning is more fascinating to most men than a help- 
less baby. By capitalizing the child’s need for new satisfactions and skills, 
the father can help him learn that growing up is really much more fun than 
remaining a baby. As father and child become closer companions, the 
father can evoke in the child quasipaternal attitudes and protective behavior 
toward the baby, and help him feel that the new member is less a competitor 
than a jolly new playfellow. We now know that a sense of solidarity be- 
tween siblings lays patterns for happily fulfilling relationships with friends 
and coworkers as well as with the marriage partner in adult life.*® 

Beyond this the child can be helped to find new playmates with whom- 
he can associate on a more equalitarian basis than with anyone in the family. 
Good nursery schools or supervised play groups are a great help at this 
point, both in providing opportunity for new relations and in developing 
skills and self-reliance. There is the additional advantage of giving the 
young mother respite from her twenty-four-hour-a-day job, so that she can 

D. W. Baruch, 'Therapeutic Procedures as Part of the Educative Process,” foumai of Con^ 
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better maintain a personal life of her own. Nursery schools, play groups, 
and kindergartens are particularly important in providing city children with 
constructive oudets, socialization, and elemental learning experiences. Few 
homes today can provide many playmates of the same age, and few can 
supply as adequate opportunities for safe adventuring and for experimenting 
with the messy raw materials now provided by good play groups and nurs- 
ery schools. Even with these helps we all recognize that the home carries the 
lion’s share of responsibility for childhood education. It is still the basic 
educational institution. 


Home as an Educational Institution 

Schools are merely an auxiliary to parents in their job of educating chil- 
dren. Children spend on an average only 30 to 36 hours of the 168-hour 
week in school. Moreover, home experience sinks deeper because of the pro- 
found feeling involved. It comes first while the child’s mind is most impres- 
sionable, and it continues year after year.*® Homes therefore should con- 
sciously plan to meet certain important educational needs. All children need 
rich sensory experiences with the natural elements of earth, water, sand, 
sticks and stones, with bird notes and rustling leaves and rippling water, 
with growing plants and living animals. The human child has a longer 
period of infancy and with it a far greater capacity for learning and improv- 
ing on his elders than any other young animal. The ceaseless movements, 
manipulations, and explorations of the small child are his self-education and 
also the equivalent of recreation, work, exploration, and creativity in the life 
of the adult. Play is also the best means of keeping the balance between 
frustration and fulfillment weighted on the positive side, and the child is 
especially in need of it during periods of privation like weaning. What he 
cannot have in reality he can achieve symbolically through his play life. 
Therefore the child should be given the greatest possible freedom in his play 
life while he is learning to conform to the social restrictions of this world. 

Enough has been said to show how large a value children’s play has for all 
sides of their growth. How great an ally the thoughtful parent can find it! 
And how fatal to go against this great stream of healthy and active impulses in 

There was a growing concern with the importance of the home as an educational institudon, 
culminating in three volumes on education for hunily life by leading educational associations 
during the year 1941. They were directed toward helping individuals of all ages to those 
skills and insights that make for wholesome family life, recognizing that these learnings can- 
not be acquired during any one term or year but must be assimilated throu^out life. The 
appearance of these three volumes in one year marks a real turning point in educational 
philosophy: Education for Family Ufe, Nineteenth Yearbook, Amwican Association of Schwl 
Administrators (Washington, D. C.: N.E.A., 1941); Family Living and Our Schools, Joint 
Committee of the N.E.A. and the Society for Curriculum Study (New York: Appleton- 
Century, 1941); J. K. Folsom. Youth, Family and Education, for the American Youth Com- 
mission (Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1941). It is to be hop^ that 
now that the war is over there will be a refocusing upon this important area, reaching an 
even wider proportion of the people. 
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our children! That Restlessness’ and inability to sit still; that 'mischievousness’ 
and 'looking inside’ and eternal 'Why?*; that indifference to soiled hands and 
torn clothes for the sake of running and climbing and digging and exploring 
— these are not unfortunate and accidental ways of childhood which are to 
be shed as soon as we can get rid of them. They are the glory of the human 
child, his human heritage. They are at once the representatives in him of 
human adventurousness and hard-won wisdom, and the means by which he 
in his turn will lay hold of knowledge and skill, and add to them. ... No 
experimental scientist has a greater thirst for new facts than an ordinary 
healthy active child.®" 

Since most of the child’s play life takes place in his own home and play 
yard, time, energy, and money spent by parents in improving the play facili- 
ties may be considered an educational invfstment of first importance. Every 
family with children should live in a house with outdoor play space if it is 
humanly possible to provide it. Opportunity for elemental play experience 
should also be provided inside the home for winter months and rainy days.®^ 
A workbench with hammer and nails and a large box of odd-sized mill ends 
is also valuable for functional learning, as well as a variety of blocks, paints, 
uncut newspaper, clay, a trunk of old clothes for play-acting on rainy days, 
and dolls and housekeeping toys for imitative play. Such materials lend 
themselves to ever more skillful uses and are not outgrown until childhood 
itself is left behind. 

Too often aesthetic standards rather than the functional needs of the 
child guide the planning of even his own quarters. A child’s room should 
have, in addition to a sturdy table and chair adapted to his size, an indoor 
sandbox; it should have a sink with running water for molding sand, mix- 
ing clay and paint, and washing hands and utensils; and it needs a washable 
and durable floor and walls which the child himself will delight in cleaning 
if he has his own pail and soap flakes. One wall might well have a built-in 
blackboard, another a smooth surface for finger painting and removable 
murals, and another a covering of burlap for tacking cut-outs, pictures, and 
posters. The fourth side might have cupboards or open shelves for keeping 
materials and toys not in use. If this room can have an entrance that does 
not go through the adult living quarters, so much the better. Otherwise, 
arrangements for washing and for changing boots may well be provided in 
the kitchen or laundry to save wear and tear on good floors and carpets and 
mother’s nerves. Families would do well to analyze their housing from a 
functional point of vicw.®“ 

Susan Isaacs, The Nursery Years (New York: Vanguard Press, 1937), PP* ”• 
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When a whole room cannot be provided for the child or children, a 
corner of the kitchen, breakfast room, or even the dining room may be 
adapted. The child can, of course, use his room for sleeping and dressing as 
well as for play if it is planned accordingly. In addition, it is a help to have 
a fairly large box on wheels and stilts like a wheelbarrow, which can be 
pushed about from room to room where mother is working, having ample 
room inside for play materials, and sides which serve as easels for tacking 
paper to paint. The small child’s need for much companionship with his 
mother should be respected and provided for in this way. While he needs 
an hour or so to play alone each day, both for relaxation and to build up self- 
reliance, he will thrive best and learn most through creative interaction with 
parents, his first teachers. Parents who *make ample provisions for child needs 
in this way will find that the space and equipment for adult activities is 
much more likely to be respected too. When little Johnny is happily busy and 
near mother as he wants to be, he can let her go on with her work as he does 
with his, and just an occasional smile and appreciative word is enough to 
give him the necessary sense of belonging. 

In addition to abundant opportunity for recreational activities in the 
home, every child needs, as an important part of his family life education, 
an opportunity to participate in group tasks. A child of three or four who 
wants to wash the dishes should be allowed to do so with common china that 
can be readily replaced. The sensory delight of foamy suds and shining 
glasses and the feeling of contributing something important to cooperative 
living are priceless ingredients that many formally arranged educational 
experiences lack. Often the same parents who refuse to have the child “mess 
with the dishes” when he is three and considers it a privilege force him to 
do so when he is thirteen and considers it a stupid bore. 

From the time he is old enough to verbalize his thoughts and to under- 
stand those of others the child should be included in the family planning. 
This can be done at a special time each week in a family round table; or 
it may be done casually as the need arises. The important thing is that the 
planning be done at a time when everyone is feeling genial and relaxed, as 
around the fire after dinner.®* The more each member of the group actively 
participates in genuine planning, the fewer will be the discipline problems, 
the greater the friendliness, cooperation, and the actual productivity of the 
group.®'* And if group planning has become a family custom, adolescent 
adjustment can be more smoothly made. Then even such knotty and fre- 
quent problems as time in at night, number of nights out a week, allowances 
and budgeting, clothing and make-up, choice of friends and ways of enter- 
taining them, may be solved with understanding and amity.®® 


See our discussion on family councils, chap. i8. 

See significant findings by Kurt Lewin, “Experiments on Autocratic and Democratic Atmos- 
pheres," The Social Frontier, 4 (July, 1938)* pp- 3 *6-3 19* 

See Regina Westcott Wieman, The Family Lives Its Religion (New York: Harper, 1941), 
chap. X, for an excellent discussion of this subject. 
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The Major Problems of Adolescence 

Adolescence is the process of becoming adult, and extends roughly 
throughout the second decade of life. The dramatic event ushering in this 
process is the onset of puberty, with the physical and emotional changes 
involved. Youngsters who have been adequately informed as to the anatomy 
and functions of the two sexes in ways described earlier will make the adjust- 
ments with greater case. Accepting the fact emotionally that they arc now no 
longer children but potential fathers and mothers, is different from under- 
standing the process intellectually. All young people should understand the 
physiology of both sexes and the meaning of menstruation and of nocturnal 
emissions. Girls should be prepared with the equipment needed for their 
first menstruation, and boys wi^ a razor for the first shave, and they should 
be given the feeling therewith that they are being welcomed into adult- 
hood.®® Young adults who reach puberty without adequate information or 
other preparation are seriously neglected. Emotional disturbances, even neu- 
roses in later life, may be caused in part by emotional shocks received in un- 
prepared discovery of the manifestations of puberty in themselves. 

In addition to his or her own physiological maturation, there are four 
major developmental objectives to be achieved before the process is com- 
plete: (i) attaining emotional emancipation from one’s parents and develop- 
ing genuine self-determination; (2) becoming an integral part of a group of 
one’s peers; (3) making a satisfactory heterosexual adjustment; and (4) 
establishing himself as a person on his or her own outside the childhood 
home. Until these goals arc reached, the person in question can scarcely be 
called a true adult no matter what his chronological age may be. Certain 
it is that the longer the solution of these problems is postponed past twenty- 
one, the greater the difficulty of working them out. 

There is reason therefore to welcome the sometimes uncouth signs that 
growth is taking place, even though the parents’ capacity to “take it” and 
grow themselves in the process is put to a very severe test. The emotional 
storms, inconsistencies, and fluctuations, flightiness, swings from aloofness 
to friendliness, from selfishness to altruism, from clinging dependence to 
crude self-assertion, are difficult for parents to take at best. The adolescent 
period is often rendered more difficult for both parents and child because 
the parents’ adjustments to middle age usually coincide with adolescence in 
their children. Therefore adolescence may be considered a genuine part of 
parenthood as well as of youth. Parents also are wondering what lies ahead 
for them, are having to relinquish some of their earlier dreams, and are fac- 
ing the gradual diminution of certain present satisfactions before they are 
sure that equally good ones can be found to replace them. Confronting the 
frustrations that come with the advancing years, it is only natural that some 
parents lean too heavily on their children for emotional support and satisfac- 
tion. 

Excellent references on this subject for young adults are Alice Kcliher, Life and Growth 
(New York: Appleton-Century, 1938) and Marion Faegre, Understanding Ourselves (Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1945). 
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It is not easy at best for the young adult to grow into genuine independ- 
ence and stop leaning on his parents. Many of his inconsistencies and vacil- 
lations are an expression of fundamental indecision: Is it really better and 
safer to be a child or an adult ? Do I really want to grow up and accept adult 
responsibility, or return to the secure and easy ways of childhood? Part of 
him longs to forge ahead and part of him holds back and even retreats into 
childish conduct. If to his normal anxiety are added feelings of guilt at fail- 
ing to meet his parents’ unconscious demand for continuing dependence, 
the struggle may be more than he can manage. 

The boy’s unkempt appearance and unruly manners, the girl’s silliness 
and irresponsibility are samples of this tendency to regress.®^ Parents can 
help most by maintaining unwavering faith in the child’s capacity to grow 
and by responding to and reinforcing the more mature behavior when the 
strains become too severe. There is security for the adolescent in knowing 
that his parents will interfere before real harm comes and will protect him 
from his own immaturity. If he has had a happy experience with authority 
as a young child, he can the moi^ readily accept it as protection at adoles- 
cence. 

“Just how much freedom should an adolescent have?’* is a question fre- 
quently asked by parents. The limits are set by his degree of maturity as 
evidenced in sound judgment and capacity to accept responsibility. It is 
necessary to respect his immaturity as well as his maturity, to make allow- 
ance for incomplete development, and to step in when necessary to avoid 
serious harm. 

An intensive study of high school students ®® shows that it was the 
youngsters who were most secure at home and who were certain of their 
parents’ affection and faith in them who worked out their socioemotional 
problems most successfully. There was also a high correlation between satis- 
factory progress in solving these problems and success in school work. When 
the adolescent was immersed in conflict and consequent frustrations, his 
grades dropped, and as he worked them out his school work improved. 
Concentration is not primarily a matter of free will but rather the evidence 
that developmental problems are not too distracting and are being worked 
through satisfactorily. It has been found by some investigators that because 
of the academic quality of much modern education, in many instances the 
more time an adolescent spends on his school work the less well fitted he 
becomes for meeting the problems of life. He may even use it as an escape 
from painful reality.®® If this be true, parents have a twofold task: to co- 
operate with the school people who arc trying to functionalize education and 
at the same time to make up for school deficiencies by their own under- 
standing and the liberating quality of their love. The capacity to give love 
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with all the freedom the child can uie wisely is an essential ingredient of 
good parent-child relations at every stage of the growth process. 

The supreme importance of the quality of family relationships in the 
development of adolescents is emphasized in a report of the effect of World 
War II upon the youth of our country.®® It was found that adolescents did 
not show evidence of serious strain where parental affection had been strong, 
even under the stresses of fathers and brothers in the service, of both parents 
working, of crowded housing, of financial anxiety, or of any combination of 
these. 

On the other hand the enormous increase in sex offenses among girls 
under twenty-one was believed attributable to two causes: first, girls were 
not given an opportunity to serve their country in the armed services until 
three years later than boys in spite of the fact that girls at that age are more 
mature than boys; second, parents showed a woeful lack of understanding 
and acceptance of their budding womanhood. The increase of delinquency 
among girls reached 130 per cent according to the FBI and was not limited 
to the underprivileged socioeconomic levels of society. Furthermore it is 
reported by a leading psychiatrist that sex disturbances are the most sensitive 
indicators of tension throughout the whole life span rather than primary 
problems in themselves.®^ Parents should understand the stages of socio- 
emotional maturation that culminate in adolescence in order that their own 
feelings of guilt, fear, and embarrassment may not complicate or perma- 
nently retard the process. That is the task of the section which follows. 

Emotional Maturation and Adolescence 

According to psychoanalytic findings the baby’s first love-object is his 
own body, because of the simple organic sensory satisfactions it brings him 
through feeding and through being warm and petted. This is known as the 
autoerotic stage. Soon his attention shifts to the mother as he comes to realize 
it is she who satisfies his bodily needs for food, bodily contacts, and comfort. 
The mother then becomes the first external love-object and remains so until 
the little adolescence is accomplished and the baby ^comes a child. In order 
for a child to evolve successfully from one stage to another it is necessary 
that the emotional needs characterizing each stage be adequately met. It is 
not unusual, then, for children to be primarily focused upon their mothers 
until they are four or five.®® 

Even in the most normal and well-adjusted individual, however, earlier 
stages of development are not completely obliterated as he matures. It is 
rather a matter of shifting emphasis. Normal adults still enjoy pleasurable 
bodily processes and feel affection for parents, even though their main con- 
cern is elsewhere. So also, vestiges of later stages (to be described) remain in 
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adults, but only as subsidiary concerns. The term “fixation” is used only 
when an individual maintains a primary focus upon any love-object beyond 
the usual age for it; for example, a man of twenty-five still having his mother 
as primary love-object. 

The next normal stage is the sturdy egocentricity of childhood, known 
as the narcissistic period. The child is his own primary love-object, and 
his main sources of delight are the ego-satisfactions to be found in develop- 
ing skills and prowess. This stage is differentiated from the autoerotic 
in that the child’s focus is on the image of himself as a person and on 
satisfaction through accomplishments, rather than on his bodily sensations. 
Youngsters who develop a sense of adequacy during this period are more 
ready to shift to the next stage on a genuine give-and-take basis, because 
they are sure they do have something to give. Achieving fulfillment at 
each level gives ground to stand on while growing into the next. “Adults” 
who have remained fixated at the narcissistic level, however, are very poor 
risks as marriage partners because they remain primarily in love with 
themselves. 

Significant case studies made recently corroborate the Freudian theory 
that with the awakening of the sex impulses at puberty the early parent 
fixations, particularly on the parent of the opposite sex, are reactivated.®* 
For a time the adolescent feels an intense devotion to parents, alternating 
with periods of hostility resulting from the necessary frustration of the 
impulses involved. Parents who understand what is behind this ambivalence 
will not be confused by it. Nor will parents whose own adjustments are 
sound exploit the youngster’s turning toward them by responding too 
warmly, thereby retarding the psychological weaning that must take place. 
On the other hand, as already pointed out, it is only as the adolescent feels 
understood and accepted by those all-important people, his parents, even 
with all his conflicting and confusing emotions, that he can feel strong 
and free enough to turn his interest and affection toward the outer world 
where he must gradually learn to take his place as a participating adult. 

If all goes well, this period is only a brief and temporary regression, 
followed by the important shift from parents and self as love-objects to 
others outside the home group. The typical shift in our culture is first of 
all to those most like oneself — the members of one’s own sex. This is 
manifested in the tendency to form clubs and groups of the same sex, 
avoiding the members of the opposite sex for a time. 

The development of group loyalty is significant, for it marks the be- 
ginning of other-centeredness (the baby’s love for his parents is not 
affection for separate persons as such but rather for the satisfiers of his 
own needs) and is also an important phase in the transition from depend- 
ence on parent to the self-reliance of true adulthood. The youngster is 
not strong enough to face the adult world alone, but with the security 
born of group solidarity is able to stand up for his own needs and rights. 
Many of the extremes to which parents object are born of this need to 

•• Sec Bios, op, cif., pp. 315-316, and Caroline Zachry, Emotion and Conduct in Adolescence 

(New York: Appleton-Century, 1940)* 
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Stand with the group and be accepted by it. Parents find it hard, of course, 
to accept the child’s shift from being home-dominated to being group- 
dominated. They should realize that the youngsters most likely to attain 
self-reliance and independence are those who are most thoroughly accepted 
in their own age and sex groups. 

As the youngster matures through satisfying group experience, he is 
very likely to become enamored of one love-object of his own sex. The 
intense friendships rather derisively called “crushes” are typical and normal 
during this period. They are the youngster’s first tryouts at a deep and 
meaningful relationship with someone outside his own family and are 
an important step toward emotional emancipation. Here again no one 
needs to be alarmed when “crushes” occur. Concern is justified only if 
a child fails to develop through the experiences and grow past this stage, 
thus remaining fixated at the homosexual level. Those who fail in this way 
are incapable of sustaining genuine mate love. Again, it is the adolescent 
who is insecure in the love of one or both parents who is most likely to 
cling to the “crush,” which is frequently “on” an older member of his 
own sex who serves in part as parent-substitute. 

With reasonable support at home and ample opportunity for meeting 
the opposite sex under wholesome conditions, young adults begin to transfer 
their main interest to the opposite sex about the middle of the adolescent 
decade. The first symptom is a generic interest in the whole opposite sex. 
The tendency to go together in groups, seen in the middle teens, is typical 
of this stage. So also are the “pin-up pictures” and dirty stories so horri- 
fying to adults who do not understand their significance. Because of the 
many fears and taboos unfortunately still surrounding sex and because 
of the youngster’s normal anxiety about his own changing status and 
relations, he feels safer in meeting the opposite sex in groups rather than 
singly. As his feeling of ease and comfort grows, he normally begins to 
have dates, and in time to start with short spells of “going steady.” The 
rapidity with which he shifts his “steadies” at the beginning of this stage 
may be illustrated by a custom reported in one junior high school, where 
a couple was considered “going steady” if they were seen walking down 
fhe hall together three days in succession! Parents and young adults alike 
should understand that the tendency to “go steady” for longer and longer 
stretches is a very important part of the growing-up process. 

Parents who know the sequences of emotional growth can accept their 
sons and daughters as fascinating and delightful persons whom they doubly 
enjoy because of their developing womanhood or manhood, without want- 
ing to cling to them as love-objects of their own. How different is this 
liberating acceptance and enjoyment from the attitude, too often found, 
of trying to block and postpone all secondary manifestations of sexual 
development, of keeping boys or girls “pure” and “innocent” but definitely 
immature for their age! 

The first flowering of the sex drive, derisively called “puppy love,” is 
a real and great emotional experience for the boy or girl, no matter how 
unworthy the object that evokes this feeling. Even though it is transitory, 
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it is an important step in the maturation process and should be respected 
as such. For many it is the first experience of loving another more than 
oneself, and signalizes the budding of altruistic impulses that extend beyond 
the love-object to all humankind. The young person’s feeling that he “just 
can’t do enough” for his beloved, that he wants to perform great deeds 
of unselfish service for her sake, is among the noblest sentiments of the 
human heart. Parents who try to smother this feeling, or who even good- 
naturedly mock and belittle it, may really injure their child and also lose 
their chance to remain his friend because they have failed him at a really 
crucial time. When, as so often happens, these first loves arc unrealistic 
and short-lived, the youngster stands in acute need of an understanding 
friend to help him through the subsequent upheaval. He cannot always 
take refuge in books, pets, or “activities.” 

There is some tendency, by the way, for parents, teachers, and club 
workers to rely too much on “hobbies” as escapes for young people. Valuable 
as they are in keeping emotionally fit, they should not 1^ used as excuses 
for the postponement of major adjustments. An important study shows 
two of the major complaints of young adults to be lack of respect from 
their parents and other adults, and lack of a real share in the adult world.^ 
Young adults need the respect of parents, which includes giving them full 
opportunity to use their capacities. When they are freed to seek tasks 
related to any of their major needs, be it preparation for marriage or for 
vocational proficiency, the intensity of their application is amazing to 
onlooking adults. Instead of prolonging the period of dependency, it is 
wise for parents to give the adolescent abundant opportunities to study 
and try out the vocations which attract him and to change if necessary 
until a satisfying one has been found. 

In like manner, young adults should be helped to the fulfillment of 
marriage when they are emotionally mature and ready for it. Parents’ 
objections to potential mates and to reasonably early marriage are fre- 
quently derived from reluctance to let their child go. It will be remembered 
that a capacity for mate-love is one index of maturity. The satisfaction of 
fulfilling this capacity in marriage helps stabilize many personalities at the 
adult level. 

Some parents find it particularly difficult to respect their young adult’s 
further needs to find the vocation of his own choice and to evolve a scheme 
of values and philosophy of life really his own. Such things as political 
loyalties, ethical values, and religious beliefs are at the very core of the inte- 
grated personality and must be worked out by every individual for himself. 
Yet it is hardest to respect a child’s right to self-determination in the things 
that matter most. 


The Empty Nest 

For many parents it is the supreme and final test of their capacity for 
love and sacrifice to let their children go, not only physically but psychi- 
Reported in lecture by Dr. Caroline lAchxy. 
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cally; to let them pursue their own major values in a life which may be 
quite different from the one their parents would have chosen for them. 
Adjusting to the empty nest is as much of a stimulus to the growth of 
parents as is the birth of a new baby to the child next older, or the break-up 
of a first love affair to the adolescent boy or girl. The stimulus is greater 
for those who understand that it is not only their own growth which 
is at stake in the final liberation, but also the growth of the child they 
love. 

Habits of protecting children, “doing for” them, and even thinking for 
them have been so ingrained and have given such real satisfaction to most 
parents that the readjustment at best is not easy. It is hard to give up 
one’s place of authority and prestige in the lives of one’s children. Everyone 
likes to feel indispensable, and parents, after all, are like other normal 
human beings in this respect. 

Parents whose children have just left home arc often as much in need 
of help as are adolescents who face a new and uncertain world. They too 
may temporarily lose their moorings. Young adults who sec and under- 
stand their parents’ plight may well accept the responsibility of helping 
them to new interests and satisfactions. With wise counsel most parents 
can be helped to recognize that the liberation goes both ways, that they 
too arc released emotionally for fresh experiences and new endeavors. 
Parents whose lives are rich and full may actually look forward to the time 
when they will be relieved from exacting parental duties and have more 
time for each other and for their creative pursuits. 

It is not uncommon for the quality of the love-life of middle-aged couples 
to become even richer and more spontaneous when the period of child- 
bearing is past. All anxiety as to possible unwanted pregnancy is gone, 
and there is often more energy left at the end of the day than when 
parental duties were heavier. Many couples find much joy in their marital 
relationships well into their sixties or even seventies. The fact that some 
women experience genuine sexual fulfillment for the first time after the 
menopause should give couples a new motive for working at this basic 
satisfaction. 

Those interested in facilitating the two-way liberation may profitably 
recall that sexual maladjustment was one of the factors correlated with 
maternal ovcrprotection and that the other factors were restricted social life 
and thwarted ambitions. What we learn from a study of the severely mal- 
adjusted may be put to use in improving the lives of all. Therefore by 
seeking realization in the outlets denied her earlier and by building up a 
richer personal and social life the middle-aged mother may not only enrich 
her own life but also smooth the path for her children. 

Moreover, the fact that the parent-child relation has changed does not 
mean that it must be relinquished — quite the opposite. Parents relieved 
of the responsibility of guiding adult sons and daughters may find them 
delightful friends leading separate and interesting lives of their own. It is 
the parents who liberate their children most completely and who keep 
growing themselves who are best able to maintain continuing friendship 
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with them. And they may discover that serving on a consultative rather 
than a dictatorial basis reaUy carries with it greater dignity and significance. 

Growth through change is a basic principle of human life, not only 
during childhood and youth but throughout the span of living. People 
who cling to attitudes and behavior appropriate during earlier years feel 
their age as a burden rather than as an accumulation of insight, skill, and 
experience to be used in ever-changing ways. 

For example, it is appropriate for young parents to be emotionally 
focused on their own children and primarily absorbed with their nurture. 
But at middle age, when these children are grown, if parents are still so 
absorbed their development has not kept pace with the flow of their lives. 
There should have been throughout the children’s development a turning 
of more and more of the parental interest outward, not only toward their 
own personal pursuits, but to a concern with making the schools and 
indeed the whole community a good place for their children to grow up in. 
As one mother put it, “Now that my children are in high school my re- 
sponsibility extends as far as they can drive in a car.” And as their own 
children arc more able to carry on alone, this larger social concern may 
well extend to all children everywhere. Instead of feeling that their lifework 
is over when their children are grown, middle-aged parents may well feel 
that it has just begun, and use all they have learned through their own 
family experience to enrich their activities in wider circles for many years 
to come. 


Family Adjustments to Later Maturity 

While medical science is continually improving the health and increasing 
the life expectancy of our aged citizens, there is considerable evidence that 
the cultural pattern is making it more difficult for them to find these 
added years psychologically rewarding. During the years of later maturity, 
when vigorous and active service outside the home is no longer possible, 
the severest life adjustments come to the individual parents and often 
to the middle-aged sons and daughters who are responsible for helping 
them. The number of families affected by this problem is growing because 
the proportion of the population over sixty-five is steadily increasing. In 
1943 million over sixty-five years of age, and it is estimated 

that by 1980 there will be twenty-six million.®** 

The tradition of conflict between generations goes back before the dawn 
of history. In his great anthropological study. The Golden Bough, Sir James 
G. Fra2xr delineates the various ways the old prie^s and kings in pre- 
historic tribes were often put to death by their own eldest sons when they 
were no longer strong enough to defend “the golden bough” or other 
symbols of power. The story of David and Absalom and the struggle 
between King Lear and his daughters indicate that such conflicts have 
persisted from the dim past. Iif societies like ancient China and India, 

George Lawton, New Gods for Old Age (New York: Columbia University Press, 1943), 
p. vi. 
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it is true, where wisdom and spiritual development were placed at the 
apex of values, old age has been venerated and looked upon as an enviable 
state in which the individual receives more respect and adulation than he 
did even in the prime of life. But in our own pioneer society, where for 
generations the most highly prized virtues have been physical vigor, 
courage, and a capacity for enterprise, first in reclaiming the wilderness 
and later in building great industries, the riches of accumulated wisdom 
and the mellowness of ripened years have found little place. 

In early frontier days the problem was solved in many families by the 
relatively early death of the old folks. This fact and the frequent migration 
of young couples to new areas have led to what might be called the typical 
American stereotype, a vigorous young family living either far away from 
the older kin or, if still in the same locality, certainly in a different domicile. 

When two and three generations share the same dwelling, there is likely 
to be considerable friction not only because of the age-long struggle for 
status, power, and respect between generations but also because of a wid- 
ened gulf brought about by rapidity of change. The general lack of ap- 
preciation of the potential contributions of age in our youth-oriented 
culture also results in tension and a reluctance on the part of the younger 
to identify themselves closely enough with the problems of the aged to 
help work them through to a constructive conclusion. A very usual attitude 
is, “These old folks ought not to be in our way, taking the room and 
money we want for the children. Their lives are about over anyway. We 
want to live our lives without being burdened by them. We want to give 
everything we have to our children. Besides, children are so much sweeter 
to live with and will carry what we give them so much farther into the 
future.” 

A deeper understanding even of the needs of children suggests that 
contact with wider family connections, particularly with grandparents, 
can give them a broader base of security and a sense of being more 
thoroughly rooted in their world. Reminiscences about happenings in 
earlier days, entertaining folk tales and fairy stories, and companionship 
without the ogre of discipline in the offing, are a great delight to many 
children. Furthermore, a sense of being loved and enjoyed unconditionally 
by persons who have grown tender with the accumulated experience of 
living may enrich the lives of the grandchildren immeasurably. 

Characteristically, most parents find it easier to consider a problem 
seriously if it affects the children. But what of the old folks themselves and 
their rights as human beings? The frontier ruthlessness which tends to 
dump them into a psychological scrap heap is utterly inconsistent with 
the basic principle of democracy — respect for the essential dignity, worth, 
and preciousness of every individual regardless of race, creed, sex, or age. 
It is alLto the good that children have come into their own in this “century 
of the child.” May it not be at the expense of the needs and rights and 
feelings of our old folk! * 

In spite of a growing awareness of their increasing numbers and an 
accumulation of articles about their adjustment, it is often difficult to find 
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trained .case-workers who take the problems of older people seriously. 
They are too often considered just "among those present.”®® In spite of 
such statements as "It is terrible to grow old,” "You know Fm living on 
borrowed time,” "This house is all I have left,” there is often a pathetically 
grateful response to a litde affection, and deep appreciation of the good 
things of life. 

Not only because of the possible contributions of the older generation 
to grandchildren and to family tasks, but in the interest of their own 
psychic comfort, middle-aged sons and daughters usually find time and 
energy spent in working out satisfying plans of living with their parents 
most rewarding. Strands of affection running back through the years to 
earliest infancy are a part of the warp and wdof of everyone^s emotional 
life. Therefore putting the old people away in a home may be a real 
psychic risk for sons and daughters as well as for the aged persons them- 
selves. In some cases this may be the best solution possible and should be 
carried out; ®^ but the tendency at present seems to be to think of this as 
the "best” solution too readily. 

Scientific investigations®® into family adjustments of the aged are 
illuminating. A study of Minnesota families indicates that the conflicts 
between aged parents and their ma^ire married offspring had their be- 
ginnings in early parent-child relations, were aggravated by the universal 
struggle for status, but were also an understandable outcome of our cultural 
setting. The investigator explained that the present stresses are also due to 
the rapidity of social change within recent decades and to the cultural 
lag in providing for the needs of old folk both in families and in com- 
munity agencies. The aged subjects had the impression that there had 
been greater harmony between generations in their childhood homes than 
they were now experiencing. Explanations offered included the following: 
there existed a stricter code of family authority, the generations shared 
similar views on morality, and there were more primary-group activities 
in which grandparents could participate. In the rural families of yesterday 
there were things the old foUcs could do to be useful. “When wc were 
young, work and thrift were the primary virtues, but today young people 
are a money-spending, work-free group, who attend church rarely, drink 
liquor, and go to late parties. They don’t even make their own kids mind.” 

The researchers found that the more dependent the old folk were upon 
their children economically or emotionally the more intense was the inter- 
generational conflict. Frequent statements were, "They’re all I’ve got to 
live for,” "I’ve often wondered what people do who don’t have children,” 
"They mean everything. What would I do without them!” When such 
emotional dependence was coupled with fundamental disagreement on 

Ruth Hill, "Understanding the Problems oi Older People," The Family, 20 (Jan., 1938), 
pp, 298-301. 

Margaret Ryder, "Case Work with the Aged Parent and His Adult Children," The Family, 
27 (Nov., 1945), pp. 243 “a 50 . . , . , 

Robert M. Dinkel, "Parent-Child Conflict in Minnesota Fanulies," American Soctdogtcal 
Review, 8 (1943), pp. 412-4x9, and “Social Problems of the Aged," Sociology and Social 
Research (Jan., 1943), pp. 200-207. 
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basic issues and with enforced intimacy because of shared housing due 
to economic dependence, it is not surprising that there were major conflicts 
in seventeen out of forty cases and minor quarrels in most of the rest. It 
was found that the elderly woman carries on more activities in the home 
and also has more problems. Her only proof that she is needed comes from 
the meAding, darning, and ironing services she performs. Small wonder 
that she is reluctant to give them up to more nimble hands. 

The study by Landis®® corroborates the need of older persons for eco- 
nomic independence, for more opportunities to go on working at suitable 
tasks and to maintain emotional independence through hobbies and inter- 
ests of their own. The happiness of aged persons having such outlets and 
economic independence was greater when measured on an adjustment score 
than those who were dependent and relatively idle. 

One student reports that in his own family, the five middle-aged sons 
and daughters have worked it out for their mother to have a place of her 
own with each of them. She is financially independent but contributes so 
much to each family that there is a friendly rivalry between them for her 
time. She has made with external ease and graciousness the shift from being 
the center of a large home with rich and meaningful community contacts 
of her own to a life deriving its chief^eaning from the families of her chil- 
dren. Her son believes that her capacity to make this final adjustment so 
well was developed by constructively working through the manifold prob- 
lems of her own girlhood, wifehood, and motherhood.^® 

Basic Needs of the Aged 

Penetrating students of total life-adjustments point out that persons 
in later maturity have needs which differ from the needs of the middle 
years. For example, the aged need simple tasks related to daily living, such 
as household chores and gardening, to give them a sense of still being 
organically related to life processes. According to this view, families who 
keep their old folks from helping with home tasks rob them of a sense 
of belonging and cut themselves off from a source of genuine. help. Two 
other great needs of the elderly are for a sense of being loved and wanted 
and for a room of their own to retreat to amid their own familiar belong- 
ings. However, they need to set their own pace and have sufficient time 
alone to assimilate the meaning of their lives and prepare for the adventure 
of death.^^ Above all, old age should include opportunity for individual 
meditation and any kind of religious expression found helpful in deepening 
spiritual growth. Persons who, as they face eternity, continue to grow in 
sweetness, radiance, and serenity, regardless of diminishing physical and 
even mental powers, provide the final validation of life itself. Their ex- 

^ J. T. Landis, “Some Observations on Special Problems Encountered in Studying the Aged,” 
American Sociological Review, lo (June, 1945), pp. 427-429. 
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ample and benevolent influence during their last years is perhaps the 
greatest gift they have ever given their families and friends, the realization 
that human existence righdy lived can deepen in beauty and meaning to 
the very end. 

Summary 

A happy and wholesome family is founded by two emotionally mature 
individuals who have achieved genuine heterosexuality and an independ- 
ence of thought, action, and ideals uninhibited by infantile attachment to 
their parents. They are therefore happy to welcome children and do mot 
see them either as potential rivals or as extensions of themselves which 
they may manipulate to their own end. Therefore, each child as he takes 
his place in the family group is not only tenderly loved and cherished but 
is also respected as a separate and unique personality and is given every 
opportunity and encouragement to develop to the limit of his potentialities, 
regardless of whether or not they fit into any preconceived pattern parents 
may have. There is affection and companionship among all family members, 
tempered by a normal amount of friction which the parents have learned 
to utilize for the growth of individual family members and also for the 
increase of family solidarity. No one person’s needs are considered more 
important than another’s, and out of the vortex of conflicting needs of all 
family members there has evolved a genuine consideration for the rights 
of others. Adolescent changes and crudities are understood and welcomed 
as signs that normal development is taking place. Young adults arc given 
freedom with stabilizing responsibility, and genuine self-determination 
regarding choice of vocation and avocation. Parents grow along with their 
children through the kaleidoscopic changes inherent in the natural history 
of the family and, although enjoying their parenthood to the full, maintain 
their husband-wife relation as the centrally significant part of their emo- 
tional lives. Such middle-aged parents are not left stranded in futility, but 
as their children leave the nest empty find new satisfaction and significance 
in wider service outside the home. When roles shift further, as sons and 
daughters become middle aged and their parents elderly, there is a genuine 
place even for the old folks in the family circle and they both receive and 
contribute security and enrichment through interaction with the other 
family members. Such family living is a crucible which gives to society 
not only young men and women able and eager to assume their share of 
the world’s work and life, but middle-aged parents deepened by family 
experience, who extend their ministrations to the wider family we call 
the world, and grandparents whose poise and radiance as they face the 
future is a source of strength and inspiration. 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION OR REPORTS 

1. Cite experiences from your own childhood which have had a permanent 
effect upon your attitudes. 

2. If you were a guidance worker, what would you say to a young couple hav- 
ing serious marital difficulties who thought they could patch things up by 
having a baby? 

3. Give instances of behavior you consider emotionally mature and immature 
which you have observed in real life. 

4. Visit a nursery school during the early morning period when children are 
arriving, or at the end of school when they are leaving, and describe the 
various types of parent-child relations you believe to be evidenced as parents 
part from or meet their children. 

5. Visit a young parents’ study group in a church nursery or P.T.A. and list 
the problems they seem to be facing in rearing their children, as evidenced 
in questions and comments. 

6. How can we account for differences among children of the same family in 
interests, attitudes, moral adjustment? 

7. Discuss the importance of play in the life of the child, and ways of promoting 
constructive activities, both at home and at school. 

8. Visit a local parent-teacher meeting and try to discover the ways in which 
the parents are contributing to the life of the school. Suggest other ways in 
which home-school cooperation could be developed for the lasting benefit of 
children. 

9. From your own experience and from your reading, delineate the role parents 
should play in the life of their adolescent sons and daughters. 

10. Listen in on the conversations of your associates and list the most usual con- 
flicts between parents and their adolescent sons and daughters. Discuss pos- 
sible ways of working them out with reduced friction and increased harmony. 

11. When and how should parents begin the child’s sex education? In what ways 
can they carry it on through the adolescent period? What are the most impor- 
tant factors to be kept in mind? 

12. What obligations, if any, do young married adults have toward their middle- 
aged parents? 

13. Do you agree with the sutement “woman’s place is in the home” for women 
even after forty? 
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14. What do you believe to be the main causes of conflict between elderly parents 
and middle-aged sons and daughters? 

15. Visit a home for the aged and write a description of the attitudes and feelings 
you find in the persons residing there. 

z6. Phone the council of social agencies or equivalent service in your locality and 
request an interview to learn about the facilities in your community for help- 
ing individuals and families with personal adjustment problems, and write 
a description of the available services. 



Chapter Seventeen 


Designing the Family Home 

SVEND RIEMER 


The Cultural Setting 

Most of man’s life is spent in a man-made environment: in private 
dwellings, in buildings which accommodate his industrial and commercial 
and administrative activities, in edifices which serve his ceremonial needs, 
and in crude huts or palatial structures available for social gatherings or 
play and entertainment. This environment provides shelter against the 
vicissitudes of extreme climatic conditions. It prevents exposure to the 
heat of the South or the cold of the North. It encases man in an air-space 
more adapted to the requirements of the human body than the outside. 
Hitherto this has been generally true with regard to temperature and pre- 
cipitation; today’s techniques approach the pr^lem of regulating humidity 
and light radiation. Modern technicians, however, do not rest content with 
the attempt to mitigate extreme temperatures; they aim at optimal con- 
ditions as defined by research in human physiology and hygiene. 

From the cliflfs and caves of primordial man to the model apartments 
of the metropolitan skyscraper, shelter or housing has always been one of 
the most important because one of the most elementary aspects of our 
material culture. Its importance increases where climatic extremes reduce 
man’s ability to spend his hours of work and leisure in the out-of-doors and 
where requirements for protective shelter are necessitated by the growing 
complexity of his industrial, commercial, and administrative activities. 

Shelter Reflects Culture 

At all times a close relationship has existed between man’s shelter and 
all other aspects of both material and immaterial culture. What housing 
of private and public activities is obtained in any particular cultural or 
historical situation is dependent upon available techniques such as the 
accessibility of materials and craftsmanship in the perfecting and handling 
of tools, upon traditional construction methods, and upon rational engi- 
neering devices. Simultaneously, however, housing conditions are affected 
by the requirements for shelter dictated by the way of life that predom- 
inates in a culture. Sociologists are interested in these needs as met by a 
given state of technology. 

The entire system of shelter reflects in every minute detail the ramifi- 
cations of a given culture. There are public and private buildings, churches 
and workshops and governmental offices and clubs and dance halls and 
factories. Interior design varies from simple, undifferentiated halls and 
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Figure ii. The Development of Man's Culture and His Home 
(From The Evolving House^ by Albert F. Bemis; Cambridge, Mass., Technology Press, 1934) 
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cubicles with a minimum of partitions or none at all to the labyrinth of 
a government oflSce building or a modern department store- 

We talk about a system of shelter because human activities are dis- 
tributed in different ways in relation to either private or public structures, 
and both types in turn have to be considered in relation to each other. 
On the mid western farm, industrial and commercial activities as well as 
the private and social life of the family are sheltered within one and the 
same cluster of buildings. In the metropolitan area, all these activities are 
widely dispersed, connected with each other by various means of trans- 
portation, and housed in a welter of different constructions. Thus each 
culture displays its own characteristics. Any visual image of buildings, 
street layouts, open places, or village and city plans invites an under- 
standing of the lives of the people who inhabit this man-made panorama. 

The Family Residence 

In our society, the selection and purchase of a dwelling unit to accom- 
modate our private lives is in most cases a family problem. 

A close relation exists between the family as a social institution and the 
physical structures available for family residence. The needs of the family 
influence both architect and contractor in their endeavor to produce a 
dwelling unit best fitted for the family. On the other hand, each existing 
structure molds family life according to the original intentions of the 
architect. With a minimum of subdivisions there is a minimum of privacy. 
Small cubicles separated from each other increase the opportunities for 
privacy, but they may impede or at least discourage social gatherings of 
the entire family group. The house as a physical structure squeezes the 
life of the family into a more or less rigid pattern. Nor is it a question 
only of more or less privacy. The floor plan tends to be suggestive with 
regard to the types of activities that arc thrown together or held apart. 
A kitchen-diningroom combination or a study-bedroom combination in- 
dicates a way of life different from that in the home where such rooms 
arc separate. 

Deficiencies 

Modern family life is not ideally accommodated in existing housing 
facilities. The majority of American families are forced to live in units 
that arc not designed and built for the use to which they are put. One 
reason is simply the durability of the average dwelling. If buildings arc 
kept in use for half a century, they lose in convenience and livability not 
only by a process of physical deterioration but also by simultaneous changes 
in our habits. Large homes of the nineteenth century, with the noise and 
clatter of the kitchen removed to the end of a long hall, arc not attractive 
to the small modern family that has to get along without servants. But 
many of these structures arc still in use despite the extra work they bring 
to the housewife who may prefer a compact bungalow. 
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Houses remain but the requirements of the American family are in a 
state of rapid change. Ironically, we might cite this as a case of cultural lag 
reversed. While patterns of interaction inside the family group undergo 
all those revolutionary changes which are discussed in other chapters, the 
produas of material culture — i.e., the family dwellings available to the 
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nation — remain unmoved and obsolete. Techniques and organization in 
the housing industry are unable to catch up with habits and attitudes, 
unable to reproduce the available stock of family housing as soon as it 
becomes functionally outdated. 


Filtering-down 

On the housing market, the severe competition for family dwellings 
adapted to contemporary needs leads to a process known as “filtering- 
down.” Family homes are currently built for those who command the great- 
est purchasing power. Their particular needs attract the ingenuity of the 
architect and the solicitude of ^e contractor and the realtor. These wealthier 
groups are not only furnished with homes of modern design and equip- 
ment, but arc given a wide range in choice of location. When the city 
expands and traffic starts roaring past the family residence, and when 
developments in construction and home equipment and in the pattern of 
family life convey the slightest tinge of obsolescence to the fashionable 
sections, they arc abandoned for what arc truly “greener pastures” and are 
sold at a discount to successive groups of the less wealthy. 

As we proceed to the lower and lowest income groups, we find them 
housed in increasingly older residences. Not only arc they forced to put 
up with advancing physical deterioration of the structure and lack of 
modern plumbing and equipment, but they are also compelled to accom- 
modate diemselves to dwelling units planned for a mode of life outdated 
by decades of social change. More than that, family habits and attitudes 
do not vary on a temporal basis alone; they arc distinedy different in 
various strata of our society. Leisure time is spent differently, social enter- 
taining assumes different forms, the family members congregate in different 
rooms of the home, and the extent to which domesde service can be 
employed demands different soludons of the home design. But the further 
we descend in the hierarchy of family incomes, the more often do we en- 
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counter families which arc forced to make the best of a home planned 
for entirely different needs. 

The most striking example of this sUte of affairs is to be found in the 
Negro districts of our large cities. Stately mansions in the path of the 
expanding Negro community arc taken over, remodeled, and broken down 
into small apartments. Additional plumbing is installed wherever and how- 
ever possible, and the minimum-sized “kitchenette,” most frequently a 
single room crudely adapted to family living, takes the place of a full-sized 
home or apartment. These, to be sure, are extreme conditions, but they 
exemplify the process by which housing is supplied to those poor and 
weak in competitive power. The fact remains that only a minor section 
of the nation lives in houses which are built with the needs of the occupants 
in mind. 

Economically there is nothing wrong with this situation and it has 
become acceptable as the natural course of events. But it has helped focus 
attention on the need for “functional” family housing, i.e., residential 
construction adapted to the everyday requirements of the occupants. 


Housing for Family Needs 

Since the depression of the 1930’s attempts have been made to provide 
new home construction for the immediate use of all income levels. As far 
as the lowest are concerned, such construction has never yet been possible 
without government subsidy. Today, the housing industry is not unaware 
of the potentialities of a mass market in the middle income strata. The 
exploitation of these possibilities, however, is hampered by the necessity 
for revolutionary changes in production methods which will shift this 
section of our economy from a craftsman and small-shop basis to that of 
the large factory. Only in this way can required costs be brought down 
to the purchasing power of the middle and the lower-middle income groups. 
The process is retarded by the inertia of contractors, realtors, architects, 
masons, carpenters — in short, by the organization of the financial trans- 
actions, the production processes, and the labor force in the building trades. 
The second-hand family residence is — and will be in the future — avail- 
able on the market and will compete successfully in price and conveniences 
with the new homes built to measure. It is impossible to predict when 
the situation will be improved. 

On **FunctionaF' Architecture 

Interest in “functional architecture” dates back to the beginning of the 
twentieth century and has enabled us of today to ask the question how 
best the family residence should be designed and constructed for use. 

The interrelationship of purpose and design had been forgotten by 
an era that built for show and conspicuous consumption rather than for 
convenience and utility. In a more general sense, to be sure, architecture 
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was always “functional.” It is bound to express both the state of available 
techniques and the specific needs of any given culture*. The Greek temple, 
for instance, is not based upon a peculiar ideal of beauty but upon imitation 
of earlier wood construction and upon limitations in the means of handling 
the large marble blocks which were readily available for public and ostenta- 
tious construction. Similarly, the woodwork and the gable roof of the 
medieval house must be understood as a technique which has become 
visible and not as the offshoot of an ingenious search for the picturesque. 

In architecture, however, as well as in literature, the arts, and music, 
we have become conscious of history. Research and conservation programs 
and pictorial reproductions of the architecture of the past and of foreign 
lands have made available for esthetic enjoyment the immense vista of 
private and public buildings built of stone or wood, in bamboo or even in 
snow blocks. All this has become our common property; but for the ma- 
jority of us the social and economic and technological conditions which 
made these constructions at their time and at their proper location appear 
almost as a work of hature and necessity have faded into the background 
of consciousness. This wealth of three-dimensional constructions has lost 
social and cultural significance and appears only as a welter of fanciful 
creation and ornamentation. 

Architects become style-conscious; their attention is arrested by orna- 
mental values. To be sure, they modify construction methods according to 
more advanced techniques, but they retain ornamental features and blend 
the styles of varying periods. Willful play, however, breaks the relation 
between beauty and basic construction, and the architect concentrates his 
attention upon the facade. While his creative imagination is thus engaged 
in exterior manipulation, the core of the building is neglected and is fash- 
ioned by dull routine or possibly by a desire to provide a maximum of 
wall surface for a whimsical jumble of historical elements. 

It was the mission of modern “functional architecture” to call attention 
to the need for purposeful construction in public as well as private build- 
ings, in museums and school buildings, in office buildings and churches, 
and — last but not least — in the family residence. The reaction against 
the building history of the nineteenth century was violent and unrelenting. 
The charge of dishonesty was launched against the ostentatious and pomp- 
ous mansions of the wealthy — dishonesty, because external appearance 
had become an end in itself. There were pillars for show that did not 
support anything; there were beams in the living room faked from two- 
by-eights and by no means part of the construction. Plantation mansions 
were sometimes fancied by Northern bankers; Gothic castles, by cheap 
politicians. Neither technical necessity nor traditional symbolic values nor, 
finally, any personal affinity with either style or period determined the 
type of residence chosen for the family. On the contrary, requirements 
of style and ornament imposed decided inconveniences upon the occupants. 
Dark hallways, waste space, and useless rooms were placed inside turrets; 
or whimsical nooks and corners, crudely making their appeal for attention 
on the outside, were tacked on. And this sort of thing continues today! 
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To be sure, neither style nor ornament is entirely nonfunctional. The 
would»be palatial residences of the turn of the century, with their period 
bric-a4>rac and stunts of whimsical inventiveness, are in themselves ex- 
pressive of an era which stumbled into this maze of indiscriminate and 
somewhat barbaric appropriation of the historical past and of the “cultural” 
knick-knacks of the world. They reveal pride, possessiveness, and achieve- 
ment. They serve excellently their purpose as showpieces that cannot be 
overlooked. They dominate the landscape and the street scene rather than 
blend harmoniously into the background. They wage a war for prominence 
with their neighbors, and their lack of taste does not offend the sensitivity of 
the self-made man to whom ornaments are gadgets and who uses them in his 
own fight for prominence. (See Figure 15.) 

Functionalism in architecture, then, is strictly speaking neither new 
nor revolutionary. It has, rather, given a fresh emphasis to the purpose of 



Figure 14. The Railroad Flat (From The Evolving House) 

home construction. In line with the hedonistic values that prevail in our 
urban culture, the growing importance of leisure time and informal recrea- 
tion in the residential areas of our large cities, the disappearance of abundant 
domestic service, and the need for labor-saving and utilitarian devices, 
there has been a complete reversal in the purpose for which the family 
residence is fashioned. There has been a shift from symbolic presentation 
and conspicuous consumption toward convenience in everyday life and 
a practical arrangement of rooms and equipment for the natural flow of 
indoor activities. This is the meaning of “functional” architecture as 
proclaimed in our housing literature. 

Poverty and Economy Housing 

The lack of “functional” home construction in the past has been 
caused by poverty as well as by unwisely dissipated wealth. In the immi- 
grant sections of our metropolitan cities, particularly in New York, we 
are familiar with large apartment buildings containing so-called railroad 
flats. These consist of a row of individual rooms covering the entire long 
and narrow lot without any hall for purposes of communication. Rooms 
are strung in a line, and at remote locations they can be reached only by 
passing through the other rooms that block direct access. Such an arrange- 
ment provides a minimum of privacy and is now looked upon as a crime 
against the rules of functional design. 
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Even these apartments, so very undesirable at present, were not the 
result of negligence or lack of skill but of a situation in which the utmost 
economy was required to provide mere shelter to the masses migrating 
from abroad and from the rural hinterland into our urban communities. 
Halls were considered an unnecessary luxury because they represented a 
total loss for family living in the narrower sense. Purposes of economy 
overshadowed the purpose of providing privacy for individual rooms, for 
special home activities, or for the members of the family. Consideration of 
family functions requires a somewhat advanced standard of living and a 
willingness to accept utility rather than impressive appearance as a matter of 
primary importance. 



Figure 15. American Pseudo-Gothic 


Exaggerations 

In the heat of pioneering and intellectual zeal, the early proponents of 
functional architecture seemed often negativistic and destructive in their 
appeal to the public. They wanted to “scrap the facade” and eliminate 
“false” ornaments. A building, they insisted, should bespeak its content 
and purpose and should be built from the inside out instead of with an 
eye to ornamentation. 

These efforts were prone, in the beginning, to concentrate upon the 
elimination of false effects. Ingenuity and pleasing variety in utilitarian 
design for family living have developed slowly. There have been too 
many hasty attempts to abandon the sins of the nineteenth century by 
elimination only, by confronting us with the honesty of the blank wall, 
by furnishing us with those unimaginative “cigar boxes” or “chicken coops” 
which make us cither yawn from sheer monotony as we pass by or which 
startle us to a reaction of disgust. It is sheer folly, of course, to build resi- 
dences in which the family is meant to feel “at home” without due con- 
sideration of prevailing sentiments and traditions. Nor is it reasonable 
to assume that mere omission will necessarily create a pleasing esthetic 
effect. 

The Place for Sentiment 

The defensive reaction of the public against the rationally designed 
“machine for living” has its origin in a process which makes us associate 
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comfort and warmth and friendliness and shelter with exactly the type of 
home environment we experienced in our childhood. The older generation 
"feels cold” in a modern apartment with light wall paper, and "sloppy” 
in the scientifically designed easy chair that flatters the spine of the younger 
set. Such childhoc^ impressions, very naturally, have slowed up the general 
application of utilitarian principles to home design and equipment. Some 
of us cherish the hope of owning, one day, a Colonial house or a Cape 
Cod cottage or a log cabin with modern plumbing or one of those some- 
what indefinite high-gabled brick structures which arc not amiss in any 
American city. We may thus try to recover a feeling of security or youthful 
joy of life that is linked in our memories with such a residence — our own 
home or that of our envied companions or that of the most dignified and 
admired family in the neighborhood. 

Such preferences, we have to admit, arc often attached to superficial 
aspects of the family home. The basic structure, the floor plan in the miles 
and miles of one-family homes that extend into the periphery of our cities, 
is often monotonously the same. The contractor is well aware of the fact 
that there is economy in adherence to a limited number of model designs. 
Yet the consumer yearns for distinctive elements of "style,” for something 
different that will make the family home stick out from its environment 
with characteristic features all its own. 

At this point there is no longer any meaning in style as such. The orna- 
mental surface is reduced to a mark of identification. Paradoxically, the 
symbols of individuality arc repeated a thousand times all over the country. 
A modern cynic in the housing trade once offered to add tp the basic 
structure — which as such we might have called either "clean” or "barren,” 
according to taste — an ornamental surface which at slight additional cost 
would turn it into a residence representing the Middle Ages or antiquity, 
the Renaissance or the American frontier. The gist of the story is that style 
has lost symbolic significance; what remains is the desire for individual 
recognition and for a break in the monotony of family housing. 

Individualization and Standardization 

True individuality in a residential building must of course be expressed 
through design and construction, floor plan and equipment, and a location 
best adapted to the needs of the family that is going to fit itself into the 
house. Such individuality will be beyond the means of all but a small 
number in the higher income brackets. Nevertheless, in view of the stand- 
ardization of our routines of family life and our attitudes toward the family 
home, there is considerable likelihood that the lower and middle income 
groups will be comfortably provided for in the model designs available 
at present and probably available in the future. 

Under these circumstances, it might be well to abandon costly and 
superficial attempts at fake individuality by means of ornamental gadgets. 
We are still interested — and shall be as long as we cherish the idea and 
appreciate the economic and social values attached to individual home 
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ownership — in some sort of exterior symbol of individual identity. Fortu- 
nately, well-balanced compromises between standardization and differ- 
entiation are approached in most modern real estate developments. We are 
not disturbed any more — remembering the jumble of willful style con- 
glomerations of past decades — by private and public housing developments 
which lend the impression of unity to a neighborhood by emphasizing 
one type of structure and which may limit themselves to a small number 
of models or even to one structure repeated over and over again. 

Differentiation is achieved by landscaping, by winding street-layouts, 
by exposing various sides of the house to the street front, by the choice 
of different additions to the basic structure (such as porches, extra rooms, 
or garages), and, finally, by the selection of different covers of paint 
which — wherever the neighborhood is well planned — will be carefully 
matched. In subdivisions of this kind, our present conditions are well 
expressed with an intermingling of individualistic and collectivistic atti- 
tudes, of personal responsibility and concerted action. Although the indi- 
vidual family home is clearly identified, it takes its place in a community 
of likeminded and congenial neighbors. As we motor past these modern 
residential sections, we readily become aware of the layout of the neigh- 
borhood as a whole. There is just as much variation as we are able to 
absorb at twenty-live miles an hour. The days are past when we promenaded 
on foot and enjoyed as individual museum pieces, placed in the parklike 
environment of extensive lots, the manifestations of patrician pride and 
whimsy. 

Housing in Sacred and in Secular Society 

In certain types of sacred society tradition determines the processes of 
production as well as consumption on a more or less permanent basis. 
The cultural setting of the housing problem, consequently, is not nearly 
as complex as in the contemporary scene. Techniques and esthetic embel- 
lishments are not subject to arbitrary choice. The general culture determines 
the tools available, the purposes of home design, and the manner in which 
activities arc distributed between private and public structures. There is 
little room for inventiveness on the part of the individual builder. Customary 
procedures and construction methods arc handed down through genera- 
tions of craftsmen. 

With the beginning of industrialization this security of craftsmanship, 
embedded in the very roots of culture and serving a traditional way of life, 
was abandoned for the freedom of experimentation. Mechanical discoveries 
contributed to these developments and so did an attitude that favored 
change for the sake of improvement as well as an end in itself. Many of 
the undesirable features of family housing in the nineteenth century were 
due to the abandonment of the fetters of tradition. In this era of laisscz fairc, 
we observe a playful and highly individualized grasp of the potentialities 
of new construction methods. Simultaneously building activities were re- 
oriented toward new demands for sheltered space, particularly in growing 
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urban communities. Esthetically, the lack of cultural norms invited a rather 
chaotic play with the style elements of the historical past and their whim* 
sical adaptation for the purpose of conspicuous consumption. 

Today we find ourselves at the end of a transition period. The purpose 
of home construction is more rationally considered. The everyday comfort 
of aU family members is clearly proclaimed as the goal. The chaos of a 
confusing transition from the principles of sacred to the principles of secular 
society is being gradually replaced by purposeful design as far as the 
architects are concerned and by rational demands as far as the consumers 
are concerned. Home planning has become a matter not of tradition, not 
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Figure i 6 . Families Needing Housing in 1955 by Income Groups 


of creative expression and arbitrary appreciation, but a matter of scientific 
procedures in which different professional disciplines make their own con- 
tributions. The very fact that the purposes of home construcdon are not 
taken for granted any more but are investigated by objective survey methods 
is sufficient indication that we have advanced to the thrediold of a housing 
era that is entirely under the influence of the process of secularization pre- 
dominant in our culture. 

The Economic Setting 

The National Outlooi^ 

Whethw the American family' is adequately housed depends not only 
upon our attitudes toward the &mily home but also upon whe&er we can 
affiord adequate homes. In view of the uneven distribution (rf purdiasing 
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power the questioo will have to be answered with different income ranges 
in mind. The^ proportion of the national income that is diverted into housing 
investments is flexible. In our family budgets, the housing needs stand 
in competition with those for food, clothing, education, and other expendi- 
tures. In Swedish cities, it is quite customary to devote as much as one third 
of the entire f^ily income for the rental of a modern apartment. In the 
American family budget, the housing item is generally limited to a ^malUr 
fraction of all expenditures and also varies with status, the size of the 
family, and regional customs. Only where the standard of liv ing has 
advanced beyond the subsistence minimum is it possible to give art«»ii ti on 
to the need for more than the most primitive shelter. According to Engel’s 
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well-known law, expenditures for food arc relatively high in the lowest 
income groups, thus reducing the amount of money available for other 
items of consumption. No wonder, then, that “housing” as a movement 
that aims at certain minimum standards of privacy, plumbing, and neigh- 
borhood facilities for all citizens has only recently received public recog- 
nition. 


Housing — a Public Utility 

When we talk about “housing,” we have in mind primarily the condi- 
tion of that section in our conomaunity that is not able to obtain sanitary 
and wholesome family shelters with its own income. This is not a small 
section, nor is it a matter of a few extreme cases in the slums of our large 
cities. Under the circumstances some reformers, housing experts, poli- 
ticians, and philanthropists have gone so far as to claim that housing 
should be considered a public utility and the community should be provided 
with adequate living quarters as a matter of civic responsibility just as it 
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Housing Agencies 

Public assistance to urban housing has been offered in two ways: 

(1) The former United States Housing Authority gave loans and offered 
outright subsidies to local housing authorities for slum clearance. Small» 
well planned neighborhoods were created to replace an equal amount of 
demolished slum housing. Eligibility to occupy the new houses was limited 
according to need (i.e.) number of children, income, previous location, 
etc.) and to a certain extent also according to ability to take advantage of 
offered conveniences in the improvement of morale. Rents were adjusted 
on a sliding scale according to family income. The excess of costs over 
income was in part covered by funds of the Federal agency. 

(2) The Federal Housing Authority limited itself to the insurance of 
loans made by various credit institutions for the purchase of family resi- 
dences. This indirect means of assistance was aimed to help wide ranges 
of the middle classes, who were able to squeeze the purchase of a home 
into the family budget only on a long-term credit basis. The security of 
Federal insurance made it possible to offer loans at reasonable cost. Since 
loans were granted only when certain normative standards were met and 
on the basis of an official evaluation of the property, they contributed to 
the stabilizing of the housing market. 

In adjustment to war conditions and to postwar inflationary tendencies 
on the housing market the services of these two agencies have undergone 
various changes. Both arc at present coordinated under the National Hous- 
ing Agency. 

One of the most valuable effects of these Federal agencies has been 
their influence upon the formation of constructive local policies all over 
the nation. They have stimulated the formation of local housing author- 
ities and have influenced real estate negotiations even beyond those cases 
in which FHA loans were in order. Furthermore, they have led to the 
formation of voluntary housing associations on a local basis. These have 
made it their purpose to survey conditions in their own locality, to call 
attention to blatant needs, and to use publicity and political pressure to 
ensure constructive action on the part 01 the municipal government. 

The problem of rural housing has not been the main concern of any 
one government agency. As mentioned before, this problem is linked closely 
with the fate of the farm enterprise itself. In connection with economic 
rehabilitation or the distribution of special services, the following agencies 
have been involved: the Farm Security Administration, the Rural Resettle- 
ment Administration, and the Rural Electrification Administration. 


The Housing Emergency 

In the immediate postwar era the housing market is characterized, as 
we all know, by tremendous undersupply. Estimates of needed construction 
at fairly decent standards range all the way from ten to fifteen million 
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homes to be built yearly for a period of about ten years. At the time of 
writing, an acute emergency exists which causes families to t^e advantage 
of inadequate shelters, to double up in crowded apartments and family 
homes, or to buy homes at inflated prices in order to remain secure from 
eviction. It rets^rds the formation of families by delaying marriage. It causes 
conflict and family tension in overcrowded quarters particularly where 
different generations find themselves piled up under the same roof and 
unable to realize their often widely different interests in leisure time activ- 
ities and home arrangements.^ 

The housing emergency forces upon American families inequalities 
in standards of living which arc related neither to status nor to income 
but rather to accidental circumstances. Their general comfort depends 
upon whether they made their last move from one home to the other ten 
years, four years, or one year ago; upon whether they decided to buy a 



Figure 20. Building Activities 1900-1941 
(From American Housing; New York, Twentieth Century Fund, 1944) 


home at the right moment or decided to remain renters and were finally 
forced into purchase at a high price level. All this, again, determines the 
proportion of the family income that is frozen by housing expenditures and 
consequently also the amount of income available for other needs. 

Rent ceilings and ceiling prices for new construction on a local as well 
as Federal basis are aimed at protecting family housing budgets against 
inflationary exploitation. They are apt to cause hardships to landlords, 
however, where rents arc frozen on a fixed level while general prices rise. 
Thus the real income of property owners is artificially reduced. Sliding 
rent scales have been applied in other countries and may be proposed here 
in the future. With regard to ceilings on new construction, the old question 
arises whether excessive prices arc a necessary evil, namely, as a necessary 
incentive to building activity; or whether the present situation is due to 

1 Sec Taylor’s discussion of this, point in the previous chapter, pp. 476-477. 
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a “producers’ strike,” an artificial restriction of building activities in the 
expectancy of further rises in the price for building materials. 

Trends of Home ConstrucUon 

The present housing shortage is not the result of a merely temporary 
emergency. It is fundamentally due to the organization of building activ- 
ities, the marketing of the product, and the structure of available labor. 

Ever since the boom of the 1920’s, the construction of family residences 
has not caught up with the demand for replacement, not to speak of the 
need for additional homes to accommodate the still growing number of 
families. Before the depression, the real estate market flourished on a spec- 
ulative basis. From basic materials to finished product, demand stimulated 
the price level. Homes were bought not for need but for investment. It 
seemed wise to borrow money to finance the purchase of a home because 
its resale value would rise in the immediate future. 

After the crash of 1929 careless methods of financing caught up with 
the consumer. With revolutionary changes in the income structure of the 
middle classes, millions of mortgages were foreclosed. Homes had to be 
sold or refinanced. Building activities shrank to a minimum and have 
never recovered. The replacement of obsolescent homes has always been 
inadequate, and today the problem is compounded by the accumulation 
of doubled-up families from depression days and by the excessive marriage 
and birth rates accompanying the war. 

War Housing 

In connection with the war boom, before as well as after Pearl Harbor, 
emergency housing became a necessity in those communities where war 
plants were located and where the additional labor force had to be some- 
how acconunodated. Federal and municipal subsidies were accepted with 
great hesitation only. Local businessmen feared that any extension of avail- 
able facilities might lead to a complete slump of property values in the 
community once the hastily assembled labor force dispersed again from 
the production centers to their place of origin. The shock of the last 
depression still affected the reactions of the businessman as well as the 
politician. Thus emergency housing was provided only under restrictive 
regulations. Priorities were limited. No action was taken until actual 
misery prevailed in trailer camps and in the single men’s districts where 
members of the labor force spent lonely years without being able to have 
their families join them at their place of work. In many cases, emergency 
housing was constructed under Ae proviso that it be demountable or of 
suflSciently scanty quality not to affect die real estate market after the war. 

No wonder then that we are now more crowded than ever before, 
that we are unable to continue the process of demolishing substandard 
housing, that we have to double up and pay a larger percentage of our 
income for housing needs. 
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Some of the difiSculties of the immediate emergency are going to abate 
in the near future. Uncertainty about price developments, which are de- 
cisively influenced by ceilings or their abandonment, is apt to disappear 
and the contractor will be better able to visualize the risks he entails in 
building. At the same time various bottlenecks in the form of missing 
parts and materials — which today may hold up construction at any 
point — will also have been cleared up. There remains the very elementary 
question, however, whether the costs of construction will ever again be 
reduced to a level where the money available in our family budgets for 
housing expenditures will command facilities as ample as those which 
characterized the living quarters of our grandparents or of those who 
bought a house in the twenties. 

The Prospect of Housing Economics 

We have to anticipate costs in the future which will reduce the space 
available for the individual family. We shall be compensated, on the other 
hand, by improved equipment which will to a certain extent alleviate the 
strain imposed upon us in the compact little family home. The reason for 
this expectation lies in the fact that the building process is still arrested at a 
stage of individual construction, that labor in the building industries operates 
on a craftsman basis. The advantages of industrial mass production, which 
are so obvious in the production of modern home equipment, cannot as yet 
be applied to the family residence itself. 

The prospect that “prefabrication” will pull us out of this dilemma 
is not rosy, according to the judgment of housing experts, engineers, and 
architects. Prefabrication is based upon a shorter amortization period than 
that applied to the sturdier home of individual construction. To make 
it worth while for the consumer to buy a prefabricated house with a much 
shorter length of life, costs would have to be reduced to a much greater 
extent than we can hope for in the immediate future, in spite of the de- 
velopment of new materials and new, methods of unit construction. 

We arc confronted here with a vicious circle. Great cost reductions 
can be expected only if prefabrication can proceed on a mass basis. We as 
consumers are hesitant, on the other hand, to accept prefabricated housing 
on more than an experimental basis. Our city ordinances prohibit the 
placing of prefabricated housing on the more desirable sites available in 
the community. Real estate lacks experience in handling the new product. 
Labor employed in the building industries joins the more conservative 
forces because the reshuffling from piece construction to factory work 
would entail difficulties in individual adjustment and, locally, the danger 
of temporary or even permanent unemployment. 

The prospects, then, are uncertain at present. It is not impossible, how- 
ever, that the future home of the Anaerican family will differ essentially 
from the accommodations of the past. It will be smaller and better equipped. 
We shall probably be more ready to change quarters in order to adapt 
ourselves to varying needs at different phases of the family cycle. For 
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some time to come, the housing item in the family budget will assume 
a relatively large proportion. All these effects will be felt much less by those 
who acquired a home in the past under different circumstances. 


The Private Outloo\ 

The selection of a home presents a most important step in the life of 
the family. More is involved than in any other economic transaction. The 
family residence, its size and shape and location, should be chosen with 
the greatest care because it is bound to determine the way of life which 
the family is going to pursue. To put it somewhat differently; as you look 
around on the real estate market you are bargaining not only for one 
definite thing but for a whole bundle of things. You are bargaining for 
pleasant and easily prepared breakfasts in the morning, for sound sleep 
at night, for cheerful hours in good company in the evening, for a min- 
imum of interference of your own activities with those of the other family 
members. You are, in short, bargaining for an environment in which your 
personaUty can thrive and where the family unit can develop to the best 
interest of parents as well as offspring. 

These various purposes, woven into the intricate currents of family 
interaction, should be kept in mind even where we are concerned pri- 
marily with the economic aspects of the, choice. The purchase of a home 
cannot be looked upon only as an investment. The lease of an apartment 
cannot be taken for a shrewd way of getting out of the responsibilities 
involved in home ownership. We must therefore scrutinize briefly how 
the individual family fits itself into the network of economic relationships 
on the housing market. 


Home Ownership — When Is It Sound? 

Whether home ownership is sound is a question that has been raised 
and thoroughly discussed in the recent literature. It has been pointed out, 
also, that the question should rather be; When is home ownership sound? 
In view of the great variety of family situations and market conditions 
that have to be met, there is no absolute answer. 

The desirabihty of home ownership has been stressed frequently be- 
cause of its effects upon responsible citi2xnship. It has been pointed out 
that it is apt to develop the appreciation of values centered around a stable 
family life, continuous gainful employment, and participation in com- 
munity affairs. As a local taxpayer, the home owner is bound to follow 
with interest the course of local policies. He attends the school district 
meetings to weigh carefully the benefits resulting from additional prop- 
erty taxes for the education of his own children or those of his neighbors. 
Otlier tax assessments for local improvements such as sewerage, highways, 
and parks also strike home because they affect the pocket book, not neces- 
sarily in terms of immediate outlays only but also because neighborhood 
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improvements are going to be . reflected in the value of the individual 
proi^y. Home ownership is the source of “grass roots” democracy. The 
family shares in the benefits and in the setback's that befall the community 
at large. 

This argument, to be sure, must be launched with caution. It has been 
used recklessly in the past. It has been used to tie labor down to a certain 
location in such a manner as to render it defenseless against exploitative 
wage arrangements. The idea of home ownership with all its sentimental 
overtones has been sold to families of low income who were not able to 
meet the necessary payments and actually to step from the stage of con- 
tract buying into the blessed state of clear ownership. Home ownership is 
apt to appeal to families of all strata of our society in times of expanding 
industrial activities and employment opportunities. During boom times, 
however, the purchasing contracts are written on a speculative basis at 
price levels that are unduly high. When a depression comes, it is impossible 
to live up to the financial commitments that were entered upon when 
things looked bright on the labor market. Buying a house means for most 
American families entering upon a flnancial program that will continue 
far into the future through the height of inflation as well as through the 
trough of economic depression. 

Home ownership, then, is not sound for most of us during certain 
stages of the business cycle. If we buy on contract, we have to consider 
carefully how our commitments will fit into the future of the housing 
market. Unfortunately, the wise thing is to buy in the depre^ion when 
nobody has any money anyway, and let the temptation pass us by while 
our incomes are riding high on the crest of the industrial boom. 

Needless to say, sound home ownership can be based only on prospects 
of a more or less steady income. Periods of unemployment arc apt to delay 
payments and to endanger not only ownership but also the investments 
of the past. The monthly installments of the purchasing contract have to 
be aj'ranged not with maximum incomes, not with average incomes, but 
with minimum incomes in mind if the threat of mortgage foreclosure is 
to be avoided. 

The Housing Item in the Family Budget 

Even if we do not consider the catastrophic possibility of mortgage 
foreclosure and eviction, the amount of money spent for housing will be 
reflected in all other items of the budget. Every dollar that goes into 
housing expenditures will not be available for other necessities or luxuries, 
for educational advancement or travel or car or vacations. 

There is a rough estimate that in the purchase of a home <he total 
amount should never exceed twice the average yearly income available for 
family expenditures. This is a rule which cannot be adhered to with too 
much rigidity. There are situations, like the present, where home purchase 
is the only means of guaranteeing the family a roof over its head. Allow- 
ance will have to be made for emergencies. The commitment at a time 
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of urgent need, however, will have to be paid for in later years, and the 
standard of living of the family will be affected forever after by the un- 
fortunate need for a residence just as the calamity of a housing shortage 
strikes. 

Some families may plan their entire leisure-time activities around the 
family home. For that reason, expenditures for commercial entertainment 
may be low. Some families may forego the expenses of higher education for 
their children. For some families, the home may be their hobby. It would 
be wrong to set rigid limits on what housing expenditures should be. 
There are other families who make unusually little use of their home: they 
may want books and classical records, they may want to take advantage 
of educational facilities and may like to travel, or they may simply like 
to eat so well and to entertain so frequently that these habits cut heavily 
into the budget. They will have to be careful in their decisions about 
housing and stay well below the two-year-salary formula which is after 
all a maximum rather than a normal rate. 

Home Ownership as an End in Itself 

The ambition for home ownership is part of the American heritage. 
From pioneer days, from the days of large-scale immigration, it has been 
the dream of innumerable families to establish themselves on a piece of 
land of their own and to build their own house. There seems to be some 
intangible rvalue in home ownership as such. It conveys a feeling of eco- 
nomic security, and the very fact that a certain residential structure stands 
forever available for family use, that nobody has the right to remove the 
family from its shelter, and that the memories of the family history will 
be closely linked to the home gives it a symbolic value that cannot easily 
be estimated in dollars and cents. If there is a willingness to accept economic 
sacrifices for the sake of emotional satisfactions, no outsider is justified or 
even competent to decide whether under such circumstances home owner- 
ship is sound. How much a person is willing to pay for the feeling of 
owning a home is a blunt fact that cannot be analyzed any further in terms 
of rational economic calculations. 

Does Home Ownership Pay? 

The abundant pamphlet literature on home ownership, on the other 
hand, frequently suggests that home ownership may be looked upon as an 
advantageous economic proposition. “You pay on the house just as you 
pay rent,” so runs the customary argument, “but then at the end you own 
something; it is not all thrown out of the window.” This argument, which 
treats home ownership as a saving device and investment, has to be taken 
with a grain of salt. It is not entirdy false; but it would be wrong to assume 
that the monthly payments on the house represent so much saving nor 
would it be correct to forget the many hidden costs involved in home 
ownership in addition to the monthly payments on the contract. 
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While you pay for the house, it is being “amortized,” and that means 
that it is being “used up.” Depreciation may proceed at different rates. 
Whether you make a good buy or a bad one depends upon the speed 
with which the resale value decreases. Under no circumstances can the 
father hope to buy a home which will permit him to save for the end of 
his occupational career the amount of money that is being paid for the 
house. Short-term ownership and early resales on a seller’s market may 
occasionally yield profits. The average home owner, however, is not neces- 
sarily out for a smart deal. He wants to live in a house and he has to pay 
for the occupancy. Whether he comes out in the long run with a better 
balance sheet of costs on the one hand and services on the other, is a 
question that requires detailed analysis in each individual case. 

Consumer-purchaser studies have revealed that the home owner, as 
compared to the renter of the same income level, generally carries some- 
what higher expenses. He also generally lives in a somewhat better house. 
There are hidden costs which tend to create the impression that home 
ownership is necessarily more profitable than a rental lease. The following 
are items that arc often forgotten at the purchase of a family residence: 

(1) Taxes 

(2) Assessments 

(3) Heating 

(4) Water, light, and other utilities 

(5) Repairs and other maintenance 

(6) Labor used in upkeep and “fixing” things 

(7) Depreciation 

The last item is difficult to estimate because it depends upon the housing 
market in the far future, the solidity of the structure, the progress of 
“functional” obsolescence, and changes in the desirability of the neighbor- 
hood for residential purposes. 

Under the circumstances it would be shortsighted to make an unqualified 
plea for home ownership as such. On the contrary, it may be wise to lean 
backward, in view of the way in which the American dream of “the little 
white house with the picket-fence” has been exploited by advertising and 
promotion literature. 

Home Ownership as Responsibility 

Quite apart from the type of house we buy and quite apart from the 
details of the purchasing contract, home ownership as such constitutes a 
challenge and a responsibility that arc not desirable for everybody. Without 
the investment of occasional family labor in repair and maintenance, with- 
out anybody in the family who likes to “tinker’" and who can swing a 
hammer, home ownership may after a few years become a source of irri- 
tation. Door knobs will be coming off, and nobody knows what to do with 
them. The plumbing gets clogged up or the cesspool is filled to the brim 
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and a new one has to be excavated. The house may be sagging, but the 
owners may be unable to diagnose the situation and take adequate measures. 
For the uninitiated these dramatic emergencies mean repairs and repairs 
again. He will have no control over the final bill because he does not know 
what is amiss and whether the crew is actually working or just marking 
time while labor costs are running up. Indeed, home ownership is not every' 
body’s business.There are those who make money by buying a house and 
remodeling it and selling it again on the market in improved condition. 
This, naturally, has nothing to do with home ownership. It means a part- 
time job in the housing business. 


Home Ownership and Occupational Mobility 

Home ownership defeats its end when the head of the family is not 
definitely settled with his occupational work in the community in which he 
happens to reside at a given time. He may buy and sell again, particularly 
if residences desirable for family living are not available for rent. He may 
come out even if he buys and sells on the same market. He may gain if 
the price trend is favorable; he may lose if it is unfavorable. But the average 
family father is no skilled operator on the real estate market. The family’s 
standard of living is made dependent upon price fluctuations which the 
household head cahnot foresee. It is doubtful whether the destiny of the 
individual family should be tied up with the hazards of an exceedingly 
unreliable market situation. Some will gain and others will lose. The 
responsible father will want to avoid risks that may force him into peonage 
for the rest of his life. 


Home Ownership and the Family Cycle 

Unfortunately the costs of home ownership tend to be highest when 
other financial responsibilities burden the family budget. It is seldom 
entered upon at an early age because a certain amount of security in the 
occupational career will have to be obtained first. Then the house is seldom 
paid for when expenditures for education and for social activities reach 
their peak in the family history. It is at this time, as a matter of fact, that 
the physical deterioration of the structure starts raising the maintenance 
costs. When finally the house is paid for and owned clear and when only 
taxes and maintenance have to be considered, the family cycle already 
draws close to its end. The children, by that time, have become inde- 
pendent. The house may have outgrown its usefulness. It may be too large 
for the aging couple, and the neighborhood in which it stands may no 
longer serve the needs of the occupants. 
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Buying vs. Renting 

A minority only of all American families live in rented houses or apart- 
ments. Home ownership increases with income and morale. In many sec- 
tions of our society, home ownership is a symbol of respectability and re- 
sponsible citizenship. Home ownership is desirable, therefore, from the 
viewpoint both of die individual and of the community as a whole. Like- 
wise, it is important to point out that unwise commitments to home owner- 
ship are neither beneficial to the individual family nor to the community 
which has to cope with symptoms of maladjustment and social disorgan- 
ization that may be caused by those who have overstepped their financial 
abilities in this all too adventurous field of conspicuous consumption. 



1920 1923 1950 1935 1940 

Figure 21. Building of Single-Family and Multiple Units i920~i940 
(From American Housing; New York, Twentieth Century Fund, 1944) 

Renting and apartment house living, although more frequent in urban 
centers and in areas of disorganization and high mobility, do not necessarily 
imply lack of attachment to the family abc^e. Attitudes toward renting 
and buying are dependent upon tradition. In New York City, the center 
of wide-spread apartment housing and the homestead of European tra- 
ditions, children are reared in one and the same apartment. There are 
many home owners, on the other hand, who move from house to house 
with gradually advancing or receding career and with the specific require- 
ments of the various phases of the family cycle. There arc few who arc 
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able to realize the dream of the family home as a lasting center for a family 
unit covering its history from the birth of the first child to the solitude of 
the old and retired couple. Yet the dream may be worth fighting for, re- 
lentlessly and with ever-renewed optimism. It is part of the American 
tradition. 


The Family’s Home Adjustment 

A house is not necessarily a home. It is a physical structure that may 
be designed for purposes of family residence. But if we talk about a home 
we have in mind not only the physical structure as such but also the manner 
in which the members of the family or the household have adjusted to it. 
In popular usage, the term “home” is burdened with evaluative connota- 
tions and means something like “a constructive family environment suit- 
able for the rearing of children.” As a matter of fact, the term is often used 
in such a manner as to exclude the possibility of any such thing as a bad 
“home.” In the following discussion we shall try to keep ourselves detached 
from evaluations, but we shall include the interaction pattern of the family 
members and their adjustment to the physical structure. 

What is the process of home adjustment? The answer involves an 
analysis of the relationship between the four walls, the interior subdivisions, 
and the equipment, on the one hand, and the interrelated or individualized 
family activities on the other. Here we are delving into the sociological 
aspects of “functional architecture” in the field of residential housing. 

We want to know what aspects of the physical structure and what 
aspects of the family are conducive to lack of friction. Both groups of 
aspects cooperate in the constitution of a home as we have defined the 
term. Both may be the source of maladjustment, and both may be instru- 
mental in bringing about improvements in the home situation. We can 
make recommendations for the choice of a more suitable family residence, 
we may suggest the remodeling of certain parts of the present house, or 
we may recommend changes in the use of the house that will eliminate 
or mitigate friction or maladjustment. 

As a guide we have developed a check-list of possible sources of friction 
that may arise in the process of home adjustment (see Table lo). This 
list may be used in questionnaire form or as a guide for interviews and the 
collection of case studies. More important, with the purpose of this text 
in mind, it can be used by the individual family in the search for a home. 
It may serve as an instrument that will oiler a fairly good evaluation of the 
functional advantages and disadvantages that may be expected from 
the purchase or the rental of any variety of. dwelling units available on 
the market. It may be used, further, in the diagnosis of a residence in 
which the family may be at present located. Suggestions for either remodel- 
ing or a rearrangement of family activities may be the outcome of the use 
of the check-list. 
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TABLE 10 

Check-list of Inconveniences Found in Homes 
Meals 

1. Are you unduly crowded at mealtimes? 

a. every day ( ) 

b. special occasions ( ') 

2. Are you apt to interfere with other activities when you set the table? 

a. kitchen work ( ) 

b. recreation or study ( ) 

3. Is the distance too far between the dining table and the place where you prepare your 

food? ( ) 

4. Have you had difficulties in clearing out the odors after meals? ( ) 

Hygiene 

5. Do you find the bathroom (shower, toilet) inadequate in regard to 

a. size 

1. for toilette and dressing ( ) 

2. for housework ( ) 

b. location 

1. consider accessibility ( ) 

2. consider spread of noise ( ) 

c. heating ( ) 

d. noise insulation ( ) 

e. ventilation ( ) 

6. Does the family's morning toilette and dressing interfere with 

a. kitchen work ( ) 

b. breakfast ( ) 

c. other members’ toilette ( ) 

7. Is the bathroom equipment (shower, toilet) unsausfactory because of 

a. lack of bathtub ( ) 

b. lack of wash basin ( ) 

c. lack of outlets for light ( ) 

d. lack of shelves ( ) 

e. lack of medicine chest ( ) 

Sleeping 

8. Have you felt any inconvenience from the fact that you have not been able to provide 
separate sleeping rooms for 

a. the parents ( ) 

b. the children of opposite sex ( ) 

c. children of very different age ( ) 

9. Has there been any inconvenience in the arrangement of sleeping places in rooms which in 

daytime are mainly used as living room, dining room, kitchen, etc.? ( ) 

10. Have you missed the opportunity, because of size, to use any of the bedrooms in daytime 
for another purpose such as for a children's playroom, a study, etc.? ( ) 

IT. Has there been any inconvenience due to the necessity of passing through a room in which 
somebody sleeps, either early in the morning or late at night? ( ) 

12. Does the lack of direct access from the bedrooms to bathroom or kitchen cause any diffi- 
culty? ( ) 

13. Are you crowded for dressing space in any of the bedrooms? ( ) 

14. Does the placement of doors or windows in the bedrooms hinder an otherwise desirable 

furniture arrangement? ( ) 

15. Is the sleep of anybody dismrbed by 

a. noise from the street 


( ) 
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TABLE 10 (continued) 


b. noiie from neig^tbots , ( ) 

c. noise from other rooms in the home 

1. bedrooms too close to kitchen, bathroom, or living room ( ) 

2. generally bad insulation « ( ) 

16. Has there been any disadvantage in the necessity of climbing stairs to the bedrooms for 

a. small children ( ) 

b. ailing adults ( ) 

17. Are the light arrangements for dressing in the bedrooms unsatisfactory because of inadequate 

a. window placement ( ) 

b. outlets for artificial light ( ) 

18. Are you dissatisfied with the ventilation of your bedrooms? ( ) 

19. Is your bedroom-closet space inadequate in regard to 

a. size ( ) 

b. location ( ) 

c. number ( ) 

d. equipment ( ) 

Housework 

20. Arc there times when your kitchen work is interfered with by other activities, such as play, 

hobby, eating, washing, hanging around, etc.? ( ) 

21. Do you feel the kitchen is too small 

a. as an all-day center for your housekeeping activities ( ) 

b. for others to help you with your kitchen work ( ) 

c. for others to keep you company while you work ( ) 

22. Are you annoyed because the kitchen is badly insulated in regard to 

a. noise ( ) 

b. odors ( ) 

23. Is your kitchen work made difficult by insufficient or badly located 

a. windows ( ) 

b. artificial light ( } 

c. ventilation ( ) 

24. Is the kitchen badly located 

a. as a center for general house cleaning 

1. consider stairs . ( ) 

2. consider trespassing ( ) 

3. consider distance ( ) 

b. in relation to the entrance door ( ) 

c. in relation to the bathroom ( ) 

d. in relation to the laundry, etc. ( ) 

e. for the supervision of children ( ) 

25. Is your work in the kitchen made difficult by cupboards or drawers that are inadequate in 
regard to 

a. size ( ) 

b. location ( ) 

c. number ( ) 

d. equipment ( ) 

26. Is your work in the kitchen made difficult by inadequate equipment in regard to 

a. storage of perishable food ( ) 

b. work space ( ) 

c. stove ( ) 

d. location of sink, stove, and work space in relation to each other ( ) 

e. garbage disposal ( ) 

27. Do you feel urgent need for more storage space outside the kitchen, such as basement, 

attic, etc.? ( ) 

28. Is your housework strained by inadequate 

a. laundry facilities 


( ) 
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TABLE 10 {continued) 


b. opportunities to dry your laundry ( ) 

c. space to iron your laundry ( ) 

29. Are the heating facilities inconvenient because 

a. you have to carry fuel ( ) 

b. it is hard to start the fire ( ) 

c. the living room is underheated ( ) 

d. the bathroom is underheated ( ) 

e. the bedrooms are underheated ( ) 

30. Arc you severely inconvenienced by lack of hot water? ( ) 

31. Do you miss adequate garage or parking facilities? ( ) 


Children * 

32. Have you missed the opportunity of providing for your children 


a. a room of their own ( ) 

b. a specially furnished corner for play, hobby, or study ( ) 

33. Have you missed a place to leave your infant unsupervised in the open air, such as bal- 
cony, porch, or yard? ( ) 

34. Have you felt the disadvantage of being unable to provide for your children 

a. an easily supervised space for play or study at home ( ) 

b. an easily supervised place in the open air, right outside your home ( ) 

c. a play space where they can be as noisy and careless as they want to be ( ) 

d. open-air play space in park or playground ( ) 

c. nursery school facilities ( ) 

f. participation in clubs, etc. ( ) 

g. supervision when you have to leave home ( ) 

h. company of other children their own age ( ) 

35. Have you had difficulties in making adequate arrangements in case of illness in regard to 

a. isolation ( ) 

b. supervision from the kitchen in daytime ( ) 

c. supervision from the bedroom at night ( ) 


Leisure 

36. Have you felt the desire for an extra room to which somebody might want to retire from 


the general living room in order to 

a. study ( ) 

b. concentrate on a hobby ( ) 

c. establish a workshop ( ) 

d. be undisturbed by radio or listen to it alone ( ) 

37. Could you provide for the above activities by increasing the size of the following rooms 

a. living room ( ) 

b. kitchen ( ) 

c. bedroom ( ) 

d. dining room or dinette ( ) 

e. utility space such as basement, garage, etc. ( ) 

38. Have you been inconvenienced in the living room by noise due to 

a. insufficient insulation against neighbors ( ) 

b. insufficient insulation between rooms ( ) 

c. lack of doors ( « ) 

39. Have you been inconvenienced by the necessity of passing through the living room in com- 
municating between the kitchen, bedroom, bathroom, etc.? ( ) 

40. Have you been unable to place enough furniture in the living room or to arrange it ade- 
quately because of 

a. limited size 

b. inconvenient location of doors ( ) 

c. insufficient or badly located light plugs ( ) 
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TABLE 10 {continued) 

41. Have you missed a comparatively private space out of doors for your leisure dme, such as 

a balcony, porch, or pleasant and isolated back yard? ( ) 

Social Uje 

42. When the parents have visitors in the evening, docs it interfere with other members of the 


family in their 

a. recreation ( ) 

b. study ( ) 

c. bedtime ( ) 

43. Would you like to let your children bring home friends, if only 

a. you had an additional room ' ( ) 

b. the living room, kitchen, bedroom, or dinette were larger ( ) 

44. When you entertain visitors in the evening 

a. are you crowded at mealtimes ( ) 

b. do you therefore refrain from serving meals ( ) 

c. do you therefore refrain from inviting visitors ( ) 

d. are you annoyed by having to stay in the same room after dinner ( ) 

45. When you have visitors in the evening, do you have to be careful in regard to noise 

a. for the sake of your neighbors ( ) 

b. for the sake oi your sleeping children ( ) 

46. Do you often feel the inconvenience of not being able to accommodate overnight 

guests? ( ) 

47. Is the room in which you entertain convenient to the entrance door, making it unnecessary 

for visitors to cross rooms that arc used for other purposes? ( ) 

48. Have you been dissatisfied with the entrance to your home, because of 

a. lack of lighting ( ) 

b. lack of shelter against rain ( ) 

49. Has there been any disadvantage in the necessity of climbing stairs to reach the entrance 
of your home, for 

a. small children ( ) 

b. ailing adults ( ) 

Location 

50. Is there any inconvenience in the distance from your home to 

a. occupational work ( ) 

b. schools ( ) 

c. playgrounds ( ) 

d. friends and relatives ( ) 

c. shopping ( ) 

f. movies ( ) 

g. club meetings ( ) 


A Difficult Choice 

The young couple that stand at the beginning of their family career 
have to choose from a tremendous variety of housing conditions. Super- 
ficially, we talk about one-bedroom, two-bedroom, and three-bedroom units, 
and often the young couple are satisfied in the loginning to step into any 
shelter which they can afford and which is not clearly too smaU for their 
needs. In the selection pf the family home, however, much more is involved 
than the appropriation of so many square feet, of sheltered space. 

Somehow, in talking about the American family and about the American 
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home, we go on the assumption that there is such a thing as a standard 
family type from which individual cases may deviate as exception only. 
Actually, American family and home life is composed of widely divergent 
and even sharply contrasting patterns. There is no such thing as the 
American home other than in terms of a crude and most inaccurate ab- 
straction. Wherever research or personal experience leads us into contaa 
with a large number of family homes, we may be surprised how little 
they have in common. 

This is particularly true if we focus attention upon the process of home 
adjustment, which may vary both according to family attitudes and ac- 
cording to the physical structure of the residence. Moreover, the financial 
arrangements leading to the possession of the family home may vary 
greatly and — as we have seen — thereby affect the rest of the family budget 
and the standard of living. 

Location and the Family Cycle 

Americans are marrying today at a younger age than has been the case 
for many decades and before they are quite ready to settle down to the 
task of child rearing. Young couples tend to look for quarters close to the 
center of the city partly because they appreciate proximity to their places 
of work and to places of commercial entertainment and partly because 
low rentals in limited dwelling units may make it possible to save for the 
down payment on their future house. After a few years the young family 
settles down at the periphery of the city in a subdivision consisting of new 
homes that attract other families just about beginning to raise their chil- 
dren. In another few years the streets and backyards in this district will 
be filled with roaming children. In a few more, they will be sipping their 
ice cream sodas in the corner drugstore. Common experiences in such 
neighborhoods, where the phases of many family cycles run parallel, are 
apt to create a feeling of attachment to the district, which becomes sprinkled 
with acquaintances and friends of long standing. This pattern of planting 
the home in a new environment and growing up together with a gradually 
stabilizing community comes perhaps closest to what we have in mind 
when we mention the American family home. This pattern, however, is 
by no means the only one. 

The neighborhood in which the family settles down may undergo 
changes while the children are growing up. It may lose desirability for 
family living. In the past, there were few guarantees for the stabilization 
of neighborhood qualities, and even today conditions are not foolproof 
either in the modern housing project or in the carefully zoned high-class 
residential district. Where the city extends rapidly, families will be forced 
to move repeatedly in order to retain a desirable house and congenial 
neighborhood conditions. The family may not be financially able to do 
so or may prefer to stay in order to permit the children to remain in the 
same school or in contact with an established playground. The fsunily 
father will often have to make difficult decisions between varying financial 
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and functional advantages and disadvantages. We must also consider the 
situation of the older couple. They may be living — after the children 
have left home — in a house too large for their needs, in a neighborhood 
which has lost its original meaning and to which they are attached by 
memory rather than by present requirements. They may consider moving 
closer to the center of the city once more. 

Housing conditions may roughly approximate the above cycle. Deviations 
are probably frequent. There are children in the city streets and in the 
urban fringe. There are adolescents in the slums and in the staid middle- 
class neighborhood. The individual family may be higher in status and 
morale than its neighborhood, or it may be lower; on the road of seeking 
admittance to a better environment, or sinking to a lower level. Economic 
success or misfortune may determine the attitude toward the family home; 
it may be looked upon as an achievement, as the fulfillment of long- 
harbored ambitions, or as a comedown, in an environment to be loathed 
and contemptuously sneered at. And any urban environment contains 
families with mixed attitudes about the home base. 

Structure and the Family Cycle 

In most cases, the home is intended to serve the needs of the family 
through successive phases of the family cycle. It has to be large enough 
to accommodate the time of maximum requirements, when the children 
approach adulthood, and it has to be easily manageable when the children 
leave to establish homes of their own. The residence may be planned at 
an early stage for gradual additions. There may be sufiicient rooms to pro- 
vide private bedroom-study combinations for all the children^ and these 
rooms may be converted to other uses at later phases of the family cycle. 
On the other hand, many families will be obliged to economize during the 
period of maximum needs in order to have funds for educational and 
other expenditures. 

The main idea the father of a family should have in mind is that there 
will have to be compromise. There is no such thing as an ideal house for 
the middle-class or lower-class American family. Certain needs will have 
to be sacrificed for the sake of others. There are homes which provide a 
maximum of privacy to the individual members of the family, and others 
which are designed with emphasis upon the common living room space. 
The family will have to decide whether individualized activities or common 
gatherings shall be given preference. 

The home may be looked upon as a makeshift city dormitory, compen- 
sated for by investment in and care for a family summer home; or the 
family may make its home its hobby and sacrifice other luxury items in 
the budget. The home may be pleasantly located for the enjoyment of the 
summer months, with certain inconveniences to bear in the winter, or it 
may be comfortable all through the year but not too well located for the 
enjoyment of out-door activities in the backyard or wider surroundings. 
Tlk home may be designed to accommodate the needs of the father, who 
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may want a study on the main floor while the children are crowded up- 
stairs for sleeping accommodations. It may be a home which favors the 
mother with a commodious kitchen, laundry, and utility room but with 
economy applied to the living room-dining room unit. Within a given 
rental or purchasing price, the family cannot have everything. If it is to 
be a home for the children with the living room practically turned into 
a nursery, then the parents will find themselves frustrated in their wish 
for privacy and entertaining. 

Frequently the selection of a home is made with only one thing in 
mind: to avoid the greatest inconvenience experienced in present quarters. 
To meet the challenge requires intelligence as well as imagination: to pass 
in review, when selecting the family residence, the entire range of home 
activities and to consider their adaptability to a given physical structure. 

The, Contribution of Design and Equipment 

The market at present is swamped with housing pamphlets, books, and 
magazines which leave most families unsatisfied with the quarters they 
occupy. We have come a long way in our ability to provide through “func- 
tionaP design a floor plan that will make the family feel at home. In order 
not to be misled in the appreciation of different alternatives of design, it 
may be wise to define clearly what design and equipment can do and cannot 
do for the family. 

The total floor space which the family commands within its budget is by 
and large delimited. An old structure, of course, will yield more space than 
a more recent one at the sam^ price. We have to make up our mind whether 
we want to contend with a somewhat obsolete structure in perhaps not 
quite so good a neighborhood or whether we want to take advantage of 
the low maintenance costs of a modern structure and the optimistic spirit 
pervading a subdivision of new homes. This consideration will more or 
less decide how much total floor space we shall have available. Then comes 
the question of whether we favor privacy or space in the home. Do we 
want fewer but larger rooms, or more rooms at the cost of size? No skillful 
design can give us both spaciousness and privacy at the same time. 

In viewing the manner in which the rooms are connected with each 
other, i.e., in considering the floor plan proper, we have to keep an eye on 
three things: transportation difficulties, the need for noise insulation, and 
readiness of communication between rooms related to each other by the 
nature of the activities that will be assigned to them. 

Most modern families will want to have the dining space close to the 
kitchen in order to cut down on labor in connection with the setting of 
the table and the serving of food. Great attention is given at present to the 
breakfast nook in the kitchen. It saves transportation in the serving of 
informal meals in the routine of everyday life. While domestic service was 
readily available, there was an advantage in a long distance between 
kitchen and dining room because it kept the noise of the work space 
separate from the dining table and the living room. 
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Close proximity of activities invites mutual interference. This concerns 
not only the clatter of dishwashing immediately after meals; it is just 
as relevant with regard to the relation of sleeping quarters and bathroom 
to each other. They should be close in order to accommodate a smooth 
funaioning of the dressing and washing routine in the morning. As sleep- 

Desirasle Apartment Characteristics 
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Figure 22. Inconveniences and Conveniences in Design 


(From *'Rent to Space,** by B. J. Harrison, H. D. Whitney, and Clocthiel Woodward; Archie 
tectural Forum, July, 1936) 


ing and toilet activities of the family members overlap, however, irritation 
may be caused if the noise of flushing and the drawing of a bath penetrates 
into adjacent sleeping quarters. 

In modern structures the rigidity of the alternative between convenient 
proximity and the avoidance of noise interference is broken down to a 
certain extent by insulation techniques. In the older structures, however, 
the floor plan should be studied carefully with both alternatives in mind. 
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The ideal arrangement of communications would make each individual 
room accessible directly to hall and entrance door without making the 
crossing of other rooms necessary. This cannot always be accomplished. 
Space is expensive and cannot be readily wasted on communications that 
are not absolutely necessary. Doors are generally desirable, but an excess 
of doors embarrasses the family by lack of wall space against which larger 
pieces of furniture can be placed. 

To decide whether the flow of traffic is adequately arranged for by the 
architect, it will be necessary to imagine the home activities of the family 
fitted into the floor plan. For instance, one must anticipate whether there 
will be irritation because the living room has been placed directly at the 
entrance door so that neither kitchen nor dining room nor any of the 
bedrooms can be reached without crossing the common living room space. 
There are freak solutions, where a bedroom is accessible only through the 
kitchen or through another bedroom, or where the dining room is placed 
behind the kitchen. How much of this cross-routing of traffic will be ac- 
ceptable will differ with the individual family. 

There remains the decision, which in most cases runs parallel to the 
choice between an old or a modern structure, whether expenditures should 
go for space rather than modern equipment or vice versa. Where space 
requirements are urgent, as in families with many children, preference 
may be given to number and size of available rooms. Modern equipment, 
however, is a temptation to the housewife; and if proper arrangements 
can be made and the family members can be circumspect with regard to 
each other, or if there is a minimum requirement for privacy, a more 
compact home may be chosen in which an efficient setup of equipment 
makes life tolerable and convenient even in more limited quarters. 

In considering structure and plan, the household head will have to 
weigh against each other the relative advantages of space and privacy, of 
accessibility of facilities and noise interferences, and finally of an increase 
of the total floor space and expensive but convenient and labor-saving equip- 
ment. 

Techniques of Home Adjustment 

Fortunately, there is a subjective as well as an objective side to the process 
of home adjustment. Sooner or later after the home has been selected, the 
need for special adjustments becomes apparent. It seldom fits like a glove. 
There may not be a sufficient number of rooms to keep interfering activities 
apart from each other. Inadequacies in the floor plan may have to be over- 
come by skillful arrangement of the routine of family life. 

There are several ways by which the crowded homes of today are made 
more or less livable. Rooms may be furnished in such a manner as to ac- 
commodate not only one but two or more functions. The daily routine 
will then be establish in such a manner that divergent activities will not 
be delegated to the same room at the same time but spread out over the 
twenty-four hours of the day without coming into direct contact with each 
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Other. Piano practice is reserved for the afternoon hours, while in the 
evening the living room stands available for less monopolizing activities. 
The cUldren may do their homework in the dining room, but at dinner 
time they have to be through so that the housewife may set the table. 

It is not always possible to separate mutually interfering home activities 
from each other by different time assignments. In that case the same ac- 
tivity may have to be assigned to different rooms at different times of the 
day. The members of the family then find themselves migrating through 
the residence in a consciously or automatically developed system of avoid- 
ance techniques. 

The children’s homework may begin during the afternoon hours in 
the living room, where more agreeable accommodations are available in the 
form of a writing desk or a radio that keeps the spirit entertained while 
the mind wrestles with arithmetic, and it may be continued in the evening 
hours in the bedroom-study combination to avoid the distracting chatter 
of the rest of the family and possibly their friends. Meals may be taken 
in the kitchen, but at times pf cumbersome preparations for a social affair, 
on baking days, or when the mechanically inclined son has the kitchen 
littered with parts of a dismembered radio, they may be taken in the dining 
or living room. The variations of this general scheme are innumerable. 

In many instances, of course, there is no other way out than to harden 
the family against irritations. The extent to which it is possible to concen- 
trate on studies or reading while the radio is going full blast or while 
the living room is quivering with conversation, has only been touched 
upon by research. Casyal observation proves that an extreme tolerance 
for such conflicting stimuli can be obtained. We also know, however, that 
the ability to develop this kind of tolerance varies considerably from indi- 
vidual to individual. Nervous irritation and lack of efficiency may well be 
the consequence. Extreme sensitivity in some families may require the pro- 
vision of more separate rooms, not only bedrooms but also acoustically 
separate units in the general living room space. 

Problems arise frequently in connection with the entertainment of the 
special friends of individual members of the family. If no special recreation 
or rumpus room is available for the younger generation, or if the dining 
room cannot be closed off from the living room, or if some similar arrange- 
ment cannot be arrived at, we may have to resort to one of the two avoid- 
ance techniques that are applied in such instances: the rest of the family 
retires to their respective bedrooms or they plan these occasions carefully 
for evenings on which either the parents or the younger generation leave 
for the movies or some other activity outside the home. The desirability of 
a second living room is indicated by the frequency with which these con- 
flicts occur in the average middle-class family. 

There is a trend, as we know, toward the transfer of certain functions 
from the family home to neighborhood facilities or public institutions 
such as libraries, dance halls, restaurants, and places of commercial enter- 
tainment. This trend is not unrelated to the compression of the family 
home into structures of truly minimum size which dlow only for the most 
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informal and strictly relaxing type of leisure time activities. There is 
efficiency in arrangements which provide — albeit outside the individual 
home — specialized facilities for specialized activities. Fortunately this trend 
runs parallel to the increasing individualization of leisure time activities. 
Symptoms of maladjustment are apt to occur most frequendy where the 
family home because of its compactness ceases to offer needed facilides 
particularly for the younger generation — before community facilities have 
developed that will absorb the overflow from our family residences. 


The Family Home of the Future 


The family home of the future will probably be smaller and more com- 
pact than that of the past. It will be far better equipped and in that manner 
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Figure 23. Neighborhoods for Family Living 
(Fnim Housing for the Machine Age, by Clarence A. Perry; New York, 1939) 


it will cut down upon the inconveniences involved in crowded living condi- 
tions. If prefabrication ever gains ground, this trend will be further rein- 
forced. Homes will become highly mobile and more easily abandoned because 
of the lower unit price. But even without prefabrication, it is not unwarranted 
to expect further changes in our attitudes toward the family home. Whether 
prefabrication will be the deciding factor, or flexibility in economic arrange- 
ments of rental or contract of home purchase, or the mere insight that 
different types of homes and home environments are best suited for the 
needs in different phases of the family cycle, we may have to face the fact 
that the family residence as a firm center of the individual life-history is 
gradually fading out of the picture. 

To be sure, we have to warn against any oversimplification of our views 
on family housing. The variety of patterns of home adjustment coexisting 
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in this country is enormous. They reach from the shacks of the share- 
croppers in the South to the Long Island mansions of the aristocracy. But 
if any consistent trend of change in urban housing can be discerned in 
these past decades, it is in the dire<^ion of smaller and more mobile homes. 
The preferences of the modern housing industry and the tendency toward 
individualization in the modern family are both contributing factors. 

It is doubtful whether we shall be able to stem the tide by the procla- 
mation of more conservative values. But we may conceive it as our task 
to avoid those symptoms of disorganization which originate in one-sided 
developments. Technological progress and the change in attitudes toward 
the family home have to be kept in balance with each other. 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION AND REPORTS 

1. Report the housing history of your own family. 

2. Discuss and criticize the process of home adjustment in your own family 
home. 

3. Indicate the type of family residence in which you hope to setde when you 
marry and start raising children. 

4. Discuss different types of neighborhoods with regard to their value for fam- 
ily living. 

5. Collect information from a specific family about composition, income, status, 
attitudes, and home activities; and use this information in proposing the type 
of residence which would best accommodate their needs. 
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6. Discuss, for a number of specific family situations, the question whether the 
families involved should buy or rent a home. 

7. Discuss the different housing needs that are apt to arise in the life cycle of 
the type of family you are familiar with. 

8. What are the advantages of apartment-house living for the family at specific 
stages of its development? 

9. Investigate the ‘‘functional’* aspects of the dwelling units used by a number 
of preliterate societies. 

10. Discuss the effects upon other items of the family budget of increasing or de- 
creasing housing expenditures and reflect upon the sociopsychological con- 
sequences. 



Chapter Eighteen 


Running Home and Household 

FRANK D. AND AMEY £. WATSON 


In earlier days marriage was essentially a partnership. The woman 
spun and wove and produced many goods in the home. Neither husband 
nor wife supported the other. Each was in reality self-supporting, and the 
children also soon helped in the productive activities of the home. Today 
young people are raising seriously the following questions: Is it healthy 
for women to expect to be supported in idleness? Should women, on the 
other hand, prefer to be self-supporting a large part of their lives, even 
while they continue to carry their lessened home responsibilities? Is a 
woman supporting herself when she makes her contribution to the partner- 
ship through the competent management and work of the home? 

Andrews expresses one point of view with vigor: ^ 

The American household, as its social ideal takes form, is an institution 
in which two adults form a partnership with equal responsibilities, make 
equal contributions to its support, and draw out equal returns not only in 
the daily physical services of food, clothing, and shelter but also in the broad- 
ening of experience and all the satisfactions of life. As junior partners enter 
the group, they are advanced as rapidly as possible to a full partnership rela- 
tion. At its best the group provides for its members, adult and child alike, 
broad opportunity for the development of individual personality. As mem- 
bers of a social group that cares, the family supports each member as long as 
that is necessary and puts demands upon him when he can bear them, criti- 
cizes or encourages in turn as either is needed, and shapes the individual to 
take a place as a man or woman in the world. 

It is the thesis of this chapter that sound principles of home administra- 
tion and household management are essential to provide adequate physical 
care and psychological and emotional guidance to family members and 
that, moreover, it takes two alert and conscientious partners (both father 
and mother), equipped with understanding and fortified with the increasing 
scientific knowledge of child development and of skills in human relation- 
ships, to realize the full possibilities of family life at its highest level. 

Joint Planning for Family Living 

Most persons marry with certain goals in view and, consciously or 
otherwise, envisage to themselves the kind of family life which will harmo- 
nize with these objectives. If the couple are wisely mated, these objectives 

^ Benjamin R. Andrews, The Economics of the Household (New York: Macmillan, 1935), 

p. V. 
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will largely coincide — a happy circumstance, because the first years of 
marriage are concerned with the working out together of common values 
and aspirations. In some cases, however (and particularly so during the 
chaotic war and postwar years), young people have rushed into marriage 
with little thought for the future, hoping that love will suffice and that 
the future will take care of itself. 

All newlyweds who set up permanent homes must eventually face the 
problems of family administration and home management. If they wish 
to increase satisfactions in their home, plans and policies must be formu- 
lated and carried out competently. The formulation of plans and policies 
is called ''family administration’*; the execution of these policies is known 
as "the management of family life.” Both of these terms are borrowed from 
industry but have a slightly different meaning when applied to the home. 
Some may object to bringing the concepts of the market place into home 
life, which all agree is primarily concerned with affection and the higher 
social and spiritual values. It is true that the objectives of homemaking 
are human satisfactions and development rather than increased production 
or profits. Yet the best type of family life doesn’t just happen; it is the 
result of conscious planning and wise execution of details by husband and 
wife as two coordinate partners. 

In the following discussion the larger aspects of homemaking are differ- 
entiated from the more routine business of housekeeping. Housekeeping 
is to be understood as comprising the productive work of the household, 
such as preparing food, clothing, and shelter for all those who live under 
a common roof. Housekeeping is concerned primarily with the mechanics 
of living. Homemaking is a broader term, specifying the direction of the 
personal life of the family group. In line with this distinction, the terms 
"family administration” and "management of family life” are to be dif- 
ferentiated from the terms "household administration” and “household 
management.” Homemaking is here considered a joint enterprise of hus- 
band and wife. 

Careful cooperative planning by both partners is necessary to achieve 
maximum enjoyment in a home. The realization by each mate that the 
responsibility for determining all major policies belongs to them both is 
perhaps the first important step in the sound administration of the home. 
Frequently the full responsibility, including even policy making, is left 
entirely to the wife. Yet the foundations of democracy in family life arc 
laid in the skillful cooperation of two equal partners, using accepted 
techniques of family administration. The story is told of the couple who 
agreed early in their married life that all important decisions should be 
made by the man and all unimportant ones by the wife. The man chuckled 
a few years later when he told a friend that apparently all decisions were 
unimportant as his wife made them all! A man who is thus dominated 
by his wife may feel a pride in her ability, but difficulty lies ahead when 
growing sons and daughters refuse to accept the domination of their 
mother. 

Homemaking as a partnership of two equals is considered impractical 
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by such writers as Henry Carey^^ who in an amusing article describes 
this type of family life as “a double-headed monster” which can have no 
unity. His description of the immature methods which some women use 
to attain their ends and of the low level of relationship which exists between 
some husbands and wives makes colorful reading but offers little construe* 
tive help toward sound and successful family relations. 

Techniques tor Creative Decisions 

In order that husband and wife may learn quickly to make decisions 
together, they should begin to work out common values and plans as soon 
as possible after they become engaged. 

A concrete opportunity to plan together is given all young couples 
when they plan ^e wedding. This event, which should be a time for deep 
understanding and mutual satisfaction, is too often marred by the domi- 
nation of parents (especially those of the bride) and by friction and over- 
fatigue on the part of both bride and groom. Although it is true that the 
wedding is the bride’s great day, she should never fail to show considera- 
tion for the wishes of her partner. One couple became engaged when they 
were by no means young, and the ideas of both about marriage were already 
crystallized. The man in question, a free-thinker who liked simplicity, felt 
that a formal church wedding was out of the question for him. The bride 
and her father, however, as High-Church Episcopalians, felt that to have 
a fashionable wedding in their own church with all the usual formalities 
was the only possible plan. The groom tried to give in graciously to the 
wishes of the bride and her family but unconsciously felt deep resentment 
and unhappiness during the whole wedding. That no consideration was 
paid to his wishes in the matter meant that a real opportunity was lost for 
laying sound foundations for a harmonious honeymoon and for later suc- 
cessful accommodation. 

The husband and wife as administrators of their joint lives may be 
compared to a board of directors of a company which formulates the 
policies of the concern. If the man thinks of the woman as a toy or as an 
incompetent, unable to think clearly and to make mature, responsible de- 
cisions, then joint policy making is impossible from the start. 

The ability to think and plan creatively may be rare, but education for 
family life is seeking to develop more such creative personalities. Many 
young people have been overprotected by indulgent parents and hence find 
great difficulty in arriving jointly at any important decisions. Each mate 
must learn to view his own desires or wishes in relation to those of his mate 
if he is to achieve ‘‘creative accommodations,” ” that is, the ability to work 
out solutions which will satisfy the wishes and purposes of both parties 
but which will give to each something more than either could have secured 

* Henry R. Carey, “This Two-Headed Monster — The Family/* Harper^ s Magazine, 156 (Jan., 
1928), pp. 162-171. 

^ For a more complete discussion of creative accommodation, see Hornell H. Hart and Ella B. 
Hart, Persondity and^ the Family (rev. ed.; Boston: Heath, 1941), pp. 320-338. 
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alone. Sait^ adds; 'Tar more feasible for most couples is a working agree- 
ment as to the sphere in which one or the other is to be the leader and 
may count on willing cooperation. . . . Harmonious interdependence of 
the activities of husband and wife is scarcely possible without a funda- 
mental agreement as to the goals they accept at the outset of marriage; the 
common objectives to the attainment of which they dedicate themselves.” 

The program worked out should be the result of joint decisions in 
which neither husband nor wife dictates the terms. All the major decisions 
must be measured and weighed carefully and skillfully so that each learns 
to play his part in the developing relation and in the resulting home life. 


Objectives of Homemaking 

The roles which husbands and wives are to play will depend largely on 
their skills, abilities, and personality make-up, as well as on their goals 
and objectives. Since the home is primarily the expression of the personal- 
ities of those who comprise it, one is not surprised to find many different 
objectives in homemaking. Some persons want home to be a quiet and 
peaceful place where they can rest and relax; others prefer much social 
life, with constant entertaining and gaiety. Some stress orderliness and 
punctuality, while others find an atmosphere of casualness essential to their 
happiness. If such apparently different objectives are to be combined into 
a harmonious whole, the spirit and practice of creative accommodation 
must be ever present, supported by mutual consideration, recognition of 
individuality, and genuine affection. 

From such widely varying objectives in homemaking, can any general 
principles be formulated? Two authorities have attempted to answer this 
question. Groves states: ® 

There is only one test for a home. Does it send out its members well 
trained to play the game of life? If not, no matter how orderly and comfort- 
able it may be, it is a mere shell of a home. 

Richardson is even more explicit:* 

We are more and more subordinating all other functions of the home to at- 
taining its fundamental raism d’itrc which is to give refreshment and 
strength to body and spirit through experiences whi^ family life alone is 
able to furnish, to provide activities, experiences and relationships, essential 
for the continued growth and all around development of both children and 
adults. . . . The type of home which today can succeed in maintaining its 
ideals must represent a democratic organization of its members, one in 

* Una B. Sait, Hew Horizons for the Family (New York: Macmillan, 1938), p. 622. By per- 
mission of The Macmillan Company. 

B Ernest R. Groves, quoted by Anna £. Richardson, *The Woman Administrator in the Mod- 
ern Home,” Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 143 (May, 
1929), p. 24. 

^ Richardson, op, eit. 
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which each has a share in the determination of policies, a responsibility for 
carrying them out, and rights and privileges to be respected, as well as duties 
to perform* 

In the light of these statements, can we not agree that while the ob* 
jeetives of individual homes may and should differ widely, all must conform 
to certain general underlying principles if the home is to be built on healthy 
foundations? To study these fundamental principles of sound homemaking 
and adjust their objectives accordingly is the responsibility of both partners. 
One family group known to the authors is emphasizing social climbing, 
with eyes constantly on the prestige value of every decision made. As a 
result, -a car has been purchased well outside the amount set by the budget, 
and exclusive club memberships have been bought without regard to the 
fundamental and essential demands of paying everyday bills. In another 
home the emphasis is placed on very different values. Both husband and 
wife believe in freedom of expression for the children so far as this is con- 
sistent with consideration for others and the realities of life. Instead of one 
high-priced car, the needs of all the family were met by two low-priced 
cars, one of which was positively shabby but quite good enough for the 
youngsters to “run around” in and take apart when they wished. Arc not 
the objectives of this family group healthier and socially more sound than 
those of the other? 


Range of Choice in Policy Making 

Once their objectives are clarified, young people of imagination and 
resourcefulness find a wide range of choice open to them in planning their 
life together. Traditional patterns are easily followed but may cause the 
couple to miss much real happiness. We would advocate the laying out 
of plans which express the individuality of both partners. There are limi- 
tations, of course, within which every family must operate. For example, 
early planning would have first to consider the problems of self-support. 
Plans for building the home usually revolve around the man’s career or 
job. If he is likely to be transferred frequently, it may be better to rent. 
The young man has usually decided on his profession or occupation before 
he becomes engaged, and a shift in his plans may often be both undesirable 
and impossible. Yet the decision as to where that living is to be made is 
frequendy a choice which can be faced and made by young people together, 
as in the following instance: 

A young college graduate fell in love with a young woman, also a college 
graduate, who was holding a job as secretary, in a girl’s private school in a 
large eastern city. He took a job in a business firm in the same city and they 
soon married. Neither liked city life. The wife was earning a litde more than 
the husband but neither one had addidonal resources. If the wife had given 
up her job, their income would have been too small for their accustomed 
standard of living in the city. After a year of married life with both working, 
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thtty decided thet they wanted children ahd a iftore intetesting life in 86lnc 
country communi^. Both of them gave up their jobs aiid moved to a New 
England community. There they set up a printing business in which both 
worked. Within a year they began to make good profits. The husband found 
that he could qualify as a teacher in the high school and still run their print- 
ing press on the side^ They now could plan their first child. While both had 
to work as hard as in the city, they foimd life here more interesting. They 
had the courage to break from the traditional pattern of their many friends 
and to seek new pastures of their own choosing. Many young veterans and 
their wives are showing great originality in working out their life plans 
together. 

Here arc a few of the major problems that should be considered by 
engaged or early married couples as they plan their life together: 

1. What are to be the sources of the family income? (a) the husband’s 
earnings alone? or (b) the husband’s and wife’s earnings together? or 
(c) subsidies from one or both parental families, if such funds are avail- 
able, if the families are willing, and if more professional training is 
needed? Does the GI Bill of Rights offer adequate income for further 
education, and does vocational rehabilitation offer a resource if the man 
or wife qualifies? 

2. In the light of the probable family income for (a) the next year, and 
(b) the next five, ten, and fifteen years, what general level of living can 
best be set up to meet the needs of all? How shall the income be allo- 
cated to various items of the budget, including savings? 

3. Are children desired by both parents? If not, how shall the cravings of 
the one who wishes parenthood be satisfied, if there is one such? If there 
are to be no children because of unsound heredity or for other reasons, 
should adoption be considered? If children are desired by both, are 
they to be planned for immediately? Should birth control methods be 
used? If so, which birth control methods are most satisfactory and 
healthful for both? How many children are desired and how should 
they be spaced? 

4. Do the young couple want to buy a home eventually and if so, what 
housing arrangements can best be made temporarily, especially in the 
light of the present housing shortage? Must the couple live with rela- 
tives at first and if so just hbw should the expenses be shared? Do the 
young couple prefer to live eventually in city, country, or suburb? 
What type of house cart they afford? 

5. What gctteral plans shall be made for the running of the home? (a) In 
the light of the wife’s interests and abilities, and the exigencies of the 
budget, what is to be her role — primarily home manager with part- 
time assistance, or home manager and actual housekeeper, doing all 
or most of the work? (b) In the light of the husband's paid job and his 
interests, can he and does he wish to carry certain responsibilities in the 
home? If so, just what? (c) If and when there are children, what re- 
sponsibilities can be delegated to each child at the appropriate age? 
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(d) If it is agreed that paid workers are to be employed, what are the 
personnel principles on die basis of which paid help is to be employed? 
Shall they live in or out? 

6. What plans should be made for the best care of the health of the family 
in view of its needs and resources? What family physician or clinic 
shall be used? Shall the family take out some form of hospitalization 
or health insurance? 

7. If children are planned for, should some provision be made in early 
marriage to start an educational fund for schooling, college, or later 
professional training? What schools shall the children attend — nursery 
school, public or private schools? 

8. What provisions should be made for old age or premature death of 
either mate? 

9. What leisure-time activities are enjoyed by both and therefore are to 
be carried on together and which are to be continued individually? 
As one example, to what type of summer vacation should the married 
couple and the family look forward? Do they prefer to travel and ex- 
plore many new places, or do they prefer to get their roots into one 
community where the family may return year ^ter year? 

10. What contribution docs the family as a unit wish to make to the church 
and to the community, (a) financially, (b) in terms of service? 

The above list does not attempt to all-inclusive. Many other vital 
policies will need to be formulated, such as the choice of church connec- 
tions, the amount and type of entertaining, and the wise use of credit, 
including charge accounts at stores and installment buying. 

Chtluren as Junior Partners in Policy Making 

When a married couple has learned the pattern of mutual consideration 
and joint policy making, it is far easier as children arrive and grow up to 
give them a voice in family administration as junior partners, and to train 
them to consider and weigh the various factors that must be constantly 
faced when new plans are to be made. How soon can small children be 
brought into family plans, and how early can they have a real voice in 
determining family policies? Family councils of all members in which 
children are expected to discuss witib their parents all* important policies 
which concern them, are vital elements in democratic family life and should 
be encouraged and strengthened.^ In the area of family finance, many 
fathers and mothers miss the opportunity to take their growing sons and 
daughters into their confidence, to tell them what the family income is 
and whence it comes. Here is a chance to think through as a family the 
ratio of allowances to yearly expenses and' to see them in terms of the 
resources of the whole faniily for the year. At an early stage in their 
adolescent development, young people can and should be taught to respect 
the contribution which the mother makes by her daily services within 
the home and by her activities for others outside the home, whether paid 
7 See our earlier dticusston of the family council, pp. 476-477. 
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or volunteer. They can also gain an interest in and an attitude of appre- 
ciation for their father’s work outside the home, and a desire to carry their 
share of responsibility, both within and without the home. 

The attitudes of a number of young women in a junior college toward 
the income sent them by their fathers was studied by one of the authors. 
None of the group knew any of the details of the family income. Their 
main idea was to “work” father for all they could get, and give little or 
nothing in return. As they learned to “work” their fathers, so will they use 
the same techniques with the husband at a later date I 

The family has a real opportunity and a challenging responsibility to 
educate its young people in problems of money management and financial 
responsibility so that they may later manage successfii^y the finances and 
the productive work of their own homes. The ability to face a situation 
objectively, to analyze it into its elements, and to work through* to a solution 
of the difficulties involved should be developed in children by practice at an 
early date in their development. This does not mean that children should 
be weighed down by family problems before they arc old enough to under- 
stand them or before they can be trusted to keep confidential matters to 
themselves, but it does mean that thtyL should not be shielded and over- 
protected from the realities of life.® They should be taught the actual 
value of human labor and should not be allowed to exploit their parents, 
the household employee, or any other persons. To this end they should be 
allowed to join in family judgments and to share in making family decisions 
as soon as they can really understand what is involved. 


Division of Labor in Home Management 

Throughout the history of the human race, there has been a division 
of labor between the sexes, which has, however, varied from culture to 
culture.® In our Euro-American society, since industrialization removed 
domestic manufacture to the factory, men have been considered primarily 
responsible for earning the actual money for the family. To the wife was 
usually delegated the responsibility for the management of the home and 
the care of the children. Yet in millions of homes today mothers are sharing 
with the father the economic burden of earning the living. They have de- 
parted from the pattern which insists that woman’s place is in the home. 
Moreover, the role of the father as copartner in the management of family 

® See Bain*s discussion of this point, pp. 176-177. 

® See Margaret Mead, Sex and Temperament in Three Primitive Societies (New York; Morrow, 
1935) as well as her other imporunt contributions to this held. See also Amram Scheinfeld, 
Women and Men (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1944)* Scheinfeld emphasizes that the divi- 
sion of labor between the sexes is largely determined bidogically. One function is irrevocably 
and exclusively assigned to one sex, i.e., child bearing. Woman's biological function on the 
one hand and man's physical strength and athletic performance on the other are to him the 
outstanding causes of the sex division of labor and will continue to operate in the future. 
While Scheinfeld also discusses the cultural aspects of sex differen^ces, he does not give them 
the importance that Margaret Mead does in her studies. Mead's position is supported by a 
recent book by (Caroline Seward, Sex and the Social Order (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1946). 
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life is becoming increasingly important. To paraphrase Pearl Buck:^" the 
home neseds more of man, and the outside world needs more of woman. 

No substitute can be found for the fathcr<hild relationship any more 
than one can be found for the relation of mother to child* ^th parents 
arc of vital importance in the emotional and social development of each 
child and neither relationship can be delegated to any other person. Only 
particular aspects of child care can be delegated tg relieve both father and 
mother. It is in the continuity of the love and care of two mature parents 
that human personalities find security and stability. At different times and 
at different ages from infancy pn through adolescence, one parent or the 
other may s^em to be more important, but both arc needed, at least in 
the background, until each child is psychologically weaned and finds his 
own independent existence.^ 

In the above discussion, the difference between the management of 
family life and the management of the household should again be empha- 
sized. By the former term is meant the joint direction of detailed plans 
for the personal living of the family. The affectional side of family life is 
here emphasized, as contrasted with the work side. The father is as con- 
cerned as the mother in the direction of the educational life of the child. 
Discipline must be administered wisely and consistently by both parents 
working in harmony. The father who finds time to play games and enter 
into his child’s fun is building a sound basis for the future. The emotional 
life of the child develops in a far more balanced way when there is a close 
affectional bond between father and child in addition to that between 
mother and child. The father has a vital role to play in interpreting com- 
munity standards to his child and in helping his child build sound relations 
with his school, his church, and his community. 

The responsibility for details of housekeeping and the problems of daily 
living is usually delegated to the wife as manager of the household, although 
in the upper income groups that responsibility is sometimes delegated to 
a paid housekeeper. In either case, a good manager executes these details 
within the limits decided upon by the partnership. Before she makes her 
schedules and plans for work, the manager must discriminate between the 
relative importance of the immediate, insistent tasks and the larger, often 
far distant, but more important goals. She must decide just what tasks must 
be done at home, just how they are to be done, and by whom they are to 
be done. If she has imagination and resourcefulness, she will find that many 
choices are open to her. 

Whatever goal is chosen, the effective home manager will plan, direct, 
and guide the various detailed operations involved and will check the results 
against sound standards of performance. She will always keep in mind the 
fact that a plan or schedule is never an end in itself but only a means to 
satisfying and effective family living* Therefore any plan adopted will be 

See Pearl Buck, Of Men and WQWfn (f^ew York: Joha Day, 1941). 

See chap. 16, *The QpportiuMtip^ of Pareptbood," fgr discussion of the elements in a good 
parenv^ld reladonahip; also R. Q. Binkloy and F.. W. Binkley, Wha$ U wUh Mar- 
riage? (New York; Appleton-Qentury, ipip). 
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flexible and subject to change whenever conditions in the home call for a 
revision of schedules. A good manager arranges her work in the sequence 
best suited to family needs, interests, work habits, and free time, and plans 
time and energy-saving combinations of tasks whenever possible. Further- 
more, she does such tasks with the aid of the most effective tools available, 
arranged in the most efficient manner. The wise home manager will also 
utilize the findings of time and motion studies with layouts to save steps 
and to reduce fatigue from bad lighting and with studies of heights and 
postures as at kitchen sinks, laundry tubs, and work tables. 

Just what tasks are to be carried on in any individual home will depend 
on many different factors. Certain processes, however, are carried on in 
every well-ordered home, with superficial differences depending on income 
level, educational standards, and other characteristics. These constant proc- 
esses may be called the ''invariables,” the fundamental units of work in 
homemaking and housekeeping. If a job analysis were made in any home, 
these processes would inevitably be found to be present in greater or less 
degree. A list of these invariables will be found in Table it. 

In addition to the invariables which the authors believe every home 
must perform if it is to develop normally, a list of "variables” is also offered. 
When the management of the home is sound and the individual personal- 
ities within the home are developing in a wholesome way, the plane of 
living can be adjusted so that there may be a balance between income and 
outgo of money, time, and energy. For instance, the standard of food may 
be kept at a simple level if necessity demands, but it mun contain the 
minimum elements of a healthy, well-balanced diet. The amount and style 
of clothing can be simplified or increased as the income and other factors 
change; yet there must be a minimum of clothing for warmth, comfort, and 
decency. The family which is living beyond its income is frequendy in 
trouble and its members are likely to be nervous, irritable, and maladjusted. 
In a well-ordered society, the competent manager somehow finds sufficient 
money income to meet fundamental needs and sail have time and energy 
for balanced living after the routine details of personal care are met. See 
Table ii below for a list of the major invariables and variables met in the 
course of family administration and family management. 

TABLE II 

Minimum Euentials in thM AoMlNistRATioN and MANAOfeMENT of Family Life, 
Including the Household 

Invatiables Vmablet 

1. planning standard of living and other policies 

I. Balance between income and ou^ of i* More complex standard of living as money 
money, time, and energy income and other resources increase 

II. PHYSICAL CARE OF MEMBERS OF THE FAMILY 

I. Processes concerned with food 

a. Planning of meals a. Planning of more luxurious menus 

b. Purchasing of food Of gathering it from b. Increase in elaborateness and amount 
farm or garden 
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TABLE II {continued) 

Inporiabtes Vanahles 

c Preparing of food, including regular meals c Increase in quality and elaborateness 
and seasonal food such as pi^es, jams, 
jellies, etc. 

d. Serving self and other members of family d. Varying types and extent of service 

e. Clearing away after meals e. Clearing more complex, due to varying 

standards of entertainment 

L Refrigeration and other care of food f. Quick freeze services, etc. 

a. Processes concerned with clothing 

a. Planning clothing budget for each mem- a. Planning for varying amounts and stand- 

ber of family ards of style, nearness, and beauty 

b. Purchasing clothing or buying goods for b. Increased quality, style, and beauty 
making 

C Laundry c. Frequency of changing and varying stand- 

ards in regard to rough-dry or fine laun- 
dry work 

d. Pressing and cleaning d. Quality of materials and consequent care 

needed 

c. Sorting, mending, and putting away; e. Varying amount of work depending on 

weekly and seasonal care amount and quality of clothing 

3. Processes concerned with shelter 

Selection of home and its equipment a. Varying standards as to size, location, etc. 

Continued care of property; daily care of b. Frequency and thoroughness of cleaning; 
bedrooms, bathrooms, and whole house; type and amount of service 
weekly care; special tasks; occasional care 

c. Laundry of house linens and other mate- c. Frequency of changing house linens; qual- 

rial ity of materials and consequent care needed 

d. House furnishings and equipment; plan- d. Type of house furnishings; extent and 
ning, purchasing, and replacing when delicacy, with consequent care 

worn; repairing and care 

e. Care of outside of house, grounds, garage. Extent of grounds, and standards of care 

car, etc. of garden; type of car, etc. 

4. Other processes concerned with physical care 
a. Care of children 

L Development of good physical habits; reg- i. Varying standards in regard to health and 
ularity of meals, food habits, bowel habits; habits 

sleeping habits; washing, bathing, and 
cleanliness; dressing; other habits 

ii. Fresh air and exercise under supervision ii. Amount and complexity of same 

iii. Supervision of play, including music, art, iii. Type of supervision and amount of cre- 

literature, etc. ative expression possible 

iv. Nursing in illness iv. Use of clinic or private physician 

V. Teamwork with phyricians in planning 

child’s regime 

b. Care of adults. 

i. Nursing in illness i. Extent and type of supervision; of medical 


in. BUSINESS aoministrahon and management of finances of family 

1. The making of a budget 1. Greater detail and complexity 

2. Receiving and caring for income 2. Depositing income in bank 
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TABLE II {continued) 


Invariables Variables 

3. Verifying all bills for accuracy 

4. Paying all bills and accounts, daily, weekly, 4. By cash, money order, or check 
and monthly 

5. Paying taxes, federal, state, and local, when 
liable 

6. Savings, involuntary; Social Security 6. Savings, voluntary; life insurance; invest- 

ments 

7. Entering accounts and balancing income 7. Complexity of accounts 
and outgo of money 

IV. PSYCHOLOGICAL, EMOTIONAL, AND EDUCATIONAL CARE OF FAMILY MEMBERS 

1. Constant oversight of infants and small 
children with understanding of their needs 
from the point of view of balanced growth 
of personality 

2. Supervision of child*s school work and 
cooperation with schools 

3. Supervision of recreational life of children 
and of family as a group 

4. Oversight of each child’s development to 
adulthood with attainment of increasing 
self-reliance and independence 

5. Preparation for marriage and parenthood, 
including sound sex education 

6. Religious education in the home 

V. SOCIAL PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN €:ARING 1-OR THE FAMILY 

1. Adjustments of relationships within the i. Adjustment of relations with paid workers 
home: grandparents, husband-wife, and 

children 

2. Working out relationships of family to 
community and community institutions 

We recognize that the listing of the essential processes in maintaining 
a home is tentative and subject to criticism. Many persons would undoubt- 
edly challenge some of the details which we have classified as invariables. 
The authors have endeavored, however, to include in this classification all 
the essential elements in sound family life. No matter how simply a family 
lives, meals that are appetizing and that meet the minimum requirements 
of a healthy diet must be served. This is an invariable. On the other hand, 
personal taste and income dictate the use of paper napkins or the most 
expensive and beautiful linens. Such complex and nonessential standards 
are called variables. In the same way, if a child is to grow and develop, 
he or she must receive constant supervision and care. This is an invariable. 
In giving this care, the mother whose income is limited may take her 
child to the well-baby clinic which the community offers without charge; 
the mother with adequate means may keep in constant touch with a 
pediatrician of her own choosing. The invariable is the medical care and 
guidance to which every mother and father should have access in a demo- 
cratic society to ensure their child’s healthy growth. The variable is the 


1.-6. inclusive. Increased extent and more 
complex type of care and instruedon to 
meet individual situadons 
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use of a private physician or specialist, and the extent of attention asked of 
him by wealthy and privileged parents. 

Every child of the lowest or highest income group has a right to indi- 
vidualize attention in the public school system of a democracy* A close 
relation between home and school is being strengthened by parent-teacher 
associations throughout the United States. This is essential for every child 
and is therefore considered an invariable. If the parent is financially able 
to send his child to a private school for even more individual attention, 
such a plan is considered a variable, not absolutely essential for the child’s 
development. 

In a democracy every home should include in its daily program all the 
invariables essential for the sound development of all members of the 
family. Unfortunately, ignorance, prejudice, and lack of intelligence prevent 
many persons from differentiating between the essentials and the non- 
essentials in homemaking. This is true in both the low and the high income 
families. Social waste and real tragedy result when persons of privilege use 
their large incomes to overindulge their children, failing to recognize the 
most vital elements for healthy development. 


Personnel Problems in Household Management 

The management of the household is today the main occupation of 
between 29,000,000 and 33,000,000 women as contrasted with 16,260,000^* 
women employed gainfully outside the home. These two groups are not 
mutually exclusive, as many homemakers also work outside the home 
either because they must support themselves and their dependents or be- 
cause they enjoy the increased independence or for other reasons. 

Any activity which consumes the time and energy of such a large per- 
centage of the woman power of the nation deserves careful scrutiny. We 
need to make sure that it is organized efficiently and that it is conducted 
on sound scientific principles. 

In planning just who are to do the tasks outlined in Table ii, each 
household manager should study her own situation and choose for each 
task the pierson best qualified for the work in question. The homemaker 
may decide to perform the tasks herself but as a good executive she will 
often delegate responsibilities to others who are better fitted than she 
for the particular piece of work. Increasingly she will find services avail- 
able to her in the community which enable her to free herself from unneces- 
sary drudgery, to contribute more to the higher values in family life, and 
to participate more freely in community af&rs.^* 

See Hazel Kyrk, Economic ProHcnu of the Family (New York: Harper, 1933) and alio 
Nctv Yorh^ Times, Magazine Section (Feb,, 1944) which givei the figure of 28,600,000 
women engaged in homemaking ai of that date. ^ Facts for Women Workers, Women’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor (June, 1946). for above figures as to number of women 
now employed outside the home. According to t^ Employment Service Records, the large- 
scale withdrawal of women workers from the labor market has run its course. 

See Women iuring the War and After: Snmmery gf a Comprehensive Smdy by the Carola 
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The work of the home is now being performed by the foUowing: 

I. Unpaid workers (members of the family group) 

A. Mother as "chief cook and bottle washet/’ responsible for all tasks 
that she cannot effectively delegate. Time studies show excessive 
overwork If there are several small children, but not enough to do for 
self and husband in a modern apaftment.^^ 

B. Father as her too frequently Unwilling assistant, mixing the baby’s 
formula when absolutely necessary but hoping devoutly that mother 
will soon be well enough to do it herselfi 

C. Children of varying ages and varying temperaments but often not 
Varying in their resistance and unwillingness to carry even part of 
their share of the load. 

D. Relatives sharing the home and — occasionally — informal guests. 

The former are fiot as frequent aS they used to be because grand- 
mothers more often have an income or receive social security pay- 
ments adequate for their own needs. Maiden aunts who used to be 
such a resource generally have jobs and bachelor apartments of their 
oWn and cannot fit in as formerly. 

II. Paid household employees, employed and directed by the household man- 
ager oi the homemaker 

A. Housekeepers (managerial function) 

B. Household workers 

III. Industrial workers, engaged, supervised, and paid by a commercial 
agency 

Window-washing agencies, caterers, commercial laundries, delica- 
tessen stores, bakeries, and less-work-for-mother retail shops are illus- 
trations. Also, in apartment hotels the management takes the respon- 
sibility of engaging and directing the workers who clean the rooms 
and render other services. These developments seem likely to expand 
greatly. 

IV. Business persons, trained stenographers, or office secretaries 

Usually the home manager acts as office secretary for the family, al- 
though sometimes husband and Wife keep accounts together and 
Sometimes the husband is responsible for all business details. Again 
this is an individual matter, depending on the persons involved. Many 
businessmen, however, have their household bills paid and their ac- 
counts kept by their office secretary. Women of means, burdened by 

Wo^rishofTfcr Graduate Dc|)aI'tmeAt bf Social Ecohomy and Social Researdh, 6ryn Mawr 
Colley, 1945. (Privately printed} 5t)d copies only.) 'fhis study concludes that World Wai* IT 
speeded the trend for both partners to work outside the home at times other than child 
bearing. The home is no longer primarily an economic unit but is the center for emotional 
security. Democracy mUst supplement the home by community, state, national, and com- 
mercial assistance to bUild dhd protect a healthy. Well -balanced future citizenry. See also 
leseph K. PolSoih, Thi Pafnily dhd DHHectdtic Sotitty (New York; Wiley, I 94 i)» PP* 509 - 
634. Dr. Folsom’s six possible solutions bf modern problems of homemaking merit carefol 
consideration. 

Paulena Nickell and Jean M. Dorsey, Management in Family Living (New York: Wiley, 
1942), chap. 5. 
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many community responsibilities, delegate much work to private secre- 
taries. There are few families that do not need expert assistance when 
they make out their income tax returns. 

V. Professional persons 

The preparation of the food of small infants and the regime of older 
children are frequently guided by a private physician; trained nurses 
are called into many homes when there is severe illness; visiting home- 
makers and housekeepers are utilized by the lower income groups, 
under professional supervision, when the mother is unable for any 
reason to meet her home responsibilities. Specialists in employment 
problems are available to assist with job analyses and other personnel 
problems within the home. 

From the above analysis it must be clear that the function of manage- 
ment within the home is a heavier and more important responsibility than is 
usually recognized. As in all other types of management, four main factors 
are utilized in meeting all the needs of the family group: (i) time; (2) 
money; (3) energy; (4) ability. It must be kept in mind that the goal of all 
is the emotional satisfaction of each and every member of the group. 

1. The limits of time must be constantly kept in mind by the capable 
executive in the home. Family life must be scheduled, meals must be on time, 
appointments must be kept. Before children come, the time factor largely 
revolves around the business hours of the husband. The wife whose husband 
works all night or until four or five in the morning usually schedules her 
own time so as to have a good meal for him whenever he gets home, and keeps 
herself free in the late afternoon for companionship with him after his day’s 
sleep. Later on, the baby’s feeding schedule may have to take precedence. 
Still later the early morning schedule is set by school children who need to 
be encouraged to dress promptly, eat their breakfasts, and get off to school 
on time. Various studies of the amount of time home managers spend at 
their tasks show that many spend over fifty and some over sixty hours a 
week. Homemakers sometimes keep a time record and make time budgets in 
order to meet all the family’s needs and yet keep their own hours within rea- 
sonable limits. As a higher plane of living is attained, home management 
grows more complex and paid employees are brought in, but the home man- 
ager must still keep the time element in mind, as household workers should 
not work longer than other industrial workers — certainly not more than 
fifty-four hours a week. 

2. The limits of money are also accepted by a good executive, and she 
budgets her expenditures accordingly, as has been so clearly shown by Bige- 
low in Chapter Fifteen. 

3. The third factor, energy, is not so generally recognized. Careful plans 
need to be made for the prevention of overfatigue. One homemaker may 
economize by doing her own family laundry — most couples do. But if she is 
frail and short of energy, she may find her economy of money counterbal- 
anced by an exorbitant drain on her energy reserves. A maid may be em- 
ployed who is an excellent cook and skillful in her care of the children, but 
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when she is asked to take care of the furnace or put on storm windows she 
may wisely object. On the other hand, a young son, aged sixteen, may be 
physically strong and able to do both jobs — if he can be persuaded that such 
work is not beneath the dignity of a prospective college freshman! 

4. The fourth factor, ability, must also be considered in wise manage- 
ment, even though it raises all sorts of complex questions which can be an- 
swered only in terms of the particular situation. A woman who graduated 
from college and taught school three years before she married has developed 
certain skills and abilities as a teacher which have marketable value and, 
moreover, are socially valuable to society. How can these abilities be used to 
the greatest social advantage after marriage? Such problems of ability are 
not sexJimited. A man with potential ability as a social work executive 
needed a two-year training course in a school of social work. He and a young 
woman social worker decided to marry, with the understanding that she 
would hold her job for two years and enable him to complete his professional 
training. They did their own housework together after the day’s work in 
order to live on their limited income while he attained secure professional 
status. In such ways does sound family management conserve and develop 
potential ability in every one of its members. Likewise any household work- 
ers employed by the family should be chosen carefully in terms of their abil- 
ity to do the work which is to be done. 

The work of the home, we conclude, includes many important, funda- 
mental, and economically valuable processes which can be analyzed and 
assigned to different workers, very much as is done in an office or factory. In 
the majority of the homes of America, the daily work of the home is being 
carried largely, if not entirely, by members of the family group. First, the 
mother takes the money earned by her husband and any other gainfully em- 
ployed members of the group, and by her processing services within the 
home transforms such money into real income. Many women thoroughly 
enjoy housework and prefer it to any other occupation. Such women are 
making a valuable economic and social contribution to the family’s real in- 
come. Until recently, however, the pattern has been well entrenched in our 
culture that women should make their economic and social contribution only 
through the work of the home. Many mothers, however, have highly spe- 
cialized gifts, and where the community responsibilities of the homemaker 
are large, it is neither practicable nor socially desirable that she should do all 
her own work. 

The husband often assists in the actual work of the home by caring for 
the furnace, keeping the plumbing and electrical devices in repair, overseeing 
the care of grounds, paying the bills, and sharing accounting tasks. Some 
men find such activity about house and garden a great emotional release and 
an opportunity to express their own personalities. 

In addition, the children of the family share in the actual work of^the 
home when they keep their own rooms and toys in order, help with the 
washing of dishes and the care of the furnace, and share the care of younger 
members of the family group. A splendid sense of family solidarity can de- 
velop when all learn to work together as a team. Such productive activity 
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hat great educational value if allotted on the basis of sound educational pro- 
cedure ip accordance with interests, abilities, and needs of the individual 
personality. 

The writers were recendy entertained formally in a charming home 
where the youngest daughter of the house, aged fourteen, assisted in wait- 
ing on the table, at which there were ten guests. She did the job with such 
skill and poise that she met all the standards of the well-txained maid. At 
an informal meal in the same home, the mother and father and two daugh- 
ters entertained the guests after dinner while another daughter of fifteen 
washed all the dishes alone. The mother explained that she herself loved to 
cook and do housework and that her daughters also enjoyed these tasks. 
These attitudes could well be adopted in other homes. In another instance of 
family cooperation, the grandmother stepped in as cook and waitress for a 
formal dinner party when the expected cook failed at the last minute. 

In many families where the money income is sufficiently large (usually 
over I3000) paid workers are occasionally employed on part-time or full- 
time basis to assist the members of the family in performing the routine tasks 
of the home. Not over 5 per cent of the homes in America have employed 
such workers, and during the war the number was undoubtedly greatly de- 
creased as women were urgently needed and much better paid in war work. 

In general the same principles of management and personnel practices 
should apply to domestic and industrial empbyees alike. Workers should be 
selected with care on the basis of their skills and personality qualifications; 
they should be trained; and after placement they should receive wise and 
sympathetic supervision. Household employment is the largest occupational 
field for women, involving as it does over two million women in normal 
times. At present this held is the most chaotic and least standardized of 
all occupations, except perhaps farming. The demand for skilled and reli- 
able workers far exceeds the supply, and salaries for well-trained and capable 
workers arc very high in the present market. Even unskilled and untrained 
workers receive a minimum of $20 weekly and others may expect as much 
as $200 a month in addition to board and room. Throughout the United 
States, women of leadership and social vision have formed in groups to study 
the problems connected with household employment and to improve rela- 
tions between the employer and the employee in the home. The National 
Council on Household Employment once formulated a set of standards as to 
hours, wages, and labor policies known as “Proposals for a Voluntary Agree- 
ment in Household Employment.” Many communities throughout the coun- 
try are now adapting these standards to their local needs, Legislation is being 
formulated looking to the coverage of domestic workers by social security 
legislation as well as by workmen’s compensation and other types of protec- 
tion.“ 

tof funli^ iliformation on standar<i8 and legislation in the field of household employment, 

write to die Director, Women's Bureau, U. S. Department of L«bor, Washington, D. C. 
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Problems a Husband Mbets and Skills He Needs 

Three distinct combinations of marital roles are prevalent in modern fam- 
ily life according to Clifford Kirkpatrick. They are: (i) the masculine bread- 
winner and domestic homemaker type, with children; (2) the companionate 
type, with no children; and (3) the fifty-fifty partnership, with both parents 
gainfully employed in certain periods of the family cycle and with partial 
care of children delegated to competent employees or to social and educa- 
tional agencies like the nursery school, day care centers, or city and country 
day schools.^^ To be a ‘‘good** husband and father requires different skills 
and abilities in each of the thfee combinations. Rights and duties of both 
husband and wife vary too! 

Since the present chapter envisages as its norm the general pattern of a 
cooperative family based on a partnership of two equals, the wife working 
and making a distinct economic contribution either inside or outside the 
home, a special kind of husband and father is needed. Two prerequisites for 
fatherhood in a cooperative family are: (1) The modern husband must have 
the ability to think through a problem with his wife and arrive at a truly 
joint decision. For one whose father “ruled** the family and who when a 
bachelor had to consult no one about his decisions, this often represents a real 
achievement. (2) The second requisite for a modern husband is the ability 
to recognize the need for professional advice and the ability to put it to use. 
Life today has become increasingly complex* Any husband who assumes 
omniscience in matters affecting the health, finances, and legal rights and 
obligations of his family or who directs unaided the educational and voca- 
tional pursuits of his children is often inflating his own ego at the expense 
of the welfare of his family. The patriarchal pattern makes his word “law** 
in all such matters. In the new cooperative family, however, both husband 
and wife realize that there are situations in which they lack the necessary in- 
sight and knowledge to decide the best policy for the family. In a few favored 
communities, fortunately, qualified counselors are ready and eager to serve 
the best interests of the family group-^^ 

A number of the major problems to be considered by the two marital 
partners as they plan their life together have already been listed. The solu- 
tion of some of these may depend upon professional advice and guidance. 
In addition, both husband and wife frequently need special knowledge 
themselves of the issues and values involved in some of the decisions they 
must make. They will also find it necessary to develop new skills in order to 
handle new situations as they arise. In the management of family life, they 
should know, among other things, the following: 

1. How to make a workable budget and how to keep reasonably simple 
accounts. 

For ft more cbilApUte a&aiyiit 6 i th«S« rales, see Clifford A. Kirkpatrick, 'Techniques in 

Marital Adjustment,'* Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Sciince, 16 

(March, 1932), pp. 178-185. 

For a list of reliable Marriage and Family Couilseliag Services, see Evelyn M* Duvall ahd 

Reuben Hill, When You Marry (Boston: Heath, 1945 )* PP* 438-422* 
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2. How to choose intelligently the right location for a home and make a 
wise decision as to when it is better to rent and when to buy. 

3* How to utilize available sources of information so as to purchase wisely 
both consumers’ goods and capital equipment. 

4. How to regulate the size of the family and the spacing of children after 
careful consideration of all factors. 

5. How to guide children sympathetically and intelligently at home, in 
school, and at the various levels of play. 

6. How to buy insurance wisely and mskt sound investments in view of 
the life cycle all families pass through. 

7. How to draw up (with the aid of a lawyer) a will that is legally sound 
and adequate for all contingencies. 

Many husbands will wish to share in the heavier physical and mechanical 
tasks involved in running, a home, especially where the income is strictly 
limited. No hard and fast division of tasks can be made between husband 
and wife. Circumstances vary from family to family, depending not only 
upon the general pattern of relations but also upon the individual interests, 
the training and capacities of husband and wife, and the number and age of 
the children. Although there is no universal rule, there are a number of 
items for which the husband is ordinarily held responsible. Bigelow lists 
them as follows: 

It may be his duty to provide the family with a place to live, to see that 
the house is kept in repair, and to provide for heat and light and other public 
utilities. Usually the husband is responsible for the care of the family car. 
He must plan for its purchase and maintenance, and he must take care of It 
himself, or he must supervise the work which is done upon it. In addition, 
in most families the husband, as well as the wife, makes subsuntial contribu- 
tions in the form of household labor income. The husband may mow the 
yard, spade the garden, tend the furnace, clean the walks, repair the back 
steps, paint the kitchen, replace burned-out light bulbs, wash and grease the 
car, and mend the children’s toys. And if his hours of work are limited, and 
his wife’s home duties are unusually heavy, he may even take his turn wash- 
ing dishes, helping with the heavy housecleaning, running the washing 
machine, or taking care of the children. 

To accomplish these various tasks, the following skills and techniques, 
among others, seem desirable, if not essential: 

1. A simple knowledge of carpentry, including the selection and care of 
tools. 

2. How to mix and thin paints and apply them and take the proper care of 
brushes. 

3. Some knowledge of the principles of heating and the care of a furnace or 
oil burner. 

Howard P. Bigelow, Family Finance: A Study in the Economics of Consumption (rev. ed., 
Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1936), pp. 70-71. 
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4. Enough acquaintance with electricity so that he can easily make repairs 
to the doorMl or replace a blowii-out fuse. 

5. How to shut off the water supply of a house in case of emergency, re- 
place a worn-out washer on a faucet, or knowledge of the simple details 
necessary to keep the electric pump running smoothly. 

6. How to grease or oil all mechanical equipment requiring such periodic 
attention. 

7. How to shut off gas and electricity in case of emergencies, and also how 
to read gas, electric, and water meters. 

8. How to care for lawn, shade trees, and shrubbery, if there are such. 

9. If houseman, gardener, or chauffeur is employed, a knowledge of the 
principles of the wise selection and supervision of such household 
workers. 

10. Some skill in outdoor life, woodcraft, fishing, etc. This, with skill in one 
or two all-year-round hobbies, would be valuable assets, not only for 
family or personal recreation but also for the development of the father- 
child relation. 

11. ‘Tirst-aid in the home.” Since a far larger number of accidents of all 
kinds occur in the home than is commonly supposed, both husband and 
wife might well add this skill in order to be prepared for all contingencies 
until professional help is available. 


Problems a Wife Meets and Skills She Needs 

In the new equalitarian relationship which must develop between hus- 
bands and wives if the democratic family is to flourish, women need first to 
understand themselves and their roles in the family, in their communities, 
and in the nation. They must realize that in becoming too involved in their 
home duties, they inevitably fail to develop their all-round capacities and to 
become balanced, well-adjusted human beings, and they are therefore less 
adequate wives and mothers than they are potentially capable of being. 
Women must respect themselves and realize that like others they have rights, 
privileges, and duties. They must learn to be competent and to meet their 
responsibilities wisely. This, then, is perhaps the first problem which women 
must meet today in family administration: to play their role as an equal 
partner, not as Cinderella, the household drudge, nor as the prima donna 
asking constandy for the center of the stage. By finding their own particular 
place they can make their contribution through a rich and happy family life. 

The woman learns to subordinate herself to the needs of her husband and 
her family when necessary, but the husband should also learn to make con- 
cessions and even sacrifices at times to meet the paramount needs of the 
family. Husband and wife seek to face situations objectively and imperson- 
ally, and to see the life of their individual family in its relation to the larger 
community — ‘including the nation and the world society — of which they 
all form a part. Families which go on a “buyers* strike” and refuse to pur- 
chase any but thef absolute essentials in order to prevent inflation are ma^g 
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A contribution, however smAll, to a betterordered society. Parents and chil- 
dren who eat less to give more abroad are showing their Understanding of 
these larger relationships. As wife and homemaker, the modern woman 
accepts the functions within the home upon which she and her husband 
agree. Usually she becomes the manager and worker in the home^ devoting 
a large part of her time to the care of the house and the creation of a home 
atmosphere which will include charm and relaxation, at the same time giv- 
ing constant affection while she meets the physical needs of the family group. 
Where the income is strictly limited, as it is in a large percentage of the 
homes of America,^" the wife is usually faced with hard physical labor such 
as laundry work, scrubbing floors, and keeping the house reasonably clean, 
in addition to the daily routine of cooking, dishwashing, caring for members 
of the family when ill, and all the details listed in Table ii above.*® The 
Wise purchasing of food and clothing and the artistic furnishing of the house 
give opportunity for taste and competence in buying within the limits of the 
family budget. In the systematic organi2^tion of the work of the household, 
in entertaining relatives, friends, and guests, the domestic Wife finds many 
creative outlets. When the husband is a professional man, the wife often acts 
as his private secretary or makes important contributions to his career by 
entertaining persons who may contribute to his professional success. 

When a woman assumes the responsibilities of motherhood, many new 
skills and abilities are called into play. The question of the correct food for 
the health of the child becomes a vital one even during pregnancy. Many 
women take up a study of dietetics at this time under the direction of the 
physician to whom they report regularly. Such knowledge continues to be 
of decided importance as children mature. The selection of the right diet 
for all members of the family group and its skillful preparation consume a 
large share of the mother's time and energy, whether she does the actual 
cdoking herSelf or employs a Cook whom she supervises. The right eating 
habits of all members of the family depend not only on the careful selection 
and preparation of food, but also on the mother’s ability not to pay tdo much 
attention to the whims of any member of the group. 

The mother soon finds that she requires new skills in order to understand 
the needs of her growing children, both in regard to their physical care and 
their emotional and social life. Many mothers today are turning to organized 
Study groups where, under trained leadership, they find opportunity for con* 
tinuing their education for family life. Equipped with insight and knowl- 
edge, they are more able to cope effectively wish their children’s quarrels and 
adjustments within the home and to assist their youngsters to build better 
Community relatidnsi Although she begins her domestic career by learning 
how to be a good cook and home manager, the competent mother also real- 
izes that the social sciences have much to teach her through the new programs 
in child study and adult education. In such groups she learns that she must 
develop hobbies and outside interests so that family life may not become tOo 

In 1942, 20.3 per ctot oi all nuxiilies earned less than $1000 dhd 57.5 per ceiit earned less 

tMn labdd S yea^. See Philip M. Hdtiser, PoptUathn SJ^fts aiid Postwar Mdr^eti, American 

MSfiSgement Aisbeiation Matketina Serisil, Kb. 52 (i$43), pi 15. 

For a discussion of the wife's contribution to the family income, see Bigelow, op. at., p. 71. 
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ingrown, and that challenging community projects such as the League of 
Women Voters, church groups, and similar outlets am ready to absorb her 
attention when the time comes for the children to be emotionally weaned 
and to leave their parental home for homes of their own, As she rcali?5cs that • 
her children must be left free to make mistakes and to develop as individuals, 
she fortunately discovers that her abilities arc needed in the community as 
well as in the home, and she Ends herself acting as treasurer of the local 
cooperative society or president of the parent-teacher association. Duvall and 
Hill point out that “many women arc really employed extensively outside 
their homes, but arc not so regarded because they are not paid.” Every wife, 
like every husband, needs to keep a wise balance between her responsibilities 
within the home and her volunteer responsibilities in the community, which 
should increase as her children mature. 

The preceding discussion of the wife’s skills in homemaking has been 
limited to those wives not gainfully employed. According to the figures of 
the 1940 Census, about four million homemakers worked outside the home 
in addition to meeting their domestic responsibilities. A recent survey made 
by the Women’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor reports that out 
of every hundred women who intend to continue gainful employment after 
the war, eighty-four are in the labor market for the purpose of supporting 
themselves and their dependents; eight work to pay for a home, to pay off 
debts, or to educate their children; and eight work primarily because of a 
career interest in the job."" Increasingly women are combining homemaking 
and gainful employment, although such a plan of life requires unlimited 
energy and great skill if one is to succeed. Needless to say, the entire family 
needs to participate to make this combined job an enjoyable one for the 
mother and homemaker. 

When a mature woman decides to assume responsibility fpr a paid job 
outside the home in addition to her domestic responsibilities, she docs not 
need to neglect the home. A good executive delegates many responsibilities 
to carefully selected and skilled assistants. As has already been stated, per- 
sonnel problems in the home are now being studied in order that a supply 
of more skilled and competent workers may eventually be availablcr"* For 
women who, earn too small a wage to enable them tp hire any assistance in 
the home, the problem is more serious and becomes a community responsibil- 
ity through day care centers and through other types of social and commer- 
cial aids. 


Educational Backgrounds for Successful Family 
Administration 

What is the responsibility of educators in a democratic country for the 
preparation of their students in the fields of marriage and family living? 
Educators differ among themselves on this question, but nevertheless a’movc- 

Duvall and Hill, op, cit., p. 210. 

5*3 See leaflet Why Women (Jiine, 1946), Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor. 

2* See Edith Barber, Speaking of Servants: How to Hire, Train and Manage Household Em- 
ployees (New York: Whittlesey House, 1940)* 
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ment is growing throughout the country to make education for marriage 
available to an ever larger number of young people. Writes one educator, 
‘^Marriage problems are not new but dieir character reflects the changes of 
modern culture. There is also an unprecedented realization of their signifi- 
cance and a greater confidence than ever before in the value of science, both 
in preparing for marriage and in meeting the problems which it brings.” 

Mwy educators have believed that a broad cultural education for both 
men and women is necessary to lay the foundation for a fundamental under- 
standing of human relations and of life situations. They claim that as men 
and women learn the best that has been thought and expressed in literature, 
philosophy, art, and religion and as they learn the basic elements in the 
natural and social sciences, they acquire attitudes and resources within them- 
selves which make it possible for them to adjust intelligently to various life 
situations. 

Other educators assert that specific techniques and skills must be taught 
to both men and women (but especially women) to prepare them for their 
important, differing roles in marriage and in family life. They cite the 
mounting divorce rate as evidence of family breakdown. They place em- 
phasis upon the importance of more training in the field of home economics 
and the skills needed in homemaking and housekeeping. Only in this way, 
these educators assert, can future homemakers be adequately prepared to 
meet their daily responsibilities. 

The authors would like to reconcile these two conflicting points of view 
and recommend a program of education which will include the best elements 
of both, emphasizing possibly an additional element. In our democratic so- 
ciety, where women are citizens and the political and social equals of men, 
it is important that women be educated and equipped to take their places 
not only in their homes but also in their conununities, in the nation, and in 
the international society which must develop. We agree therefore with the 
first position, that all children should have as broad a cultural education as 
their aptitudes and abilities warrant, without discrimination as to social class, 
race, economic level, or sex. After this basis has been laid, however, there 
should be added further training in specialized skills to enable each individ- 
ual to contribute his best to society, as a producer, as a consun^er, as a mar- 
riage partner and parent, and as a citizen. Vocational or professional adjust- 
ment and preparation for marriage and family life are two fields which call 
for education in such specific skills and techniques. It is particularly impor- 
tant for marriage and family life that the emotional development of the in- 
dividual should have been understood and assisted by parents, teachers, and 
other counselors. 

Concretely, the parental home is the first educational agency which has 
the opportunity to build attitudes of far-reaching effect on the life organiza- 
tion of the adult.^^ In addition, the home should early begin to teach those 
skills which arc later essential for marriage and family life. Mothers often 

See Ernest R. Groves, “Professional Training for Family Life Educators," Marriage and 

Family Living, 8 (May, 1946), pp. 25-26. 

See “Home as an Educational Institution’' earlier in this book, pp. 476-477. 
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ovcrprotcct their children and give them every “advantage,” such as music 
and dancing lessons, but fail to give them “opportunity” to learn by doing. 
When such mothers do all the hard work themselves or expect a paid worker 
to do it all, their children are encouraged to develop unsound and undemo- 
cratic attitudes. On the other hand, wise mothers and fathers agree that as 
early as possible children should wait on themselves and learn to work as a 
team in carrying their full share in family life. Specific skills should be taught 
by both father and mother: cooking for both sexes; carpentry and building 
and care of furnace for boys; sewing, child care, and all the skills essential to 
home management for girls. Although apartment and tenement-house living 
makes such education more difficult than in the early days of farm and rural 
life, yet much sharing of home responsibilities and education in actual skills 
are possible where both parents carry their share and see themselves as edu- 
cators of their children. Much depends on the attitude with which respon- 
sibilities are carried. If work can be taught as a normal, healthy, satisfying, 
and creative activity, half the battle of life is won. Parents today also have a 
responsibility to understand and guide the development of the emotional life 
of their children to ensure all-round growth of personality at each stage of 
development. 

Second, the school has a responsibility to teach attitudes and skills which 
will later contribute to a sound and happy family life. In the state of Okla- 
homa all boys and girls in the public school system are receiving education 
in homemaking. In the Philadelphia and Detroit public schools on the senior 
high school level, courses in foods, home management, and family relations 
are offered as electives to boys as well as to girls. The number electing this 
work increases each year. Thus the school as well as the home can teach both 
men and women to contribute to the maintenance of standards in home 
life. 

Third, the Scout and kindred movements, setdements, the Y.W.CA., 
the Y.M.C.A., and other recreational groups also contribute much in devel- 
oping attitudes and teaching skills which will later be valuable in family life. 
Boys learn to cook willingly when they arc camping. The above groups arc 
doing much and can do even more to develop in boys healthier attitudes to- 
ward women and a willingness to carry their share of responsibility in home 
and community. 

Fourth, the growing movement throughout the country for specific 
courses on marriage and family relations at the college level is making a 
most important contribution to a new understanding of the potentialities of 
the marital relation. There will be more on this in the last chapter. 

Fifth, supplementing the preceding four sources of specific educadon for 
family life, the need for the broadest possible cultural background for every- 
one must again be emphasized. Appreciation of art, music, and literature 
(especially the drama) provides creative outlets for the leisure of all members 
of the family and thus supplies resources which may prevent family conflict 
and enrich family life. Such cultural education also furnishes insight into 
human problems and life situations which should give perspective and be 
applied in everyday living. Adult education of this kind should be avail- 
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Rble to dl fftfnilies regatdlesjs of ecdilohik levd. Everyone needs the iil^pi- 
ratibn ahd feldiation that art and music Can supply. 

Finally^ intelligent homenlakers Will find that there are many skills 
they must learn on the job, and that there should be and often are in the 
community centers to which brides and even older homemakers as well 
as household employees can go in order that all may learn new skills or 
strengthen those In which they are Weak. The parent education movement 
is a striking illustration of society's meeting the need for education at the 
adult level of fathers and mothers on the job. No preparental education 
can be so vital as that given to parents after their children come, when 
under the guidance of skilled teachers and counselors pressing problems 
of human relationships can be studied objectively and solutions found. 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSIONS OR REPORTS 

1. What is meant by sound principles of administration and management? 
Distinguish between each as used in industry and apply to family life. 

2. How do you differentiate between homcmaking and housekeeping? Give 
illustrations to throw light on your answer. 

3. Does sound organization call for a single responsible head? If you decide 
affirmatively, how arc business partnerships conducted? Docs a family offer 
an analogous situation? Why or why not? 

4. To what extent does a knowledge of the family life cycle (marriage, birth of 
children, schooling, adolescence, maturity and departure of children later, 
middle age^ old age, and death) help the two heads of a family to work out 
their problems of family management and Anance? 

5. When should children be included in family councils? What are the advan- 
tages of doing so? What is the difference between giving them a voice and 
giving them a vote? Which do you think wiser? Why? 

6 . What is meant by a time budget? an energy budget? Why are these two types 
of budget often overlooked when a money budget is not? What are the fre- 
quent consequences of this neglect? 

7. Do you believe that “woman’s place is in the home” or do you prefer Pearl 
Buck’s statement, “The home needs man, and the outside world needs 
woman”? Discuss both these statements in the light of modern conditions 
and present your own point of view. 

8. When does a home need paid assistants to assist the homemaker in carrying 
on the work of the home efficiendy? Is this entirely a matter of the size of 
the family income or do other factors enter in? If the latter, what arc those 
factors? 

9. Do you believe the principles of sound personnel relations apply in some ways 
in the work of the home? If so, explain more fully what is involved. Is there 
any relation between the training and efficient placement of workers? Does 
such relationship apply to the homemaker as well as to paid employees? Dis- 
cuss in some detail the kind of training that you believe could be given both 
to unpaid and paid workers in the home. 

10, In what way, if at all, do the following elements of scientiffc management as 
found in industry apply to housekeeping; standardization of tools, materials, 
and methods; job analysis and job speciAcation; wage incentives and selected 
personnel? 
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What Family Members Should Know 
about Law 


JOHN S. BRADWAY 


The Legal Context of the Family 

HE family may be said to have a sort of life cycle and during its birth, 
life, and dissolution there occasionally arise crises with which it is itself 
unable to cope. The best sources of aid in such an emergency are to be 
found among the professions. The physician and the clergyman are obvious 
examples, and the public has been so accustomed to seeking their advice 
that they are frequendy called in time to do preventive work. The lawyer 
is not so obvious an instance and yet his aid both on the prevendve and 
on the remedial side may be essential if the family is to conform to legal 
rules. Many people do not seem to realize that the individual from the cradle 
to the grave, and the family from the time of its creation by marriage until 
its dissolution by death, divorce, or otherwise, is affected by rules of law. 
Even the period after the death of a member of the family is regulated 
by the law which provides for the distribution of his estate. 

The system of rules of law affecting the family cannot be ignored by 
students of this social structure any more than one can safely disregard 
the laws of health or of spiritual welfare or of economics. The principles 
of corporation law or maritime law or tax law may or may not apply to all 
people everywhere; but the concepts of family law come home to every 
man’s fireside. 

The present chapter certainly will not qualify the reader to act as a 
lawyer. If it suggests to him that he has the background necessary to 
advise others on legal matters, it will have done real harm. A layman 
practicing law without a license is in most states violating the law. Our 
only purpose is to inform the reader that there is a body of rules of law, 
many of them quite technical, affecting the life cycle of die family, and to 
urge him to seek the advice of a competent lawyer before and not after 
it is too late. In effect, this is an effort to discuss legal first aid in the field 
of the family. 


Legal First Aid in the Family Field 

What to include and what to exclude is a major difficulty. Oversimpli- 
fication is bound to be inaccurate; on the other hand, elaborate discussion 
results in confusing the lay reader because it assumes a foundation of legal 
knowledge which he does not possess. Another problem lies in stating a 
definite rule of law. It is seldom possible to take a particular set of facts 
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and say: “This is the law on the subject.” One reason is that the federal 
government and each one of the forty-eight states has its own peculiar 
system of law. Another is that under Ae impulse of legislation and court 
decision the law is constantly moving. To discuss its beginnings leads into 
the vast field of legal history, but an attempt to summarize the modern 
rule, and that alone, fails to provide the reader with any idea of the long- 
time trend. A final difficulty lies in giving the reason behind the rules. 
The traditional statement tells us that “the law is unknown to him who 
knoweth not the reason thereof but the known certainty of the law is the 
safety of all.” As a result, a chapter on legal first aid is necessarily inade- 
quate. The interested reader should seek the advice of a conjpetent lawyer 
with respect to his particular problem in the state in which he wants to 
know the law. 


The Legal Family 

A logical point of departure is a description rather than a definition of 
the word “family” as it is used in law.^ In one sense it is a bond which 
holds together a group of people. For our purposes here, the nature of 
the bond and the extent of its application to a group of persons is signifi- 
cant. 

If we think in terms of blood as contributing the essential part of the 
family bond, it is easy to speak of grandparents, parents, children, grand- 
children, brothers and sisters, uncles, aunts, nieces, and nephews in an 
ever-widening circle. Under certain circumstances, relationship by the half- 
blood is recognized as a valid test. Stepchildren may be as much members 
of some families as other children. 

If we think in terms of a legal ceremony (marriage or adoption) as 
the essence of the family bond, a husband and wife and an adopted child 
are a family. But what about a man and woman living together with a 
group of illegitimate children.^ 

If we think in terms of a group of people living under the same roof 
and held together by economic considerations, we may agree that brothers 
and sisters in the same house are a family. But what about the children in 
an orphan asylum? Are they part of a family? 

The law has a variety of tests to determine the limit of the meaning 
of the word “family.” It is not necessary here to draw a line but merely to 
indicate that definition in law is difficult. “Family” may have different 
meanings depending upon the surrounding circumstances. Some of these 
are: claims for homestead; the settlement of an estate under a will; a statute 
requiring support; the determination of the recipients of an insurance 
policy. 

1 Bouvier^s law Dictionary (3rd revision, 8th cd., St Paul: West, 1914) gives the following 
definition: “Family. Father, mother, and children. All the individuals who live under the 
authority of another, including the servants of the family ... All the relations who descend 
from a common ancestor or who spring from a common root ... In common parlance it 
consists of those who live under the same roof with the pater familias. . . 
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The Engagement to Marry and Breach of Promise 

It is customary in our civilization to consider an engagement to marry 
as a stage preliminary to the creation of an orthodox family* The word 
“engagement’* sometimes conjures up mental pictures of a romantic sort. 
As a matter of law, however, it is to be distinguished from the preliminary 
negotiations which result in illicit unions. Social control of sex relations 
is a matter of long standing. No perfect solution seems to have been reached 
by any society. The criminal law has named a number of acts constituting 
offenses against our monogamic society: concubinage; white slavery; adul- 
tery; fornication; bastardy; prostitution. In all of these, the participants 
are made criminals. The alternative is the orthodox path beginning with 
a legal step — an engagement. 

The conventional f^ily may be said to have a beginning at the time 
a man and a woman become engaged to marry. The phrase “engagement 
to marry” has a significance varying with the point of view of the observer. 
The song writer, the psychiatrist, the parent, the neighbors, and the parties 
themselves all have views about engagements which are quite reasonable 
and natural. But here we are concerned with the concept which the words 
arouse in the mind of the lawyer. In law an engagement to marry is a 
contract comparable to commercial contracts, such as the purchase of an 
automobile, a labor-management contract, a partnership agreement. 

From a legal standpoint we are seldom concerned with engagements 
to marry which develop naturally into weddings.* The parties who steer 
such a course avoid the many dangers of navigation at this stage of the 
family life cycle. But if marriage within a reasonable time does not result, 
one of the parties — usually the woman — may desire legal redress. Con- 
fronting the lawyer, in such an event, are three major questions: Was 
there actually an engagement to marry? Was the engagement broken, 
and by whom? Are idiere any damages resulting? 

Proof at law of the existence of an engagement to marry does not 
differ materially from the problem of establishing any other legally signifi- 
cant fact. If there is a definite offer, either in writing or supported by the 
testimony of witnesses, that the man said, “Will you marry me?” and the 
woman said, “I will,” the jury has little trouble in recognizing the exist- 
ence of an engagement. Often, however, the evidence is not clear and 
convincing. One party alleges an engagement; the other aenies it.® The 
evidence may show conduct between the parties from which the jury may 

* lii Schmngle v. Keifer, i$3 S.W. 1131 (1913), the evidence showed an agreement, not to 
marry but to live together as husband and wife as long as they might desire to d6 so, with the 
privilege of dissolving the relationship at any dme. The eourt hdd this wks not a marriage 
agreement but something of an illicit nature. 

^ In Munson v. Hastings, 12 Vt. 346 (1894), the man for seven years gave hb attentions to the 
girl constandy and exclusively, knowing that she understo6d they were to be married. No 
actual promise was proved. The court held that a promise to marry could not be inferred from 
mere attentions even though exclusive, longKontinued, and manifesting an apparently serious 
and settled attachment between the parties. The length of time itself without a marriage rather 
tended to negate the idea of a promise. 
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infer that an engagement existed, but no words specifically related to 
marriage. At law, the essence of the transaction is the “Will you?’" and 
the “I will,” however expressed. It is for the court and jury to decide whether 
the arrangement amounts to mere civilities, a proposal for an illicit union, 
or an engagement. The ju^ asks itself, “What did the parties intend?” 

The aggrieved plantiff is legally without standing in court unless there 
has also been a breach of the engagement. Here again the acts of the 
parties may amount to a definite breach, “I will not carry out the con- 
tract,” or there may be simply a postponement. It is sometimes quite diflScult 
for the court and jury to decide whether the woman was left waiting at 
the church because the man had decided not to marry her or because he 
had a valid legal excuse. If the excuse is a good one, the woman has no 
case at law. 

It would appear, then, that in any engagement there might be two 
sorts of promises: one to marry some time in the future, the other to marry 
on a particular day. Failure to marry on the particular day may not give 
rise to a cause of action. The man who says, “I would not marry you if 
you were the last woman on earth,” may be regarded as having broken the 
first promise. The man who is so intoxicated at the time of the wedding 
that he cannot appear, may have broken the second. 

As a matter of law, a man may sue the woman for breach of promise. 
As a matter of fact, he hardly ever does. But it is at this point — after 
proof of a promise and proof of a breach — that the plaintiff, whether 
man or woman, is faced with the legal choice. She may say, in effect: 
“Your action gives me an election. I may treat the matter as having come 
to the end. I may regard myself as well off in finding out about you before- 
hand. Or I may insist upon holding you to your promise. If I choose the 
former method of proceeding, no legal action will result, If I determine 
upon the latter, then I must settle a third point: What damages have I 
suffered, for which the law may reimburse me?” 

Damages in this type of action arc of two sorts: compensatorv (to 
compensate the injured party for what she has suffered and, as tar as 
possible, to put her back in the position she occupied before the injury); 
punitive (to punish the offender for what he has done, in order to deter 
others or to make an example of the wrongdoer). 

Examples of compensatory damages are the cost of the wedding and 
the loss of satisfactory employment. In many states the measure of damages 
has been expanded to include such elements as mental suffering, humilia- 
tion, injury to reputation, loss of prospect of marriage to another. It is for 
the jury to translate such matters into dollars and cents — admittedly a 
difficult task. The fantastic quality of some verdicts in breach of promise 
cases indicates this diflficulty. In Garmony v. Henderson 95 Atl. 409 (1915) 
the jury gave the woman a verdict of $ij6,ooo, 

So far we have considered the case from the standpoint of the woman 
plaintiff. It is necessary now to recognize the position of the man accused 
of jilting. What may he do? In general, he has three major lines of de- 
fense: I never made a promise to marry this woman; I made the promise 
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but I did not break it; I made the promise and broke it, but there is little 
or no damage. If the facts justify- him, he may succeed, although the jury 
seems to Hnd it easier to b^ve the woman’s story. But there is a fourth 
group of defenses in which the man says, in effect, “I made the promise. 
I broke the promise. There are damages. But as a matter of law, I am 
justified in my conduct and will be excused.” Examples of this sort of 
answer are lack of chastity on the part of the woman unknown to the 
man at the time the promise was made and not subsequently condoned; 
the fiu:t that the promise was made by a person at that time having a hus- 
band or wife living and not divorced; the fact that one of the parties was 
afflicted with a disease of a type tending to make marriage inadvisable; 
insanity of one of the parties at the time the promise was made; fraud in 
concealing or misrepresenting material facts; the fact that one of the parties 
was too young to make a binding legal promise. 

In Sanwic\i v. Slahoe, i 6 rj Ad. 691, the two parties were under the age when 
they might legally marry. The boy told the girl that he had $300 and asked 
her to marry him. Relying on this statement of his economic condition, she 
consented and they had illicit intercourse. She became pregnant and he then 
stated he had never intended to marry her. When she sued, he pleaded in- 
fancy as a defense. The court recognized the general rule that infancy is a 
defense, but took the position that the boy by his fraudulent conduct had gone 
beyond the protection of the rule. 

There is considerable difference of opinion as to whether the law should 
allow breach of promise suits. Those who favor abolishment argue that the 
practice tends to become a racket When such a suit is begun, or even 
threatened, the reputation of the male defendant suffers even though he 
may be legally justified in what he did; an experienced woman pldntiff 
has opportunities to impress the jury, which might never occur to her 
more timid and retiring sister who might be more definitely victimized. 
Following this trend, a number of states have passed laws abolishing the 
action.* 

We may well ponder whether the concept of the law — that an engage- 
ment to marry is comparable to a commercial contract — is socially soimd. 
Is an engagement period one to be approached in the spirit of a business 
venture where the rule is, “Let the buyer beware,” or is it a time when the 
two parties should be free to consider whether or not their marriage will 
result in the creation of a stable family.^ 

* Typical statutes recently enacted are: Indiana— chap. 208 H.B. 134 — March 13, 1935; 
New York — Civil Practice Act 1935 — Art. 2-A, Sm. 61-a; Michigan — Public Act 127, 
Acts of 1935; Illinois — Rev. StaL 1935, chap. 38, Sec. 58 (i)-58 (6), Rev. Stat. 1941, 
chap. 38, Sec. 246 (1) — held unconstitutional in Dmty v.' Parker, 61 F. Supp. 701 — noted 
in 14 Kansas City L.R. 59 (1946); Pennsylvania — Act of Genl. Assembly #189, Approved 
June 22, 1935; New Jersey— Laws of 1935 chap. 279. 
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Promises Made before Marriage 

The mere fact that two persons are engaged to marry and plan to go 
through with the wedding does not release them from the effect of the 
operation of rules of law. Among these rules> some which deserve special 
reference here deal with contracts affecting the relationship. These con- 
tracts may be made between the two parties or may be between one or 
both of the fiances and third persons. A few illustrations arc in order. 

Antenuptial contracts between the parties relating to personal affairs 
are not uncommon. Among them are agreements as to matters of sex; 
agreements not to live together at all or for a period of time; agreements 
to live at a special place; agreements as to the religious education of the 
children. In general, the law declines to enforce such arrangements, hold- 
ing that the principles relating to the marriage state are not subject to 
variation by individuals to suit dieir own convenience.® Sometimes the court 
grants an annulment of the marriage because one party has in mind certain 
personal plans which do not accord with the generally accepted ideas of 
marriage. And occasionally, the law will enforce such an agreement. 

In a recent New York case, 34 N.Y.S. (2d) 100 (1942), the parties had 
agreed that if children were born to them, they should be brought up in the 
Roman Catholic faith. After marriage, the woman refused to permit this 
sort of religious education. The woman left the man and sued him for sup- 
port. He raised the antenuptial agreement as a defense. The court held that 
this contract was enforceable and that the woman had broken it by her ac- 
tions. This is apparendy the only court to decide mattery this way. At com- 
mon law, the father and not the mother could decide how the child should 
be educated. The U. S. Statutes give the parents equal powers in this respect. 
But other courts have consistendy refused to enforce antenuptial contracts 
of this sort. 

In a few states statutes permit the parties before marriage to “enter 
into such stipulations as they may desire, provided they are not contrary to 
good morals or to some rule of law.” One wonders whether in such cases 
a marriage counselor might not be more useful in solving the fundamental 
disagreement which precedes the bringing of the suit than a rule of law 
written in the statute book. 

A second group of antenuptial contracts includes agreements as to sup- 
port of the wife and other property matters. Originally the law did not 
favor such arrangements but at present they are recognized provided cer- 
tain factors arc present. For example: the agreement must be made in 
contemplation of a valid marriage — that is to say, it should not be sus- 
ceptible of interpretation as a means of facilitating separation or divorce. 

» In Miller v. Miller, 132 Misc. (NY) 121 (1928), the pities had an antenuptial agreement 
that they should rdrain from marital intercourse for a time but that after the expiration of 
the agreed period they would establish normal mariul relations. After marriage, the woman 
refused and continued to refuse. The court granted an annulment saying that marital inter- 
Gourse (so dbat children may be born) is an obligation of the marriage contracL 
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Again» the woman, who is assumed to be less familiar with business affairs 
and more likely to be subject to overpersuasion, must have some reasonable 
information given to her of the nature and value of the man’s property. 
But if the woman has this knowledge, her complaint that she did not know 
her legal rights in the matter will not be heatd. This principle makes it 
desirable to re-emphasize the importance of consulting a lawyer before rather 
than after. 

A third sort of antenuptial contract brings together one or both of 
the engaged parties and a third person. There are two general groups of 
examples of this clstss; contracts (or provisions) in restraint of marriage, 
and contracts encouraging marriage. Contracts or wills or other disposi- 
tions of property, the effect of which is to restrain marriage, are held to 
be against public policy.^ Marriage brokerage contracts are examples of 
the other group. Tne essence of these arrangements is a financial induce- 
ment to some person to encourage marriage. The money may come from 
a person desiring to be married or, for example, from a parent to help a 
child into matrimony. Again, however, the courts view with alarm efforts 
to make the marriage choice depend upon the salesmanship of third persons. 

In Pac\erman v. Shuster, 12 Penna. D & C 717, a father offered a third per- 
son I500 for procuring for the daughter a ybung man inclined toward matri- 
mony. The third person then sued for his $500. The court held that he could 
not recover because it is essential that marriage be voluntary and free from 
the influence brought to bear on either of the parties. 


Engagement Presents 

Engagement presents fall into two groups: those given between the 
engaged persons and those donated by third persons. Ordinarily in law a 
gift is a gift; once the transaction of giving is complete, the donor cannot 
recover. But there are circumstances under which the law allows recovery. 
So far as gifts between engaged Cguples are concerned, ordinarily there are 
four classes: gifts to attract attention or to improve one’s position — for 
example, tickets to a football game; personal gifts as a matter of sentiment 
on anniversaries or holidays — for example, a birthday gift of flowers or 
jewelry or clothing; presents intended to be used in the future home, such 
as furniture, china, silverware, rugs; and the engagement ring. 

No doubt there arc presents which arc given with the express undcr- 
sunding that, upoU the happening of a contingency, they are to be returned. 
Recovery in such cUses depends upon the ability of the donor to prove the 
agreement and the happening of the contingency. 

Most of the litigation which occurs with respect to such matters, how- 
ever, arises in cases where the intent of the parties is not express. In such 

^ la Hnoit V. Knoit, 12^ S.W. 665 (1910), a will contained the following provision: **In the 
event bf the ftiafriage bt my skid daughter AnUk Marie Lduisa she is to receive only the skme 
propurtida of toy esmte SS eadi of the other diildren.** The court held that this provision Was 
in restraint of marriage and therttore was contrary to public policy and void. 
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event the court must infer the meaning from the actions of the parties or 
from the class of article to which the gift belongs. Obviously, if the man 
takes the girl to a dance, the cost of the evening’s entertainment, unless 
expressly stipulated, is not likely to be a matter as to which he may later 
sue her for reimbursement. Similarly, if the man gives the girl a wrist 
watch for a Christmas present, the idea that it is to be returned docs not 
spring naturally to mind. It is something to be demonstrated by testimony 
of competent witnesses. 

But with respect to the third and fourth classes of gifts — items to be 
used in the future home, and engagement rings — perhaps different pre- 
sumptions may arise. It is clear that the event which touches off the suit 
may have something to do with the matter of recovery. Where the girl 
breaks the engagement, sympathy may swing to the jilted man and it may 
be argued that he should have these gifts back. If the man breaks the 
engagement, perhaps there is less reason to consider his feelings. If the 
parties mutually agree to disagree, still a third situation is present. 

The cases generally allow recovery of the presents for the home by a 
young man when the girl has broken the engagement without legal justifi- 
cation. It is in the field of the engagement ring, however, that the greatest 
controversy has arisen. When the woman is not at fault, she usually may 
keep the ring; and a similar decision has been reached where she died 
before the marriage took place. Where the man is guilty of breaking the 
engagement, he usually may not recover. 

But the gift is not necessarily between the parties. Relatives and friends 
may make donations. Wedding presents generally belong to the bride. 
Whether they could be recovered if the engagement was broken and the 
bride refused to return them would depend upon the circumstances of the 
case. In theory, the court might well find a condition implied in the trans- 
action that the articles were given only because there was a wedding. But 
unless conditions pointed to some such implied understanding, a gift would 
be a gift. 

A series of cases illustrative of court actions on suits involving engage- 
ment presents follows: 

(1) In Ruehling v. Homung, 98 Pa. Super. Ct. 535 (1929), the woman was 
required to return the engagement ring, a wrist watch, and a medallion. 

(2) In Seiler v, Fun\, 32 Ont. L.R, 99, the man was allowed to recover the 
items purchased for the home, but not personal items or Christmas pres- 
ents. 

(3) In Cohen v. Sellar (1926), i K.B. 536, the man gave the woman an 
engagement ring. She sued him for breach of promise and he filed a 
countersuit for the return of the ring. The jury found that the man had 
broken the engagement without cause and allowed the woman to keep 
the ring. 

(4) In Uranus v. Bums, 20 N.E. (2d) 869 (1939), the gifts were a diimcr 
ring, a wrjst watch, an onyx ring, and a diamond ring. Each gift was 
made on Christmas Eve. It appeared the parties were engaged. She died 
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and the man sued the estate. The court allowed the estate to keep the 
gifts because the woman had not broken the contract to marry. 

(5) In Beer v. Hart, 274 N.Y.S. 671, the man was held at fault for the 
breach and could not recover the ring. 

(6) . In Yubar v. Witasi{i, 95 Pa. Super, Ct. (1929), the girl was a minor. 

The boy gave her a ring with the express understanding that if she 
should break the engagement, she would return the ring. She did breach 
her promise and refused restitution. The court, because she was a minor^ 
allowed her to retain the ring. 

(7) In Wilson v. Riggs, 196 N.E. 584 (1935), the engagement was broken 
by mutual consent and the court allowed the man to recover the engage- 
ment ring. 

Interference with Contracts to Marry 

After two persons are engaged, both arc likely to receive quantities of 
advice, particularly with respect to the other person. Some of that advice 
will be in the direction of cautioning against the particular marriage, and 
this may result in a breach of the engagement. A number of cases have 
been devoted to a consideration of the question as to who may advise in 
such situations and what advice is permissible. One would assume that 
parents should be given every opportunity short of slander and libel to 
advise their children. The law seems to support this idea.^ Even if the 
advice is maliciously given, there arc cases which hold that there is no 
liability. Friends of the engaged couple may also give advice freely. In one 
case, the employer of the lady was permitted to persuade her not to marry. 

In Clarahan v. Casper, 296 Pac. 140, the employer raised her salary from 
1 150 a month to $250 a month and showered her with gifts and attentions, 
and the court said that no suit for persuading the woman to break the con- 
tract would be entertained. Of course, if there had been slander or libel, an- 
other problem would be presented. 

The Marriace Ceremony 

If the premarital period seems to the student to be complicated by a 
large number of legal rules, such complication is slight indeed when 
compared to those which relate to the other phases of the life cycle of the 
family. The marriage ceremony is a time for the assembling of friends, a 
procession down the aisle of the church, appropriate organ music, a clergy- 

^ In Leonard v. Whetstone, 68 N.E. 197 , the boy was a minor. He bad seduced the girl and 
was ready to marry her when his father threatened to disinherit him if he did not immedi- 
ately bre^ off the proposed marriage. The father also sent the son out of the state to avoid 
the consequences of a suit for breach of promise. The girl then sued the father for inducing 
the son to breach the engagement. The court held that she might not recover. A parent has a 
perfect right to advise his child. 
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man, responses, a reception, and an escape in a duly placarded car amid a 
shower of rice. It may also be an elopement with a hasty visit to a justice of 
the peace who brings in some witnesses, reads the ceremony, and accepts 
his fees. In some religious groups it may be a matter of the two parties’ 
standing in the presence of the congregation and stating their mutual in- 
tentions. Here again, as in the case of the engagement, the acts of the 
parties have diverse implications depending upon the point of view of 
the observer. As our present effort is to see the ceremony through the eyes 
of the lawyer, it is necessary to mention the legal significance of the marriage 
ceremony. 

The state, in what is known as a “democracy,” is interested in the 
development of stable and enduring families because they have definite 
functions to perform in connection with the ownership of property, the 
orderly adjustment of the relations between the sexes, and the rearing of 
children. Laws relating to marriage have a definite bearing upon efforts 
of the state to further these and similar social and economic aims and ob- 
jectives. 

The state wants a record of these families so that the legitimacy of 
children and the ownership of property and the orthodox character of the 
union may be publicly available. Hence the parties are required to procure 
a license to marry. The issuance of the license is in the discretion of a 
public official. By law his authority and powers are set forth. Penalties are 
imposed for departure from the rules. 

As a guard against marriages which might not properly be entered into, 
the state requires not only a record but publicity for a reasonable time in 
which to enable interested parties to take action. The traditional practice of 
publication of the banns has in many states been superseded or supplemented 
by statutes requiring the giving of advance notice. The catastrophe of hasty 
and ill-advised marriages calls for some such preventive measure. 

The idea that a certain degree of physical or mental fitness should be a 
prerequisite to marriage has resulted in laws in thirty-five of our jurisdic- 
tions requiring a physical examination as a preliminary step to securing 
a license.® 

The place of the marriage and the question as to who has the right 
to solemnize the ceremony are matters considered by the law. Clergymen 
and justices of the peace often are legally empowered to officiate. Determi- 
nation of the authority of a justice of the peace is comparatively simple. 
But there have been cases in which the authority of the clergyman has been 
the subject of judicial inquiry. 

Limitations of space forbid us to include here copies of all the marriage 
laws of the various states, but it is possible to include the text of the Uniform 
Marriage Act. This Act is issued by the National Conference on Uniform 
State Laws, a group of persons appointed by the Governors of the respec- 

^ In Peterson v. Uidule, 147 N.W. 966, the constitutionality of one of these earlier statutes was 
proclaimed by the court against objections that the law constituted an unreasonable restriction 
on the right to marry, that it was an interference with the consdtudonal right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, and other objeedves. 
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tive states. They meet annually to consider acts drafted by committees. 
They have approved some seventy-five Uniform and Model Acts. With 
the endorsement of the American Bar Association they urge the enactment 
of these laws in each state. In consequence^ some order and uniformity is 
appearing in the fifty<one jurisdictions composing the United States of 
America. 

The Uniform Marriage and Marriage License Act was adopted in Wis- 
consin in 1917. The Uniform Marriage Evasion Act was adopted in Illinois, 
Louisiana, Massachusetts, Vermont, and Wisconsin. Both Acts were with- 
drawn from the active list at the meeting in 1943. However, their scope and 
content provide us with worthwhile illustrations of the general problem. 

The Uniform Marriage and Marriage License Act deals in section one 
with the marriage contract and how it is made. The language is mandatory 
and indicates that the ‘"6nly” way to contract a valid marriage is that pre- 
scribed in the statute. It also provides for a ceremonial marriage before desig- 
nated officials; and a religious ceremonial marriage where the parties proceed 
‘‘in accordance with the customs, rules, and regulations of any religious 
society, denomination, or sect to which either of the parties may belong.” 

Section two. Provides for the issuance of a marriage license. 

Section three. Regulates the applicatbn for marriage license with a wait- 
ing period of “at least five days.” 

Section four. G)vers identification of the parties and a statement of quali- 
fication and information to be gathered. This includes “. . , the legality of 
the contemplated marriage, the date of same, the names, relationship, if any, 
age, nationality, color, residence and occupation of such as arc under the age 
of legal majority, any prior marriage or marriages of the parties, or either of 
them, and the manner of dissolution thereof . . .” 

Section five. Covers consent of parent or guardian if either “of the con- 
tracting parties be under the marriageable age of consent as established by 
law . . .” 

Section six. Requires a public notice of the intention to marry and pre- 
scribes the manner in which any one who objects to the marriage may legally 
present his grounds and have them passed upon by a court. 

Section seven. Imposes a penalty upon one who swears falsely “in regard 
to any material fact relating to the competency of either or both of the 
parties . . 

Section eight. Penalizes the clerk for unlawfully issuing a license. 

Section nine. Prescribes records and blanks. 

Section ten. Outlines the contents of the license — covering such points, 
for example, as where and when and by whom the ceremony may lx per- 
formed. 

Sections eleven and twelve. Specify the contents of the license (a) when 
the ceremony is before an official, (b) where the parties marry themselves. 

Section thirteen. Treats the marriage certificates in similar fashion. 

Sections fourteen and fifteen. Direct the delivery, filing, and recording of 
the certificate. 
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Section sixteen. Penalizes the officiating person for unlawful solemniza- 
tion of the marriage. 

Section seventeen. Punishes the parties for unlawful solemnization. 

Section eighteen. Prescribes fine and imprisonment for one who “not be- 
ing duly authorized by the laws of this state, shall wilfully or knowingly 
undertake to solemnize a marriage in this state.” 

Sections nineteen and twenty. Punish the failure to file the certificate, and 
violation relating to records. 

Section twenty-one. Allows an action to recover “any fine or forfeiture 
accruing under the provisions of this act. . . 

Stttion twenty-two. Makes a marriage license and certificate “prima facie 
evidence of such marriage. . . .” 

Section twenty-three. Nullifies “all marriages hereafter contracted in vio- 
lation of any of the requirements of Section one of this act except as to 
inunaterial irregularities which arc covered by Section twenty-four (immate- 
rial irregularities as to want of authority of person officiating) and Section 
twenty-five (other immaterial irregularities).” 

Section twenty-six. Deals with the marriage which is invalid at time of 
performance because of some obstacle. If the parties after the obstructing 
conditions are removed “Continued to live together as husband and wife in 
good faith on the part of one of them” they shall “be held to have been 
legally married from and after the removal of such impediment. . . .” 

Section twenty-seven. Provides for the legitimation of a child by the sub- 
sequent marriage of his parents. 

Section twenty-eight. Calls for an annual report. 

The usual sections as to interpretation and construction of the law and as 
to fees are included. 

In the matter of evasion of the regulatory provisions of marriage law, 
a favorite device is to go to some other state where the obstacles are fewer, 
get married, and return home, trusting that the courts, if a case should 
ever arise, will apply the rule that a marriage valid where celebrated is 
valid everywhere. To remedy this situation several states have adopted 
antimarriage-evasion statutes. 


G>NS£QU£NC£S of FaILING TO COMPLY WITH TH£ LaW 

The parties may not go out of the state to evade the law but may stay 
where they are, counting upon a ceremony less formal than that prescribed 
by law to render their union legal. There is a difference of opinion among 
the states as to whether these less formal common-law unions should or 
should not be recognized. In a number of states there exist statutes which 
the courts have construed as prohibiting these common-law marriages. In 
other states common-law marriages are recognized as necessary and valid. 

In Caddy v. Relief Association, 196 Ad. 590 (1938), a Pennsylvania court 
was called upon to determine the status of the following marriage. The par- 
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ties were engaged and several times planned to be married but untoward 
events always interrupted. On one such occasion their car broke down. They 
took it to a garage and went to a motion picture while it was being repaired. 

In the theater the man produced a ring and suggested that they live together 
as “common-law people*’ without ceremony or priest or preacher. She said 
she was satisfied with the arrangement. He put the ring on her finger and 
she continued to wear it. After the motion picture was over they ate supper, 
got the repaired car, and drove to the home in which they had planned to 
live together. They did live together for several years till the man died. The 
woman now claims the insurance as his wife. The court held that common-law 
marriages were good in Pennsylvania and that this was a valid marriage. 

The requirements of a valid common-law marriage vary from state 
to state. The points around which the cases revolve include a mutual agree- 
ment by the parties in terms of the present tense to take each other as 
husband and wife; cohabitation, a living together and a holding out of 
each by the other as man and wife to friends, neighbors, and the general 
public; repute, a recognition by the community of the two as husband and 
wife. 

Once a common-law marriage is recognized as valid, the parties to it 
are as much husband and wife as though it had been signalized by the 
most elaborate ceremony and compliance with the statute. 


Should the Law Recognize Common-Law Marriage? 

In a frontier society where people could not readily go to court houses 
and where preachers came by only occasionally, a device like common-law 
marriage was a necessity. Present-day legislatures are progressively extend- 
ing prohibitions against the practice and requiring substantial compliance 
with the process involving a license, examinations, a ceremony before an 
authorized official, a record, public notice, and similar precautions. If one 
starts with the argument that marriage is a desirable status, that the law 
should encourage it and should therefore attempt to find that relations 
between men and women are legal rather than illegal, it is easy to reach 
a conclusion supporting common-law marriage. On the other hand, one 
may argue that marriage is so important a relationship that only specially 
qualified persons are entitled to share in it, that just as it is made difficult 
for people to become members of learned professions, so the way to marriage 
should be planned to keep out the unfit. By such reasoning one may justify 
an elaborate ceremonial. It is difficult to harmonize the two lines of reasoning. 
Perhaps it will be necessary for us to go through, a longer period of trial and 
error before we decide upon the most satisfactory way to prevent undesirable 
marriages and to encourage those promising more stable families. One 
thinks, of course, of education, of work by properly trained marriage counse- 
lors, as one device which may be helpful 
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Is This Marriage Valid? 

Even after the marriage ceremony is proved to have been in accordance 
with the law there is still a question as to whether the parties are really 
married. Marriages are annulled for reasons existing before or at the time 
of the ceremony. Divorces are secured for events which occur after the 
wedding. An annulment declares that there never was a valid marriage. 
A divorce proclaims that a marriage formerly came into being but from 
and after the divorce decree it no longer has legal effect. In the case of both 
annulment and divorce the parties are back pretty much where they started 
from. 

Space permits merely a statement of the usual grounds for annulment, 
with a few illustrations. These grounds depend in some states upon statu- 
tory authority, and elsewhere upon principles of equity derived perhaps 
from medieval ecclesiastical law at a time when divorce was not permitted 
and legal ingenuity was called in to extricate unhappy spouses from an in- 
tolerable situation. The major categories are: situations where the consent 
of the parties was not obtained; fraud; and situations in which the public 
policy of the state is involved. 

Marriage is in many respects like a commercial contract; and conse- 
quently a meeting of minds, an intent to enter into such an agreement, is 
essential. Where this intent is lacking, the court frequently finds that the 
formalities do not count because a basic element was missing. The fol- 
lowing are examples: 

A. A marriage in jest. Occasionally persons marry as a climax to a 
“party.” .Realizing the next day that they have gone through a ceremony 
which may involve legal implications, they seek legal advice. Often, to 
keep the record clear, an annulment is requested and sometimes granted. 

B. A marriage of an insane or feebleminded person. Some courts have 
held such marriages void, and others voidable subject to ratification by the 
insane person if and when he recovers his sanity. Here as in other cases 
where the law deals with a mental condition, the test to be applied is 
generally expressed in terms of the ability of the party to understand the 
nature of marriage and its consequences. The medical profession would 
surely not regard this as an adequate test. 

C. Where one or both of the parties is under the influence of intoxi- 
cating liquor or drugs. The determining of the validity of a test is again 
a medical question. How much intoxication is needed to justify the court 
in recognizing the plea? 

D. Mistake as to the identity of the other party. If a man marries Mary 
believing she is Eleanor, the courts may grant an annulment. But many 
of the cases which arc brought under this heading do not result favorably 
for the plaintiff. 

E. Duress or force. A person acting under the impulse of fear or threat 
of bodily harm is not exercising his own intent in the acts which he com- 
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mics, and if at a later time and on a safe occasion he asks the court for 
relief, it may be expected. 

F. Fraud, There are varying degrees of fraud, and a number of test 
cases reveal the types of fraud which may or may not be most likely to 
bring about annulment: 

Adequate Basis Rejected as Basis 

Concealed pregnancy by another Concealment of mental incapacity 

Concealment of serious, incurable, Lack of love and affection 

or venereal disease Misrepresentation of character 

Concealment of sterility Misrepresentation of race and na- 

Fraudulcnt intention not to con- tionality 

summate the marriage Misrepresentation as to wealth 

G. Actions contrary to public policy such as consanguinity, miscegena- 
tion, bigamy, prior marriage, and not divorced. 

Marruge Status 

Having now considered engagement to marry, the marriage ceremony, 
and defects in the marriage which may be grounds for annulment, we 
come to those persons who are validly married. The first question regarding 
them is the nature of the relationship which they have taken upon them- 
selves. The law refers to marriage in terms of status and contrasts it with 
the engagement to marry, which is like a contract, and with the marriage 
ceremony which, as the service indicates on its face, is another contract. 

The marriage service is, in a sense, a three-party contract — the third 
party being either the church or the state, depending upon whether the 
official who celebrates the nuptials is a clergyman or a justice of the peace. 
It is spoken of as a sacrament or a special kind of contract which cannot 
properly be dissolved without the consent of all three parties. 

But the marriage ceremony also creates a relation to which the state 
has attached certain factors which make it different from a contract. A 
few of the differences may be noted. 

In a contract the parties may agree upon the terms and conditions. 
Unless these happen to be contrary to law or morals, the courts generally 
will enforce them or reward damages for their breach. In a marriage the 
law usually lays down the terms and conditions, and the right of action 
between the parties for a breach is in the direction of annulment or divorce 
and not in terms of money damages. 

In Gavin v. Gavin, 264 S.W. 529 (1924), the woman alleged cruel and 
outrageous treatment by the husband, but contended she did not want a di- 
vorce. Instead she set forth her condition before marriage as the proprietress 
of a millinery business, and the representations of the man that he was 
wealthy and would supply her every want. She said she married him in reli- 
ance on these promises, and when they failed to materialize she brought the 
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suit. She asked the court for loss of benefits, comforts and emoluments. The 
court said that in the absence of a statute permitting such an action it could 
not allow her to proceed. The man had agreed to marry her and had done 
so. His further promises were merged in and superseded by the marriage. 
The woman’s right of action was therefore only that allowed married people 
against each other. 

In a contract the parties may mutually make a new agreement at any 
time and abolish the old one. In a marriage, dissolution is permitted only 
by action of the state; and a relationship which permits mutual dissolution 
by act of the parties alone is not marriage. Legally there is no basis for 
divorce by mutual consent! 

Ordinarily a contract that is valid where it is entered into, is valid every- 
where. This rule does not hold good as to marriages. Miscegenous marriages 
have already been referred to. Polygamous unions also cause trouble. 

In Reynolds v. VS., 98 U.S. 145 (1878), the idea of marriage as being a 
union of one man and one woman to the exclusion of all others was devel- 
oped. The defendant was prosecuted under a statute prohibiting polygamy. 
He contended that he was a Mormon and that as a member of this group 
polygamy was enjoined upon him. He urged that since his act was the per- 
formance of a religious duty and since the Bill of Rights guaranteed religious 
freedom, he should not be prosecuted. The court said that religious freedom 
meant only the right to hold beliefs and did not extend to overt acts. The court 
further held that polygamy was recognized as antisocial among Christian 
peoples, so the man was convicted. 

A contract is a device protected by Article I, Section 10 of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, which declares that “No state shall . . . pass 
any . . . law impairing the obligation of contracts.” Marriage, on the other 
hand, is a creature of statute in the various states and may be modified 
only by the legislature. 

In the eyes of the law, marriage is somewhat like a contract and yet 
it is considerably different. The rules are technical, but behind them is a 
picture in the minds of the judges to which they consciously or unconsciously 
refer in deciding the cases which arise. 


Rights and Obligations of Married Persons 

There is a great deal of law relating to the property of married persons. 
It is embodied in two systems. One of these stems from the common law 
of England and is characterized by a legislative effort to get away from 
the original idea which submerged the legal identity of the wife in the 
husband and gave him extensive control over her property. The statutes 
in this country embodying the changes begin about 1830 and mark a revo- 
lution in legal thinking. They are called Married Women’s Statutes. As 
they differ in each state, it is impracticable to do more than refer to them 
here. The other system of law— known as community property — is in 
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effect in several states of the West ^nd Southwest. It comes to us from 
the civil law of France and Spain. Its distinguishing feature is a division of 
property into three classes: ^at of the husband, that of the wife, and a 
remainder called “the community” owned by the husband and wife in a 
form of partnership, with the husband acting as manager. Here again the 
details of the system vary from state to state, and space forbids more than 
mention of a substantial field of legal rules which deserves more adequate 
examination. 

But there are rights and obligations of married persons of a different 
sort. 


Rights of the Husband with Respect to the Wife 

Among the rights of the husband at common law were those of de- 
termining the domicile, enjoying consortium, and using his wife’s earnings. 

The word “domicile” is defined as “that place where a man has his 
true, fixed, and permanent home and principal establishment, and to which, 
whenever he is absent, he has the intention of returning.” At common law 
the husband had a right to fix or to change the place of abode of the 
family. If the wife refused to accompany him, the act could be treated as 
a desertion on her part. Remedies of various sorts were open to him in that 
event. Whether it was ever an absolute right, today it is certainly qualified 
by reasonableness. Both parties should act reasonably. If the husband de- 
mands that the wife reside in a place which the court thinks is unsuitable, 
she will be excused for refusing to obey him.® If the wife, however, is un- 
reasonable in her stubborn attitude, the court may refer to the original 
rule. The question seems to depend upon the reason for the wife^s refusal. 
Exceptions to the rule that a wife’s domicile is and should be with her 
husband are found in instances where the husband abandons the wife or, 
by his conduct, compels her to leave him; where the husband and wife 
agree that the wife for certain purposes may live elsewhere; and where the 
wife sues for divorce. 

The word “consortium” is defined as “the right of the husband and 
wife respectively to the conjugal fellowship, company, cooperation, and 
aid of the other.” It follows that if some outside person interferes with the 
right of the husband or the right of the wife to this consortium, the ag- 
grieved spouse may sue the intender and recover damages. The question 
is as to the ways in which the third person may encroach upon the con- 
sortium. Obviously, if the wife is injured physically — for example, in an 
automobile accident — the husband is deprived of the society and com- 
panionship of the wife. Perhaps he must pay hospital and doctor bills. 
The offender should be made to pay. Under the statutes the usual problem 

* In Powell V. Powell, 29 Vt. 148, the husband asked for a divorce from the wife on the ground 
of desertion. They had lived together in Vermont They then moved to New York and lived 
as man and wife for several years. The husband returned to Vermont, but the wife refused to 
follow him because she did not want to **live with him near his relatives." After failing to 
induce her to return, he sued. The court decided diat the husband's right to determine a 
domicile was not an arbitrary power and the wife's refusal did not amount to desertion. 
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is whether there should be two suits or just one. Under one type of statute, 
the woman would sue for her own damages and sufferings as if she were 
unmarried. Under another type of statute, the husband or the husband 
and wife together would sue. 

A second type of situation is where the loss of consortium is caused by 
“criminal conversation.” This phrase is defined as “the act of adultery in 
a suit brought by the husband of the married woman with whom the act 
was committed, to recover damages of the adulterer.” 

A third type of loss occurs in cases where the basis of the action is 
alienation of affections. The wrongdoer has alienated the affections of one 
spouse and thereby deprives the other of the aid, comfort, assistance, and 
society which consortium gives him. In some states which have abolished 
breach of promise of marriage actions, the statute includes the prohibition 
against alienation of affections suits. 

Another right of the husband gave him control over the wife’s earnings. 
At common law, a husband was entitled absolutely to his wife’s earnings. 
Modern statutes generally have given her a right to money she earns in 
enterprises apart from the household or the husband’s business. 

Rights of the Wife 

The wife, on the other hand, has certain rights with respect to the hus- 
band. She is entitled to support, and she can act as his agent under certain 
circumstances. 

The duty of the husband to support the wife is generally recognized 
and is sometimes prolonged to cover cases where the parties are divorced. 
The money paid is then often spoken of as alimony. This duty of the 
husband is not entirely absolute. If he is unable to support her, the judge 
may excuse him.^° If the parties have made an agreement as to the sup- 
port he should pay her and he complies with the agreement, the judge 
may refuse her further financial aid. If the wife does not abide by her 
marital vows and do her share in the work of the family, the judge may 
refuse to allow her support. 

When the husband fails to fulfill this obligation, the wife has several 
remedies. One of them is a criminal prosecution for nonsupport. The 
various states have laws making this failure on his part a crime. 

But there is another means by which she may obtain relief. She may 
incur certain obligations which the husband is called upon to pay. The 
wife may be an agent of the husband where he expressly authorizes her 
to act. She may also be an agent through necessity. 

Where the husband and wife are living together and the wife makes 
purchases or incurs obligations, the presumption is that the wife acts as 
agent of the husband. A third person who advances credit to the wife under 

In Roberts v. Roberts, 125 S.W. (2d) 199 (1938), the wife sued for divorce and separate 

maintenance. The husband had become impoverished and moved to his mother’s home, 

stating that he would return when he could find work. The court denied the divorce and the 

prayer for separate maintenance. 
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such circumstances expects the husband to pay. If the husband is to escape 
liability he must show rebuttal to the presumption. 

In SaJ(s V. Huddleston, 36 Fed. (2d) 537, a wife of a representative in 
Congress bought a fur coat for $235 and a scarf for $18 at the plaintiffs store 
in Washington. Plaintiff sued the husband alleging that it relied on his credit 
but as a matter of convenience to its customers kept the account in the wife’s 
name. The store also had a promissory note signed by the wife. If nothing 
further had appeared among the facts, the court might well have found that 
the wife was the implied agent of the husband; that the articles purchased 
were reasonably necessary to her standard of living; and that the husband 
was liable. The husband, however, urged that the presumption should be 
rebutted because of the following facts. He gave her $75 a month for clothing 
which, in his opinion and having regard to his financial resources, was rea- 
sonable. During the preceding year he had given her an additional $2000 for 
personal expenses. He had told her not to run any accounts at department 
stores in Washington. He knew nothing about this debt until it was started. 

The court was inclined to feel that a husband should provide for his wife 
according to his station in life, and if he does not she may contract debts on 
his credit — but in this case held for the husband. 

Under certain statutes the wife is made personally liable from her own 
estate for debts, and in such a situation the question may be whether the 
wife is acting as an agent or on her own account. If she is acting as the 
agent of her husband, he is liable; otherwise she must pay for the debt 
from her own funds. 

Where the husband and wife are living apart through the husband’s 
fault, the presumption continues that the wife is acting as his agent. Where 
the separation is the fault of the wife, the presumption is that she acts on 
her own responsibility. 

In cases of this sort the question is often raised as to whether the par- 
ticular article purchased is or is not a necessary. The court in answering 
the question applies such tests as the health and comfort of the wife and 
the station in life and financial position of the husband. 

Creditors have found the operation of these rules, whether under the 
common law or under married women’s acts, quite uncertain. They contend 
it is not proper to place upon them the duty of an extensive investigation 
of the legal status of each feminine customer to determine who is to pay 
the bill. In some states they have been successful in having passed what are 
called Family Expense Statutes. Under them the husband and wife are 
joindy liable for family expenses. But the husband is still primarily liable 
where third parties have sold the wife “necessaries.” 

The Dissolution of the Family 

A family may come to an end in a variety of ways. Informally there 
may be desertion or abandonment by one of the spouses. At law there may 
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be a separation recognized by an agreement, a limited divorce, and absolute 
divorce — for causes arising after the marriage. An annulment may be 
granted for cause arising before the moment of the wedding. Finally dis- 
solution may come about from natural causes — death and the arrival at 
maturity of a child. Dissolution by divorce has received adequate attention 
in another chapter, and will not be discussed here. There is, however, 
much law relating to the other types of dissolution. 

In an abandonment one spouse leaves, at least without the legally valid 
consent of the other. Where the husband is the “guilty” party the problem 
of support for the wife and the children becomes acute. At common law 
the duty of the husband to provide proper support for his wife and family 
was clearly recognized. The statutes have definitely improved the position 
of the wife in this respect, giving her criminal as well as civil machinery 
to enforce her demands. She may sue him civilly in a number of jurisdic- 
tions, either because the status of marriage imposes such obligation upon 
the husband or because failure by the husband to perform may throw the 
responsibility upon the state to provide support. The criminal law marks 
the greatest change in this respect. Modern statutes indicate ingenuity and 
resourcefulness of the draftsmen. The two most difficult problems arc: 

(a) how to find the elusive spouse, who may have fled to another state; and 

(b) how to deal with the spouse who either because of handicaps cannot 
earn enough to support himself and family or who stubbornly prefers to 
spend some time in jail. Mention should be made here of the Uniform 
Desertion and Non-Support Act. From early in the present century the 
National Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws has been 
seeking to provide a degree of uniformity in the statute law of the various 
American jurisdictions. The Act dealing with desertion, abandonment, and 
nonsupport has been adopted in a variety of states. 

Separation as a means of dissolving a family usually involves an agree- 
ment between the parties. When that agreement is in writing a series of 
legal problems is presented. At common law husbands and wives could 
not contract or make gifts or deed property one to the other. To get around 
this rule they sometimes employed the device of giving the property to a 
third person with instructions as to how he should use it. Such person 
was sometimes a trustee. Exceptions to this general rule were worked out 
by courts of equity, so that conveyances by the husband directly to the 
wife were held good provided a fair and reasonable arrangement was made 
to protect the wife.^^ Today under the new statutes separation agreements 
are generally recognized, provided certain conditions are complied with. 
The separation must have actually taken place or must immediately follow 
the signing of the agreement. If the agreement looks toward a future sep- 

In Leham v. Leham, 244 N.Y.S. 265, the wife asked for a divorce with alimony; the hus- 
band contended that the parties had entered into a separation agreement which provided 
for payments to the wife in lieu of alimony. It appeared that the husband had not fully 
performed his part of the agreement The court held that the wife was not limited in such 
a case to her rights under the separation agreement but could also ask for alimony in the 
discredon of the court If the husband had performed his part of the contract, die court 
might have held that the payments were fair to the wife. 
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aration, it may be held void. If the agreement contains a provision that 
the parties may live apart, this is not enforceable by the courts. If the 
parties do come together again and live as man and wife even for a short 
time, the agreement is of no further legal effect. 


Alimony 

Alimony is related both to the problem of nonsupport and to family 
dissolution. It is defined as ‘*the allowance which a husband, by order of 
the court, pays to his wife, being separate from him, for her mainte- 
nance. ... It is also commonly used as equally applicable to all allowances, 
whether annual or in gross, made to a wife upon a decree of divorce.” Four 
conditions usually must be satisfied before a court will award permanent 
alimony: the marriage must be legally valid; the marriage must have 
continued to the present time; the spouses must be separated by judicial 
decree; and the petitioning wife must be legally innocent. 

Alimony developed originally in the ecclesiastical courts in England in 
connection with the law of divorce. In the United States every jurisdiction, 
except South Carolina, which does not grant divorces, has a statute respect- 
ing alimony. It is granted by the court and, in general, cannot be altered 
after the signing of the decree unless the statute expressly so provides. 
This discretion of the court ordinarily determines the form and amount 
of an award. The problem of enforcement involves requiring security for 
performance (a factor with which impecunious hus^nds can seldom 
comply) and the judicial power to seize his property or his person in order 
to enforce compliance. 

In several states the statute authorizes the court in its discretion to award 
alimony to the husband — although the term “alimony” under these cir- 
cumstances is a misnomer. 

Involved in the problem of alimony and the general dissolution of 
marriage is the matter of property setdements. Sdll others present a com- 
binadon of the two. 

Where the court has full or partial discretion, the idea of fault or of 
penalizing the o£Fending spouse plays a part, and the judge has an oppor- 
tunity to apply to the parties in ^e case opinions of right and wrong 
which have come to be an important part of his thinking. It is a question 
whether a system of law based upon unrestricted persond judgment is de- 
sirable, however conscientious and able individual judges may be. On the 
other hand, a distribution of property based upon a rigid rule of law might 
work hardship in individual cases. The subject deserves general study in 
the light of the effect upon people of taking away from them or giving 
them family property. Violations of the divorce law such as adultery, 
cruelty, desertion may be punished by the criminal law. Is there reason 
to add to this punishment unlimited power to deprive a person of his prop- 
erty or to discourage him from desiring to accumulate it? Should there 
not be in the case of dissolution of a family through divorce the same 
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general plan for the dissolution of the family property as now obtains 
when the dissolution is caused by death? 


The Family and Death 

When a family is confronted with the death of one of its members, the 
legal repercussions are largely in the field of property. The question is, 
“Who gets what property?” 

It is difficult to discuss this matter: first, because there is some difference 
in the general approach of the law as between the common4aw states 
and the community property states; second, because the law is statutory 
and varies materially from state to state. Perhaps the most that can be done 
here is to discuss various phases in the process of settling an estate and 
illustrate the points by reference to the statutes of a particular state arbi- 
trarily selected. 

From the point of view of the fiimily and its interest in property, the 
following topics deserve mention: homestead, dower, curtesy, the pro- 
cedure for settling an estate of a deceased person, including executors and 
administrators and the will. 

“Homestead” is defined as “the home place — the place where home 
is.” It is further described in terms of the laws covering it. “The homestead 
laws of various states are constitutional or statutory provisions for the 
exemption of a certain amount or value of real estate occupied by a debtor 
as his homestead from a forced sale for the payment of his debts. In some 
cases restraints are placed upon the alienation by the owner of his property, 
and in some cases the exempt property, upon the death of the owner, 
descends to the widow and minor children free from liability for his 
debts.” 

It is because of the restraints upon alienation and the rules of descent 
that the subject of homesteads should be mentioned here. The homestead 
is a valuable asset which under the laws of some states may not be given 
away by the person who makes a will. It may not be taken by creditors of 
the member of the family who dies. If there is no will, it descends in 
special fashion as the law provides. 

Dower is defined as “the provision which the law makes for a widow 
out of the lands or tenements of her husband, for her support and the 
nurture of her children.” 

Curtesy is defined as “the estate to which by common law a man is 
entitled, on the death of his wife, in the lands or tenements of which she 
was seized in possession in fee simple or in toil during their coverture, 
provided they had lawful issue born alive which might have been capable 
of inheriting the estate.” 

These two words, “dower” and “curtesy,” represent claims which husband 
and wife may make upon the estate of the other spouse after his or her 
death. The words are t^en from the old law but are still in use by lawyers. 
In many states the old common-law dower and curtesy are abolished by 
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Statute and in their places are certain rights more recently created and 
dependent for their existence and nature upon the will of the legislature.^^ 
THs problem is not met with in the same fashion in community property 
states. The community property upon the death of one spouse is divided and 
the surviving spouse takes a share in it. 

It is necessary to mention these various rights which the surviving spouse 
has in the estate of the deceased, because unless proper provision is made be- 
forehand the estate is lessened by these items, and results may be produced 
quite different from what the parties intended. Much disappointment and 
misunderstanding can be avoided in the family group if the members have 
a reasonably clear picture of what happens to the estate of a deceased 
member. 

Mention has here been made of a situation in some states where certain 
property cannot be affected by previous agreement or deed or will-— the 
homestead. Mention has also been made of dower and curtesy, which with 
the advice of a competent lawyer can be employed to aid in the welfare of 
the family. Without such expert advice difEculties are almost certain to arise. 
The present intent is to suggest the value of family planning so that the ad- 
vantages of intestacy and testacy (see below) both may be weighed and a 
solution framed to meet a particular need. Each family has its own problems 
and these change from time to time; so no plan can be assumed adequate for 
any great peri^ of time. It should be re-examined periodically. 

The property which a person owns at the time of his death is called his 
estate. If he leaves a will he is testate. If there is no will he is said to die 
intestate. An estate consists of real estate, tangible personal property, and cer- 
tain other valuables such as uncollected debts, which the law calls ‘*choses in 
action.” Land and the house on it is an example of real estate. Furniture, 
clothing, jewelry are examples of personal property. Among the other kinds 
of valuables are the right to money in bank, to the property represented by 
stocks, bonds, life insurance policies. Sometimes the person who owns the 
property is the exclusive owner. Other property is held jointly. A man and 
wife may own the home in both names, and upon the death of one of them 
the law in certain states gives the entire property to the survivor. This is 
called “tenancy by the entirety,” and is very helpful to the survivor, who 
usually does not have to pay inheritance tax on this transfer of title. In other 
instances the ownership is joint or in common, and upon the death of one of 
the owners the property must be divided. The share of the deceased owner 
becomes part of his estate. A bank account may be held in joint ownership 
if arrangements with the bank are made. 

A person who is planning the disposition of his property and affairs after 
death may look forward to ^e following procedure: 

In Massachusetts (Annotated Laws, VoL VI, chap. 1^9) provisions are made. 

Sec. 1. A husband shall, upon the death of his wife, hold for his life one third of all land 
owned by her at any time during coverture. Such estate shall be known as his tenancy by 
curtesy, and the law relative to dower shall be applicable to curtesy. ... A wife shall, upon 
the death of her husband, hold her dower at coixunon law in her deceased husband’s land. 
Such estate dsall be known as her tenancy by dower. 
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A. Someone must be appointed by law charged with the responsibility 
and endowed with the authority necessary to settle the estate. This person is 
called an executor if the estate is settled under a will and an administrator 
if there is no will. The appointment of an administrator involves a question 
as to who is entitled to preferential consideration by the court if more than 
one person wishes to undertake the task or if no one wishes to act.^* 

Four major situations may be recognized: 

1. The decedent may leave lineal descendants, children, issue. 

2. The decedent may leave no lineal descendants. 

3. The decedent may leave no blood relations, kindred, heirs. 

4. The surviving spouse may be forced to decide whether to take what the 
will provides or to choose the share allowed under the intestate laws, 
dower, curtesy, and similar substitute laws. 

In any event some orderly procedure must be outlined to secure a com* 
petent administraitor. 

B. The executor or administrator must gather the assets of the estate. He 
gives notice of his appointment, usually by advertisement in the newspapers, 

In the Annotated Laws of Massachusetts, Chapter 192, are found the provisions for the 
probating of wills and the appointment of executors. Sec. 1 provides for a petition to the 
probate court, a proceeding which starts the process. The interested parties may agree "in 
writing*' that the will may be probated, or they may contest its probate. In this latter event 
a lawsuit is begun to determine whether the will shall or shall not be admitted to probate. 

Sec. 4. If a will has been duly proved and allowed the probate court shall issue letters 
testamentary thereon to the executor named therein, if he is legally competent and a suitable 
person and accepts the trust and within thirty days gives bond to discharge the same. . . . 

In Deering’s California Probate Code, Division III, Sec. 300, the community*property state 
provides: "When a person dies, the title to his property, real and personal, passes to the per- 
son to whom it is devised or bequeathed by his last will, or, in the absence of such disposi- 
tion, to the persons who succeed to his estate as provided in Division II of this Code; but all 
of his property shall be subject to the possession of the executor or administrator and to the 
control of the Superior Court for the purposes of administration. . . 

The law then proceeds to indicate how executors are appointed. 

Chapter 193 deals with the appointment of administrators, and here the law establishes a 
schedule of priorities among persons who may act in this capacity. 

Sec. I. Administration of the estate of a person deceased intestate shall be granted to one 
or more of the persons hereinafter mentioned and in the order named, if competent and suit- 
able for the discharge of the trust and willing to undertake it, unless the court deems it 
proper to appoint some other person: ^ 

First, the widow or surviving husband of the deceased. 

Second, the next of kin or their guardians or conservators as the court shall determine. 

Third, if none of the above are competent or if they all renounce the administration or 
without sufficient cause neglect for thirty days after the death of the intestate to take admin- 
istration of his estate, one or more of the principal creditors, after public notice upon the peti- 
tion. 

Fourth, if there is no widow, husband, or next of kin within the Commonwealth, a 
public administrator. 

Sec. 7. If no executor is named in a will, or if all the executors therein named are dead 
or incompetent or refuse to accept the trust, or if, after being duly cited therefor, the execu- 
tor neglects to accept die trust, or if he ne^^ects for thirty days after the probate of the will 
to give bond according to law, the court shall commit the administration of the estate, with 
the will annexed, to any person interested in the will of said deceased, to any creditor of the 
deceased or to any suitable person . . . 
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and requests or demands or even sues to recover property belonging to the 
estate/* 

C. A correct and authoritative inventory and appraisement of the prop- 
erty in the estate and its value must be made. This is to provide a basis for 
taxation and for the distribution of the estate to those entitled to it. 

D. Eventually the executor or administrator, having collected the assets, 
verified the correctness of claims, and done the various tasks associated with 
his position, is prepared to make distribution of the funds and other property 
in his hands. He is guided by the terms of the homestead and dower and 
curtesy laws if such are in effect. If there is a will it supplies directions more 
or less efEective. But if there is no will it is necessary to seek information 
from the law relating to distribution. 

When the law comes to distribute the estate of a man who has not made 
a valid will, it is again faced with the possibilities mentioned above. 

1. There may be lineal descendants who have at least a moral claim upon 
his estate. 

2. There may be no lineal descendants, but there may be members of the 
family more distantly related who also have some claim. 

3. There may be no family at all; in this case the estate goes to the state. 
The process is called escheat. 

4. There may be a spouse, and rules of homestead, dower, and curtesy 
apply. 

Where lineal descendants survive. 

a. Some states do not mention the surviving spouse, who thus must claim 
dower or curtesy or the substitute for it. 

b. Other states give the widow or widower equal shares in both real and 
personal property. The amount of the share varies. 

c. In some states the widow and widower have equal rights but the share 
of real property and the share of personal property differ. 

d. In still other states the widow, under certain circumstances, has a larger 
amount. 

No lineal descendants survive. 

a. In some states, the surviving spouse takes the whole estate, whether real 
or personal. 

b. In othqi states the surviving spouse takes the entire real and personal 
property up to a certain value and in addition half of the property in excess 
of such value. 

c. In other states the surviving spouse gets half of the estate, whether real 
or personal. 

d. The other states provide in various ways. 

Chapter 195 contains General Provisions Relative to Executors and Administrators, under 

MasMchusetts Law. 

Sec. I. The executor or administrator gives public notice of his appointment. 

Sec. 5. He makes a true inventory of the real and personal property of the deceased. 

Sec. 6. He provides for appraisers. 

Sec. 7. He may secure authority to continue the business of the deceased for the benefit 

of the estate for a period not exceeding one year. 

Sec. XI. He may be removed if he becomes insane or otherwise incapable of performing 

the trust. 

Sec. 13. He mav resign his trust. 
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No relatives survive. 

a. Some states give the surviving spouse the entire estate, real and per- 
sonal, with certain exception as parents. 

b. Other states give the surviving spouse the entire estate if there is no 
issue, parent, brother, sister, or descendant of deceased brother or sister. 

c. Other states give the surviving spouse the entire estate if there are no 
blood relatives or heirs. 

d. There are miscellaneous provisions in other states. 

Perhaps the foregoing is sufficient for a general preview of the vexed prob- 
lem of settling decedents’ estates. 


The Will 

A will is defined as “the disposition of one’s property to take effect after 
death.” It is one of the most important documents a man can sign because it 
is to direct others to do acts which the signer no longer can perform. The 
right to make a will is dependent upon statute. Limitations upon the right 
are found in the homestead laws already noted, dower and curtesy, the obli- 
gation to keep the provisions of the will consistent with the laws and the 
policy of the state, and the age of the testator. 

Problems of execution of a will are as significant as the contents. There 
arc three kinds of wills with respect to these problems of execution, and the 
law makes special provisions for each of the three. A nuncupative will is de- 
fined as “an oral will, declared by a testator in extremis, or under circum- 
stances considered equivalent thereto, before witnesses, and afterwards re- 
duced to writing.” A holographic will is defined as “what is written with 
one’s own hand.” 

The number of witnesses and their qualifications are generally regulated 
by statute. If an unqualified person’s name appears as witness, the court may 
strike it out, and unless there arc enough approved witnesses, the will may 
be declared invalid. Persons who arc named in the will to share in the dis- 
tribution should not serve as witnesses, because it may be suspected that some 
form of undue influence was used in the execution of the document. 

The ceremony of execution should not be taken lightly. In general it con- 
sists of the following parts. The witnesses and the testator arc brought to- 
gether in the same place at the same time. The witnesses should be made 
known to the testator and he to them. He then should tell them that the doc- 
ument he holds in his hand and intends to sign is his last will and testament. 
Usually he need not reveal to them its contents — merely its nature and sig- 
nificance. He then asks them to serve as witnesses. They assent. He then 
signs the document at the end. They each sign the document after his signa- 
ture and append their addresses. If at a later occasion the witnesses to the 
will are called upon, they usually go no further than to acknowledge their 
signatures. But they may be required to give opinions as to the mentad condi- 
tion of the testator and whether there were events which the law might con- 
strue as duress. Duress is defined as “personal restraint, or fear of personal 
injury or imprisonment.” Undue influence is defined as “the use by one, in 
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whom a confidence is reposed by another who holds a real or apparent au- 
thority over him, of such confidence or authority for the purpose of obtaining 
an unfair advantage of his weakness of mind, or of his necessities or distress 
• . • or to constrain him to do that which he would not have done without 
the exercise of that control. . . 

The contents of the will, of course, represent individual needs and desires. 
In general, however, topics like the following are to be found in wills: 

1. A description of the document as a 'last will and testament.” A letter 
may be received as a will under some circumstances, particularly if it shows 
an intent to dispose of property after death. But there is seldom reason to 
make a will if one expects it to be broken or attacked. If the document is not 
clearly a will, it may be successfully attacked. 

2. An instruction to pay "all my debts and funeral expenses.” The law 
provides for such payment anyway, but some people regard this as a business- 
like method of indicating a desire to discharge one’s obligations. Sometimes 
provisions for the funeral or the tombstone are included. 

3. Directions for the distribution of jewelry, clothing, household furniture, 
and personal belongings and small gifts by way of remembrance rather than 
as a division of the estate. 

4. Directions for the .distribution of money in bank, stocks, bonds, and 
other substantial items. Sometimes these bequests are direct to the recipient. 
At other times the property is given to a trustee or guardian to be used for 
the benefit of the donee. 

5. Directions for the distribution of real estate owned by the testator. 
This also may be given outright or in trust or with conditions attached. 

6. A residuary clause disposing of whatever has not been specifically given 
before. This is important; otherwise it may be necessary to have an adminis- 
trator appointed to care for the items not covered by the will; this may 
mean more expense and trouble. 

7. The appointment of an executor and provisions as to whether or not he 
shall be required to file a bond to insure the honesty of his conduct in this 
representative capacity. 

8. The concluding clause — perhaps in the following form: "In witness 

whereof I, , the above named testator, have hereunto set my hand and 

seal this day of , 19 .” 

9. The signatures of the testator and the witnesses. Where the will covers 
more than one page, it is good practice for the testator and witnesses to sign 
or initial each page. Then the provision in paragraph 8 above would recite 
the number of pages and the fact that each had been signed. This prevents 
the elimination of certain pages or the substitution of a new page. 

To one who has not considered the matter it must appear very formal to 
require attention to all these points. Experience indicates, however, that un- 
less they are attended to successful attacks upon the will may be made, and 
then the work has gone for nothing and the plans of the testator have been 
rendered difficult or impossible of completion. 

The question may well be asked, "Why make a will.?” The answer de- 
pends upon the individual circumstances of the testator. Two obvious ad- 
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vantages of a will are: the right to leave property as one wants to; and the 
right to name the person who shall have charge of settling the estate — the 
executor. In practice, however, the question is not one to settled properly 
without conferences with a lawyer. The individual should consider first in 
which group of persons he belongs. Is he 

1. A married man or woman who anticipates that upon his or her death 
he or she will be survived by a widow or a widower and children? 

2. A married man or woman who anticipates that upon his or her death 
he or she will be survived by a widow and no children or a widower and no 
children? 

3. A man or woman unmarried who anticipates leaving no widow or wid- 
ower, no children or grandchildren or great-grandchildren, but who may be 
survived by brothers and sisters, aunts and uncles, cousins, nieces, and 
nephews? 

4. A widow or widower who anticipates leaving no spouse, but a child or 
children or issue of children? 

5. A man or woman without next of kin? 

There is no space available here to attempt to answer each of these ques- 
tions for ail the states. The individual confronted with the question should 
ask himself, “If my estate were to be divided, under the intestate laws of my 
state, would the result satisfy me?” If the answer is “No,” then a second ques- 
tion is whether a will can be drawn making a more satisfactory disposition. 
Naturally these are matters for a lawyer to consider. But the client, before 
approaching the lawyer, can do a number of things which will be helpful 
both to him and to the lawyer. The following arc suggested: 

1. A list of all property owned divided into the categories of real estate, 
personal property tangible, and personal property intangible, is a good first 
step. If values can be placed upon each item, the result will be helpful to the 
lawyer in determining taxation problems — local, state, and Federal. If the 
location of the real estate is set down, it will help to determine the law appli- 
cable to it because property in another state may have to be disposed of ac- 
cording to the laws of the other state. If there are stocks and bonds, the loca- 
tion of the corporation issuing them may be important for several reasons. 
If there are debts due, a list of the names and addresses of the debtors and 
information surrounding the transaction may be helpful. It is difficult to 
think of the family group with oneself no longer a member of it, but an 
effort in this direction is an essential to a useful v^ll. If there are life insur- 
ance policies, it is well to see who the beneficiaries are and whether they 
should be changed. Proceeds of life insurance policies may or may not be 
made a part of the estate, depending upon the naming of beneficiaries. 

2. A list of all persons whom the prospective testator may desire to re- 
member in his will. Such a list should contain the items of property to be 
given to each person and the information as to whether the gift is to be abso- 
lute or conditional or in trust. The preparation of a plan of this sort requires 
much careful thinking. It is well to make several drafts and allow time for the 
implications of each draft to be considered before adopting or rejecting it. The 
first question is what is the testator’s desire with respect to the pertons to re- 
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ceive his bounty. The second is how best to accomplish the planned goal. At- 
tention should be given to various future possibilities, and the testator should 
ponder — if so and so happens — how well this plan will function. The will 
speaks as of the day of the testator’s death. Every day after that, the conditions 
with which he was familiar change. He cannot be there to make correc- 
tions in the plans. They remain as he laid them down. He cannot anticipate 
all the changes and events, but he should devote careful thought to the 
subject. 

3. The testator should take the list of property and his carefully thought- 
out plan to a lawyer and ask the lawyer to talk the matter over and prepare 
a draft of a will. Only in the case of simple wills — such as leaving every- 
thing to one’s wife and making her the executrix — is it safe to dash off a 
will. In many cases, several drafts are necessary to reach a plan which will 
carry out the testator’s desires and a grouping of words which will stand up 
against attacks. 

Attacks upon wills arc made under a variety of conditions. A subsequent 
will or codicil may make the first one invalid. Evidence of undue influence, 
fraud, force, or lack of age or mental capacity may result in striking down 
the document purporting to be a will. The matter of improper formalities 
attending the execution — not enough disinterested witnesses — has already 
been referred to. The will may have been destroyed by the customary meth- 
ods of cancellation, tearing, burning, etc., with the intent to revoke it. Or it 
may have been mutilated by someone without the authority of the testator 
or by mistake, and the question arises as to whether it is still a will. The lan- 
guage of the will itself may be confusing and require judicial interpretation. 
The property indicated in the will to be given to A may already have been 
bestowed upon B in the lifetime of the testator. Persons may be omitted by 
mistake from the will or given less than they could expect to get otherwise. 
They may decide to take against the will. 

Considerations of this sort render it desirable that the testator should not 
make a will and then dismiss the subject from his mind. Every so often the 
testator should consult his lawyer again. A new tax law may have been 
passed in the meantime, some devisee may have died, children may have 
been born, property may have been sold or acquired; hence a new will or 
codicil may be called for. 

The will itself should be kept carefully. A safedeposit box or a lawyer’s 
safe are two recognized places of deposit. Some states, however, provide a 
special procedure by which a will may be lodged with a public official or 
even probated before the death of the testator. If the document is in public 
custody, one need not fear that it will be stolen or destroyed. If it has al- 
ready been probated, there is no occasion at a later stage for anyone to claim 
its invalidity due to undue influence or force or fraud. 

While one is discussing the matter with his lawyer, it is not a bad idea to 
consider whether it would be better to give the property right away instead 
of waiting until death. Considerations of taxation as weU as other items may 
determine the answer. 

Limitations of space preclude the possibility of a discussion of the opera- 
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tion of the tax laws upon family property. Since the laws change frequently, 
the only intelligent step to take is to consult a competent lawyer about the 
matter. ' 


Rights, Duties, and Liabilities of Parents 

At common law the custody of a minor child was a matter for the father. 
The mother had little if any legal authority. This rule was modified by stat- 
utes and never obtained in its original harshness in this country. The mod- 
ern rule places the parents on a more equal footing and provides that the 
welfare of the child shall be the guiding factor, but it has been reached by 
statute and by the administration of the juvenile court. Under the present 
state of the law, the court in general may remove the child completely from 
the parents and award him to the custody of some other person or some pub- 
lic institution. This is done because for some legal reason the parent is found 
not to be a suitable custodian. Change of custody is not the same as adoption. 
If neither parent is living or fit, the courts often award custody to some suit- 
able person. 

In Hart v. Howell, 19 So. (24) 317, the contest was between the boy’s 
maternal grandparents and the father. The court awarded the boy to the 
grandparents who had raised him from infancy, saying, “When the froth is 
blown off of the evidence, the picture left of appellants (the grandparents) 
is that of two good old pioneers, symbols of the type that cleared the forest 
and settled the country but who have almost vanished from its face. They 
(the pioneers) were not so sophisticated as their sons and daughters whom 
they sent to college but their moral convictions were more deeply rooted. 

It is said that they were a little narrow in their approach but they were more 
sincere in their loyalties. They were not versed in Latin and Greek but they 
swore by the efficacy of quinine and calomel and brought up one of the most 
stable generations of sons and daughters that this country has produced.” 

The right of correction and control of the child was at common law given 
to the parent. He must exercise it within reason. Some statutes even go so far 
as to excuse homicide if caused by a parent lawfully correcting his child. In 
general, abuse of parental authority in this respect is a ground for removing 
the child from the custody of the parent. It is difficult to draw a precise line 
and say that the parent may do certain specific things and not do certain 
others. Much is left to the discretion of the juvenile court judge. However 
useful this situation may be in allowing freedom to administer the law, it 
makes a prediction very difficult. A parent may well be in doubt as to what 
he can legally do. 

At common law the father is entitled to the earnings of the child and to 
his services. Generally, if the mother survives the father, she also has the 
privilege conferred upon her. This right of the father may have been granted 
to balance his duty to support the child, but appears rather to have grown out 
of the right to control. The statutes generally give the parents equal rights 
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to thecaniings of the child. Beyond this right to earnings the father, at com- 
mon law, had no control over the child’s property— even to that given him 
by the parent. 

On the other hand the parent owes duties to* the child. The most obvious 
of these cover support, education, and protection. Whatever the situation at 
common law, under most statutes the father is liable for the minor child’s 
support. In some the obligation is moral. Often it is a civil right. Everywhere 
the criminal law takes cognizance of wilful failure to maintain the minor 
child. 

As in the case of the husband’s duty to support the wife, the parent’s re- 
sponsibility to the child is enforced civilly by a suit brought by the child. 
The third person who furnishes “necessaries” to the child may bring action 
against the parent. 

In a given case the child may have an agency, express or implied, to incur 
the debt, and then the parent is liable just as any principal must pay the debt 
of his agent. But aside from these cases, if the goods or services furnished the 
minor child are really “necessaries” the parent is liable at common law even 
though he has given notice to the third person not to supply them. In many 
jurisdictions upon the death of the father the mother becomes liable. Under 
the statutes providing poor relief, the parents are required, if able, to support 
the child. Some statutes even make such provision for the illegitimate child. 
Those sututes usually allow a civil suit by the state or some subdivision of it 
to enforce the duty. 

One of the “necessaries” with which a father at common law must sup- 
ply his minor child is education — but at common law the child could not 
sue the father to enforce the duty! Under modern public-school laws and at- 
tendance laws, education becomes compulsory within certain ages. 

Another common-law duty of the parent was the protection of the minor 
child, but again the child could not enforce it. (Later mention will be made 
of the methods by which both the parent and the state attempt such enforce- 
ment.) 

The correlative duty of the child to support the parent did not exist at 
common law, even though the parent was indigent. But several states have 
erected laws requiring the child to assume that obligation.^* This obligation 
may be either civil or criminal or both. Sometimes the statute goes further 
than parent and child relationships and requires support from grandchildren, 
brothers, or sisters as a civil matter. Most of these laws are part of the poor 
relief system. 

In Bismarcf^ Hosfnud and Deaconesses Home v. Harris, 280 N.W. 423, the statute provided 
**It is the duty of the fether, the mother, and the children of any poor person who is unable 
to maintain himself by work to maintain such person to the extent of his liability." The 
hospital sued for the reasonable value of hospital and medical care furnished the defendant's 
indigent mother. The defense was that under the common law there was no duty upon a 
child to support an indigent parent and in the present case the hospital had volunteered to 
provide the aid given and 1 ^ not been requested to do so. But the court construed the 
statute broadly and allowed the hospital to recover. 
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Relations between the Child and Third Persons 

The relations involved between a child and third persons may lie in the 
field of tort or in contract. The present problem is the extent to which the 
child is responsible in his own right and where the parent is invplved. 

If a child wilfully or negligently injures a third person, that third person 
generally must obtain satisfaction from the child himself. The parent is not 
generally liable. 

In Steinberg v. Conchor, 293 N.Y.S. 147, Child A operated his bicycle 
in a careless way while on a public sidewalk and injured child B. Suit was 
brought by child B to recover damages for personal injuries and by B’s 
father to recover for the loss of her services. The suit was against the parents 
of A for negligence in that they knowingly permitted him to operate his bi- 
cycle in a careless manner on the sidewdk in violation of a municipal ordi- 
nance, after receiving notice that he had done so on prior occasions and in 
that they failed to take steps to prevent such operation. The court held A’s 
parents were not liable merely by reason of his or her relationship for the 
torts of the child. In the absence of a statute imposing such liability, parents 
may be held responsible under the following circumstances: 

(1) Where the child is agent of the parent and acting in the scope of his 
agency. 

(2) Where the parent negligently entrusts to the child an instrument which 
because of its nature, use, and purpose is so dangerous as to constitute 
in the hands of the child an unreasonable risk to others. 

(3) Where the parent negligently entrusts to the child an instrumentality, 
which though not necessarily dangerous in itself, is likely to be put to a 
dangerous use by the child. 

(4) Where the parent’s negligence consists entirely in his failure reasonably 
to restrain the child from vicious conduct imperiling others, when par- 
ent knows of child’s propensity toward such conduct. 

(5) Where the parent participates in the tortious act by consenting to it or 
ratifying it. 

None of these exceptional situations is inferable from the evidence in this 
case. 

If the child commits a crime, the relationship of parent and child docs not 
render the parent liable. 

The liability of the parent for wrongful acts of the child is only one side 
of the picture. Third persons may do wrongful acts to the child, and the 
question arises as to whether the parent or the child, or both, have a right to 
claim redress. It is clear that in many situations the child may sue for in- 
juries done him, and such suit is governed by the usual rules. That is to say, 
if the child is guilty of contributory negligence, he may not be able to re- 
cover. But the degree of care required of a child in such cases is often less 
than the law would expect of an adult. 

In addition, the father may sue the third person for loss of services of the 
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child and' for incidental expenses. The theory behind this is that the child is 
the servant of the parent, and if it is shown that the relationship is that of 
master and servant as well as parent and child, recovery may be had. The 
relation of master and servant is assumed to exist if the child is a minor liv- 
ing at home. Temporary absence from home will not prevent the relation 
from continuing. And in many states, even if the child is actually working 
for someone else, the parent may still sue as master if he can reclaim the 
child’s services at any time. But when the parent has permanently relin- 
quished the right to the services of the child, he must find some other theory 
if he expects to recover. If in the wrongful act the child is killed, the right to 
recover depends upon the existence of a statute especially permitting such 
action. 

Two sorts of action by a parent for loss of services of a child are especially 
significant — for seduction of a daughter and for abducting a child. In cases 
of seduction, the parent may sue the wrongdoer for such varied damages as 
loss of service of the daughter while incapacitated, incidental expenses, 
shame and disgrace to the family, the corrupting example to the other chil- 
dren. If there are aggravating circumstances, the suit may be for punitive 
damages to deter others from attempting similar actions. Even if the daugh- 
ter is an adult, the frther may recover by showing that the daughter was in 
his service. 


Secuwng Justice According to Law 

Heretofore in this chapter, attention has been paid to the rules of law re- 
lating to the family. Rules of law are not self-enforcing. It is proper, there- 
fore, to devote brief space to the related problem of how the individual mem- 
ber of the family sets the machinery of the law in operation. It is well for the 
reader to realize that the administration of justice according to law is one of 
the most important as well as one of the most complex and difficult problems 
of our civilization. 

There are various kinds of justice — some reached as a result of highly 
emotionalized and others by coolly detached thinking. Justice according , to 
law is based on the theory that ours should be “a government of laws and 
not of men.” In our efforts to approximate this ideal, the law has arranged 
a system of checks and balances on the judgment of the individual. If a cer- 
tain human problem passes through the legal machinery designed for the 
purpose, the result is justice according to law. 

This legal machinery for administering justice consists of a series of agen- 
cies and persons trained in certain types of thinking. Let us approach them 
from the standpoint of the member of a family who wants help on a prob- 
lem. First, he must know that his problem is. one for which the law may 
provide a remedy. A reading of the material in the earlier part of this chap- 
ter should suggest some of the circumstances with which the law deals. It 
shoidd give reasonable indication of the fact that a'visit to a lawyer may not 
be a waste of time. 
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Specifically, it is worth while to secure legal advice: 

1. Before entering into an enga^tnent to marry. In jurisdictions in which 
breach of promise suits are permitted, the consequences to the man of the 
starting of proceedings, or the threat of proceedings, are serious. Failure to 
understand the law may involve a variety of expensive and unpleasant con- 
sequences. 

2. Before the marriage takes place, assuming that we are interested in 
stable families, it is clear that conditions which might lead to annulment, 
separation, divorce, and the resulting broken homes, should be avoided. The 
time to avoid them is, if possible, before rather than after. Recognizing that 
marriage involves the assumption of obligations of a legal nature, it is a 
matter of good sense to understand them before assuming them. Marriage 
affects property rights. An antenuptial agreement as to property may be a 
most helpful solution to what may otherwise develop into a source of dis- 
content. 

3. Periodically, during the continuance of the marriage, a legal check-up 
should be requested. The analogy is to the perfectly healthy patient who 
visits the physician in order to be kept healthy. Preventive law is as impor- 
tant as preventive medicine. 

4. Whenever difficulties arise which threaten to disturb the normal life of 
the family, legal advice should be sought. If the trouble can be averted, so 
much the better. If it cannot, then the problem is to limit the extent of the 
catastrophe to a minimum. 

5. In anticipation of dissolution of the family by death, the law obviously 
should be consulted. 

The foregoing statement should not be taken as an indication that the 
members of the family should consult no one but a lawyer. They certainly 
should secure at every stage all the help which is available in the community 
and through the services of the various professions. But they should re- 
member that the lawyer also may have something to contribute. 

Having decided that a lawyer is worthy of a visit, the next question is, 
“Which lawyer.?” A layman who already knows a lawyer has this question 
answered for him. Corporations have found it a matter of sensible business 
procedure to have either a legal department or a special law firm to keep 
them out of legal entanglements. The average family has not taken this 
precaution. It is time it did so. Many individuals never do go to a lawyer’s 
office, but secure legal advice from K>meone else who may or may not 
know what he is telking about. The risks involved in such a course of 
conduct are obvious. 

The question of which lawyer depends in part upon the ability of the 
client to pay. If he can pay no fee at all, he should locate the nearest Legal 
Aid Society or Legal Aid Committee of a bar association. These organiza- 
tions, now operating in most of the larger cities, handle only cases and 
clients where no foe can be paid. If none is available in a particular locality, 
the family should ascertain which law7ers are prepared to render similar 
service on a nonfee basis. In time one may expect organized legal , aid in 
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but unless there is evidence of a need for it, few persons 
^ wlj|Ag^|to undertake the labor and responsibility of attempting to estab-* 
rnttir-r 

^ tlie lamily can pay a nominal fee, not one commensurate with the 
work involved but at least a minimum fee, it should locate the nearest 
Legal Service Bureau. This type of organization, which came into existence 
in a variety of forms just before the outbreak of World War II, is designed 
for the intermediate group of clients. At present it exists in only a few 
places. Elsewhere, the family should seek information as to which lawyers 
are prepared to render service in return for a nominal fee. 

If the family can pay a full fee, any lawyer might be available to take 
the case, but there is still a problem — how to find a lawyer experienced 
in the particular field of law which the situation requires. A license to 
practice law is not limited to a particular field. The attorney is authorized 
to handle anything which may come to him. It is clear that few lawyers 
have time to become equally experienced in every branch of practice. 
Ordinarily, a lawyer will tell his client if he is not prepared to handle a 
particular kind of work and will suggest calling in another lawyer to care 
for some special part of the task. 

After the family has foimd the lawyer, the next question of interest 
is what the lawyer can do. What he can do depends, of course, upon the 
terms of a particular case. But there are certain general classes of service 
which he can render. 

Legal Advice. Perhaps half the persons applying to Legal Aid Societies 
for assistance require nothing more than advice. This may consist of a 
statement of the rights of the client or the law on a particular point. The 
client does not want to do anything; he merely wants knowledge; or he 
may plan some action and desire to see that it is within the spirit and 
letter of the law. 

Adjustments out of court. Perhaps one quarter or more of the cases 
coming to a Legal Aid Society call for more than advice, but may be 
settled without recourse to litigation. A conference between the contending 
parties is enough. 

Litigation. A small percentage of cases must go to court, but many of 
these do not necessarily involve controversy. For example, an adoption 
proceeding may be arranged with everyone in an amicable mood, but the 
signature of the judge on the decree is necessary to make it legally binding. 
Another example would be a test case in which the purpose is to have the 
court determine the constitutionality of a statute. 

Changes in legislation. In matters of advice, adjustment, and litigation, 
the lawyer employs existing law. There are times when the existing law is 
not adequate for the purpose. Then new law must be made or the old 
law amended. Lawyers do this sort of work. 

Interprofessional cooperation. There are many problems in which the 
law supplies a part but not the whole of the remedy. In such cases the 
lawyer works with others in a composite solution. 

Perhaps the most dramatic part of the . lawyer’s work occurs in the 
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courtroom when a controversy is being litigated. Mention should^ made 
of the process and the nature of the contribution toward a soiutii^^made 
by the different persons. ^ 

The court system in the various states is similar to the grou^g of 
Federal courts. It consists of three classes of tribunals. 

1. The so<alled lower courts, with which the layman ordinarily comes 
in contact, handle either specialized problems or the preliminary stages 
of litigation. A domestic relations or juvenile court handles certain phases 
of family matters. A police court deals with the first stage of the criminal 
law process. A small claims court adjudicates disputes where the amount 
of money involved is small (perhaps not more than $50). 

2. The courts of general jurisdiction. These are called the trial courts. 
In them one meets the jury in many cases. Matters are tried here unless 
some special court is set up to care for them. They are known by different 
names in different states, but one exists in each county. 

3. The appellate courts. These are established to check the work of the 
lower courts and trial courts and to correct errors. 

The lower courts arc generally staffed by a judge, court officials such 
as stenographers, persons to keep order, and sometimes specialized persons 
such as social case workers, psychiatrists, and others. 

The trial courts employ a judge, court officials, and a jury. 

The appellate courts include judges, law clerks, and court officials. 

The process of litigation involves steps like the following: 

1. The lawyer for the family must decide whether there are benefits 
to be derived from the litigation process to justify the risks, delay, and 
expense involved. This is often a difficult and grave decision to make. 

2. In a civil case the lawyer for the aggrieved party, the plaintiff, pre- 
pares a statement of the complaint and files it with the Clerk of the 
Court and an order of the court, often called a summons, is issued, directed 
to the defendant requiring him to answer the complaint. This is given 
to the defendant; frequently this is the sheriff’s duty. 

In a criminal case the matter is usually begun by a warrant. The ag- 
grieved party swears to the facts indicating that someone else has committed 
a crime. A justice of the peace or other officer issues the warrant which 
may be served on the accused by the sheriff or the police. 

3. In a civil case the attorney for the defendant files another document 
answering the complaint of the plaintiff. These papers are called the plead- 
ings. They raise the issues and show what matters must be settled in court. 

There is no similar proceeding in the usual criminal case. 

4. Eventually the case comes on for trial. The lawyers see that evidence 
is presented for their respective clients and argue points of law. 

If there is a jury, it determines the facts. 

The judge presides, acting as a sort of umpire in the proceedings, and 
states to the jury the law relative to the facts. 

The mental process in such a proceeding is sometimes thought of as 
comparable to an accounting. The plaintiff’s credits and debits are set 
down and evaluated; so likewise are the defendant’s. The various columns 
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art tollled and a balance struck. The winner is the party in whose favor 
the balttoe appears. It is this balance which we call justice according to law. 
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topics for discussion or reports 

1. Discuss the work of the clerk in the marriage license bureau with him and re- 
port your findings to the class. 

2. Write a paper on the subject, “The Legal Concept in Marriage Is in the Field 
of Status.” 

3. Write a paper on the subject, “How Much Law Should a Marriage Counselor 
Know?” 

4. Make a study of the nearest Gretna Green and report on the devices employed 
to encourage hasty marriage. 

5. Visit courts which handle domestic problems and report on the cases cared for. 

6. Make an analysis of court procedure in the juvenile court 
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7. Arrange a meeting with a lawyer to discuss “Support of Wife and ChiltL’' 

8. What are the legal steps taken to accomplish legitimation of children of un- 
married parents in your state? 

9. If a wife wishes to secure support from her husband who has escaped over the 
state line into another jurisdiction, how should she proceed? Look up the law 
on this point and report on it. 



Chapter Twenty 


Religion in Family Life 

ROCKWELL C. SMITH 


the preceding chapters of the text have been devoted to making 
the ^oMpUg and nature of the family explicit, it seems appropriate to begin 
this|»Ker with some statement as to the nature and meaning of religion. 
Th(ki|^ many of us have experienced religion in some degree and though 
all of us are familiar with the external manifestations of religion, we may 
not have considered what its essential nature is. Religion represents man’s 
effort to orient his life to the final realities of his experience. It represents 
his search for an ultimate meaning within the changing How of his ex- 
perience — a meaning which can at once bring order out of what is apparently 
chaos and promote within man a sense of security and dignity in the midst 
of a daily life that often renders him insecure and mean. Once man finds 
this ultimate meaning, religion becomes his effort to preserve and promote 
that meaning on every level and in every act of his life. This latter state- 
ment of course describes the religion of the self-aware and thoughtful 
person. Many sincerely religious people accept the interpretation of the 
meaning of the universe offered by someone else and act as they are in- 
structed without being intimately involved in the transaction. The motive 
which feeds such piety as they have, however, is essentially the same as that 
which motivates the saint; both are seeking to ally their lives with the 
significant meanings of the universe around them.^ 

Religion as defined above expresses itself typically in three ways or on 
three levels. First of all, it is “thought,” i.e., a fundamental philosophy of 
the world and man’s place therein. This thought expresses itself in creed, 
dogma, sacred books, doctrine, teaching, theology. In the second place, it 
is rite and ritual. There are proper ways of acting with reference to the 
ultimate reality and these are regarded as divinely sanctioned. Third, re- 
ligion develops a unique fellowship involving not only the human partici- 
pants but the divinity or divinities as well. Entirely apart from our opinion 
as to the reality of the objects of worship — of the gods — there remains 
the fact that a fellowship which, in the minds of the participants, brings 
in not simply the visible but also a divine company is a unique kind of 
fellowship. 

The importance of marriage and the family in the eyes of religious 
persons is indicated by a study of families representative of the best in 
their several religious groupings in rural Wisconsin. Members of Catholic, 
Lutheran, and Reformed churches were interviewed in relatively equal 
numbers. When they were asked about their social interaction wi^ other 

^ See Harris Franklin Rall» Christianity, an Inqmry into Its Nature and Truth (New York: 
Scribner's, 1940)* chap, i, for a summary dis^ssion of the nature of religion and J. Milton 
l^ger, Religion in the Struggle for Power (Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 1946), 
chap. I. 
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religious bodies the following answers were given. Only 9 out of 58 ftrided 
exclusively with members 6f their own denomination; 19 enjoyed i^qtmion 
exclusively within their own church group; 23 visited socially within dieir 
own denomination exclusively; but 52 insisted that their children shpuld 
marry within their own church. Thus 89 per cent indicated their o{^x>sition 
in theory and practice to intermarriage between differing faiAs, Whereas 
only 39 per cent indicated their similar opposition to soci^ visiting among 
differing faiths.* 


Religious Rite and Family Life 

Perhaps we are ail most conscious of the interaction of religion and 
family life on the level of rite and ritual. All religions provide special 
ceremonies through and by which family life and marriage have been 
dignified. One great branch of the Christian church has elevated the mar- 
riage ceremony itself to the height of a sacrament — that is, an occasion 
for the unique revelation and impartation of the grace of God to man. 
The fact that no other human contract is so dignified by religion indicates 
something of the importance which is attached to marriage and the family 
by religious persons. Most religions continue to attend the family with 
special religious ceremonies after it has once been formed. Among Chris- 
tians there is the rite of baptism, by which the child or young adult is 
recognized by the church. Among the Hebrews there are the rite of circum- 
cision and other ceremonies upon the occasion of the child’s wider partici- 
pation in religious affairs. All these ceremonies and rites have a familiar 
background and are ceremonies which involve not the detached individual 
but the family as a religious unit. 

It is obvious that by these ceremonies and rites the church is seeking 
to dignify and make permanent the individual marriage and family rela- 
tion. Thus rite and ceremony become a means of furthering family life 
and promoting marital accord. If, however, the partners to a marriage 
come to their married life from Averse religious backgrounds and with 
differing ceremonial experiences, it is equally obvious that the religious 
practices originally designed to strengthen marriage may result ultimately 
in weakening it. People with differing ceremonial backgrounds may find 
that these rites and ceremonies become the center of irritation and dissen- 
sion; this applies not simply to those rites with which the church has 
surrounded marriage but to all rites. Common prayer may be a profound 
reinforcer of family unity, but if one member of the married pair is ac- 
customed to prayer after Ae formal fashion of Ac Episcopal Church and 
the other is used to Ae silent devotion of the Friends, Aere exists the pos- 
sibility that their praying may in a real sense serve to separate them. In 
Ae following case we see Ae profound unifying power of common rites 
and ritual. 

* Rockwell C. Smith, ‘‘Religion as a Social £>ifferentiatDr in Rural Wisconsin** (unpublished 
PhJD. thesis, University of Wisconsin, 1942)* 
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Eliott and Kenneth were school teachers in separate communities. They 
had beeome acquainted as young people in high school and had maintained 
their firiendship through their college days until it ripened into an engage* 
ment They had attended a small teachers’ college in a small community. 
After their first year of teaching they decided to marry early in the summer 
and to spend their summer together as graduate students at a large urban 
university. Since Doris was an orphan, they decided not to be married in 
their home community but in the city in which the university was located. 
All these decisions, except the decision to marry, were made by correspond- 
ence or on week end visits during the busy spring term of teaching. 

Kenneth preceded Doris by several days in arriving in the metropolis and 
secured an apartment for the summer. J^th the activity and the metropoli- 
tan situation were new to him and left him with a feeling of confusion. 
When Doris came she likewise developed a sense of confusion, in part in re- 
action to the emotional state of Kenneth and in part from the novelty of the 
situation. The novelty to which they had both looked forward so confidently 
as exciting proved rather depressing, and at the same time its strangeness 
intruded into their relation with each other. They did not feel at ease to- 
gether; their married life seemed about to begin in an atmosphere of doubt 
and emotional distress. 

Kenneth had arranged that they should be married by the Ipcal minister 
of their denomination. They were to be married in the evening and went 
in the afternoon to make the final arrangements. In the interview the pastor 
proved friendly and sympathetic. He knew several of their friends who were 
pastors of the denomination and conversed with them first about these mutual 
acquaintances. He then went through the marriage service with them, a serv- 
ice with which they were already familiar, answering their questions and 
ending the interview by taking them to the little chapel in which the mar- 
riage was to take place. Throughout the whole conversation was the sugges- 
tion that they were making this new and important commitment under the 
auspices of an institution which had been their familiar associate for years. 

When the service did take place, it served to restore them to an old and 
familiar social setting and situation. The strangeness of the city was put into 
the background of their experience, while the social loyalties and the religious 
attitudes which they shared were brought to the fore. At the close of the serv- 
ice their self-confidence and their feeling of dependence upon each other 
were restored, and they were able to begin their married relation with a com- 
plete sense of trust in each other and with emotional balance and personal 
poise. Here the religious ritual and the services of the pastor functioned to 
provide balance in a new and strange social situation at a time when such 
balance meant the happy beginning of a married relation. Had this function 
not been performed, it is highly probable that the attitudes of confusion and 
doubt produced by a new social situation might have carried over into the 
marriage with unfortunate results. 

When a member of the Roman Catholic Church marries a non-Catholic 
or when a Jew marries a Christian, marriage ritual and ceremony become 
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matters of discussion and issue rather than unifying factors. The couple 
may even forego a religious ceremony entirely to be married by a judge, 
which means either that religious convictions have ceased to matter very 
much to either one or else that they are entering marriage without develop- 
ing mutual understanding at the point of life’s greatest loyalties. But the 
marriage ceremony is not the last point at which religious ritual will prove 
a divisive matter. When children arc born are they to go through the 
religious practice of circumcision or of baptism? To which church or 
synagogue school shall they be sent? When other children are celebrating 
holy days, with which group shall they join? Ceremonial differences are not 
of chief importance in the life of religion but they can be the cause of a 
great deal of day by day irritation and misunderstanding within a family 
the parents of which belong to different groups of the faithful. 

The question is often raised as to the relative number of marriages be- 
tween Roman Catholics and Protestants and between Gentiles and Jews. 
Apparently no satisfactory statistical answer can be given since the faiths 
of contracting parties arc not recorded on marriage licenses. We cannot 
reason that all marriages by judges are such mixed marriages since persons 
go for a civil ceremony because they belong to no communion at all, be- 
cause they have previously been divorced and cannot be married by a priest 
of their church, as well as for a variety of other reasons. Many marriages 
performed by priests or pastors, on the other hand, are mixed marriages 
in reality but marriages in which one party to the marriage has agreed to 
a ceremony in the other’s church. 

Available evidence points to the fact that where divorces occur they arc 
likely to occur at an earlier date in mixed marriages than in marriages 
between persons of the same faith.® 

In the case of mixed marriages involving Roman Catholic and Protes- 
tant or Roman Catholic and Jew, the marked tendency is to a Roman 
Catholic ceremony,^ Burgess and Cottrell point out that among their 
couples those married by civil ceremonies showed a much poorer adjust- 
ment than those married by religious observances.® 

Socialization and Religious Fellowship 

Again, on the level of religion as fellowship, religion and family life are 
intimately related. The period of courtship and engagement is one in 
which the partners are satisfied with their own exclusive society. But after 
their relation has culminated in marriage, there comes a desire to reunite 
with the general social world. In a word, the marriage pair desires to 
socialize its relationship. It is not difficult to understand that the avenues 
of socialization which the new pair will follow are those which were 

* Ernest R. Mowrer, Family Disorganization (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1939) » P* 

* See Ruby Jo Reeves Kennedy, “Single or Triple Melting-Pot?*’ American Journal of Sociology, 

49 (Jan., 1944), p. 331. ^ ^ . 

» E. W. Burgess and L. S. Cottrell, Jr., Predicting Success or Failure m Marrtage (New York; 
Prentice-Hall, 1939), p. 126. 
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familiar lo them before their marriage. The church — that is, the religious 
sodety-^is one of the important avenues of socialization. 

In excitement of the courtship period young people are likely to 
imderestimate the importance of religion and the church to their married 
happiness. The exclusiveness and intensity of their interest in each other 
m^e the more general and prosaic fellowship of the church seem trivial 
and unimportant. But when they are married and the euphoria of the 
honeymoon is over, they will find themselves faced with a problem of 
integrating their lives with the life of the community of which they arc a 
part. The roles which they have found so congenial in the exclusiveness 
of their previous bond will now appear to be in need of alteration and 
adaptation in the face of a wider society which does not share their private 
meanings. The pair must face out to the world. This process of socialization 
may be an extremely difficult one — one in which private meanings arc 
discarded at great loss to the pair holding them, because they seem to be 
inappropriate to the new role which the pair must assume. But if the 
pair can make its adjustment within the sympathetic bonds of a religious 
fellowship, the socialization becomes a natural and an easy process; the 
private meanings which have already attached to the marriage arc not 
discarded, but are preserved and supplemented instead. 

It should be obvious that persons coming from differing religious back- 
grounds are here faced with a handicap. They do not share a single religious 
fellowship in which they can socialize their new relation. Instead they are 
torn between two fellowships; each, in a sense, competes for their loyalty. 
In such a case the religious fellowship becomes not an avenue of socializa- 
tion but an additional obstacle. Religion may bring not help but hindrance. 
Consider this instance: 

Mary and Marvin were married after a courtship of several years, during 
which she taught school in the rural community in which he owned and 
operated a small business. She was a member of the Presbyterian Church and 
he a Mennonite. Between their two faiths there was no great theological dif- 
ference, and Mary was particularly impressed by and eager to participate in 
the pacifist position of the Mennonites. Their marriage had every expecta- 
tion of success by reason of their maturity, their long acquaintance, their 
sharing of common values. When Mary married Marvin she became a mem- 
ber of the Mennonite congregation to which he belonged, taking pride not 
simply in becoming a member of her husband’s church but in beaming a 
member of a movement which had maintained a vigorous and idealistic peace 
testimony in the face of persecution for hundreds of years. 

But soon her feeling toward the church and toward her husband suffered 
a change. Although she had been accepted with every sign of friendliness by 
the members of the church and although all the activities of the church were 
open to her, she felt herself alternately left out of or oppressed by church 
activities. Mennonite congregations are family affairs; persecution has given 
them an intense in-group solidarity which is the strength of the individual 
Mennonite in a hostile social environment. Mary could feel this intense group 
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loyalty; she could hear the older people talking of evenu and persons which 
meant nothing to her. 

It was natural for Marvin and herself to take dinner with his family on 
Sunday when he was courting her. To him it was equally natural to main*- 
tain that custom when they had a home of their own. It seemed to her, how- 
ever, that they did not have a home of their own, but rather that the clan 
into which she had married simply had another stopping place in town. 
Their private lives and all their intimate aspirations were going down in a 
sea of family and kin. 

Yet at the same time, she hated to complain to Marvin about the matter 
since it seemed foolish. Why shouldn’t they go out to the farm for dinner 
after church on Sunday? She had enjoyed doing it in their courtship days. 
The attentions given them by the clan seemed so friendly that she began to 
wonder whether she was becoming “queer.” 

Marvin could not but notice die emotional tension under which Mary 
was laboring. Qiming from the stern background of the Mennonites, he did 
not think of talking the matter over with her. Rather he concluded that she 
was angry with him, that he had unintentionally failed her in some subde 
way. Thus within a year and a half a young couple beginning with many 
advantages had arrived at mutual distrust and guilty self-condemnation. 

The student will note that Mary’s difBculty lay not in entering the new 
fellowship, a step she had been eager to take, but in what that involved with 
respect to other fellowships in which she had formerly pardcipated. As a 
Presbyterian she had been free to enter into whatever recreation groups she 
might choose. As a Mennonite she was expected to refrain from activides in 
certain recreadonal groups. Thus entering a different religious fellowship 
involved a readjustment of her entire system of group allegiances, a matter 
which she had not bargained for when she entered the Mennonite church. 
Since her marriage to Marvin was the cause of her entry into that church, 
and since his long membership there had made him so familiar with its re- 
strictions as to be unaware of them, he had offended her twice: once, by 
bringing her into a restricting fellowship; and again by failure to perceive the 
fact that it was restricting for her. 

Cases like this are not uncommon in the United States, with its peoples 
gathered from all over the world. Jew and Gentile or Catholic and Protes- 
tant, to name no other varieties of religious contrast, provide familiar 
examples of the clash of not only ceremonials but also of fellowship and 
belief. Such clashes apart, however, it seems fair to say that the binding force 
of the religious fellowship is much to be desired as a reinforcement of the 
family tie. 


Religious Belief: Conflicting Loyalties 

But religion is more than rite and fellowship, it is a comprehensive 
philosophy of life or world view. As such it represents a conception of the 
nature of the universe from which there may be deduced conceptions of 
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human nature, of human good, and of human development. (The process 
is of course reciprocal, and in some instances the subordinate notions may 
appear first.) Out of these ideas spring ethical precepts and moral codes — 
standards by which the individual is to guide his life. Here, of course, the 
interaction of religion and family life is extremely intimate. 

First of all, religion sets an ideal for the family in the light of its ulti- 
mate philosophy of reality. All religions of a developed nature describe the 
privileges, duties, and responsibilities of husband and wife to each other, 
to their children, and to society in general. Virtually all religions describe 
the proper relations of children to parents, both as to what children owe 
and may properly accord to their parents and also what they ought to 
expect from their parents. These various duties and rights are interpreted 
as springing not out of social convention or the customs of any given society 
but out of the nature of ultimate reality itself. 

But family relations carry farther than this. Even in our minutely sub- 
divided and complex society the family is still a very real unity in numerous 
ways. Economically it is at least a unit of consumption; biologically it is 
the reproductive unit; and educationally it continues as the unit in which 
the fundamental humanizing influences are brought to bear on the infant 
organism. The fact that the family is a unit docs not prevent a division 
of labor or differences of opinion within the family circle. But it does re- 
quire that there should be common values and a common point of view 
as to what is ultimately meaningful. This common ideological unity is 
supplied by religion. The married partners find that they are dedicated not 
to private ends alone but that they also hold certain values in common — 
values which in their command over conduct and devotion surpass all 
others. This common loyalty to values which are outside the limits of the 
exclusive family circle is a strong cement for family relations. Again, 
however, we must remind ourselves that partners coming to marriage 
from markedly diverse religious backgrounds will often find in their reli- 
gious loyalties and standards a ground for conflict rather than for unity. 
At the risk of offering a one-sided view we present the following case: 

Earl and Madge were born on neighboring farms, grew up, and passed 
through the common school in the same community. Earl’s family consisted 
of his mother, his father, and himself. His father died when Earl was in his 
late teens, leaving him to care for his mother and operate the farm. Earl’s 
family had always been reserved, living to itself. They were known as good 
neighbors from a negative point of view. They did not offend against neigh- 
borliness, but they certainly did not volunteer in acts of neighborly good will. 

Madge, on the other hand, came from a large family with a marked in- 
clination to social life. They belonged to the church and to the Grange and 
were to the fore in all neighborhood social activities. Their piety was simple 
and crude, but it did involve a lively regard for and effort to secure the good 
will of their neighbors. 

Madge was an active girl, center of the neighborhood “crowd.” She was 
flattered when Earl, who was known for his indifference, began to pay rather 
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vigorous court to her. Her parents were also pleased, as previously Madge 
had been looking with some favor upon a Catholic young man whereas they 
were Protestants. **At least Earl goes to our church when he goes anywhere I” 
they said. Under the stimulation of courtship Earl did attend church on sev- 
eral occasions, and the wedding, which came after but a few months of en- 
gagement, was a church affair. 

After he had achieved his end and married Madge, however, there 
seemed to Earl no further reason for attendance. After all, church for him 
did not represent the center of abiding loyalties but rather a means to an 
end — marrying Madge. His fundamental system of values was limited to 
the family. Madge, on the other hand, looked to the church and to religion as 
permanent elements in her life; her system of values was oriented to others. 
Earl looked to Madge for certain specific physical and personal satisfactions. 
He expected her to rear a family to carry on his name. But with the family 
and the name as extensions of his own personality the matter ended. For 
Madge, however, family and children were not independent and self-main- 
taining but were the primary unit of the neighborhood, the church group, 
and the wider community. 

It is obvious that here was the making of marital discord and disaster. 
Madge attended church by herself; Earl interpreted that attendance as neglect 
of himself and the family. In this he was supported by his mother, who lived 
with them. Yet when Madge tried to understand what “family” meant to 
him and to his mother, she entered a realm of attitudes whidh was alien to 
her. She soon gave up church attendance to secure peace at home and to 
avoid the embarrassment attached to attending church without her husband. 
But while her action in ceasing to attend church restored something like 
order in their home life, it made her profoundly dissatisfied with her hus- 
band. 

Two children were bom to the marriage, but their advent did nothing 
but increase Madge’s dissatisfaction. To see her daughters growing up so 
differently from the way she had grown up in her parents’ home served only to 
emphasize her helpless and unhappy condition. Pride kept her from leaving her 
husband and thereby admitting publicly the failure of their relation. Pri- 
vately, however, she blamed him for her increasing sense of frustration. 

During her young womanhood Madge had done some practical nursing 
in the neighborhood. An opportunity for what she regarded as honorable 
relief came when a neighbor woman was taken ill and asked her to come 
over to help about the home for a few days. The sickness proved to be 
chronic; the few days lengthened to months. Earl asked Madge to return 
home several times, but on each occasion she pointed out that she could not 
leave a sick woman without disregarding the duties of neighborliness. Finally 
Earl lost patience and told her never to come home again. This satisfied 
Madge, for it put the burden of their separation on him. They are still 
separated. 

In this case we have marital discord arising out of conflicting loyalties 
in the realm of ultimate values. The personalities of Earl and Madge were 
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organized about different ideals. Each could accommodate his life to the 
other only by a profound reorganization, naturally preceded or at the very 
least accompanied by disorganization, of his own personality structure. 
For mature persons, such unmaking and remaking of basic modes of 
conduct is frequently difficult and sometimes all but impossible. Certainly 
the latter was true of Earl and Madge. Given their situation, adjustment 
could come only by the disorganization of the personality of one of the 
parties to the marriage or the disorganization of the marriage structure 
itself. Madge maintained some adjustment in the situation rather than 
break off the marriage relation, because her personality organization in- 
volved respect for the good opinion of the community, which would have 
been lost by an open break. She preferred to accept the breakup of the 
family as soon as it could be brought about by means which would not 
cause her to offend community standards. The ultimate philosophies of 
life of the parties to the marriage were so discordant as to give them no 
universe of discourse. 

Nonreligious Differences and Church Affiliation 

There is a fourth level on which religion and family living are related, 
but this level is not so obvious as the other three. Students of society have 
discovered that 'in a heterogeneous society such as ours differing religious 
bodies have a differential appeal. Some churches are middle-class churches; 
others represent the wealthier families; still others are working-class 
churches. This differentiation is often manifest among the local churches 
within a single denomination: there will be a wealthy down-town church, 
a middle-class church in ^he residential section, and a mission in the slums. 
But the differentiation also takes place generally as between denominational 
or sectarian groups. For example, Boisen has pointed out that Pentecostal 
or Millennial sects are a product of economically depressed populations 
which more standardized churches do not serve.® There is some recent 
evidence that among poorer families the contemporary churches have less 
effective appeal than among the wealthier.^ Sewell’s Oklahoma data in- 
dicate that the percentage of persons within economic categories who 
participate in church activities is lowest in the poorest category and rises 
directly with improving socioeconomic status. 

This and like evidence points toward the fact that membership in 
a particular religious organi2:ation cannot be regarded as an index of the 
member’s religious purpose only; it reveals also certain things about his 
social status. If two persons within the same ‘‘congregation of the faithful” 
marry, the chances are that they have much more in common than their 
common religious faith. If two persons from different religious organiza- 

^ Anton T. Boisen, **£conomic Distress and Religious Experience," Psychiatry, 2 (May, 1939), 

pp. 185-194. 

7 William H. Sewell, The Construction and Standssrditauon of a Scale for the Measurement of 

Socio-Economic Status of Oklahoma Farm FamiUes, (Stillwater: Oklahoma Agricultural and 

Mechanical CoU^, Technical Bulletin No. 9, 1940). 
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tions marry, it is equally certain that the differences between them are 
much wider than the special field of religious faith and loyalty alone. 
Because religious affiliation appears to be associated with other ^ndamental 
social differences, such affiliation may be looked upon as one test of com- 
mon cultural and social background. Other things being equal, young 
people coming to marriage from the same or closely similar religious affil- 
iations will bring to their marriage a common store of belief and standards 
in nonreligious as well as in religious matters which will promote their 
happy adjustment in their later married life.^ 

In this connection the student should recall the case of Mary and Marvin 
discussed earlier in the chapter. Their difficulty was in part the difficulty 
associated with Mary’s entrance into a new religious fellowship. But it 
also involved certain nonreligious social situations and customs associated 
with that fellowship. For instance, there was the custom, so oppressive to 
Mary, of the young folks’ going out to the farm for Sunday dinner after 
church. The Mennonite attitude toward certain amusements and recreations 
which she had always considered innocent was also a force making for 
resentment in Mary against her husband’s church, his people, and ultimately 
himself. 

It is becoming increasingly clear that religion may affect us in still 
another way; that is, religious standards inculcated in childhood may 
dominate our lives and conduct long after we have consciously given up 
those standards. This fact goes a long* way to explain difficulties now being 
faced by returning service personnel who, in the abnormalities of camp 
and combat, have indulged in types of conduct which their early religious 
training condemned. It also explains marital incompatibilities developing 
in partners whose lives have been influenced by behavior under war stresses, 
even though they themselves remained at home. 


Dependence of Religion on the Family 

Thus far we have indicated the dependence of family life on religion 
and the church. We may well recognize the fact, however, that the de- 
pendence is /H/wdependence. The relation between religion and family 
living is not one-sided. The church and religion have much to give to the 
family, but they also look to the family for gifts in return. Between family 
life and religion there is a constant and never-ceasing interaction; both are 
at one and the same time benefactor and benefited. 

In our culture Christianity and Judaism are the dominating religions. 
Their relationship of common ancestry and development is well under- 
stood.^ Both of these religions depend, in the final analysis, on a family 
metaphor in describing the relation of man to ultimate reality. God is our 
Father, men are His children, all men constitute the family of God and are 

^ £. W. Burgess and L. S. Cottrell, op, cit„ pp. 112-116, 345-346. See also Mowrcr's comments 
on this point earlier in this book, pp. 360-361. 

® Sec our earlier discussion, chap. 3, “Ancient Past and Living Present,” pp. 84-103. 
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brothers one to the other. This is so commonplace to all of us that we do 
not realize how completely religion of this kind depends on the family. 
It is within the family circle that the child learns the meaning of such words 
as “father” and “brother.” It is perhaps to be doubted whether a child who 
has not found a sense of security in his relation with his own father or 
father symbol, or a sense of affection and dignity as one among several 
real or symbolic brothers and sisters, can without great intellectual and 
emotional revolution become religiously a Christian or a Jew. And this 
of course explains part of the interest of the church in the family. Unless 
within individual families a happy and constructive relation prevails both 
between wife and husband and between parents and children as well as 
among the children themselves, the cogency of the religious interpretation 
of the universe and of man will be lost. If a child looks with hatred or 
with disgust upon his own father, it is difficult to see how he can learn 
to pray “Our Father” with any degree of helpfulness to himself. Thus 
religion depends on the family to give a background experience in social 
relations upon which the interpretation of the universe and the ultimate 
ends of life may be built. 

The dependence of religion and the church on the family goes even 
farther than this. The church depends on the family to develop within 
the child those habits of piety and conduct which the church will later 
rationalize and interpret in its teaching. Logically, our world view is the 
basis for our standards and our conduct. Psychologically, we develop 
habits before we are capable of understanding the logic underlying them. 
We learn to pray, to worship, to participate in other religious behavior, and 
to conduct ourselves as moral persons before we have any clear idea of 
what these various items of conduct mean logically, or why we arc engaged 
in them. Indeed, few men ever approach religious conduct through reli- 
gious thought alone. The church, then, depends upon the family to estab- 
lish within the child such standards and disciplines as will conform to 
the ideology later to be taught by the church. 


When Children Ask Religious Questions 

Parents approach the responsibility of inculcating religious habits and 
attitudes in the child in a variety of ways. A common method is to allow 
all matters of religious practice and idea to wait upon some question of 
the child. A question directed at where babies come from or where dead 
people go is often answered with a reference to God. How ineffective such 
a procedure of answering a mystery by a mystery is! Unless the child has 
become familiar with God, a reference to Him thoroughly confuses the 
situation.^® 

Other parents leave the religious nurture of the child exclusively to 
the church or synagogue, feeling that they have discharged their responsi- 
bility when they have exposed the child to religious teaching. As a matter 

See Margueritte Harmon Bro, When Children Ask. (Chicago: Willett, Clark, 1940). 
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of fact, for the young child there is no authority so final as that of his 
parents. What other people say and do is always much less important than 
what his parents say and do. To leave religious nurture to those outside 
the family circle is to relegate religion to a role of decidedly minor impor- 
tance in the experience and valuation of the child. Unless parents them- 
selves regard religion as of minor importance and wish their children to 
participate in religious institutions for conventional reasons only, they 
should consider the importance of commending religion to their children 
by their own practice and example. 

Parents who are concerned to share their religious heritage with their 
children discover a series of ways for doing so on the level of the child’s 
experience. Fully as important as practices which the child carries out by 
himself (bedtime prayers, for example) are religious activities in which he 
participates as one member of the family along with others. Grace at 
meals, with various family members alternating in speaking the words, 
is a case in point. One young couple, concerned that their litde girl should 
have every religious as well as every medical and educational advantage, 
developed and used successfully the following program. Just after the child’s 
six o’clock evening feeding, at a time when the baby was full, warm, re- 
laxed, and happy, the mother or father (sometimes both) stood beside 
her crib, took her hand in one of theirs, and offered a short spoken prayer. 
They made this an unfailing ritual. Long before the child could speak 
or understand language, she was reaching out her hand to take that of her 
mother or father in the nightly ritual. In this manner she became a religious 
participant. As she began to learn to talk, any new word she had learned 
during the day was made a part of the prayer that night. Thus this child 
can never remember the time when her day did not end in a period of 
prayer. This ritual was one of the most familiar parts of her routine; it 
required no explanation to her. When words began to have meaning she 
already had a fund of experiences, attitudes, and activities to which to refer 
the word “God.” Later, more complete and intelligent participation in 
family and church religious life was built upon this emotionally funda- 
mental experience. 

Parents who have been forced by mature experience to change the 
ideas of religion which they learned in childhood often do not wish to 
put the burden of such a change upon their children. To protect the chil- 
dren from such conflict they deliberately refrain from offering them any 
religious teaching at all. Their argument is: “We want Jimmie and Betty 
to ^oose their religion for themselves, to join whatever church they choose 
When they arc old enough to decide for themselves.” Fortunately or un- 
fortunately, such a course is impossible. We cannot, in the first place, protect 
our children from all the dangers of life. Risk-taking is part of living. 
To safeguard a child from every possible source of danger is to prevent 
him from developing any sense of responsibility. Furthermore, children 
learn about religion anyway. They readily pick up religion as superstition 
and semimagic unless we supply them with a better and more wholesome 
type of religion. It is certainly not easy in a day of rapid change to share 
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with others a vital religion; but the alternate course of bringing children 
up with no reference to or practice of religion in the home is one involving 
even greater risks for them as well as for us. 


Happy Married Living and the Content of Faith 

Thus far we have indicated the nature of religioh,*the areas in which 
the achievement of a happy marriage is helped or hindered by religion, 
and the areas in which religion shows special dependence on the family 
for its own maintenance. From what we have said it is apparent that a 
common religious faith and church adherence will serve as a force making 
for family unity and marital happiness irrespective of what that religious 
faith may be. The unifying powers which we have described are not so 
much the inherent powers of religion and the church as they are powers 
which we might discover in any social reality having the force which the 
church has in our culture. It is only reasonable to continue, however, by 
indicating that within the content of the Judaeo-Christian tradition to 
which most of us pay our religious tribute there are strong forces making 
for happy marriage and home life. 

The first of these strengthening forces inherent in the Judaeo-Christian 
tradition is its estimate of the worth of personality. Persons are the great 
values in the universe according to the religions sharing this tradition, and 
a person, in Kant’s classic phrase, is always to be treated as an end and 
never as a means. No one would maintain, however, that either in their 
interpretation of the marriage relation or in their general ethical programs 
the religions within that tradition have always maintained this point of 
view thoroughly and consistently. In the history of the Christian church 
alone there are many occasions upon which the essential rights of persons 
as persons have been denied, even with cruelty and persecution. But the 
ideal has nevertheless been kept alive by religious forces. If the churches 
can succeed in making this ideal real in the lives of their adherents, then 
young people under their tutelage will come to marriage looking upon 
the relation not as an opportunity for exploitation or for the achievement 
of private ends at the expense of the other member of the pair, but as a 
cooperative enterprise and adventure. 

It has already been stated in other chapters that nothing so quickly 
brings failure in the marriage relation as the attitude that marriage is an 
opportunity for getting purely personal satisfaction. The chances of failure 
in marriage ar,e very slight if the partners have learned in previous ex- 
periences to treat other people as ends in themselves and not as means to 
their own private ends. Thus the content of the Judaeo-Christian tradition 
makes for family unity and happiness. 

A second requirement for the foundation of a happy and an enduring 
home is flexibili^ in personal adjustment. Marriage, because of its intimacy 
and inciusiveness, requires a multitude of adjustments on the part of the 
couple if the relation is to be happy or even endurable. These adjustments 
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must be made or the relation will be broken. If one partner does all the 
yielding and the other assumes and maintains a universally dominant 
role, the bond between them may maintain itself but scarcely with the 
greatest happiness for all concerned. The ideal is that adjustments should 
be mutual, that there should be genuine give and take. Whether this give 
and take is possible depends on the character of the partners. The religious 
ideal inculcates attitudes which encourage adjustment. Central to the reli- 
gious ideal is the teaching of the importance of humility. The Beatitudes 
of Jesus carry the classic statement of that point of view. The first four as 
recorded by Matthew (blessed are the poor in spirit, the mourners, the 
meek, and those who hunger and thirst after righteousness) pronounce 
blessings upon persons whose only possession is their knowledge of their 
own need, their will to seek and to make an adjustment. In this religious 
tradition the ideal character is a malleable one. The person who is praised 
is the person who is teachable, willing and able to learn and change; the 
morality is not static but dynamic, exactly the kind which is required for 
successful married living in a day of change like our own. 

Reference has been made in other chapters to the important role of 
the home in providing security for the child. It is becoming increasingly 
evident that a sense of security is one of the inherent needs of man as man. 
This need for security should not be confused with a desire for physical 
safety or bodily comfort. The security which men need seems rather to be 
a social security in the sense of an assured status within a social group and 
a sense of being wanted and necessary. In this connection the statement 
is made that the root trouble in almost every psychosis is the sense of iso- 
lation.^^ One of the overwhelming tragedies, one which can and docs over- 
take men, is the sense of not being wanted or needed by the world of 
which they are a part, of being outside the support and fellowship of any 
significant and meaningful group life. 

In cultures more static than our own, economic and political insti- 
tutions and class and caste relationships are able to give people a sense 
of security and meaning in life. The recurrent crises of our modern dynamic 
cultures, however, have rendered economic and political institutions so 
unstable as to afford little inner assurance to the individual. We sensed 
in the vigor and rigor of totalitarian political institutions the passion with 
which people everywhere arc seeking for some ultimate security and 
meaning in life. Indeed, it seems possible that the ruthlessness of political 
despotisms varies directly with the sense of insecurity of their adherents. 

Under such a cultural environment it is extremely diflScult for the 
family to discharge its function of providing felt security for the child. 
Enmeshed in an impersonal secular society it can give no guarantee to 
its members of either physical support or safety, to say nothing of social 

Matt. 5:3-6. 

Anton T. Boisen, The Exploration of the Inner World (Chicago: Willett, Clark, 1936), 
pp. 142-162. 

Regina Westcott Wieman, The Modem Family and the Church (New York: Harper, 1937), 
chtp. I. 
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status. The parents, conscious of this fact, reflect in their treatment of their 
children their own inner sense of insecurity. Though they may be pro- 
viding an adequate house and diet for the children and customary educa- 
tional advantages, their own inner lack of assurance and confidence robs 
their children of precisely that sense of security which the home alone 
can give. It is here that religion renders what is probably its most significant 
service to the family. All religions worthy of the name insist that our final 
security rests not in physical or material possessions or in social position, 
but in confidence in the underlying reliability of our universe and its 
fundamental regard for the values which we cherish most. We are “saved” 
— that is, rendered personally secure and serene — by faith, by confidence 
in an unseen order of righteousness around us. 

It is not the province of a chapter such as this to argue the intellectual 
acceptability or validity of such a hypothesis. Those are theological and 
philosophical questions. It is the province of this chapter to point out that 
such confidence in a meaningful world is one of the sole remaining sources 
of security for family living in a society changing so rapidly as ours. When 
parents under the guidance and with the help of the church live such a 
faith, they provide in their own lives, both by example and precept, a sense 
of security for their children which can stand against the assaults of our 
societal confusion. 

A further word along this same line with reference to the parents 
themselves: Earlier it has been pointed out that one of the patterns of 
adjustment which the married pair may develop is the complete dominance 
of one of the partners. Another possible development is the total dependence 
of one of the partners bn the other. When one member of the pair seeks 
security in such dependence an unfair and in time an intolerable burden 
is placed upon the member who provides the security, while the dependent 
member is maintained in a permanently infantile state. No adult human 
personality has the right to achieve security through slavish dependence 
upon another; to do so is to put an unreasonable burden on the partner 
and to rob oneself of maturity. This unhappy situation is avoided when 
the married partners find their security in faith in the ultimate reliability 
of their universe rather than in a faith in human or physical resources. 

By “faith” in this connection we mean the commitment of the per- 
sonality to certain judgments as definitive for living. These judgments 
may not even be stated in intellectual terms. But they are the vital hy- 
potheses implied in living itself. Ordinary usage, particularly in religious 
circles, defines faith as the personal acceptance of certain judgments about 
reality as correct. It is largely a matter of belief, and often gf mere verbal 
repetition, rather than of a commitment to a scale of values. Faith as the 
intellectual acceptance of specific dogmas or cloctrines carries no promise 
of security whatever; a living faith goes far beyond intellectual acceptance, 
and security is found in a living faidi alone. 

From time to time we have indicated that religious differences may 
become the basis of an unhappy and ill-adjusted home. It should be said. 
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however, that even in cases where religious disparities exist the religious 
spirit carries within itself the attitudes necessary to a happy adjustment 
Adjustment is necessary in such cases, which means that another adjust* 
ment is added to those which every young couple entering marriage has 
to face. But a successful and creative adjustment is possible wherever a 
devout religious attitude exists, as the following case shows; 

Roger and Edith came from Protestant and Roman Catholic homes re^ 
spectively. Each home was religiously strict, and no love was lost for mem- 
bers of the other faith. Roger and Edith met while they were both employed 
in a large school. They were congenial and began to go out together with no 
thought of any relation beyond simple friendship. Their friendship did in- 
crease with time, however, and after a courtship period of some two years, 
they became secretly engaged. They kept their engagement unannounced 
because they did not wish to face any issues with their respective families 
before their own decisions were made. 

Both were extremely religious persons, though not in an aggressive sense. 
They decided that the taking of a religious attitude toward their problem, 
both as to their own action and their parents’ reaction, was the sensible pro- 
cedure. They studied each other’s faith, and on the basis of study and discus- 
sion, together with kindly religious advice, decided to join the same church. 
This they did, and announced this fact and the fact of their engagement to 
their families at the same time. Of course, a great furor developed, with a 
spilling-over of emotions on all sides. Wisely, however, Roger and Edith de- 
cided for themselves and could stand by to help their parents to an adjust- 
ment, for they were not so seriously involved in the disturbance as they 
would have been if they were still making up their own minds. 

They proceeded to be married in the church they had chosen and to take 
an active part in its program, thus indicating to their parents the sincerity of 
their decision. After the first emotional splurges and threats of disinheritance, 
the parents calmed down to the realization that they were facing a fact. After 
all, they did not wish to lose their son and daughter, so they made overtures 
of friendliness which were returned, and harmony was restored. After a pe- 
riod of several years the marriage appears to be an exceedingly happy one on 
all sides, including even the two sets of parents. 

Several salient facts should be underlined in this case; (i) Both partners 
agreed to take a religious attitude to a religious problem. (2) They agreed 
to settle their problem before marriage and as a step to marriage. (3) They 
appreciated that they were dealing with two problems: their own decision 
as to a common faith, and their parents* reaction to the decision. (4) They 
settled their own problem as to a common religion first and acted upon 
that decision. (5) They then turned to their parents, to help them with 
the ensuing problem of adjustment. (6) They dealt with the emotional 
threats of their parents as a separate problem and did not consider them in 
reaching a decision as to a common religion. (7) Throughout they refused 
to let the difference in religion become the cause of a loss of all religion. 
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Church Education F(»t Family Living 

Some mention should be made of the activities which churches are 
promoting in the strengthening of marriage and family life. Most if not all 
religious bodies are msJdng conscious efforts to develop in youth an under- 
standing and appreciation of marriage and family relations, as well as 
to offer to married couples and to families advisory and clinical services. 
These activities take the form both of preparation for marriage and family 
life and of assistance in meeting difficulties and making adjustments if home 
life is threatened after marriage. The agencies used arc publications, church 
school classes, discussion groups, special lectures, summer camps, sermons, 
activity programs, and finally, clinics to which unadjusted or maladjusted 
persons may bring their marital problems. Subjects dealt with include 
virtually all those discussed in this book. In addition to the attempt to 
inculcate certain points of view and to impart information, there is a 
constant effort to provide social situations in which young men and young 
women may meet one another and may develop friendships under such 
conditions as will make the growth of happy and constructive family and 
home relations probable. 

The following program carried on by a Protestant church in a com- 
munity of some twelve hundred persons is not typical,^* but indicates the 
sort of work being done by many local churches concerned about the 
problems of the modern family: 

I. Education 

A. Parent education in child rearing, behavior difficulties, person- 
ality growth, etc. 

B. Discussions of boy-and-girl relations in high school young peoples’ 
group 

C. Similar training for older youth 

D. Occasional sermons by pastor on the ideal family life, frequent 
illustrations in other sermons drawn from family experience, and 
application to family situations of ethical truths 

II. Activity Program 

A. Social parties for youth 

B. Emphasis on the home as a place for such parties and carrying 
out of those parties in homes of parents 

C. Social activities for young parents specially devised to meet their 
situation and needs 

III. Correctional Program 

A. Counseling by pastor both at his initiative and by request of 
families involved 

B. Services in correction of physical disease or malfunctioning 
through denominational hospitsd located in a near-by urban center 

Programs vary greatly; Protestant or Catholic churches in large urban centers will necessarily 

go about dieir work in ways differing from those most feasible in rural areas. Moreover, a 

Catholic program will not 1^ the same as a Protestant program in all respects. 
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C. Financial or legal aid to families 

D. Service by pastor to families as intermediary to various political 
and social agencies with which the disorganized family might 
have to work 

It is obvious that the above program leaves much to be desired, but it 
is carried on by only one trained individual, the pastor of the church. 
Elements which might well be added are sex education for youth by a 
qualified physician, and special counseling for seriously maladjusted couples 
by someone with psychiatric training and experience. This much can be 
done, however, by an ordinary church in an ordinary community — given 
a trained pastor. 


Religion and Matrimonial Risks 

The foregoing discussion has undoubtedly raised in some student’s 
mind the question: “But what of persons who have no religion.?” We can 
discuss the question with more clarity if we ask first the somewhat more 
limited but related question: “What of persons who are affiliated with no 
church?” Beyond doubt, any answer to this question cannot help but be 
colored by religious preferences — those of the writer included. Neverthe- 
less, it is possible to say with considerable objectivity that the unaffiliated are 
not particularly “good risks” in matrimony. This conclusion grows out 
of the data of the Burgess and Cottrell study As to why this is so we may 
offer two tentative suggestions. 

One reason for not affiliating with any church is that the person in 
question can find no existing church with the belief and practice of which 
he or she can agree. This very fact indicates that we are dealing with a 
highly individual personality, with someone who finds a maximum of 
difficulty in expressing his impulses and attitudes in the normal social 
framework. If a man or woman cannot find a religious group in which he 
secures adequate religious expression, it is probable that he has peculiar 
beliefs and practices which would make difficult his adjustment in the family 
as well. It should be noted, of course, that the saint as well as the sinner may 
find the belief and practice of the churches alien to his own point of view — 
but saints as well as sinners have been notoriously poor marriage risks. 

The second reason for not being affiliated with a church, and possibly the 
more common one, is indifference to the issues which the church raises. Such 
indifference means that fundamental life satisfactions are being secured on a 
relatively low level. Not to see issues means ultimately not to sense values, 
and the man who is indifferent to religious issues and for this reason is un- 
affiliated with any church is a man whose general insensitivity to values 
makes him a poor marriage risk. 

There remains the class of persons who not only claim no church affilia- 
tion but insist that they have no religion whatever. If religion be interpreted 

IB Burgess and Cottrell, op. cit., pp. 112-116, 345*34^. 
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in narrow traditional terms, their claim is probably correct; but if religion be 
thought of as a fundamental interpretation of life, together with a working 
out in living of the practical implications of that interpretation, then even 
these persons have a core of belief and attitude which, because it controls 
their decisions and conduct, should be called religious. Two persons who 
claim to have no religion and who contemplate marriage ought to strive to 
make explicit to each other their controlling loyalties in order that they may 
assess the possibility of fitting these two systems of values into the founda- 
tions of an enduring home. 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION OR REPORTS 

1. No solution is suggested for the case of Marvin and Mary in the chapter dis- 
cussion. Considering their general social situation and the fact that they are 
both religious persons, suggest possible procedures for the adjustment of their 
differences and the development of a harmonious family life, 
a. Consult the pastors of several local churches to discover what programs of 
education for family life they are sponsoring. What criticisms would you 
offer of the programs as they stand and what suggestions would you make 
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for improving them? Compare the programs with those surveyed by Carrier 
and Wicman (see Selected Readings). 

3. What role does religion play in the marital adjustment of the two or three 
most successfully married couples that you know? 

4. Two young people come to you for advice. Coming from very different reli- 
gious backgrounds they have met at college and now desire to be married, as 
the young man has a teaching position in a rural community. They say: 

outgrown religion since we’ve been in college so that our different 
religious backgrounds do not matter to us.” What advice would you offer to 
such a couple and why? Compare your advice with that offered by Bruehl 
(see Select^ Readings). 

5. It is often said that the birth of a child brings a common interest into the 
home and unites the parents. Why was this not true in the case of Earl and 
Madge? In what cases can the birth of a child be expected to provide a basis 
for unity? 

6. Mrs. S. is a woman who has failed to make a successful adjustment in her 
home life. She hides her failure from herself by being extremely active in the 
work of the church and by posing as an extremely religious woman. In the 
meantime she neglects her husband and children. Recognizing that her inter- 
est and activity in the church are abnormal, what procedures would you use, 
if you were her pastor, to restore her to a happy home life and a normal reli- 
gious life? What would Boisen say of her case (see Selected Readings)? 

7. In the light of your study and reading, what role do you think the church and 
religion should play in helping persons to successful married life in a chang- 
ing culture like our own? Compare your conclusions with those of Holt (see 
Selected Readings). 

8. Compare the ideal of marriage discussed in Joyce, Christian Marriage, with 
that set forth in Wieman, The Modern Family and the Church, What ele- 
ments of possible conflict do you see between marriage partners holding these 
differing views? What does Bruehl have to say about such matters? 

9. Secure a copy of the marriage ritual of some religious body. List personal 
characteristics and attitudes required of the parties to the marriage by the 
ritual. Are personal qualities important for successful marriage omitted? Are 
nonessentials included? 

10. Can anyone relatively ignorant of theology, as many sociologists and most 
students are, arrive at justifiable conclusions about the role of religion in fam- 
ily life? Is a “social gospel” a good substitute for knowledge of religious his- 
tory and theology? Why, or why not? 
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Chapter Twenty-One 

Handling FamUy Strains and Shocks 

THOMAS D. ELIOT 


Preconditions of Family Integrity 

Preparation for marriage should include some foreknowledge of its 
risks. Sooner or later every family is dissolved, with or without ensuing dis- 
aster. It is naive always to assume that “they lived happily forever after.” (It 
is equally fallacious to assume that all marriages are unhappy.) Disillusion 
threatens a too romantic image or ideal of family life; with such a conception 
minor incidents may produce shock and crisis which, if expected and prepared 
against, might have been “taken in stride.” 

It is normal for all of us, and especially for married people, to have prob- 
lems; problems become abnormal only if the persons concerned lack the per- 
sonal and social resources to solve them — that is, to reduce tensions to toler- 
able, stabilizable limits. When increasing conflict is felt within or between 
persons or groups and the problem situation begins to involve increasing 
areas or to call for outside intervention, a problem is becoming socially (and 
perhaps psychically) “pathological.” 

A family which establishes its structure on weak foundations is threat- 
ened from the start. In our culture the solidarity of family life rests on four 
bases: (i) It should have sound heredity.^ (2) Its morale should be healthy; 
that is, the emotional attitudes and ethical values of its members as they 
interact must include fundamental loyalties, affections, and hopes for the fam- 
ily as a continuing group. (3) There should be income from some source 
adequate for maintenance of a normal standard of living.^ (4) It should be 
organized and launched on a pattern acceptable to the current mores and 
sanctioned by law: the respectability and self-respect of its members, in the 
communities from which most college students are drawn, will depend upon 
reasonable conformity to the family pattern required for middle-class status. 

In family living there are biological, emotional, moral, economic, and 
legal elements, all interacting at any given time, though some of them have 
b^me constant while others are more conspicuous because they are chang- 
ing. Each precondition of family integrity just described needs, furthermore, 
the support and encouragement of appropriate agencies in the organization 
of modern communities. 

^ See chap. 14, **Heredity and the Family/* pp. 421-428. 

* Tfailnas D. Eliot, ed., American Standards and Planes of Living (Boston: Ginn, 1931), chaps. 
6-1 1 and pp. 16-21. Income may, in general, derive from pay, investments, taxes, loans, 
philanthropy, or legal or illegal theft 
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Major Family Quses 

If any of the preconditions for the integrity of a family is lacking or is 
allowed to sag or break down, the resulting strains may sooner or later pro- 
duce a family crisis.* 

In the analyses of family conflicts^ we have already seen how sequences 
of minor crises are precipitated and may cumulate into major crises. The 
major family crises arc those which involve dismemberment, with or without 
demoralization “ such as bereavements, hospitalizations, military service, im- 
prisonment, desertion (and runaways), and divorce. 

Dismemberment is an event, a de facto situation; demoralization is a 
process. By “demoralization” is here implied no moralistic judgment; ® it is 
used to mean de-moro/e-ization, the gradual loss of morale and thus of family 
solidarity. Any human group, to qualify as a functional group, must operate 
as a “system of interacting personalities.”^ The family in demoralization 
loses this character. As long as family demoralization is proceeding, it means 
recurring crises. It is at critical points where decisions arc made by or for the 
parties concerned, that people cut a cross section through the demoralization 
process, take stock of the changed situation, and redefine it. Family dismem- 
berment (voluntary or otherwise) may occur at such crises or may be post- 
poned. But if, in a previously normal family, a dismemberment is the initial 

^ Sociologists define *'crisis” as a stage in any given interactional process where a person or 
group is involved in a problem that has proved insoluble by whatever habits, customs, or 
routine practices have been depended upon, and attention is suddenly focused upon the cross- 
roads or the impasse. Any problem makes one stop and think; that is, the competition or 
thwarting of motives, goals, habits, attitudes, or roles creates bodily and neural tensions that 
send messages to the brain, demanding 'intelligent" choice, direction by the ego, and con- 
scious mobilization of accessible resources to resolve the tension. Crisis occurs when such 
messages find latent personal resources inadequate. Yet "dme marches on" and decision and 
action arc forced; one gropes for inspiration, invents a new solution, guesses at random, seeks 
to escape, or reverts to primitive reactions. As in a bridge, overstrain at one point may be 
carried to other points; the break occurs where strains meet at some spot in the family which 
happens to be inadequate to the load. Economic shock, for example, may break down stand- 
ards or morale and distort or truncate the family pattern; or character breakdown may lead 
to economic failure. 

* Sec chap. 12, especially pages 369-372. 

^ Family breakdowns in our culture may be grouped as follows: (i) Demoralization only 
(morale precondition impaired): (a) nonsupport, (b) cumulative conflict, (c) adultery; (2) 
Dismemberment only (family pattern ampuuted): (a) childlessness (voluntary or involun- 
tary), (b) loss of child, (c) widowhood, (d) orphanhood, (e) hospitalization, (f) conscrip- 
tion; (3) Demoralization plus dismemberment: (a) illegitimacy (incomplete family pattern), 
(b) runaway situation, (c) desertion (or enlistment as escape), (d) divorce, (e) imprisonment, 
(f) suicide or murder, etc. 

® Since the word "demoralization" is clearly evaluative, it is apparent that in presenting possible 
alternatives and preventives we are in the field of applied sociology, of application of means 
to ends through the use of norms. The "abnormal" is here not merely the variant from aver- 
age, but the variant from the tolerable-in-our-culture. Social normality is reasonably harmoni- 
ous adjustment in our changing culture. Pathology is but discomfort within or between per- 
sons or groups, but discomfort is the subjective j^iase of physical tensions which are partly 
conditioned by culturally imparted norms and pressures. 
f Henry Jones, "The Working Faith of a Social Reformer,** Hibbert Journal, 4 (Apr., 1906), 
p. 550. 
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shock, a consequent series of crisis situations may involve demoralization, 
with or without further dismemberment later. If for example a mother dies, 
the father’s cumulative neglect of his child may require that it be placed in 
another home. 

Most published studies of family breakdown are concerned chiefly with 
the causes and processes leading up to family dissolutions. At that point the 
members are supposed to “live unhappily for ever after,” but how they do so 
we are seldom told. End results in dependency, delinquency, suicide, or social 
treatment — yes; but socio-psychological adjustment processes — no. 

The occasions of crises differ in certain obvious respects. Some are more 
or less revocable; others, notably death', are irrevocable. In some situations dis- 
memberment causes the shock or strain, c.g., bereavement and most cases of 
hospitalization, imprisonment, or conscription. In other cases a dismember- 
ment follows unsuccessful efforts to readjust to shock or strain by other 
means, e.g., desertion, divorce, suicide, commitment, enlistment. 

We should always remember that no family can last forever; that disso- 
lution may be normal (i.e., serve to complete a painless, peaceful process of 
separation) ; and that efforts to prevent some dissolutions caused by death, 
separation, or achievement of independence may actually defeat themselves 
by producing misery, strains, crises, and loss of morale. Foreknowledge of 
typical reactions to family dissolutions, whether happy or unhappy, may help 
to forestall some of the abnormal possibilities * latent in anybody’s marriage. 
“Forewarned is forearmed.” 


Outcomes of Crises 

Personal reactions to crises vary widely with the total situation at the place 
and time. In time of collective disaster other family crises get less attention, 
not only from others but from oneself. If all are losing sons and fathers, loss 
of income seems a minor shock. Morever, a shock similar to that which great 
numbers of people are suffering is easier to bear. In a fire, flood, or financial 
panic, to have “lost everything” may actually be a badge of entry to status in 
a new fellowship. 

It is a temptation to evaluate the several results of reactions to crises as 
“good” or “bad,” as “success” or “failure.” This is admissible only when we 
refer these words to the standards of the particular group or culture being 
used as a criterion. History and ethnography present ample evidence of cul- 
tures in which, for example, the widow who ceases to grieve is not considered 
a “success.” Indeed, one can discover lags of this kind in our own cross- 
hatched culture. Remarriage, for example, is shunned by some widows as a 
matter of “pride” or “loyalty.” Divorce, again, may be considered either as a 
solution or as a failure. 

The efforts of family members to adjust themselves to crises, whether or 
not growing out of conflict, are processes of social accommodation and, 
within the personality, of gradual, more or less successful “assimilation of 

^ Thomas D. Eliot, “Rgactions to Predictive Assumptions,’* American Sociologicd Review, a 
(Aug., 1937), pp. 30&-517. 
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experience.” * Evidences of successful assimilation of a shock would include: 
(i) thorough catharsis of feeling; (2) acceptance of those elements in the 
situation clearly beyond control, with a minimum of self-deception, self-pity, 
self-satisfaction, or self-repression; (3) relaxation of tensions, with life back 
in its channel moving on, and with reasonably sympathetic understanding 
and forgiveness of oneself and others; (4) reorientation to the new situation- 
process as it emerges; (5) ability to use all one’s experiences as fully as before 
the crisis; (6) ability to refrain from such behaviors as one repents; that is, 
re-establishment of stable habits, self-control, reorganized economic life, and 
normal social life. 

The emotional tensions resulting from unadjustment in crises cannot be 
maintained at height; in the absence of a solution the ensuing state of mind 
is downgrade. Secondary or delayed effects begin to appear in the behavior: 
resources, physical and moral along with financial, begin to “peter out”; 
momentum subsides, resistance relaxes. When immediate efforts to stand up 
to the crisis do not solve the situation, brand-new reactions, alien to previous 
patterns of life organization, rarely appear. Instead, people fall back on old 
alternatives: tantrums, drink, running away, earlier skills, vestigial or latent 
personal resources. Demoralization following crises is often traceable to actual 
or incipient demoralization before the events which forced the crisis and re- 
inforced the strains. 

What major family crises should college students be prepared for? It is 
not easy for a couple in love to conceive that their marriage may be broken 
into. Certainly, their future family is unlikely to present a desertion or an im- 
prisonment situation — but one never can tell. Because divorce and legal sep- 
aration are costly, desertion is associated with the p)oor; yet it frequently pre- 
cedes divorce in middle-class marriage. Since the depression of i929>i939 we 
can no longer consider unemployment and impoverishment as a merely lower- 
class problem. Separation by war is no longer imminent for many prospec- 
tive spouses. A glance at increasing rates for chronic diseases, physical and 
mental, shows separation by hospitalization as a hazard more real than it is 
easy for youth to realize. Not for nothing are the conventional marriage 
vows “for better, for worse, in sickness and in health.” We here single out 
for fuller consideration (i) sudden impoverishment, (2) desertion, (3) 
divorce, and (4) bereavement, believing that families’ reactions to these ma- 
jor crises are sufficiently representative of other such situations. 

Short-Time Reactions to Impoverishment 

The shock and strain to which families were most conspicuously sub- 
jected during the depression of the thirties was unemployment. At that time 
several studies were made of the reactions of families to this type of crisis, 
which may reappear in any current postwar depression. Cavan and Ranck,^® 
studying a hundred families intensively, have traced some typical unfavor- 

B This phrase has been attributed to Adolph Meyer. 

Ruth Shonle Cavan and Katherine Howland Ranch, TAe Family and the Depression (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Preu, 1938)- 
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able seqmnces of attitudes following impoverishment. Immediate responses 
are those of fear: fear of loss of status, loss of savings, loss of ’^necessities.” 
Fear of going on relief is a special bogey. Fears bring worries. Discouragement 
and resentment are both prevalent — the latter being projected upon various 
scapegoats. Worry, whether it be considered “normal” or “excessive,” arises 
where there is sdll effort or hope to maintain former status and roles. Hope, 
pride, shame, and worry reflect tensions between old habits and new condi- 
tions. 

Unemployment, even if income continues from other sources, is apt to 
affect a man’s status, both within his family and among his fellows. If affec- 
tional bonds were already none too strong, members formerly respected as 
breadwinners and purse controllers have frequently found themselves losing 
status in the family. Roles begin to shift, and unless there is easy acceptance 
of such shifts, new roles clash with old.^^ Resistance against the lower role 
may result in quarreling, evasion, breakdown, even crime. Suicide “due to 
poverty” is seldom found to be due to that exclusively. Other escape mecha- 
nisms are more frequent, such as continuing to spend as if nothing had hap- 
pened (“prosperity just around the corner”); stretching one’s purchasing 
credit or personal furrowing; gambling, drinking, daydreaming about the past 
or the future; reversion to religious solace; focusing upon children’s afFec- 
tions; hysterical illnesses and “nervous breakdowns”; projection of blame. 
Concentrating on children may help one to forget one’s own frustrations; 
but it may also impose an unwise proxy wish-fulfillment upon some child. 
Runaways may be made in order to escape an intolerable situation; but they 
may also be made with the idea (or rationalization) of relieving the family 
of a burden. If a spouse is made the scapegoat for loss of income, desertion 
or divorce may ensue. One type of crisis thus merges into another. 

None of these devices, alone or in combination, really solves or even 
avoids the actual situation, unless it be suicide. Fantasy-thinking may post- 
pone the facing of reality, but may even aggravate the problem, as running 
away, deserting, and frequent moving may also do.^^ 

Drawing on one’s future (liquidating savings, investments, or insurance) 
in order to persist in present roles and habits is equally a refusal to face real- 
ity. It may ht admitted that, between loss of savings (by inflation, or business 
or bank failures) and loss of current income, the latter is the more trying 
crisis to deal with; the present rather than the future has to be faced. Sudden 
loss of savings, however, may discourage subsequent savings. “What’s the 
use?” is a natural though unwise reaction to such a shock. So is radicalism 
or cynicism. 

Hobbies saved some people’s morale when the job was gone, for although 
hobbies are on the ragged edge of escape mechanisms, many of them have 
some inherent productive or recreative values. 

See, the *'Daley*' case, in Robert Cooley Angell, The Family Encounters the Depression 
(New York: S<^ner’8, 1936), pp. 48-49. 

Real illness is itself a shock rather than mere escape from shock. To the extent diat illness 
(such as tuberculosis) resulting from loss of income becomes independent of emotional fac> 
tors, it serves as an additional crisis, with its own sequelae complicated by the prior situation. 
If migration is to an actual job, or to a helping relatiye, it is of course no evasion. 
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Evasions may be considered as efforts to avoid disorganization of worse- 
feared kinds, but some evasions may result in or be considered as in them- 
selves processes of personal or familial disorganization. If evasions fail or 
worse than fail, the alternatives of relief and crime loom up. The taboo on 
relief is occasionally the more repellent. But even acceptance of relief may 
constitute a new crisis, since it involves a new status. At this juncture, there- 
fore, there may be a succession of new evasions, especially the rationalization 
that relief is just temporary. The threat to status may seem greater than the 
fear of physical suffering. 

Angell, analyzing only fifty depression families, largely those of college 
students, found that the ultimate results of loss of income depend heavily (i) 
upon two variables within the family itself, which he calls (a) “integration” 
(affcctional or practical) and (b) “adaptability” (collective flexibility), and 
(2) upon degrees of outside pressure. If the crisis involves no changes of eco- 
nomic position, family roles are not greatly strained. By contrast, in the York 
family^* the husband was totally out of business; the wife, formerly of the 
leisure class, became a bridge teacher and earned $2500 a year. The economic 
positions of the two were reversed. Angell found that if the pressure is not 
sufficient to change the economic positions in the family, the family’s “vul- 
nerability” depends upon its degree of solidarity (“integration”). “For a de- 
crease with modified or changed positions adaptability becomes of over- 
whelming importance. This, after all, is common sense, since these arc the 
situations which call for readjustment of roles and hence for family flex- 
ibility.” 

The kinds of habits and attitudes that make a family vulnerable to eco- 
nomic shock are listed by Angell. If a middle-class family identifies its social 
standing with materialistic standards of living — mere possessing and spend- 
ing — it is threatened. If there be insistence upon maintenance of traditional 
family roles and their associated mores — the husband-provider, the wife- 
ornamental, the child-dependent, for example — then watch out. And, of 
course, a stubborn habit of happy-go-lucky irresponsibility is a third type of 
hazard. 

Economic shock, when it consists of sudden change of economic position, 
causes one kind of strain if the consequent changes of role are accepted, an- 
other if the new role is resisted. “Adaptability” may consist of successful de- 
vices for resistance to change of role (such as quick securing of a new job, or 
even a different occupation). Or adaptability may mean easy adjustment in 
new roles. The family subjected to sudden changes of economic position is 
temporarily or permanently vulnerable if neither kind of adaptability is 
evinced. 

In general, adaptability is found to be more essential to maintenance of 
family normality during a critical period than is previous integration itself, 
for crises often bring out unsuspected capacities for solidarity, latent loyalties 
by which persons bolster each other’s morale. Momentary initial demoraliza- 
tion, or even one member’s anxiety, may be the needed stimulus. It may also 
be said in general that the lower ^e standard of living, the less is the shock 

Angell, op. eit., pp. 49-30. Ibid., p. 263. Sec also pp. 44-45* 
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of lost income; but that the higher the plane of living, the more resources 
and capacities are available to buffer the shock. There are many possible sac- 
rifices to choose among. 


Secondary Adjustments to Impoverishment 

Adversity may increase family solidarity, or even heal old conflicts be- 
tween relatives, spouses, and siblings. Angell and Cavan and Ranch agree on 
this point with each other and with the students of bereavement. If the strain 
cracks the health or morale of some one member of a family, the others may 
rally together for that crisis better than they did when, dependent upon that 
member in the initial crisis, they shared only his own impaired morale. 

Angell notes certain secondary strains, due to special incidents which may 
accompany families’ efforts to adjust. For example, the consolidation of two 
households is apt to generate friction. Change of residence in order to escape 
one set of strains may produce another set. 

On the other hand, he warns that some of the apparent shifts from de- 
moralization to recovery may be due, not to pure family integrity and family 
adaptability, but to the maturing of certain members who thus increase their 
adaptability and outgrow their vulnerability to impoverishment. 

Bakke, apparently defining similar situations in his own terms, says that 
most unemployed workers avoid going on relief because that act represents 
to them a failure of life goals which they do not lose merely upon disemploy- 
ment.^® Workers* rationalizations of their relief status arc, then, efforts to dis- 
guise this failure. Such loss of status is, however, mitigated by the wholesale 
similar plight of others. Occasionally a worker’s family uses its adaptability 
to revise its goals — realistically, cynically, intelligently, according to its own 
lights but not according to ours. It learns to get dl it can get by with; to tell 
a talc of woe to “prove need”; to conceal assets; to control the social worker; 
to demand relief, or more relief, as a right; to feel that the town owes it a liv- 
ing. Such attitudes and techniques arc called pauperization — one form of 
demoralization. They may also redefined, says Bakke, as symptoms of con- 
tinued wishes for independence, for a feeling of self-direction. The more 
successful arc one’s techniques of initiative or clever individualism in in- 
triguing for public relief or private charity, the more is one accused of losing 
individual initiative and personal competence! And the more difScult is the 
secondary crisis for such families — the shock of finding legitimate work 
again! Relief may actually become or seem more secure than employment.^' 

On the positive side, secondary adjustments begin with the ability of the 
family to control their feelings, to re-establish a set of habits (whether new or 
old), and to rationalize their new status and roles by a mutually acceptable 
definition of the new situation. Major concessions, such as resigning from 
clubs, abandoning plans for children’s education, avoiding childb^ring, post- 

** E. Wi^tBakk^, The Unemployed Worker (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1940), pp. 

317-318. 383. 

Ibid., pp. 384-385. 
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poning marriage in order to support one’s own family, may enable current 
routine habits to be maintained with less sense of debacle. 

It is safe to say that family and personal disorganizations are more apt to 
oc(ur when the crisis situation is such as to preclude rational adjustments. 
Rational efforts to face and solve the problem of impoverishment may or 
may not prove adequate in a major depression, but some persons prove 
amazingly resourceful. Take the following case: 

Mr. C. had been in business for himself and went bankrupt. Except for 
his furniture, he lost . . . everything. . . . Fortunately for this family, the 
wife was a versatile as well as charming and wcll-poiscd woman, and her 
sewing kept the family looking well dressed. 

After about three months of relief, the wife secured a small clerical job 
at a salary which would just cover their living expenses, but not the rent. The 
husband, not willing to rust, in addition to keeping house, cooking, doing the 
washing and ironing, organized some of his fellow townsmen into a group 
for mutual help on a non-financial basis. Because there were nearly a hun- 
dred of them scurrying around and cooperating in an organized way, they 
succeeded, in addition to saving face and maintaining morale, in paying an 
occasional month’s rent. 

When last heard of, the group, under this man’s leadership, had taken 
over a dilapidated property with the understanding that if they did all the 
work of repairing it and making it available for profitable use at the end of a 
year, a certain number of families could live there rent free, for one year.^® ’ 

When a wife pitches in and earns, it may be merely as a loyal helpmate; it 
may wholesomely raise her status in the children’s eyes. There need be no 
usurping dominance; yet there remain subtle effects, good or bad, upon the 
family life. 

Other realistic resources arc: taking lodgers, putting the mother or chil- 
dren to work, joint occupancies, moving back to a cheaper former neighbor- 
hood. All involve risks of further crises or demoralization. 

Desertion a Family Crisis 

Rough estimates indicate at least 50,000 desertions per year — and more 
during depressions. Such figures, however, are not easy to prove; many de- 
sertions never publicly appear as such, and there is also this perplexing ques- 
tion: how many days’ absence constitutes desertion? Yet, except as a fore- 
runner of divorce, desertion is relatively uncommon in the middle class; the 
word docs not even appear in the index of Waller’s middle-class text. 

Desertion is distinguished from separation in that separation includes 
some arrangement or understanding (voluntary or compulsory) for support 
of the deserted, or some “agreement to disagree.” Both arc relatively revo- 
cable; there may be hope (or fear) of return on cither side. 

Some women apply for relief as soon as they arc deserted — because the 

Eliot, op, cit„ p. 268. 
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desertion itself was a reaction to acute demoralization or to a hopeless im- 
poverishment, or because of inadequate health and strength, or because of a 
large family, or because of a habit of dependency, or because of some combi- 
nation of factors. A few, for similar reasons plus some resentment against |he 
deserter or naive confidence in the arm of the law, turn first to the police. A 
few are already on relief when deserted. A few women seek outside help 
after a spasmodic effort to find a job. But the majority eke out a living for 
several weeks or months or years; from many deserted wives our social agen- 
cies presumably never hear at all. 

Among the economic recourses of deserted mothers are most of those al- 
ready listed among the expedients of wives confronted by impoverishment 
due to unemployment of the husband or other purely economic causes. First 
resorts are, naturally, use of savings and credit, moving to cheaper rooms, 
earning in or outside the home, taking in boarders who may or may not help 
in the home. In large families, deserted mothers may work the children. 
They may get help from employers; or they may “borrow” from friends and 
neighbors, church or relatives; or they may even beg or steal before (or be- 
sides) using “charity.” Some return to the grandparental roof, or move to an- 
other town for a job or for economy. Some place the child in an institution, 
day nursery, or elsewhere, or hire a caretaker; others merely leave the child in 
neglect. A few seek a new mate, legally or illegally, for support. 

A few seek redress through the courts, usually with legal aid from a relief 
.agency . Such cases arc rare, however; patient endurance is more usual. If a 
woman is quick to seek legal action, one suspects at once that conflict had 
been sufficiently acute to '‘justify” separation of some sort. That court action 
is so seldom spontaneous is due not only to its cost and its formalities, so ter- 
rifying for the poor and ignorant, but to various combinations of hopeless- 
ness, hopefulness, contrition, loyalty, relief, resignation, carelessness, fear, 
shame, and occasionally collusion. Many a case is complicated (and hopes are 
raised) by the deserter’s unheralded return. The majority of deserted mothers 
seem to “manage” until to desertion is added childbirth or some other new 
crisis which withput the desertion might not have happened or might have 
been weathered. By the time the wife’s resistances arc broken down to the 
point of legal procedure against her husband, it is anyone’s guess whether 
any treatment, with or without court action, can be as helpful as before. 

It is of course plain that such conditions in a deserted family cannot be 
attributed exclusively to the desertion; the desertion emerged from a previ- 
ous total situation and itself was only part of a total situation out of which 
the current situation emerged. Manifesdy components of such total situation- 
sequences vary tremendously. There are, of course, cases where the sexual 
element is dominant, and ^e man is found living with another wom^, 
or is discovered to have secured a l^al divorce “by publication” in order to 
remarry. 

Interesting variants arc the “repeaters” and the “pregnancy deserters,” 
who run away from the family situation during (to them) intolerable crises; 
the desperate debtors or other fugitive types; those who, from whereabouts 
unknown, keep in touch with their families, directly or through a third party 
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and with or without the wife's knowledge, or even send money more or less 
dutifully for the children’s support. 

The deserter is apt to regret the loss of his children more than that of his 
wife; this may motivate his returns or his efforts to support the family. Many 
are willing to return if the wife will “behave”; this is the basis of many pre- 
court “reconciliations.” But a hasty pseudo-reconciliation in court, under 
pressure, may be as disastrous as hasty desertion. Only when ambivalent 
emotions — however recessive — are still accessible, can a measure of family 
unity really be restored through the good offices of a third party — and only 
if that third party is the soul of tact and patience, which most dispensers of 
“justice” are not. To prevent resentment against compulsory punishment one 
must cultivate in the client a sincere sense of guilt and expiation, or a sense of 
fatalism, or a belief that the punishment is really impersonal or a salutary 
treatment like a disagreeable but therapeutic medicine or operation. Easier 
said than done, as any social worker would bear witness. 

The dismembered family, if it retains a modicum of the other precondi- 
tions of integrity (sound heredity, income, morale), is better than continued 
demoralization with merely nominal preservation of the accepted family pat- 
tern. But the achievement of the stabilization of a truncated family is no easy 
task to undertake. 


Readjustments After the Divorce Crisis 

Demoralizations of family unity proceeding through a sequence of crises 
toward divorce have been described in Chapter Twelve by Dr. Mowrer. Di- 
vorce itself as legal and sound process is to be discussed in Chapter Twenty- 
three. But divorce as a dismemberment is a springboard as well as an end- 
product. The parties go on living. Their continued reaction to the changed 
situation has been a matter of examination by a few sociologists, notably 
Waller.” 

It should be noted that divorce as an act leads to divorce as a status. The 
difficulties of the divorced state, if better known, would probably be enough 
to deter most couples from entering upon it lightly. Where they are less than 
the miseries of a really unhappy marriage, the couple is* at most jumping from 
the fire into the frying pan. The longer the marriage, however, the more dif- 
ficult the postdivorce adjustments tend to be. 

The goals and tests of recovery from divorce may not be conscious in the 
divorced persons, but they are observable under the following heads: the salv- 
ing of wounded pride; the rechannelizing of living habits; the re-establish- 
ment of friendship groups; the relaxation of tensions; the reorientation of 
sexual affection or substitution of love-objects. Let us take the rechannclizing 
of living habits, especially the mode of gaining a livelihood, first. 

A divorc& has several options: she may secure alimony, she may get a 
job, she may rely upon relatives or relief, she may secretly or overdy bewme 

Waller, op, at., also his The Family (New York: Drydcn Press, i938)» pp. 551-557. 561 - 

564, 566—588. 
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a kept mistress or prostitute. Mowrer^ much of whose published work deals 
with predivorce interaction, merely summarizes the career of Miriam Dona- 
van after the final separation: 

[With no skill for home and no vocation other than sex,] Miriam follows 
the scarlet path, making an easy living, but always resdess and despairing. 
Later she enters into a free alliance with Robert Timmins, a married man 
who lives a double life. The same cycle of dreams, disillusionment, and de- 
spair which had characterized her life with Alfred Donavan are repeated, and 
finally end in suicide when she realizes that she is losing Robert Timmins.^® 

A new job may represent humiliation to the divorcee; but it may be her 
social as well as financial salvation — through its distractions, its routine, its 
steadying responsibilities, its new human contacts and status. It is usually a 
much better means of adjustment than is alimony.*^ 

The ordinary divorced man, while not so hard hit as the divorced woman, 
usually has to support the costs of two domiciles, not to mention the court 
costs; and his earning power is apt to be more or less subdy impaired besides. 
Paying alimony may reduce a man to a state of hermitage; but refusal to pay 
it may land him in jail. That it may prevent or wreck a second marriage is 
obvious. Clearly, alimony (unless voluntary) aggravates rather than heals 
wounds already angry. 

Personality readjustments after divorce include compensatory behaviors, 
substitutive or defensive or aggressive, which may or may not prove satisfy- 
ing or relax tensions. Reaction processes in the postdivorce situation may be 
classified for convenience as transitional unadjustments, demoralizations, 
callosity, rebound, rebalance, remarriage. Full recoveries arc rare. 

Divorced persons, as has been suggested, seek oudet, refuge, or distraction 
in their old work or in a new career. They may blame themselves and do 
some form of penance, or they may blame some scapegoat; or, as radicals, 
they may “take it out on” some social situation or “system” or code. They 
may turn to religious solace, or invoke religious sanctions; or on the other 
hand they may repudiate all religion because their own has let them down. 

As in other group crises, the reactions of family members to a crisis de- 
pend upon their previous roles and conceptions of roles: who was dominated 
and whether he liked it; who was complex and who was simple; who was 
analytic and who lacked insight; who took the initiative in escape by divorce 
and who in conflict. Much of the behavior of the divorced is, naturally, com- 
pensatory, i.e., consists of efforts to restore balance, to regain one’s social 
standing, to brace up, to save face, to jusdfy self, to take revenge, or some- 
dmes to reinstate the memories of happier days. 

“The memory of a person is dear after the person is dear no more,” ** or, 
as Korzybski might put it, Mary (1936) is still loved, despite one’s repulsion 
from Mary (1946). A husband may thus be emodonally aware of ^e dis- 

Ernest R. Mowrer, Family Disorganization (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1927), 
p. 251. 

For detailed discussion of alimony see chap. 19, pp. 578-579 and chap. 23, pp. 701-703. 

** Willard Waller, The Old Love and the Flew (New York: Liveright, 1930), p. 135. 
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crepanqr between the two “Mary V but be unable to accept realistically that 
the discrepancy is irremediable, or at least unfavorable to wishful thinking. 
Such a state of mind may leave the bride-image as a sort of dissociated com- 
plex. The wish to escape from the present disagreeable reality to the earlier 
image then produces a regressive trend, a drag-back to the “old love,” or a 
hopeless quest for some substitute for it (the Eton Juan type). 

It stands to reason that two persons who have just bin through an un- 
happy marriage and an unhappy legal process are not suddenly happy. Most 
of them have grief as real as do the widowed, though of different quality.*® 
Women apparently take the shock harder than do men — though this is a 
very broad generalization. The difference is attributable to the greater de- 
velopment of the “romantic complex” among women in our culture and 
to the so-called “natural polygamy” or easier transference mechanism found 
in many males. 

Shand has noted that sorrow is greater when the object of deprivation or 
substantial reminders thereof (in this case the children, the house, the for- 
mer spouse, etc.) remain to refresh the sense of loss of the relationship.*® The 
divorce itself is suddenly discovered to be, not a solution or haven, but 
nicrely a turnstile into new and thorny paths, which must be walked with 
still aching bruises and ill-healed scars. Some divorced people “blow up and 
go to pieces” after divorce. In protest or escape or revenge, they turn to drink 
or promiscuity or Bohemianism, to radicalism, or even to brutal frankness, 
egotism, and spitefulness. 

In marital interaction the sharing of mental content often ]eads to inter- 
changeability of complexes and associations of ideas. Where there are ambiv- 
alent attitudes toward some value situation, both parties share also both 
poles of the ambivalence, so that whichever one starts conversation on which- 
ever side of a dilemma, the other can and does supply the expected dialectic 
response. Let marital conflict develop, however, and each party will Hxate 
upon one pole of such complexes and identify the opposite pole with the 
enemy mate. This mechanism probably explains the occasional reversion of di- 
vorced persons to the very habits, opinions, etc., which they had ostensibly 
resented in the other spouse before divorce.*® Another explanation is that in 
the original resentment there was an clement of self-repression which is later 
released in the general shakeup of controls in the postdivorce period. That is, 
if one has repressed or suppressed one’s own impulses, the spouse’s overt ex- 
pression of the same impulses arouses one’s own repressed complex and one’s 
own conflict attitude is then projected upon the self-indulging mate. Later, 
one may feel that since the estranged mate “got away with it,” one has been 
cheating oneself, and “it shall go hard but we shall better the instruction.” *^ 

Occasionally modern sophistication or friends’ advice will induce a di- 
2® M. F. Nimkoff, The Family (Boston: Houghton Mi£Bin, i934)» P- 447; Waller, The Family, 

pp. 559 ff- 

Nimkoff, op. cit. 

Alexander F. Shand, The Foundations of Character (London: Macmillan, 1914)* pp* 

323. 

Waller, op. cit., pp. 55<^557* 

ST Freud's, Paris's, and Mead's inteipretations are suggested by Waller, op. cit. 
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vorced person to seek* psychoanalysis as a deus ex machina to solve or resolve 
all emotional conflicts. If such service has efficacy, its insights might rather be 
sought before and during marriage than after divorce! 

A simple person may become complex in the divorced state; but para- 
doxically, a personality which was complicated by marriage may also be- 
come simple, if life is for some reason relatively simplified by the divorce. 
Readjustment is easier for one whose conscience is clear — and this, re- 
gardless of whether others think, him to blame. Restored complacency is 
often aided or bolstered by rationalizations of personal fictions or '‘life- 
lies,” serving as self-justifying myths. 

The category of “unforgivable” marital offenses is more or less neatly 
defined in many cultures. If there is cultural unanimity with respect to the 
unforgivable in conjugal conduct, the situation is simple compared with 
situations where, for example, the culture of one party leads him to con- 
sider it unforgivable that he is unforgiven for a “venial” offense which 
the other party considers intolerable according to his mores. 

Delayed Personal Reactions of the Divorced 

The overt behavior of the divorced, together with their personal auto- 
biographical data, gives varying evidence of profound internal unadjust- 
ment: suppressions, repression, regressions, ambivalent motivations, block- 
ages, cleavage between lust and love, loss of self-confidence and ambition, 
doubts, indecision, nightmare, morbidly transferred attachments or aver- 
sions — all these and more. Old emotional patterns may carry on or 
recrudesce to complicate the new situation. Formerly successful adjustivc 
habits if continued may become ill adapted. Yet suppressed complexes 
seem actually to magnify their own insistence through suppression. The 
energy of suppression is wasted against the energy of rebellion, leaving 
little for efforts at external readjustment. 

Divorced persons have to deal with a sense of failure, for they may well 
question their own judgment and adaptability. They may indulge in secret 
self-reproach or remorse. They are lucky if they do not develop inferiority 
feelings or overcompensate by aggressiveness. They suffer from loneliness; 
even wrangling was not lonely! They have to repattern their habits of 
daily routine, of sex, of food, even of sleep and work.** 

The divorced may fluctuate between craving sympathy and dreading 
pity, between revenge and remorse. They may crave enlightenment but 
resent advice. They may wonder what they lacked, yet fear the sense of 
inferiority that might come if they admitted their own shortcomings in 
the marriage relation. Resentment of curiosity, like fear of publicity, may 
make divorced people reticent, though longing to unburden. A pose of 
cheer, efficiency, indifference, even of coquetry*, license, or boasted recovery, 

Cf. Ibsen, Rosmersholm. Also DougUs Gordon Campbell, **Structural Implications of a 
Semantic Analysis of Group Fictions and Personal Memories,*' Bulletin, Society for Social 
Research (University of Chicago), 15 (March, 1936), pp. 4-5. 

^ Nimkoff, op, <it,, p. 448, 
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may conceal melancholy and reveal lack of rebalance. Wit may be an outlet 
for despair. 

h^ny divorced persons feel under social compulsion to suppress their 
regrets and seem happy, to show that they “don’t care”: there is a sporting 
code in their set. Disillusion may help them to take this pose. But they may 
still secretly cherish the values they thought they had. This forlorn hope, 
together with uncertainty of status, nevertheless maintains the continued 
struggle of readjustment. 

^casionally traits alleged to have caused the break are suddenly re- 
versed, or traits condemned in the other spouse are suddenly adopted. 
With the refined aspect of love remaining fixated to the former wife-image, 
the crude physical impulses, released, may regress to vicious channels. 
Sexual “conquests” may be a salve to pride, an effort to restore the sense 
of masterfulness in the ego — male or female. 

Other ambivalent reactions are: the writing of abject letters of longing 
which arc destroyed in anger or pride and shame; total recall of certain 
episodes with emotional blockage of others associated with the shock; a 
wish for unburdening “guilt” to someone (abreaction, catharsis), restrained 
by a defensive reticence or self-justifying pride. 

Restlessness and irritability are carried over to the details of dwelling 
or shopping as scapegoats. Emotional tensions may affect the viscera and 
appear as physical illnesses, or may affect the musculature and appear as 
hysterical symptoms. To withdraw into a numb sulk over a deprivation is, 
like “throwing a tantrum,” a familiar infantile device for wish-getting. 
In an adult divorced person such behavior may therefore be considered a 
sort of regression to infantile behavior patterns. Regression to adolescent 
patterns may be represented by resort to gambling, hilarity, drink, vice. 
To give these love-objects the right of way is also a subtle insult and 
revenge against the lost spouse, a demonstration of physical and moral 
independence: one secretly hopes that the former mate will hear of it 
and be hurt. There may also be a hope of drowning love with lust, to 
satisfy with “phony” substitutes the frustrated wish for response. Or, if 
formerly accused by the partner of impotence or coldness, one thus registers 
virility and gaiety and thus “proves” to the world that alleged impotence 
or frigidity was “actually” based upon personal distaste. 

Revenge may also take the form of efforts to force the offending partner 
to be the suppliant — to beg for a reunion. Threats to marry another, to 
commit suicide, etc., are attempts to force the divorced mate into line, at 
least to prevent a second marriage. There is a further tendency or tempta- 
tion to belittle the former spouse; even to project upon all members of the 
opposite sex characteristics such as estranged one from the lost mate — and 
occasionally to take sexual “revenge” upon them. 

Waller seemed to imply that subjects who have regressed to promis- 
cuity during divorce achieve some sort of purgation thereby or somehow 
free their spiritual affections to seek a new love-object on a higher level. 
This is not, however, clearly demonstrated. A few divorced couples have 
occasional sexual recourse to each other, succumbing on the physical level 
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or finding it possible to “love together but not live together.” The attempt 
to reunite may renew hate and revive physical revulsion, despite roused 
sexuality. 

The struggles of the divorced to compensate for all their difiiculties 
may produce or lead to the acceptance of new rationalizations, personal 
philosophies, myths, or religions. If either sex more frequently than the 
other develops a defense of cynicism, it is the disillusioned woman, perhaps 
because among women, as we have already noted, the romantic complex 
has in our culture greater prevalence and persistence. 

Any anxiety over status which developed before divorce and was per- 
haps contributory to the divorce, is likely to be intensified by it. Unfortu- 
nately for our sense of “poetic justice,” the self-respect of the injured party 
is apt to be impaired as miKh as is others’ respect for the offending party. 
If divorced people discuss their problems in self-justification (and many 
of them do), there will always be those who will listen and seem sympa- 
thetic, if only to get the “low-down on the gossip.” Real sympathy is 
rare and seldom seeks to intrude. Most people would rather listen to and 
talk about the divorced than to befriend them. 

Among the friends of any couple there arc those who tend to range 
themselves especially as friends of one or the other. When divorce has 
come, most of them must or do maintain contact with one or the other, 
seldom with both. Each group of friends, accepting its own definition of 
the situation, then acts as a polar magnet drawing the couple further apart. 
Separation once thus confirmed commits each party to further separation 
because of the groups’ interaction and the need of each to “keep face” in 
the chosen role of injured party. Misinterpretations by one party, reported 
back by grapevine gossip, may be imputed to him as deliberate lies by the 
other. Indeed, if there are “nonpartisan” friends, the warring couple may 
compete for their confidence, each hoping to estrange them from the other. 
Efforts of such friends to mediate are apt to be resisted. A stranger with 
prestige or professional skill is apt to be more successful, being an agent 
not already so personally enmeshed in the situation as are friends or relatives. 

Occasionally a divorced person, continuing in contact with the same 
social circle, may try to compete for the old mate with later rivals, or for 
some new mate, by trying to act or appear young, gay, etc. Again, it often 
happens that the divorced person, feeling need of status and response, seeks 
such friends as he- thinks will bolster his ego. 

If a divorced spouse returns to the parental home, the earlier emotional 
weaning of adolescence may be undone — especially if the father or mother, 
as parent-in-law, has been a competing factor in the domestic discord. Both 
the divorced and the parent may regress to an earlier level of parent-child 
interdependence, or one of them may struggle against such dependence. 

Occasionally there is the peculiar situation of a divorced person backed 
up cordially by his or her former spouse’s relatives. To the amour-propre of 
such a person, rear-guard support from in-laws must be very welcome! 
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Divorce as Status versus Divorce as Act 

Normal interpersonal relations develop habits, recognized roles, orbits 
of accepted social distances, and confidence based thereon. The divorced 
find these relations and reliabilities upset, tangled, unreliable. Gossip, 
unconsciously or deliberately malicious; imputations of conduct or attitude 
on both sides; stereotyped assumptions about the divorced — these are only 
a few of the complicating factors. Even efforts to escape from the tangled 
skeins may enmesh the divorced in further misunderstandings. 

Awkwardnesses arise when someone hasn’t yet heard about the divorce, 
or when the divorced person doesn’t know whether the others know. Fear 
of such embarrassments, rather than any unfriendly attitude, may lead a 
hostess to omit invitations to divorced persons. And then, too, convention 
indicates for such a guest an unattached guest of opposite sex, and the 
hostess may not have a suitable partner handy, or she may fear the impu- 
tation of matchmaking. Being left out of formerly congenial groups hurts. 

Stigma on the divorced derives in part from the historic prohibition of 
divorce by the Roman Catholic Church. The adverse sanctions were such 
as to produce an assumption of serious delinquency. Such stigma is un- 
reasonable in two definite respects, (i) The defendant is most apt to have 
been the offender against the actual marriage, yet stigma attaches to the 
plaintiff! The one whose adherence to some ideal of the marriage state 
has made him the “injured party” is treated as offender against the matri- 
monial institution; it is he who has “committed the divorce.”®® (2) The 
stigma subtly assumes that “concealment” (merely due to a wish for pri- 
vacy) is a confession of evil; and stigma works behind the backs of its 
victims, leaving them helpless. Thus “friends” and employers — past or 
prospective — may avoid admitting that divorce still is really a cause for 
social rejection. 

Because of the association between divorce and scandal artificially main- 
tained by newspapers, any ordinarily newsworthy acts — and some common- 
place ones — become suddenly “spicy” if connected with a divorced person. 
The same events in a married person’s life, if publicized, would not be 
headlined; we do not read, for example, “Married Woman Loses Jewels.” 

To contemn one’s former mate or to “take it out on” the mores or 
institutions of our culture may be a temptation, especially if one’s case is 
“justified” by facts and by others’ opinions; but it seldom makes for good 
readjustment, personal or social. Those who explode and become demoral- 
ized after divorce stand to lose, of course, the contacts by which they 
formerly held social status; even if personal equilibrium is regained after- 
ward it is hard to recover this lost social acceptance. Ostracism is then all 
too apt to relegate its victims to the cynical or vicious groups which were 
about to be outgrown by him or her, and to destroy any newly recovered 
poise. 

See Waller, The Family, p. 562, and citation there of Karl Llewellyn, -Behind die Law of 

Divorce, II,” Columbia Law Review, Vol. 33, p. 293, footnote 113. 
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Children of the Divorced 

A divorcfe who might otherwise have reverted to her maiden name 
to conceal her divorce may retain her married name if there are children, 
in order to save them from possible greater humiliation or sense of social 
insecurity. 

No matter which party is awarded the children, their existence, and 
often their resemblance to father or mother, serves to remind each party 
of the other — and of their past happiness and miseries. Parental attitudes 
arc then apt to be correspondingly ambivalent. Morbid attachment or 
morbid aversion to a child as spousc-idcntificd-imagc may develop. A child’s 
disliked traits may be blamed by each parent upon the other’s “heredity”; 
or traits like those of the hated spouse may, though inherently innocent, 
produce antagonism in the other parent. Praised and blamed alternately, a 
child may find his values wretchedly confused. 

The fear of the other’s “lies” becomes for each parent a motive for 
prying into the child’s interaction with the absent parent, as well as a 
stimulus to defensiveness and self-justification. Such defensiveness against 
actual or supposed criticism is interpreted by the other parent as an attack, 
to be met by further defense. The child is caught in a vicious circle of 
reprisals; or perhaps of competition for his confidence and bribes for his 
affection; or of jealousy, especially when the child is pleased with his visit 
or gifts at the other parent’s home. Cases such as the following are all too 
frequent: 

Mrs. T., daughter of a prominent urban minister, a lonely schoolteacher, 
married Mr. T., a rural minister, on a romantic-poetic level. Later divorced, 
she struggled to support her children, and resented bitterly his ability (dur- 
ing the children’s annual short visit) to lavish special gifts on them which, as 
youngsters, they noticed more than they noticed the daily food and care 
which she provided during the rest of the year.^^ 

Solomon threatened to split a baby between contending “mothers.” The 
real mother wished to give up the child to save its life. Selfless parental 
devotion might actually prefer to leave the child altogether to the other 
parent rather than ask a judge to divide a child’s spirit by two. 

Reactions of a child to such situations are apt to be unfortunate. If 
Junior enjoys fast driving and mama blames his father for it, just that 
may confirm his love for the other, parent and for the fault. As revenge 
papa may indulge the child in the behavior punished by mama. As in an 
undivorced family, a child may learn to exploit both parents by playing 
them against each other for favors or freedoms. Yet the child gets from 
such experience no basic sense of security or responsibility. He senses, 
perhaps, that he is not loved for himself but as a symbol of victory or de- 
feat for each parent. In any event, the feeling of insecurity and absence of 
authority is likely to wreak havoc. 

When a child does take sides between his divided parents, he often 
81 Personal correspondence. 
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seems perverse in his choice. If each parent presents the child with a con- 
ception of the other parent’s role which to the child seems incompatible 
with that parent’s own definition of the situation, the parent who is the 
more simple, forbearing, judicial, scrupulous, or sporting toward the other, 
or stricter in standards of upbringing, may lose out. 

Child guidance clinics often deal with the aftermaths of divorce, and 
occasionally reorient, not the marriage, but the mental hygiene of a divorcee 
as well as of the child. In any peculiar parent-child relation the child is 
not only confused and disillusioned as to his parents* status, but comes to 
feel insecure as to how he himself stands with his parents and with his 
companions. If these problems arc complicated with a step-parent, such 
a child may feel doubly cheated and rejected, and may project his unhap- 
piness into his own uncertain future — through distrust of all marriage 
and avoidance of the other sex.®* Or, if the children of the divorced do 
marry, memory of their parents’ experience may inhibit a whole-hearted, 
self-giving attitude — an inhibition which handicaps the relation and thus 
tends to corroborate the skepticism.^^ 

A divorced mother may transfer all her starved affections to a child who 
resembles her own father, or to her idealized memory of her former spouse 
as she once loved him, identifying the child with the lost image and fixating 
her own and the child’s affections by hovering and dependence until the 
child’s normal adolescent break-away and eventual marriage are badly 
complicated, hindered, or even prevented. Or she may seek proxy wish- 
fulfillment through a child temperamentally unfitted for the role she con- 
ceives for him.** In the marriage of such a child, we might expect to find 
in his choice of a mate strong traits of the parent-image, either of the 
idealized absent parent or of the doting one who has tried to monopolize 
his affections. 

Where there are children of a second marriage, the competing roles 
of the children of the different marriages — competing between themselves, 
in the affections of each of the new pair, and especially for the affections 
of the joint parent — are unenviable. Yet some step-parents have had suf- 
ficient insight and self-control to handle the situation successfully, and 
occasionally one finds a child to whom parents’ conflicts have proved a 
salutary lesson or a stimulus to achievement.*® 

Second Marriages of the Divorced 

Remarriage of the divorced pair itself occasionally occurs, spontaneously 
or (still more rarely) through mediation by friends or social workers. A 

Nimkoff, op, ciu, p. 449. 

Eliot, “Reactions to Predictive Assumptions.” Entering marriage with fingers crossed is like 
entering a boxing match in the same position! Marriage is not merely an experinient but an 
experience: one is himself a participant in the experiment and the experiment is invalid un- 
less one throws one’s self into the balance with the other ingredients. 

Similar problems, though in different forms, may arise also, of course, in an unhappy mar- 
riage without divorce. 

Thomas D. Eiio4 ‘*Why Family Harmony?” MenuU Hygfene, 16 (Jan., 1938), pp. 85-wo. 
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divorced couple should beware of pseudo-reconciliations, and so should 
a third party, more than in desertion situations. Only less dangerous is it 
to advise the speeding up of a divorce. Both divorce and remarriage are 
end results of slow-maturing processes which may be complicated and dis- 
torted by “forcing.^ 

A remarriage of the same parties is never quite the same, and to expect 
it to be so is to court redisillusion. Usually the faults of each persist or re- 
crudesce in response to old stimuli. Too many heartburnings and gossips 
and new differences have intervened. Jealousy in respect to any amours of 
the divorced interval is just one example. Yet successful remarriages are 
known, where both parties had really gained insight in the interim. 

The divorced person who clings to a beloved memory is less likely to 
marry again than the one who had come to hate the former spouse, or 
(by identification) to hate all members of the opposite sex; but indulgence 
in fond memories is not a facing of reality. 

It should be remembered that approximately 50 per cent of the divorced 
do not marry again. Whether many who do not would if they had the 
chance has not been ascertained. Persons who seek or welcome divorce 
with deliberate intent to remarry another already selected mate suffer less 
trauma than others, of course; but the former spouses of such persons 
may suffer all the more.®® 

If a second marriage is not actually the purpose of a divorce, if it 
represents recovery from the crisis of separation and not a mere rebound, 
the divorced person, being older and having been “burnt,” may be more 
cautious, less romantic and self-abandoning, than in the courtship of his 
or her earlier “mistake.” This is probably true whether the new spouse in 
some respect fits the earlier image or on the other hand appeals to some 
other “self’ or contrasting phase of the divorced personality. The remarried 
person may keep some anchor to windward, spiritually and even finan- 
cially. The fear of “getting burnt a second time” accounts in part for the 
deliberate avoidance of spiritual intimacy in the more or less cynical free 
unions or mistress relationships attempted by some divorced persons. In 
these relations, love is divorced from reciproed responsibility, at least theo- 
retically. But often one or the other party does get “burnt,” i.c., really falls 
in love when the other has not, and in consequence suffers when the other 
party “loves and leaves.” 

When separation eliminates the irritations which caused it, love may 
revive and the disillusioning miseries of “freedom” may pall. But if divorce 
has already occurred, return to the spouse has thereby been made difficult. 
If, then, a divorced person lacks insight into his own basic conflicts and 
develops a nostalgic reillusion about the married state, the combination 
prepares the way for “escape” into a second marriage. 

Remarriage “on the rebound” (love at next sight) is dangerous because 
it is apt to result from a desperate need for status and security, and for 
confessional, confidential, or sexual response, leading the divorced to de- 
velop a violent “transference” of affection tp some relative stranger to whom 

^ op. cit„ pp. 446-447. 
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arc imputed all the qualities missed or lost in the former spouse. A second 
marriage may fail because the divorced member is constantly expecting, 
imapning, or trying to see in the new spouse the qualities of the old, or 
making disillusioned comparisons of the new spouse with a now idealized 
first mate. 

The increased age of both parties to a second marriage may be sufficient 
to reduce the actively sexual elements in the second courtship and marriage, 
at least for the previously married party. But it is notable that most divorces 
select mates definitely younger than their former wives. 

Waller noted that while the divorce is considered a poorer risk in 
marriage than a bachelor or widower, he is considered “fair game” sexually 
by the Bohemian crowd. He is considered “experienced”; but, if the results 
of his experience are egotistic or cynical, that will not make him a better 
mate. Whole-heartedness will not be easy for one who is not yet fully 
freed from lurking fixations on the predisillusioned image of the old 
mate.®^ 

Waller was one of the few writers to provide any public insight into 
the postdivorce period. But even in his The Old Love and the New there 
is little about “the new.” He shed little light on the processes of recondi- 
tioning, displacement, projection, identification, dissociation, compensation, 
and even revenge which may enter into postdivorce and postbereavement 
courtships and second marriages. Here is a practically unexplored field for 
special research. 

When one of a divorced pair remarries, while the other has not done 
so, there is likely to be in the act of remarriage a new twinge of irrevocability 
added to the latter's feeling about the divorce even if he or she imagines 
by that time that recovery has progressed to successful readjustment. The 
second marriage may seem to seal the divorced person’s sense of previous 
failure, or the humiliation of the still unremarried former spouse; and 
this added chagrin might be felt whether the new spouse of the remarried 
person seems to the unremarried one to be superior to himself or inferior. 
Full recovery would be marked by sincere friendly interest in or indifference 
to the other’s remarriage. Incomplete recovery is sometimes revealed by a 
sudden interest in, more or less subtly competing with or humiliating, the 
second spouse. Merely as ex-spouse one has less chance of full recovery; 
but successful second marriage depends again on being able to attach one’s 
full affections to a new mate with a minimum lurking of either love or 
hate for the old mate. 

One who continues to blame all the trouble on the other party, without 
insight into his or her own share in the situation, or even one who blames 
himself exclusively, may in a second marriage find himself repeating the 
same or new errors through misconception of his roles. On the other hand, 
we have observed second marriages in which the formerly divorced partner 
seems to have learned by bitter experience the greater insight, tolerance, 
and equanimity which make for compatibility. 

A second marriage need be delayed “out of decent regard for the 

Waller, The Family, op* cit„ p. 567. 
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of^ions of men” only as long as these opinions are themselves so indecent 
and imperious that the status of the new marriage is threatened by gossip. 
But on inherent grounds of mental hygiene, second marriage should be 
delayed until reasonable emotional stability has been regained, so that both 
parties may have greater sense of security in the new relation. 

In rare cases one party unselfishly releases the other “freely” in divorce, 
and “knowing all forgives all” but remains “faithful” to the old love; such 
devotion, while it may be considered romantic, is itself a barrier to re- 
marriage. By contrast, people whose first marriage was on an immature 
level may both acquire sufficient insight not only to outgrow the marriage 
but to outgrow the divorce, find new spouses on an adult level, and retain 
a valid though distant friendship with the first spouse. More often, however, 
such mates, though callow at the start, mature together in reciprocal in- 
sight, and find and adjust their adult roles in ordinary marriage, with a 
predictable amount of tension or friction, but without divorce. 

Helps to Recovery After Divorce 

The stabilization of a partial family is like the preservation of a vase 
which, though broken, may still be beautiful. It is worth preservation so 
long as a fond memory fills in a gracious configuration. 

Waller saw some hope that the miseries of divorce in our present culture 
may be reduced by better marriage laws and more open-eyed marriages, 
by better education for marriage and better child management — in other 
words, by better men and better women.*® Nimkoff also noted that the 
after-effects of divorce, as of bereavement, depend partly upon the public’s 
attitude toward and treatment of the victims.*® India burns or spurns its 
widows; America grants them pensions. The stigma upon the divorced has 
certainly relaxed during the twentieth century. Reducing the public and 
antagonistic ex parte features of the legal process would reduce the trauma 
of the divorce and therefore mitigate some of its after-effects. 

We should be able, moreover, through sound mental hygiene, mental 
clinics, and public education, to make it easier for many divorced persons 
to “assimilate the experience,” which at best is traumatic. Here and there in 
the literature and case records one finds suggestions of helpful practice in 
the direction indicated. A person should avoid avoiding his problem. One’s 
past is there — irrevocable, undeniable reality; yet not there, in that one 
can’t have that of which he has been deprived. Yet as past it can be used 
in the present for the future. Indeed, the only way to rid one’s seif of a 
walled-off repression is so to release it that present experience can absorb 
it, use it up, incorporate it, so that it loses its identity as a separate conflicting 
complex within the personality and is absorbed in the reintegrated, re- 
oriented person. “From now on” is the motto. 

The experience can be shared — but with the right people, those of 
discretion and insight, who are neither condemning nor too condoning or 
condoling; people who judge not, that they be not judgisd. “Unburdening” 
Waller, The Family, ep, eit., p. 560. NimkofF, op, ciu, p. 440. 
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may help one to organize and appraise his crisis more objectively. But mere 
catharsis is not enough; there must be some faith in one’s possibilities of 
life and some arousal of energies and attitudes (“will”) toward mastery of 
the difficulty through replanned habits and goals. Let the divorced person 
seek, not hilarious, but happy people — sound, normal people; and let him 
not make them unhappy l^ause he is a “survivor” of a marital shipwreck. 


Classification of Efforts to Relieve Family Crises 

People react to family crises in as many different ways as they do to 
any other crises. Indeed, any personal crisis probably becomes a family 
crisis if the person is married. And what are the different ways in which 
people jump when they are hit? Since the first reaction partly, but only 
partly, determines the second, and so on, an attempt to list typical response 
patterns produces a sequence of alternatives, each followed by other alter- 
natives. Yet one finds in the case material complications and transpositions 
of these more typical reactions, especially among sophisticated persons: . . 

I. First comes the event or news, followed by: 

II.® Prompt recognition of the facts (definition of the situation as 
actual); and 

III.® Prompt, realistic action in the emergency, or planning for the 
worst and hoping for the best; or 

II.** Refusal to believe its actuality;, failure to “face facts,” evidenced 
by continued behavior as if nothing had happened or efforts to 
behave so; and 

III. ** Prompt escape mechanisms: 

A. Fainting 

B. Suicide 

C. Runaway 

D. Alcohol or drug 

E. Tantrums (fear, rage, grief) 

F. Violence 

IV. Then, after the immediate situation has been met in some way, 
there comes definition or redefinition of the situation in accord- 
ance with accepted patterns; in accordance with personal com- 
plexes, cultural myths, religious dogma, immediate circumstances, 
and tcm.pcramental needs. Here we may place the beginnings of 
rationalization. There may follow: 

V. Projection of blame on others: on gods, devils, enemies, friends, 
doctors, institutions, “society,” or some other scapegoat, including 
one’s own other self (“self-blame”). 

VI. Inevitably there is interaction with others: further efforts at re- 
adjustment governed in part by previous definitions of situation, 
blame reactions, etc.; in part by the immediate and delayed reac- 
tions of other parties toward the situation and toward one’s own 
reactions. 
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VII. Conceptions of personal roles — one’s own and others’ — are re- 
affirm^ or redefined (^'converted”). Depending on the character 
of this reaffirmation or redefinition, the person follows one or 
another of the 

VIII. Major patterns of “readjustment”: 

A. Escape: c.g., desertion, divorce, suicide, enlistment, depend- 
ency, delusions, drink, drugs, distractions, vice 

B. Submission or defense: e.g., apathy, resignation, religion 

C. Compensatory efforts, within the existing and accessible re- 
sources of the family’s members: 

1. Redoubled work 

2. Substitution of new channels for income, affection, 
energy, etc. 

3. Appeal to “outside” resources, thus enlarging the field 
of the situation, for material or nonmaterial support. 
This may come from: 

a. Next of kin 

• b. Church, hospital, lodge, union, etc. 

c. Private charity, clinics, legal aid, etc. . 

d. Public relief 

e. Public or private custodial care 

IX. If the problem remains unresolved or is intensified, unadjustment 
becomes maladjustment and “private problems” become “social 
problems.” These may take the form of: 

A. Breakdown, or overt conflict with outside elements in the 
community (neighbors, social agencies, police, creditors, 
etc.) 

B. Intermittent or alternating crises and adjustments (trial and 
error) 

X. Following VIII, C, 3, b, c, d in various ways, the problems may 
be solved by: 

A. Clear-cut readjustment through intelligent use of new re- 
sources by: 

1. The person or group 

2. Outside agents drawn into the picture 

B. Gradual “recovery” through dulling, forgetting, habituation, 
acceptance, introjection of experience, rationalization, re- 
identification, substitution, or reorientation and reintegration 
of habits. These are, sociologically speaking, means of ac- 
commodation and assimilation, i^:., the final accepting of 
experience and making it a part of one’s personality, instead 
of walling it off and struggling against it. 

It is a characteristically human power to transmute into higher values 
any experience, however catastrophic. Assimilation is not enough. Family 
crises can become stimuli to strengthening and enrichment of personal 
character and feunilial solidarity. Such a predictive assumption tends to 
prove itself true. Yet it is also true that conduct in crisis is as apt to be a 
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function of previous crisis experience as it is a forecast of later character. 
Grappling with a family crisis, one feels as if one had changed completely, 
especially if there has been dissociation and repression — but not so. Even 
if one’s ^havior proves to be a mirror image of that prior to the shock, the 
ambivalent opposite trend was probably latent. To be free of one’s past one 
must be able to be free with it, not against it. That is even more true for 
the divorced or deserted person, whose unpleasant past is apt to be un- 
predictably or even obstreperously thrown up to him by himself and others, 
than for the bereaved or the impoverished. 

“The Lord saved Job when he began to pray for his friends.” If upon 
advice, insight, or spontaneous response, a person afflicted by a life crisis 
feels under sincere compulsion to help others, his distraction from egoistic 
anxieties, his shift of focus to a larger unity in which he participates, will 
free him from the burden he bears — even though that burden an Old 
Man of the Sea with seven devils. 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION OR REPORTS 

1. Study Helen Clarke*s Social Legislation (New York: Appleton-Century, 1940) 
with reference to laws affecting desertion. What laws does your own state have? 
How are they enforced? 

2. What is the current trend of social-work practice in dealing with desertion? 

(Get this information from the social-work instructional staff of your school, or 
visit the local family society.) 

3. Do the people writing the Dorothy Dix, Beatrice Fairfax, and similar syndi- 
cated columns say much about the aftermaths of divorce? 

4. Is there much popular discussion of postdivorce problems? 

5. Do people contemplating divorce ordinarily consider the consequences? 

6. Try to discover, from novels, magazine serials, and humorous weeklies such as 
Judge, Pucl(, Life, etc., written one or two generations ago, what the stereo- 
types supposedly depicting the divorced woman were like. 

7« If you have a close friend who is a child of divorced parents, get him to write 
an account of his adjustment to the divorce situation for you. 

8, Should we have ritu^s for the marriage that has **died”? Would formal social 
recognition of the changed status resulting from divorce help in later adjust- 
ments? 

9. Compare the classification of family breakdowns in our society (p. 617, foot- 
note 5) with the classification of ways of meeting family crises in our society 
on pp. 637-638. Can you show how these classifications are related? What are 
classifications for? 



Chapter Twenty-Two 


Bereavement: Inevitable but Not 
Insurmountable 


THOMAS D. ELIOT 


Is MR. HESSERT in this class? . . . There is an urgent message from 
his home to go to his mother at St. Luke’s Hospital at once.” This might 
have happened to the student who reads this; it might happen to you today. 
“Verily, death is not far from any one of us.” 

Bereavements are usually unexpected, often a shock, and seldom planned 
for either personally or by the family. Yet they are the most widespread 
form of family dismemberment and must be considered, potentially at 
least, as the normal form of family dissolution. It therefore behooves the 
educated person to have some knowledge of the actual dangers and possible 
adjustments characteristic of such family crises. As the Renaissance “Dance 
of Death” warned. Memento mori: hodie mihi, eras tibi (Remember death: 
today for me, tomorrow for you). 

A quarter of all American marriages are in a widowed state at any 
given time. Probably five times as many families are broken by death as 
by all other forms of dismemberment combined. One in thirteen among 
persons of marriageable age — a total of six million or more — is widowed. 
Four fifths of the broken homes are fatherless.^ 

That bereavement has been so little studied can be attributed to inertia, 
taboo, and inherent methodological diflSculties, not to the obscurity of the 
problem. The normal death rate bereaves two American families every 
minute — and this quite aside from war. War has again confronted the 
world with mass bereavement. For every death at the front there were 
probably three broken hearts at home. Each broken heart is still alive. A 
problem involving so profoundly a million or more persons deserves our 
attention, however reluctant and however ignorant or helpless we may 
feel about it. If there be any counsels of wisdom or comfort, they should 
be made accessible to the bereaved and to the advisers of the bereaved. 
“Science rather than silence” should be the watchword when confronted 
by a problem of such universality. 

Religion and poetry have attempted to shed light upon the experience of 
bereavement, but the shadow is still there. There is a {x>nd of sympathy be- 
tween those who have gone through it, but as yet the survivors offer litdc to 
guide those not acquainted with grief. 

Too often the individual has been left to face the ordeal unprepared and 
alone. We do not even know to what extent the old rites and beliefs continue 

^ M. F. Nimkoff, The Family (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1934). PP- 422-424. The diipropor- 
tion of widows to widowers is due to (z) higher death rate of men, (2) higher remarriage 
rate of widowers, (3) greater male age at marriage, and (4) war deaths* 

64J 
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to mean what they did. The changes in religion, science, commerce, and urban 
life have brought such a medley of new ideas and tastes in funeral rites and 
practices that nobody really knows what he or anybody else really needs in 
the crisis of bereavement As a result we may fall back upon the habits of 
friends, our memories of others’ behavior, or the suggestions of the mortuary 
salesman.^ 


Taboo versus Need 

Within recent years the taboo upon speaking of death has been abated, 
much as has been the case in the fields of sex and insanity; people are 
increasingly willing to discuss their own and others’ experiences objectively 
and analytically. Certain typical patterns of the mourning period, though 
as yet unpredictable, are recognizable; and to a minor extent there begins 
to be a mental hygiene for grief. The subject, instead of being a matter of 
ceremonials and silence, of gruesome horror or grim humor, has become 
respectable and relaxed. Yet the taboo is still strong. 

Taboos are both sacred and cursed (the Latin sacer means ail three). In 
this sense death has been a sacramenu Because death is too much feared to be 
faced, our defense is to about it. In this, as in other respects, there is a 
striking analogy between the field of behavior in response to death, and the 
field of behavior in response to sex. Each represents a life-crisis, calling out 
intense emotions which seek expression in unusual actions. Around every 
such common crisis, repeated, imitated, or inculcated practices have accreted: 
folkways, culture traits, taboos, sacraments, beliefs, compulsions — a whole 
culture complex. The breakdown of the sex taboo, whatever other results it 
may have had, has made it possible to face the facts squarely, to study them 
with some relaxation, and probably to improve social techniques in this field. 
Sex is no longer exclusively associated with its morbid aspects. . . . 

[Where death is concerned, there] is, in some respects, a heavier load of 
taboo and resistance than in the case of sex. Yet it is hoped that the relaxation 
of the conventional repression of death may make it easier to face the fact, to 
study its social aspects, and to guide our attitudes and our techniques more 
satisfactorily. • • • If proper sex education is important, delicate, and subde, 
so is proper death education.^ 

The accumulation of further case studies may be increasingly helpful 
in the guidance of patients, parishioners, clients, friends, and one’s own 
family in the crises of bereavement. It is to be hoped that increasing fore- 
knowledge of the emotional problems of bereavement may enable the art 
of mental hygiene to provide more fruitful ways of conserving the values 

• Thomas D. Eliot, “The Liberal Viewpoint,” New Yorl( World-Telegram, April 10, 1933; 
adapted. See Howard Becker and D. K. Bruner, “Some Aspects of Taboo and Totemism,” 
Journal of Social Psychology, 3, No. 3 (Aug., 1932), pp. 337-352. 

* Thomas D. Eliot, **Thc ^jusdve Behavior ol Bereaved Families,” Social Forces, 8 (June, 
z 93 o)> PP- S 44 *~ 545 - See also Sylvia Anthony, The Child*s Discovery of Death (London: 
Ki^ian Pi^, Trench, Truboer, 1940). 
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of one’s loved ones: viz., the social relation of love and the purposes of 
that love. 

Factors in the Intti^ Shock Situation 

Physically, one must recognize bereavement as a major shock, often 
requiring physical or even medical care like any other illness or accident, 
with time jfor physical recovery. The viscera, under the effects of emotion, 
are subject to various spastic and circulatory conditions which arc beyond 
my competence and beyond the scope of this paper, though by no means 
unrelated thereto. There arc possible analogies, in certain respects, to child- 
bearing: pregnancy and childbirth, like bereavement, are normal but pro- 
found organic crises from which recovery is necessary though also normal. 

Some physicians routinely offer a sedative to the bereaved at the time 
of the death, to dull shock and lessen exhaustion. Perhaps for acute cases 
we shall one day use prolonged narcosis therapy as in cases of operational 
fatigue from combat shock and stress. On awakening, the lapse of time 
subconsciously felt may in itself have a therapeutic value. 

Psychologically, bereavement is a major type in the general class of 
traumatic frustration-situations. Arrested impulse or thwarted habit is at 
the root of all sorrow. Bereavement is one’s blocked wish for response fol- 
lowing death of the love-object. The loved one is gone, but the associated 
memories and habits and needs remain alive as a real complex in the mind 
of the bereaved. Variations of bereavement reactions from case to case are 
attributable in part to degrees of love and in part to degrees of energy 
and habitual temperament in the bereaved person, as well as to external 
variables. In the crisis, energy and attention are apt to be focused narrowly 
on the immediate; on one’s own suffering, needs, anxieties, loss, or on 
those of the deceased. This concentration tends to drain off energy, interest, 
or attention from all other affairs ordinarily important to the bereaved 
person. Distraction from grief is difficult even when willingly sought as 
“escape.” 

Sociologically, bereavement is the dismemberment of an affectional 
group by death, and the questions are: What happens in such groups? How 
arc the structure and the social relationships of families affected when a 
beloved member is irrevocably torn away? What shifts and substitutions 
of the former roles of family members occur during readjustment? Be- 
reavement is thus a problem in intrapersonal conflict, accommodation, 
and/or assimilation — disorganization — and in interpersonal accommoda- 
tion and group reorganization — disintegration. 

Mourning as a Personal Adjustment Process 

Bereavement is obviously for the most part a phase of familial relations. 
There is a period of emotional disturbance * and, normally, some gradual 
accommodation (relaxation of unpleasant tensions) in the situation. To 
* Including not only grief but resentment, anxiety, upset routine, or actual hardship. 
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this period has been given the term ‘"mourning process’* in a new, socio- 
logies sense. During mourning the attachments of the survivor to the 
dead person arc gradually relaxed and transferred to new objects or chan- 
nels; this process has Sso been called the “sublimation of grief.” ^ 

One interpretation of the “work” of mourning is that each unit of 
affectionate attachment to the deceased, upon being revived in memory and 
grief, is diffused and reattached, or at least loosened ready for transference 
to new objects. As the emotional ties are relaxed and redirected, the ex- 
perience of bereavement is, in sociological terms, assimilated by the person, 
accepted (introjected) into the personality, relegated rather than repressed. 
The psychic wound gradually heals. This psychic work may be consciously 
expedited by appropriate ideology, mental hygiene, and common sense, but 
this work of inner healing cannot succeed if deliberately attempted exclu- 
sively on the self-conscious level. The work of reorientation to the new 
situation goes on inevitably day and night — by daydreams and night 
dreams. 

“It takes a strong light to cast a sharp shadow.” Since we cannot abolish 
death we cannot assuredly avoid bereavement without obliterating all past 
joy and love, or entirely immunizing ourselves to love. Once sorrow sin- 
cerely disappears, the tension of the love that gave rise to it has likewise 
been liquidated. Intensity of sorrow tends to vary directly as intensity of 
prior joy and love. Every person is unique, and to the extent that affection 
for the deceased also was personalized it is irreplaceable. Such sorrow actu- 
ally increases love for the lost personality, whose satisfying attributes are 
recalled. 

Family members who have become deeply dependent in any way upon 
the deceased member will, because of this dependence, have their grief 
intensified by the sense of emptiness, helplessness, or fear. But such depend- 
ence may seek all the more quickly the solace of persons as substitute love- 
objects accessible for relief of the intolerable strain. 

In general, children, being less habituated, recover from mourning 
soon; their energies and affections are easily transferred. Only where the 
new situation presents new hardship or “guilt” may a child brood over 
his memories, fixated upon the lost parent or protector.® An adult, on the 
other hand, not easily reoriented, may have to live over an entire life, 
painfully bringing to consciousness and renouncing as now nonexistent 
each beloved experience, before the tensions of mourning are neutralized.^ 

Jis in recoveries from other crises, adjustments to bereavement seem to be 
easier for those who were normally adjusted before bereavement, as evi- 
denced by physical and emotional stability, social-economic normality, and 
education. On the other hand, conflicts of culture, as in the families of the 
foreign born, complicate adjustments to bereavement. 

It is also alleged that a second or third bereavement in a family is borne 
^ Thoma$ D. Eliot, op, ctL, p. 544. 

^ See Anthony, op, cit. 

^ Willard Waller, The Family (New York: Dryden Press, 1938), p. 503. The £act that mourn- 
ing usually eventuates in recovery led Waller actually to use the word "mourning** positively 
for the whole recovery process (e.g., ibid,, pp. 508-509). 
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with more equanimity than the first, at least i£ the wounds (traumata) of the 
first have in some measure healed. If a family is bereft simultaneously of 
more than one member, it may be that something like Weber’s “law” of sen- 
sation may be observable: beyond a certain degree of shock, additional sever- 
ity reaches diminishing returns in pain or capacity to react. 

In the reactions of the bereaved, the “last days” and attitudes of the dying 
person may prove to be important factors. If death is feared or foreseen, crisis 
is present for the survivors even before death. The shattering of one’s vital 
confidence, previously based upon spontaneous faith in the possibilities of 
life or upon our protective taboos against thoughts of one’s own mortality, 
may produce considerable reorientation of life organization. Serious illness as 
well as bereavement in a family may have this “sobering effect.” In one case, 
return of a foster child to its own family produced a trauma in the foster par- 
ents definitely comparable to bereavement. 

“Being prepared for the worst” is apparendy a mitigadon for the bereaved 
if not accompanied by prolonged strain or exhaustion. But even when ex- 
pected, the arrival of actual death of a beloved person, being unique for that 
particular interpersonal relation, is a new experience and a shock. A refusal 
to accept the foresight of death tends to increase the shock of it or the later 
refusal to face the fact of death. 


Immediate Reactions: Disbelief and Defense 

A common first reaction, especially if death was sudden or the news un- 
foreseen, is disbelief; the actual is rejected as unreal. There may be tem- 
porary but stubborn inability or refusal to believe or to accept the actuality 
of the death or of it consequences, i.e., the differences in the actual situation 
already and inevitably present and in process as results of the death. (Unless 
otherwise indicated, all illustrations are from the writer’s files of case 
material.) 

1. When someone you love very much “dies,” you find it very difficult to 
believe you will never sec the beloved again. 

2. When the telegram came, I had to reread it several times before it sank 
in; after that there was no refusal to believe. I knew that the Army verifies 
carefully. 

3. Her reaction to the news was disbelief — for about a month after, since 
she felt that many come out alive due to misinformation or some mistake on 
the part of observers. Then no other word came, and she finally gave in and 
accepted it as a fact. 

4. The mother refuses to place a gold star in the window: it would be an 

admission that the death actually occurred. ^ 

5. I fdt as if I had turned to ice, I was so chilly. I don’t remember cry- 
ing at first, but did not think it had actually happened. ... I said, “It can’t 

be true.” . . -i- 

6. In one highly objective personality, a war bereavement, the inability to 

believe the fact of death lasted for perhaps two days. 
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Spontaneous inability to believe is to be distinguished from active effort 
not to believe. Certain euphemisms, such as “joined the clouds,” “over the 
horizon,” “on the long trail,” “faded into the mist,” arc ways of evading the 
blunt fact of death. 

Said the Rev. Wilfred R. Johnson, *Tcople in these days *pass away’ or ‘reach 

port.’ They do not die.” Sentimentality is spreading and it is encouraged by 

the scattering of ashes.^ 

In people’s refusal to accept the fact of death there is an obvious element 
of wishful thinking or defense, but much of it must be on a subconscious 
level. One’s habits, powerfully reinforced by needs and satisfactions, may 
prove to be incapable of rapid readjustment. Numbness, the refusal to realize, 
may have a protective function — as a buffer to a shock which taken all at 
once would be too devastating. The sense of unreality seems to be a common 
symptom of general psychophysical shock. It may explain some cases of 
preternatural calm or apparent detachment during crises. This may amount 
to a sense of exaltation. 

If there are any possibly questionable circumstances surrounding the 
death, however, or if there are similar situations in which the supposed death 
proved to be an error, the bereaved may spin fantastically thin webs of hope 
and lean upon them. Deaths reported from overseas occasionally lend them- 
selves to such efforts. 

The deceased may appear in “veridical” dreams, so vivid that in the pecul- 
iar double-awareness of such dreams, the bereaved is momentarily persuaded 
(if only in sleep) that it is the death, not this dream, which is an illusion.® 
Such dreams serve a double purpose of denying the death and of perpetuat- 
ing the loved one and the satisfactions of affection. 

The widow occasionally dreams of him as living. She does not interpret it as 

supernatural in origin or significance, but it puzzles her. 

A paradox of bereavement is the intellectual recognition of the irrevoca- 
bility of the death and protean struggles to circumvent this irrevocability. 
Bereavement is full of the ambivalent conflict of despair and craving, “that 
incomprehensible contradiction of memory and nonexistence.” The essence 
of sorrow is frustration of impulse and deprivation of satisfaction or of the 
means of satisfaction; and its intensity is a function of the ratio between the 
person’s energy and the degree of resistance to his desires. Since in bereave- 
ment the opposition to reaUzation is absolute, no energy opposed can over- 
come it. The very memory which is invoked as the nearest approach to resti- 
tution is also a reminder of the impossibility of that restitution. The sense of 
irrevocability comes — sometimes after hysterical efforts — when one realizes 
that no resources of his are adequate to resist or replace the loss. 

Efforts to avoid grief by repressing the fact of death are one thing. It is 
a further step to try to forget die deceased entirely. The effort here is to re- 

® “Morbid,” Time, 42 (Oct 25, 1943), p. 46. 

* Randall Jarrell, **Tlie Lost Love,” Atlantic, 169 (Apr., 1942), p. 493. 

Marcd Proust, Citiet of the Plain (New York: Random House, 1934), vol. i, p. 235, 
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ducc the sense of loss by devaluing the thing lost, or to remove from con- 
sciousness the event of loss by removing from consciousness the thing lost. 
When the fact of death is accepted, there may still be effort to escape from it 
by forgetting, by distraction, by pretenses and fantasy, or by suppressing all 
reminders. 

1. I returned to work after four days. The girls at the ofiSce (Washing- 
ton, D. C.) were surprised. I returned because I thought it was best for me. 
... I put away everything that suggested my husband. [Later in Evanston] 

I avoided places where we had been together. I don’t play the record of his 
voice. I quit buying the perfume I used to use. ... I put away my black 
dresses for at least a year. This she says she did, not because of his wish nor 
to seek a new mate, but to avoid the pain of reminders, and as being ‘‘sen- 
sible.** [Presumably this young war widow would not have felt the need to 
avoid reminders if memories had not been besetting her. Men were still being 
compared mentally with her husband.] 

2. Still more surprising, after he was gone and there was the awful va- 
cancy of not having Dad there to tell things to, we still had our many in- 
terests outside — our Boy Scouts or Girl Scouts, our music lessons, our church 
club, our little jobs for earning money. . . . Best of all Mother was not sud- 
denly left in an empty home fflled with memories. She had her innumerable 
clubs and they called to her more and more. 


The Masochism of Sorrow 

The occasional opposite case, that of willful effort to keep grief fresh, is 
perhaps less easy for some of us to understand. Distraction, consolation, and 
recovery may actually be resisted by the “voluptuaries of grief.** If one wishes 
to grieve, condolence is welcome; consolation is resented, if there is energy 
to resist. 

If there had been elements of estrangement or petty conflict during life, 
there may be an element of self-punishment for repressed guilt feelings. The 
bereaved then feels a constant though unverbalized need to demonstrate to 
himself his role as mourner. There may be also a touch of masochism in it, or 
of pride, or of some conventional conception of the proper role of widow or 
gold star mother. 

[A year after the death] time has not helped alleviate her [the mother’s] 
sorrows. She has many crying spells and keeps insisting that her life on earth 
will be very short. [In this case the husband is a drunkard and the dead 
sailor son had drawn a strong mother-attachment.] 

In two cases, the actual or alleged fact that the death could have been 
avoided — in one case by more care by a fellow sailor, in the other by more 
personal caution — were especially aggravating to grief. One may interpret 
obsession with memories as a form of attempted wishf ulfillment — not 
merely as escape from present pain but as a regression to and fixation at the 

Seneca, Consolations, 
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period when the loved one was there. Intense longing for the irrevocably 
gone, the thwarted wish for the love-object, accompanies all these overt 
symptoms. 


The Ambivalence of Grief 

It is possible to interpret the blocking off of the past as an escape from 
fixations, lest one become a self-impaled martyr. 

1. A widow writes of “my effort to live in the present for the sake of [the 
children].” 

2. The significance of her child’s needing her brought Mrs. J. on back to 
reality, so to speak, and from then on her condition rapidly improved. 

The armed services were remarkably efficient, under the circumstances, 
in returning personal effects of the war dead. How has this affected the sur- 
vivors? The reactions reported arc ambivalent: the family craves them, is 
much upset on their arrival, and cither displays or conceals them; seldom 
uses them. 

1. A father and daughter traveled a long distance to the Navy Base from 
which the man had flown, “for his effects and a talk with someone who had 
been on the scene of the crash.” 

2. Father was overwhelmed by the trunk with photographs of the family 
and pictures of him with his friends. Later the Purple Heart, brought by a 
fellow officer, broke him up. It was framed on the wall, still later. 

There is a definite similarity of pattern in the reactions toward these ob- 
jects and the reactions toward other post mortem reminders — letters, eye- 
witnesses, etc. — and in the ambivalent cravings for the dreaded certainties 
of detailed accounts. 

A bloody shirt, returned by the Army by mistake, was, however, a shock 
actively protested by one family. 

That grief may be ambivalent in attraction and avoidance is further 
shown in the following from a young widow: 

I like to recall the many things we did together — trips we took, saving for 
something special, his demonstrations of affection, what a promising future 
he had . . . our plans for getting a house, etc., etc. It is sometimes so un- 
bearable being reminded . . . that I try to keep occupied and to have peo- 
ple around. 

There follows a self-protective attitude that I have observed only twice, 
though it is quite understandable: 

Feeling now that one should not “put all of one’s eggs in one basket,” as it 
were. It might be better not to learn to depend upon only one person — keep 
back some reserve of self so that you won’t be so hurt or lost. 
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Perpetuation of the LovetObject 

Note, please, a distinction between efforts to perpetuate one’s sorrow and 
the very different effort to perpetuate either the love-object itself or the pur- 
poses and significance of the deceased. The former seems like futile morbid- 
ity to most of us: it is bad mental hygiene. Perpetuation of the love-object, 
on the other hand, may be attributed to the natural wish for reunion, i.e., the 
“wish for response,” or to a fear of admitting one’s own mortality, or to iden- 
tification of the body with the person. This last may take physical forms, such 
as elaborate embalming or the sealing of caskets, or the exhuming, transport, 
and reburial of bodies from overseas. 

Some few make a fetish of the ashes either by preservation in a shrine or by 
elaborate ceremonial dispersion or spot-burial. Naturalism, whether of the 
“dust to dust” type or of the “resurrection through germination” type or based 
merely on a sentimental wish to associate memories with a spot through a sort 
of contact magic, motivates such cases. It may even stem from a wish to 
escape the thought of continuity after death. 

The Rev. Francis L. Hilditch . . . knew a woman who carried her daugh- 
ter’s ashes everywhere. . . . People will give extraordinary directions about 
the taking of their ashes to a particular spot or out to sea. • • • 

Canon Francis J. Edmond agreed that burial requests are sometimes blas- 
phemous: “One man left instructions that his body should be burned and his 
ashes scattered over his potato patch. That man was really trying to show his 
contempt for his own body.” 

Preservation of the body, of mementoes, and of habitats of the deceased 
is considered a symbol of loyalty, but is also evidence of a fear of forgetting, 
a pleasure-pain. 


Immortality and Religion 

The quality of immediate reactions to death, as of all subsequent reactions 
to bereavement, is markedly affected by whatever cultural definition of the 
situation is shared by the bereaved. Special beliefs in regard to immortality, 
such as those of the Mormons, the Christian Scientists, the Spiritualists, the 
Hindus, the Moslems, and certain nonliterate peoples, or, by contrast, those of 
materialists, agnostics,^® atheists. Calvinists, undoubtedly affect the attitudes 
of the bereaved, in mitigation or aggravation, and influence the nature of 
their compensatory efforts, if any, during the crisis. 

A belief in immortality, whether unquestioned or accepted as a last resort 
against intolerable despair and grief, is of course an important element in the 
attitudes of many bereaved persons, especially of those religions that make 
such doctrines cardinal elements of faith. 

“Morbid,” Time , 42 (Oct. 25, 1943). P- 46. 

Corliss Lamont, “A Humanist Funeral Service,” Unity (Dec. 2, 1940)* 
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My idea of death and eternity have changed since [the] death. Heaven isn’t 
half as far away or half as vague as it was before. I feel that now that mother 
is there everything will be ready for me when I come to the end of my days. 
This has bera a great comfort to me ... a land of good — a land of re- 
union — a place to see mother and F. [the dead fianc^j • . . Now I believe 
that it is greed that tries to keep a dying soul on earth. 

Beliefs in immortality serve to transcend by faith the barrier of death. 
Grief tends to vary inversely as the hope of meeting hereafter; directly as 
despair of reunion. The wish for reunion with the loved one projects itself, 
of course, through beliefs in immortality conceived as future life. Here is a 
letter from a Christian Scientist: 

We know that the experience you are going through now lies ahead of 
all of us . . . insofar as we see those dearest to us as individuals to whom 
we arc privileged to help on their way — as they in turn help us on our way 
— that sense of *‘mine” is kept out and it is easier to lose them and let 
them go. 

What John wrote in his first letter became a clue to me when he said that 
Mark seemed to have lived as much in fourteen years as some people do in 
forty. ... He laid his body down but he is alive forevermore, loving you 
just the same, and when the time comes for you — and us — to lay down our 
sense of body, I am perfectly sure he’ll be just as happy to sec us and have a lot 
to show us and tell us about — things he knows alx>ut and we don’t. I re- 
member saying to Mrs. Hard (a Chicago practitioner) once that the problem 
of separation from Arthur seemed a very real and difficult one to me and I 
asked her how she worked it out for herself and Mr. Hard, for he is such 
a nice man and they work together all the time. “ Why,” said she, “which- 
ever one stays will have such a lot to do that the time will not seem long.” 

The wish of the bereaved to die may be a wish to escape intolerable grief, 
but it may also be a wish to beat the irrevocable, to achieve reunion. In rare 
cases belief in immortality might contribute to a suicide, through the ration- 
alization that those bereaved of each other would be thus reunited (Romeo 
and Juliet pattern). Life “alone” being considered “intolerable,” suicide 
might also be logical for a disbeliever. Both of these are distinct from the 
wish to die (or to have died) instead of the deceased. 

His fianc^ was inconsolable. She had to be continually watched so that she 
would not harm herself. [From a war case.] 

In still another direction, the wish for perpetuation and reunion takes the 
form of seeking spiritualistic siancesy or at least the examination of spiritistic 
literature. Many persons not conventionally religious will make, shortly after 
a bereavement, a more or less vigorous inquiry into spiritualism, which offers 
on a pseudo-physical level assurances which merely scriptural theology lacks. 

Arthur James Todd, ed., Life and Letters of Martha Gaddis Todd (Chicago: Art Institute of 
Chicago, 1940), p. 303. 
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A few arc carried away by their own wishful thinking as much as by the 
tricks of the stance. 

“Unbelievers” have different problems in bereavement, but not necessarily 
more serious ones, than those who are not sure or those who “believe”: 

1. As to immortality I had no positive belief or disbelief, just a feeling 
that in a universe as well ordered and marvelous as this all things arc pos- 
sible. Certainly our influence and spirit live on in the lives of those about us. 
Whether death of the body brings eternal rest for our inner spirit or whether 
it frees our spirit for a new adventurous living elsewhere in the universe I 
cannot know. I did not care. I was ready to trust that to Divine Will and 
have faith that whichever it was, it would be good. Now when I have seen 
a life that was so full of potential beauty and love take on a growing feeling 
of despair and end without renewed hope, I wish that I could be sure that P. 
still lives and has found greater imderstanding and hope. I hope he does live 
and understand; I’m not sure. 

2. I am agnostic regarding life after death and frankly most skeptical of 
the continuity of my ego, and I accept death as a final parting. Naturally 
there is shock and pain, which must be met just as any other shock or loss. 

3. One thing I know — Mat is gone, he is dead, but, so long as people 
who loved him live, he lives. 

Projections of Memory, Personality, and Purpose 

Again, the wish for perpetuation of the deceased may take the form of 
substitute fulfillment through a child of the deceased, who may be (un- 
wisely) expected by the bereaved to grow up in the dead parent’s image, to 
fill his role, and to complete the thwarted hopes of the deceased or of the 
bereaved parent. 

Expressed or imagined wishes of the deceased may or may not affect 
bereaved behavior, either in the immediate crisis or in later adjustments. “He 
would have wanted me to remarry”; or, “We had agreed that Junior would 
need a mother’s care”; or, “She would have wished this work to carry on” 
— such expressions occur. Fixation on the deceased or a spouse’s known ex- 
pectations or promises against remarriage may cause resistance to all possible 
new love-objects. Or they may cause conflict and/or recurrent remorse when 
a new love is admitted. 

To offset the sense of possible waste of life or loss of values, or as a sub- 
stitute for spiritual immortality or memory, many have the impulse to per- 
petuate memory in memorials. 

The great number of new public monuments and private memorials fol- 
lowing every war is also ample evidence of the wish for recognition — recog- 
nition of the ^reaved. Many express their gratification over press notices as 
well as over resolutions, memorial gifts, calls or messages from personages, 
and large attendance at services. 

I. We were thrilled to think that our mother was so well known and 
dearly beloved to have so many friends (700) paying tribute to her. . . . 
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They are starting a memorial plaque now. The DJ>.N— [deceased’s name] 
Shdf at the public library will be maintained by a woman’s organization. 
The symbolism of this is very great. Mother was a learned woman, a student, 
and a reader. 

2. Announcement was made in the • • • Faculty Bulletin and college 
paper; it was broadcast over the radio in the news (I was later told); the 
flag on the campus was at half mast on Wednesday; his picture and account 
of his life were in the [city] papers; the school sent notices to cities where 
X had gone to school and taught — it appeared in Science; Graduate Mag- 

azine; it appeared in [eight other cities, including] two places where he had 
lived as a child. The tone was very complimentary. Since the notifications 
were made by friends, and many people who perhaps otherwise would not 
have known and would be interested were thus informed, we were pleased 
and have kept copies. 

For many persons there comes an active wish to perpetuate the interests 
of the deceased and help to fulfill his or her hopes cut off by death. 


Self-Centered and Regressive Patterns 

One of the frequently found bereavement reactions is extreme self-ccn- 
teredness. Even the immediate reactions of the bereaved do not take place in 
a social vacuum; the more self-centered a personality is, however, the more 
apt it is to isolate itself in grief without consideration for others except to 
crave their corroborative comfort. 

The bereaved tends to imagine that his grief is unique. “There is no sor- 
row like unto my sorrow.” If this serves to increase one’s sense of importance 
it may be in a sense welcomed by the bereaved personality. It may also con- 
vince the bereaved that he has b^n singled out for unexampled injustice or 
that nobody else can understand. 

1. A bereaved fianc^ in college resented well-meant efforts of sorority 
mates to “be with her” and “distract her” — and they considered her as eccen- 
tric or putting on a false front of indifference because (like Job) she felt her 
comforters could not understand. Informant tended to feel that her grief was 
unique and greater than others; that those who tried to comfort could not 
understand. 

2. One friend tried to tell me that Time would heal my sorrow — I thanked 
her but felt that she just did not understand. 

A unique bereavement, which seems to single out some person “irration- 
ally,” is like sudden bereavement often felt to be “unfair,” especially if pre- 
ceded by happiness now keenly recalled. Egotic behavior under such condi- 
tions is not to be taken as evidence of blameworthy or unusual selfishness, 
though a prior habit of unselfishness may inhibit it. It is understandable as a 
self-defense of the personality against a mortal attack on its inner integrity, a 
conflict within one’s central citadel of values and of controL In an habitu- 
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ally selfish personality, however, it may lead the bereaved to seek attention 
to the exclusion of others. 

One case has been reported to me in which a mother seemed to be "put- 
ting on an act.” The tantrum is distinct from a sincere breakdown in grief: 
it implies an ulterior purpose. It is not necessarily conscious or deliberately 
staged but it is dispelled by attention rather than by exhaustion and it be- 
tokens a felt need for pity or for recognition of one’s importance. It may be 
interpreted as a regressive outbreak of a childhood pattern or device for get- 
ting help when injured or deprived. 

I think it likely that, were it possible to make thorough inquiry, it would 
be found it is cyclothymic (mercurial) and extrovertive personalities who 
tend to break out in overt paroxysms of weeping, protest, etc., especially if 
the culture in which the family has been reared offers permitted patterns of 
this extrovertive sort. Seizures of grief or rage, however they may be moti- 
vated, are physically exhausting, and therefore are apt to be followed by 
temporary episodes variously described as blank, mute despair, stolidity, in- 
ability to act or even move, indifference to stimuli. As realization bears in 
upon consciousness, periods of abandon may supervene, passively expressed 
in weeping or self-centered self-pity, aggressively expressed in resentment, 
cursing, self-blame, even self-injury. 

Since the sheer drain upon energy precludes indefinite continuance of 
either frantic manifestations of grief or its rigorous repression, each of these 
is apt to give way shortly or intermittently to its opposite. 

Some people "rise to the occasion,” are integrated or reorganized by a 
family crisis. Shand has noted that sorrow can make or break a person. Oc- 
casionally a person fails to rally from the first shock of a bereavement and 
actually dies or goes insane or permanently melancholic. Collapse is less fre- 
quent than a sudden rally; but after exaltation, watch out for a slump. Cer- 
tain religious fears or self-blame culturally conditioned by moral beliefs may 
complicate such cases. 

On the other hand there are those whose temperament, habits, and cul- 
ture combine to prevent overt expression of grief, at least in public. Con- 
scious self-control represents internal consumption of nervous energy, which 
is also exhausting and may produce spastic visceral tensions and even physi- 
cal illness or nervous collapse. It is a widespread observation that thpse who 
express their grief violently may more quickly recover from it. 

If the ambitions and sense of worthwhileness of the bereaved have been 
dependent upon response from the deceased or upon status in that person’s 
eyes, there may be a sudden sense of deflation; of disillusion as to the impor- 
tance of the bereaved; of the futility even of his own loves and hates. 

A common observation of the bereaved is that the meaning drops out of 
everything that previously had importance. Various expressions recur which 
seem to describe a similar subjective experience: emptiness, deadness, futility. 

When she heard the news [withheld for two weeks after childbirth] she 
cried very little and seemed to go off into a stupor, not caring whether she 
lived or died. She just appeared to give up, but the family convinced her that 
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she shotdd live for her daughter's sake. [The girl was named ‘^Georgia*’ for 
her soldier father.] 

A more introvcrtive form of the collapse of values occurs when the be- 
reaved feels that he himself is valueless, has lost motivation, and therefore 
imagines he can no longer contribute or create, has no one to live for, or is 
now merely a burden. Whether or not complicated by self-blame or sheer 
loneliness, the sense of the worthlessness of s^, of life in general, or of life 
without the deceased to motivate it, might lead to thoughts of suicide. 
Shand attributed this sort of reaction to the concentration of the person’s 
energy in the conflicts of sorrow, which distract his interests. In psychiatric 
terms, we might say that sorrow drains off all “affect” from other complexes 
of the perso^ity. Closely related to this is behavior or feeling of the be- 
reaved that she or he has no will, no effective wish or ability to act. Apparent 
calm may be due to “freezing pressure” — repression — either spontaneous or 
self-controlled; but also to a sort of attitudinal paralysis or abotdia, character- 
ized less by tension than by weakness, lack of energy 

Lately I have seen one of the boys for the first time since the mother’s 
death. The change in him is very apparent. He looks older. His attitude to- 
ward life is "‘What’s the use?” He remarked to me that he never heard such 
true words as Shakespeare’s “ All the world’s a stage,” etc. Nothing seems to 
interest him anymore, while last year he was in all the school activities and 
entered into the spirit of things. 

Reluctance and indifference toward one’s usual habits, appearance, or 
enterprises reveal to one that these had previously been motivated at least in 
part by loyalties to the deceased or to values cherished by the deceased; that 
they depended upon the discipline of the deceased or were efforts to appear 
worthy of the esteem of the loved one. Activity on the part of the bereaved 
is not the answer here. What activity would replace the love of books and 
of record-collections, since love of the objects is present but their tic with the 
dead is too great to permit enjoyment, especially in the immediate period of 
bereavement, which is the time when they will be most missed ? Some point 
could be made here about resentment-reactions toward these objects, and a 
suggestion of allowing time to elapse for overcoming the feeling which these 
objects provoke. 

I have also observed bereaved persons prcternaturally buoyed up, 
apparently in full command of themselves and everyone else, and even con- 
sciously surprised over their own condition in this respect. Exceptional activ- 
ity, care for others, assumption of new responsibilities, even a sooer cheerful- 
ness, may characterize this type of reaction. Elements of “necessity,” 
deliberate mental hygiene, common sense, pride, imitation, conception of 
role, temporary overstimulation by the fatigue poisons of emotional strain, 

See Alexander F. Shand, The Foundations of Character (London: Macmillan, 1914), pp. 
501-369. Most of Shand’s findings have been checked against actual case histories in my own 
or students' files. See also Howard Becker, 'The Sorrow of Bereavement,” foumal of Abnor- 
mal and Social Psychology, 27 (Jan.-Mardi, 1933). 
u Shand, op, cit^ and 77th "Law.** 
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the dependence of others less competent, may enter into the situation. Such 
people may reserve their weeping for their pillows. 

One widow Wieves it helpful to let the bereaved talk of the deceased if 
it eases their minds; but not to encourage them. She agreed that one should 
give rein to grief occasionally, but reserved hers for her own privacy. 

Routine duties proved helpful in keeping her on keel. She thinks it good 
to place the bereaved where the situation will rouse his interest and focus his 
attention outside of himself, but nobody did that for her. Hovering and ob- 
viously accompanying her merely focus^ her self-attention further. To meet 
another person who has successfully readjusted after bereavement might have 
been helpful; she did not think of that at the time. 

There was no obsession with memories after the first month. Memories 
continued to come but were not allowed to become introvertivc. They were 
allowed to pass in review, to herself, but not fixated. There was no wish to 
forget the deceased, however. 


The Craving for Explanations and Scapegoats 

The bereaved often insistently demand explanations of the death. Curios- 
ity for details may indicate a craving for the relaxation that results from 
an adequate natural explanation or even from a confirmation and consequent 
acceptance of the death. This is found in the pitiful eagerness with which 
war-bereaved families receive the painful letters from the front after a death 
overseas, and reconstruct the scene in imagination. 

An insatiable desire to know all the details and actual or possible causes 
of the death, may also be traceable to a subconscious wish to exculpate one’s 
self, possibly because of some still more deeply repressed hates or “death 
wishes” surviving from frustrations or momentary quarrels of the past. Such 
material would require psychoanalysis to uncover and prove. One may sus- 
pect it when a bereaved person is too obviously defensive or seeks to blame 
others, as well as when he turns upon himself his own irrational accusations. 
But such blame-reactions may be more simply attributed merely to a jealous 
or sometimes extrovertive personality or, on the other hand, to an introvertive, 
masochistic personality. 

An habitually rebellious person, who may on occasion have got results 
or satisfaction from angry response to frustrations, may add anger to grief. 
One may seek a personal scapegoat —a nurse, a family member, a com- 
manding officer, or a national leader— Roosevelt, Churchill, Stalin, or 
Hitler — to lay blame upon. Gropings for an object for one’s resentment, 
and efforts to rationalize one’s irrational anger, seem thus to interact with 
the craving for explanations, which in turn may be inseparably linked with 
the curiosity of survivors. Blame may even express itself in revenge. 

On the death day of Mr. Roosevelt ... I saw one flag flying at the full 
height of the mast ... so I asked the person responsible . . . why he had 
it so; his reply was, “I’m flying this flag to show that I have one, but I’m 
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keeping it all the way up • • • because I ain’t paying no honor to that guy 
that got us into this war and got my two sons iHled at Pearl Harbor!” 

In civilized, sane situations one would rarely find direct violent re- 
prisals. But the situation may leave room for permanent grudges or lead 
to a carry-over of prejudices to other situations where the grudge is irrele- 
vant and unfair. In wartime, revenge may be turned against the enemy as a 
whole, a generalized hate-object substituting for some unknown actual 
killer to whom in turn his victim was unknown. A soldier bereaved of his 
buddy, or a family member bereaved by a sailor’s death, may channelize 
resentment of the loss against any “Nip” or “Kraut” — one is as bad as 
another; in fact “a Jap is a Jap is a Jap,” as the late Gertrude Stein might have 
put it. 


Mourning, Sympathy, and Recovery 

The urge which a bereaved person feels to go over the bereavement 
crisis in detail may thus be due to mere morbid curiosity, to a secret fear 
of guilt, or to search for a scapegoat. In may also be a way of giving the 
mind a chance to accommodate itself to the new situation; to realize, accept, 
reorient, and assimilate the actual sequence of events in a way which the 
speed and shock of the moment had made impossible at the time. I have 
observed a comparable phenomenon during a patient’s recovery from elec- 
tric shock treatment after profound depression. 

The writing down of the details in a diary or case study or even a 
formal interview with a minister or social worker or friend may not be 
V(dthout pain of refreshed grief; but it may also prove to be a relief so 
far as it helps the recovering person to stand off objectively from the event, 
to realize that time has begun to make a difference, or to redefine the 
situation. Or it may help the bereaved to select, organize, rationalize, and 
accept the version of the events which he is going to assimilate as part of 
his recoveiv. This is similar to the familiar catharsis effect of the confes- 
sional or or “abreaction” in psychoanalysis. The gradual re-examination and 
redefinition of each situation as it comes to recollection tends to relax and 
reorient the personality. 

Do the bereaved want sympathy; and if so, how? One suspects that even 
those who claim that they would prefer to be left alone, would be embittered 
if their friends did so. “Misery loves company,” and sorrow is lessened when 
others are simultaneously afflicted. To be b^eaved with need for conceal- 
ment or with none about who are aware of one’s grief, is peculiarly 
poignant. Expressed sympathy simultaneously releases and relieves sorrow; 
on the contrary, in the rare case of anyone’s, gloating over a death or over 
the grief-stricken, sorrow and shock would of course be aggravated. 

Some of the bereaved have the grace to appreciate the good will of 
even these “Job’s comforters” who are maladroit and malapropos. Most 
express great comfort or even gratification from all the expressions of 
sympathy, or show special response to specific acts, phrases, or gestures. 
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1. My frimds and my minister helped, not in saying anything but in giv- 
ing we the feeling they knew I was going through a hard time and that they 
would do anything they could. 

2. A hand clasp of understanding and the letter of sympathy are very help- 
ful. We were surprised that such busy people in a city where we had lived only 
a year and a half were so concerned and friendly. Made one realize how 
warm hearted and good people are. . . . Realization of how many friends 
we had made me feel not quite so alone ... all [of the very many letters] 
were helpful. . . . 

3. So you carry on . . . you start climbing the next hill. And then you 
find something you weren’t prepared for. Your pain eases . . . warmth 
erttps through your chilled heart Suddenly you realize what has happened. 

It is the letters. They come from close friends and from old but distant ones; 
from those you had thought indifferent or hostile; from strangers; from the 
great and from the humble. This fragrant bloom of sympathy fills you with 
awe. . . . 

The attentions which come to the bereaved, however conventional, may 
help in the work of recovery if they rouse a sense of status and of self- 
justification. If manifestations of sorrow bring such attentions, such mani- 
festations may be thereby prolonged but may thereby also cure the original 
grief; whereas pride in not “showing weakness” or in not asking for help 
may increase the length of inner mourning, unless other channels are 
available for its liquidation. 

To have others to comfort and support in family bereavement is, as 
in other family crises, a distraction from one’s own grief. Evidence of the 
sympathy of others, as shown by funeral attendance and the like, may be 
profoundly comforting. 


The Role of Customs and Rites 

Funeral customs vary widely not only from culture to culture but 
(through lag, innovation, and diffusion) within our own culture. They all 
have, or once had, some motivation. Many of them still serve to cushion 
the shock, to comfort, distract, or encourage; they help to carry along the 
bereaved into less troubled waters. Where salable goods or services are 
involved, commercial motives may even elaborate such customs. Other 
traditional items are being streamlined out of the funeral by urbanism and 
mechanization.^^ The subjective reactions of survivors toward both material 
traits and nonmaterial traits of the funeral complex are beginning to be 
studied; the findings should be helpful to all those who try as professionals 
or as friends to be helpful at such times. 

The public functions of the funeral period are those of initiation 
reversed. At adolescence various group rites give recognition to the entry 
of a new person into full participation in church and state. At death, a 

W. P. Hohenschuh, The Modem Funerd (Chicago: Trade Periodical Co., 1900), and cur- 
rent trade magazines. 
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person is apt to be thought of as still ^'there” until the rituals required by 
convention give recognition, by public farjwells and “decent burial” or 
other disposal, that the deceas^ has formally departed the community. 
Many such rituals also serve as initiation into the heavenly community, 
which is comforting to survivors and helps in their reorientation if it does 
not induce a wish for reunion-by-death. 

The emphasis of embalmers upon the “memory image” of the deceased 
has positive mental-therapeutic value in helping to replace or offset dis- 
tressing memories of the body as actually dying.^^ 

“Something to be done” is often a healing blessing for the bereaved. 
Even the routine of providing for physical necessities may serve, like a fly- 
wheel, to carry people past a dead center and on their way again. “Blessed 
be drudgery.” During the first days of the bereavement crisis, the cere- 
monials, visitations, and symbolisms of the funeral period serve to keep the 
bereaved family busy. In fact, many customs which to the unbercaved or 
“sophisticated” observer may seem useless, conventional, irrational, out- 
worn, or even superstitious may have certain values as evidences of affection 
and as distractions. Ceremonials have always been recognized as effective 
in the channeling and release or relaxation of the tensions to be dealt with 
in crises, quite aside from belief in immortality. Sincere rites may have 
profound psychological effects, either disturbing or comforting.^® 


Shifts of Family Configurations after Bereavement 

So far we have viewed the reintegration of roles chiefly from the side 
of personal reactions to bereavement situations. The interpersonal aspects, 
however, are of quite as much importance, for the configuration of inter- 
actions necessarily changes when a family group member is reft away, 
just as every line of stress in an entire spiderweb changes simultaneously 
and topologically when a single supporting strand is nipped. New roles 
may be accepted in a new consensus, or new conflict may arise out of dis- 
agreement as to status within the family or as to the role of the family as 
a whole in the community under the new conditions. Waller stated well 
the readjustment of family pattern to the amputation of a member: 

The sociological structure of the group has been altered; although the original 
pattern may seem to continue to exist for a time, the fundamental pattern 
of the dyad or triad later establishes itself; it is at first an all-but-one con- 
figuration, and later the absent member is out of the picture entirely. For the 
group which is left the loss of a member may none the less be a sentimental 
asset; it happens sometimes that parents are woven more closely together by 
the loss of a child, or the whole family is given a rallying point by the loss 
of a central member. As we have seen, the life of the departed is always 

The Embalfner/ Monthly, passim. 

Scott M. Buchanan, **Some Unnoted Aspects of Hierapy,** in ^ Contribution of Mental 
Hygiene to Education (Chicago: Illinois Conference on ^blic Welfare, 1933), pp. 50-^4. 
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idealized; we may say that the family loses a member but gains a collective 
representation.*® 

Nevertheless, conventional roles in the family structure must be filled 
by some survivor, with or without rivalry: 

My aunt attempts to take the place of my grandmother as a homemaker 
for my grandfather. He is now living with my aunt. He could not stand to 
live alone. 

Should we expect greater or less family solidarity as a result of war 
bereavements? The answers are about as one would expect. 

Where marriage is recent the widowed bride is reabsorbed in her 
family, and if not remarried will usually take a job and renew or increase 
her family loyalties. With recovery she tends to escape from her in-laws to 
regain her freedom and avoid embarrassing reminders. 

Family solidarity was, at first, definitely increased by the bereavement. The 
daughter-in-law b^ame closer to the family, and family interests were centered 
on the grandchild, Georgia. . . . There were difficulties concerning the insur- 
ance — the usual army red-tape — and this soon became the center of a quarrel 
between the girl and her parents. They wanted the insurance money in ex- 
change for her **room and board,” and the girl began to feel abused, as her 
mother still expected a great deal from her (housework, etc.). This drew her 
even closer to her husband’s family, though she did not consent to live with 
them when she was invited to. Family solidarity gradually became decreased, 
however. . . . She gradually became estranged from her “in-laws”. . . (It is 
believed that conflict with parental authority may have been one reason for 
her desire to “get away from it all.”) As for George’s family’s reaction to this, 
they were quite hurt about their daughter-in-law’s actions — not so much 
that she married again, but that she had severed all relationship with them. 

Where it is an unattached son who has been killed, the families I have 
contacted seem to have been bound more closely together by the loss. 

The K’s showed a realignment of roles — a younger brother falling heir to 
his parents’ attentions, the daughters closer together than ever before, and 
more frequent family parties. 

During mourning each interpersonal relation, having been developed 
under the subtle influences of all other intrafamilial relationships including 
those with the deceased, is revised and rehabituated. This is in some measure 
true even where for the dead member is shortly substituted his personified 
memory. The actual person, had he lived, would have changed with the 
march of time in a different way from that in which his idealized image 
may unconsciously change. 

*® Waller, TAe Family » op, cit,, p. 515. For a general dyadic analj^is, see Howard Becker and 
Ruth Hill Useem, “Sociological Analysis of the Dyad,” American Sociological Review, 7, 
No. I (Feb., 194^)1 PP« *3-^6. 
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X. To all of us, for a long time, it merely teemed as if my father were 
away on one of his lecture tours and that he would soon be home again. . • • 
Our &mily life has gone on in the same way. My brother, who is at home, 
has taken over some of the duties of head of the family, but mother is sdll 
really head of us all. There is a stronger family unity than ever before, but 
this is the only change. 

2. Probably there will always be a niche in our family life which will be 
empty but which she formerly occupied. 

3. Mrs. C. did not give the children too much hope of an actual reunion 
with their father but tried to have them feel he still exists, in the influence 
which his personality and works have had. With this definition, Mrs. C. 
said she believed her husband had achieved life and that he would still go on 
living through his work, ideals, and attitudes created among those with whom 
he associated. 

Where survivors identify themselves or some other family member with 
the dear departed, the results may be unhappy, especially if one member’s 
conception of his own or another’s new role proves incompatible with the 
others* conception of that role: 

Our family was a very strongly knit primary group based upon the pa- 
triarchal prototype of the Old Testament . . . [After mother’s death] my 
father seemed very unhappy and alone in the world; at the same time he be- 
came more dominating over us. Father perhaps felt that he must assume a 
double role as disciplinarian. 

On the other hand, if a death breaks up a family triangle of jealous at- 
tachments ("Oedipus,” or other) or a set of previously conflicting con- 
ceptions of role, family harmony may be increased by the death without 
conscious realization of the nature of the process: 

Much closer to his father after death of his mother. Father had never been 
harsh to him but he had always been afraid of him. Was 21 at his mother’s 
death. “Since then we’ve been like a couple of boys.” The father seemed to 
open up to him more because of loneliness. 

Mourning and recovery are complicated and hastened or retarded by 
family interaction. Ambivalent phases of mourning, such as release and 
repression, dependence and freedom, self-pity and self-solace, may be 
assumed as overt roles by different persons in the bereaved home, or alter- 
nately they may comfort and need comfort. Recovering at different paces, 
some may feel the need to prolong or simulate grief, others to shorten or 
suppress it. Family conversation hastens the process of rehabituation to the 
new situation. The "realism” of "modern” attitudes may sometimes ac- 
centuate shock, sometimes hasten an acceptance which conventional sen- 
timentalities might postpone. 

A family member may always have secretly coveted the role of the 
deceased) possibly as syml^l of victory or adulthood. Conversion of per- 
sonality dvough identification with the role of the deceased is thus neatly 
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explained in Waller’s words: “Complete fulfillment of the parent’s role 
has been prevented precisely by the presence of the parent, which has im- 
posed the filial role as a limiting factor.” 

If the family’s activities and affectional life were organized chiefly by 
or around a certain member, the death of that person may disorganize the 
family’s living pattern. Or his “memory” may hold them together, at least 
during gradual establishment of other orientations. Solidarity may be in- 
creased by greater interdependence. Or latent centrifugal interests previously 
restrained by loyalty or by authority may await the death for their expres- 
sions. This is especially and naturally true for married and marriageable 
children. 

An integrated family may resolve to live “as if” the lost member were 
still with them. If such motivation be kept on a high spiritual plane and 
not too specific, it may provide a valuable momentum — probably tapering 
off normally as it ceases to be a felt need. It may, however, become a 
“dead hand,” the known habits or supposed wishes of the deceased being 
cited by a new family head as a device of supernatural sanction comparable 
to the “Thus spake the Lord” of the ancient prophets. Or the family may 
split over conflicting interpretations of “what mother would have said,” 
each side quoting this authority to rationalize his own wishes. 

Because many people have never developed full visualization of absent 
persons, the deceased personality may be remembered only fragmentarily, 
yet missed quite as much or more for that reason. The dead person may 
be rebuilt in composite memory by the family, yet each may give him a 
different role in retrospect, and therefore a differing influence in the on- 
going family life. Competing images of the lost one may accentuate a 
family change. 

One family had to postpone the placing of a memorial tablet because of 
inability of its members to agree on the relative importance of certain roles 
and traits to be included or omitted in the tribute to be inscribed. 

Projection of wished-for qualities upon the memory of a dead family 
member is encouraged by our folkways. “Speak well of the dead” is derived 
from ghost-fear or an unconscious sense of guilt.^* The practice also serves 
to justify and support a grief which otherwise would be wearing off too 
soon to suit other drives or habits of the bereaved person or requirements 
of the culture. 

One must recognize that in thousands of “normal” families, affection 
is mixed with indifference or with other less attractive sentiments which 
are ignored in our cultural stereotypes of family life. Bereavement may 
be cut across by more or less admitted realizations: of a sense of relief 

Waller, The Family, op, cit„ p. 518. i_i. u j a 

2- Sec Howard Becker, “A Social-Psychological Study of Bereavement (unpublished M.A. 
thesis, Northwestern University, 1926). chaps. 5, 7 , 10; Howard Becker and David K. 
Bruner, ** Attitudes toward Death and the Dead and Some Possible Causes of Ghost Fear, 
Mental Hygiene, 15 (Oct., I 93 «). PP- 838-837; and Howard Beckw and David K. Bruner, 
“Some Aspects o£ Taboo and Totemism," lourncU of Social Ptychology, 3 (Aug., 1932), 

PP- 337 - 35 *- 
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from expense^ labor, or domination, or of increased status, or of new free- 
dom, or of financial deprivation or gain. If the family is highly conven- 
tional, the repression of such motives may develop guUt as compensation, 
with overcompensation in the form of excessive expressions of sorrow, or 
idealization.^’ 

Even toward living loved ones our attitudes are often mixed, and, con- 
versely, even the death of a rival or a habitual quarrel-mate may cause 
emotional upset of habits which can be included as a phase of bereavement.. 
Where convention requires silence and repression in respect to antagonistic 
feelings toward the deceased, the alternate ambivalent sentiments, i.e., love 
and grief, being reinforced by guilt-feelings, may be exaggerated.’^ Such 
feelings probably account for ^borate propitiations of ancestral spirits, 
whether “primitive” or “civilized,” as well as for some morbid mourning. 

The interaction of family life, especially with children, is a corrective 
for certain dangers of mourning, such as the overvaluation of the deceased, 
the loss of personal ambitions, the tendency of grief to discolor everything 
else and “take the joy out of life.” 

The Urge to Remarry: A Mark of Recovery 

There may be, in later stages of recovery, an effort on the part of family 
members to reconstruct or perpetuate the satisfactions of the earlier situa- 
tion by substituting a new love-object in the role of the old. 

The thwarted craving in bereavement is to some extent a craving for 
a duplicate individual or for an equivalent relationship; recovery therefore 
will be found when this relation is restored with another person. Within 
the family this may be a new spouse, a new baby, or an adopted child.” 

Prompt remarriage after widowhood may be a tribute to the soundness 
of conjugal relations of the first marriage. On the other hand, idealization 
of a deceased spouse may postpone remarriage in the search for perfection. 
But widows, being more isolated by financial and domestic necessity, by 
convention, by age, and perhaps by quality of desires, than are widowers, 
less often remarry. Nevertheless, on the “rebound” especially, “a little widow 
is a dangerous thing” — especially for a widower! 

Then, too, widowers tend to remarry because a man’s environment is 
apt to be more sexually stimulating and because, if there are children, a 
widower’s domestic need of a woman’s help is more exigent than a widow’s 
need for a man. Widowers take residence with relatives more frequently 
than do widows. If widows are young, most of them go to work; if they 
can’t work themselves, they may work their children or work the charities.” 

Sigmund Freud, A Generd Introduction to Psychoandysis, Joan Riviere, tr. (New York: 

Garden City Publishing Co., 1938), pp. 166, 169. 

** Anthony, op. cit. 

In Rotterdam, where planned parenthood had been generally encouraged, it was found that 

in families apparendy closed, the death of a child was, on the average, followed by a birth 

after an appropriate interval. See J. Sanders, The Declining Birthrate in Rotterdam (The 

Hague: NijhofF, 1931)* p* 120. 

Nimkoff, op. cit,, pp. 422 &, 
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Remarriage is probably happier where there is no identification of new 
with former spouse such as would lead to repeated jolts of disillusion when 
the actual role is revealed instead of the expected. The new marriage 
should be recognized as that of a later and different phase of the widowed 
personality. A similar remark will apply to children’s attitudes toward 
stepparents: they should not constantly be comparing them to the lost 
parent-image. Nor should a parent conceive a younger child’s role in the 
image of a dead brother or sister. Feeling that he is only a substitute, such 
a child may acquire a subtle but profound sense of insecurity. 


Social Relations after Bereavement 

Formal mourning, during which for an announced period the family 
neither accepts nor gives social invitations except to intimates, and wears 
black, is rarely practiced nowadays. People are apt in these matters to follow 
their own feelings and tastes, which may prevent their interest and enjoy- 
ment of gaiety for some time. Later, their social and civic life is apt to be 
normal. Widows and widowers for the most part must continue daily to 
mingle with their kind. Apart from earning a living there usually are 
civic and congenial groups in which they have readjustments or contacts 
to make in the single role. Each will discover whether their friendships 
and prestige were their own or primarily for the lost spouse. Since the 
conventions of entertainment often call for pairs, the widowed will some- 
times feel left out, but often too will be included to “fill out” a party 
to which they would not formerly have been invited. They may again 
be acceptable in bachelor crowds or as popular and still eligible chaperons. 

Occasionally an abrupt repression of a lost love may release and rein- 
force (in a bereaved personality) extrovertive and egotic drives — acquisi- 
tive, dominative, or combative — as compensatory trends. Since such drives, 
though self<entered, call for social interaction, they depend for their satis- 
faction on the presence of others. This may contribute to gradual rebalance, 
relaxation, and recovery. To the extent that sexual love has egotic com- 
ponents, however, bereavement may give rise to deliberate diffusion (tem- 
porary promiscuity) or groping experimentation with substitutes before a 
satisfactory reattachment is found. 

In community relations, bereaved family members if adult may become 
more individualized (at least temporarily). Having a necessary or interesting 
job is, as we saw, itself a curative factor in bereavement. The widow with- 
out children may achieve a new freedom; the widower is a bachelor again; 
the supporting or supported child is at last “on his own.” For these roles 
the community may provide some more or less ill-fitting stereotypes, 
accepted by the bereaved with more or less good grace, depending on the 
rate of mourning and recovery.®^ 

Since grief is intensely self-centered and introvertive, any attachments 

“The Widow’s Plight,” Harper*s Magazine , 167 (July, 1933). PP« aiS-asS* An anonymous 
article. 
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or attractions to other persons, or almost any kind of group demands 
upon the bereaved, however irksome or incongruous they may seem at the 
moment, may serve a therapeutic purpose in detaching the fixation from the 
deceased and refreeing the energies of the bereaved from self-absorption. 
One may never feel a ^‘decision*’ to take up life again; it is, in a sense, 
life which takes one up again. Mourning may never be absolutely finished, 
but it gradually approaches zero as a limit. 


Reintegration of Roles after Bereavement 

When condolences cease to arrive and the world moves on, there is 
apt to be a slump. Secondary reactions begin to appear; new sets of atti- 
tudes, habits, roles, are accept^, rejected, accommodated, reintegrated. 

If grief is combined with energy enough to rebel against people, fate, 
heaven, self, or other scapegoats, the resultant is embitteredness, envy, even 
destructiveness. One may self-ccntcredly resent the deprivation of one’s 
satisfactions in the loved one, and the intrusion of anyone who opposes 
one*s grief; or, having ^escaped” into vice or drink, one may turn against 
oneself for trying to forget, punish oneself, and then even proceed to be 
sorry for oneself when so punished. If, on the other hand, one lacks energy 
or “will” to rebel, the result may be despair, melancholy, frctfulncss, in- 
difference or, more congenially, resignation, insatiable craving for sym- 
pathy, sublimation. 

Recovery of a sort is seen in the formal use of stereotyped formulae or 
symbols of resignation, fatalism, stoicism, religion, or sentimentality; the 
intensification of love for one’s family or a general increase in kindliness; 
attempts to “escape” from grief through daydreaming, or gaiety, or by 
removing all reminders, or moving to ,a new residence, or overworking; 
compensating for the loss of a loved one through devotion to his memory; 
or subjecting one’s memories to deliberate suppression which may or may 
not be permanent. 

The impulsive grief which characterizes the early stages of mourning 
tends to be^me patterned by rationalization, by convention, by habit, be- 
coming the sorrow of sentiment. Sadness is secondary sorrow, implying 
memory or sympathy. 

Acceptance of what we might now consider an old-fashioned loyalty 
to the dead may give a person a sense of guilt if he discovers himself no 
longer grieving. Such remorse may itself perpetuate grief and resist comfort. 
As a i^der form, we have the hasty assurances to an interviewer lest 
the inadvertent use of some word such as “recovery,” “healing,” “for- 
getting,” or “happy,” be misinterpreted: “Of course I don’t mean really 
happy, but • . . or ’‘Not that one can really forget, but you know what I 
mean,” etc. 

That a condition of apparently full self-control and insight can conceal 
incomplete recovery should always be borne in mind. The complexities are 
intricate. 
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Truly successful recovery from bereavement means gradual relaxation 
of its tensions and frustrations in favor of some more satisfactory or at least 
tolerable patterns of behavior. The bereaved find someone else through 
whom they can satisfy their aflectional needs; or they find religious beliefs 
which fully reconcile them; or they reabsorb their energies and redevote 
their affections in some life work as an alternate channel; or they assume 
the role of the deceased or project his personality by some conspicuous service 
in his name or through creation of some appropriate and constructive me- 
morial. Even gradual relaxing through “forgetting,” i.e., through the compe- 
tition of unplanned new habits, may produce “successful” recovery. 

Mourning Compared with Postdivorce 

In his excellent treatment of the mourning period,*® Waller brought 
out a number of similarities and differences between readjustment after 
divorce and recovery from bereavement. The first three of the following 
are, however, additional differences between the two classes of crises: 

1. From death of older relatives there is often economic gain (inherit- 
ance, or release from expense) exceeding the current expenses of illness and 
funerals; whereas alimony from divorce seldom rises to the point of economic 
gain, as compared to the predivorce period. 

2. In bereavement, convention expects mourning and occasionally creates 
mental conflict when the bereaved ceases to grieve or feels ambivalent mo- 
tives of relief or revenge and tries to conceal or repress them. Divorced 
spouses likewise are often subject to inner stress because of ambivalent mo- 
tives — hate of mate versus hate of hate — which tear them. But here, con- 
vention imputes to afflicted persons a sense of relief which they seldom feel. 
They do feel the public’s expectation and may try to play the role. The long- 
ing for the lost mate is like a bereavement and mourning process, but more 
tantalizing because the love-object continues to live though in new roles. It 
differs from bereavement in that convention makes opposite demands, op- 
posite to impulse. 

3. In bereavement the mind is free to idealize the deceased. The divorced 
or deserted person may daydream, but he is all too easily jolted back into the 
reality or worse; in self-justification the divorced may actually diabolize each 
other — the opposite of idealization. 

Waller also noted the following differences: 

4. Divorce is less final and convincing. The love-object remains actually 
or potentially present to refresh the trauma. 

5. Culture provides for the divorced no definite conventional period of 
protection and recovery, though the ordeal is in some cases more difficult 
than that of bereavement. 

6. The misery of the postdivorce period is complicated by wounded pride, 
which seldom affects the bereaved. 

Waller, The FamUy , pp. aad esp. 480-488. 
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7. The attitudes of and toward one’s circle of friends are far more complex 
and unpredictable to all concerned in divorce than they are in the bereave- 
ment situation. 

8 . The widowed, like the divorced, must reorganize their friendship groups 
on a “single” basis^ but for the former there are no estrangements nor is 
their status rendered ambiguous. 

9. Bereavement in our culture may bring feivorable attention, ego en- 
hancement. Both parties gain status rather than lose it. There still exists to 
handicap the divorced, personally and vocationally, a stigma which docs not 
afSict the bereaved. Yet recovery is obviously frequent; sometimes, indeed, 
too rapid for safety.*® 

10* We do not ^d in the bereaved the phenomenon of overcompensatory 
aggressiveness, or self-enlargement. 

11. In some bereavements the survivor may identify himself with the de- 
ceased, and try to carry on his role; not so for the divorced, who must justify 
himself by denying such identification even if it sneaks in occasionally. 

12. Far less resort to Bohemianism or vice is found among the widowed 
than among the divorced. 

Similarities noted between the experiences of the divorced and the 
bereaved are often far-reaching: 

1. In both there is the loss of a former love-object which changes the whole 
life situation. 

2. Internal and (usually) external adjustments are slow, and largely un- 
planned, uncontrolled, automatic. The main outlines of these adjustments are 
essentially similar. The slower the adjustments the more apt they are to be 
thorough, permanent, and satisfactory. 

3. There are similar yearnings, frustrations, and sense of emptiness. 

4. There are many similar insistent habits and impulses to be recondi- 
tioned, broken, or transferred piecemeal, and some of these may prove per- 
sistent beyond control. 

5. The reintegration of new habits into some new system of living is often 
similar. 

6. In both experiences there is dream-work and fantasy formation as a 
phase of unadjustment or reorientation of attitudes. 

7. In each there is a gradual piecemeal canceling of memory by actuality; 
the facts of each memory are checked off with a twinge as no longer actual. 

8. The divorced and the bereaved may both reactivate roles played he- 
fore marriage — though this is probably more frequent for the divorced than 
for the bereaved. 

9. For both the bereaved and the divorced there is apt to be an increase of 
self-centeredness; one would be driven in on self even in the absence of self- 
conscious uncertainties and defenses. 

10. Either group may find recovery through work or routine or cere- 
monials, which are the first activities to regain meaningfulness after the pe- 
riod of “emptiness.” 


Waller, The IPokmiy, p. 560. 
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11. Either may indulge in “confessional” confidences, or in forced pleas- 
ures, in hope of escaping from or relieving tensions. 

12. In both, the habit of conceiving one’s role as unhappy may outlast the 
tensions which constitute the unhappiness. When spontaneous pain is gone, 
mourning if continued may then b^me merely ritual or patterned auto- 
suggestion. 

13. In both there is often the gradual discovery of new love-ol^ects — for 
the divorced oftener than for the widowed, it may be a series of substitutes. 

14. For both there are similar patterns of personal disorganization or re- 
organization of life habits, with some new philosophy of life emerging there- 
from. 
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topics for discussion or reports 

1. Visit a number of local “funeral parlors,” “funeral homes,” and “morticians.” 
Find out the range of funeral expenses currently regarded as neither indecently 
low nor ostentatiously high in the locality in question. What does it cost a 
leading physician to die? What is the minimum for a respectable workingman? 

2. Read the chapter on bereavement in Willard Waller’s The Family: A Dynamic 
Interpretation. Do the case materials in that chapter help to Uluminate our 
discussion here? Why, or why not? 

3* Read the chapters on sorrow in A. P. Shand’s The Foundations of Character. 
Are any of the phenomena there recounted “foreign-sounding”? Do you know 
of American parallels? Can you imagine yourself providing illustrations for 
Shand’s “laws of sorrow”? 

4« What do you think of our present mourning customs? Of our attitudes toward 
death in general? Have you any changes to propose? 

5. Study an authentic account of a family bereft of father or mother. Analyze the 
ways in which the configuration of member roles changes. Can you diagram 
the shifts in the hunily structure? 



Chapter Twenty-Three 


The Scope and Meaning of Divorce 

MABEL A. ELLIOTT 


Its TIME we looked into divorce,** was the comment of a sensitive 
editor of a national magazine as the recent census releases reporting in- 
creased divorce rates reached his desk. Looking into divorce, however, 
consists of more than noting the phenomenal increases and interviewing 
the most colorful cases of breakup. It is necessary today for the student to 
look behind divorce to marriage itself for explanations. Several chapters of 
The Family, Marriage, and Parenthood have been devoted to this task. 

There is some evidence that divorce rates are high in this country pre- 
cisely because marriage is highly esteemed. Take Sweden or France whose 
divorce laws we shall discuss in more detail later. Their divorce rates have 
been much lower than ours; yet their laws regulating divorce are much 
less restrictive. What do you find accompanying the relatively lower divorce 
rates of the Swedes.? You find that the number who marry is very low, 
that marriages are postponed until the thirties, and that the rates of 
illegitimate births are high. America has high divorce rates but there is 
no repudiation of marriage! 

The fact that people bother to get divorces before remarrying is a tribute 
to the institution of marriage. Liking at the matter even more closely 
we discover that divorced persons of both sexes are more likely, age for 
age, to marry again than are the single to marry for the first time. There 
is no rejection of marriage by those who divorce; their remarriage in such 
large numbers proves that. They know even better than single persons that 
married life is satisfying and they plan to return to it; it was just that 
first combination which was unfortunate! Compared with desertions, in- 
formal separations, swapping of partners, and births out of wedlock, divorce 
is at least legal and aboveboard. 

When people cease to bother to divorce, marriage and family life will 
be really threatened. From all reports that day now appears far distant. 
Having cleared away the notion Aat divorce is something to fear or con- 
demn, and the idea that disintegration of family life is at hand, perhaps 
we are ready to examine in some detail the scope and meaning of divorce 
today. 


Ways of Viewing Divorce 

Divorce may be viewed as a social problem, a legal dissolution of mar- 
riage bonds, a personal tragedy, or an evidence of disregard of one of God*s 
holy ordinances. As the final outcome of family disintegration, divorce 
is merely the process by which legal status is given to a r^tionship alrwdy 
shattered by unkept pledges, broken &ith, bitter tensions, and painful 
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disillusionment. Since the state insists upon regulating relations between 
the sexes, provisions for release from the responsibilities and obligations 
incurred by marriage must also be laid down by the state.^ Therein we 
have the social logic embraced in divorce legislation. All societies, whether 
primitive or civilized, through formal or informal controls define the 
terms upon which the marriage ties may be severed with the sanction of 
the group. 

The relatively rigid controls which all societies exert over marriage 
and divorce represent a rationalization of human experience into customs 
and practices which purport to advance the welfare of all concerned. Since 
the emotions are so much a part of marriage, it is only natural that the 
group controls which govern marriage should also be invested with great 
feeling. The mores are really those aspects of our culture which concern 
us most, or those about which we feel most deeply. They represent some 
of our highest values when they refer to marriage or the dissolution of 
marriage. Therefore, men and women everywhere find it difficult to dis- 
sociate prejudice from fact, emotion from reason, or custom from the 
eternal verities in reviewing the issues of divorce. Established practices take 
on a religious sanctity and tend to persist with a compulsive power. So far 
as one may view marriage objectively, there seems to be no escape from 
this dilenuna. Acceptable marriages are hedged in by social notions of 
respectability, by the economic dependence of woman and her need for 
care during pr^nancy and childbirth, by the child’s needs for love and 
protection, as well as by the state known as “being in love” and the im- 
perious urges of sex. 

Marriage, according to the cynic, was invented by woman to hold her 
man. There is as much truth as humor in his viewpoint, for the lot of the 
wife and mother entails so many sacrifices that women may be justified 
in demanding a certain amount of material and emotional security before 
they barter the favors of sex. When we review the history of matrimonial 
institutions we find that the trend of development in marriage laws gen- 
erally represents a gradual restriction of the license of men and a con- 
comitant increase in the responsibilities imposed upon husbands and fathers, 
with penalties attached for failure to accept them. 

All divorce codes are an index to the position of woman. We have come 
a long way; the oldest known divorce regulations were incorporated in 
the Assyrian code of Hammurabi, drawn up around 2300 to 2500 b.c., 
and this ancient code provided that man might divorce his wife at will, 
with no need for stating his reasons. The early Hebrews had a similar 
privilege of handling their wives “bills of divorcement” whenever they so 
fancied. We must credit the Hebrews, however, with recognizing that 
some compensation should be granted the wives thus summarily dismissed. 
Even in primitive tribes some form of payment is usually made when a 
wife is rejected. It seems obvious to simple peoples that the matter requires 
some sort of adjustment. In the patriarchal society of the ancient Hebrews, 

^ See chap. 19 for a more detailed account of the legal philosophy underlying legislation 
concemii^ marriage and divorce, pp. 572r-579. 
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wc may presume that it was men in their position as fathers who wrote 
the divorce codes protecting their daughters against the fickleness of 
masculine impulses. Thus the parental love of a man for his daughter has 
been the source of most of our protective legislation for women, even for 
that which survives today. 

With woman’s advance to a position somewhat resembling equality 
with man, modern divorce regulations have changed their emphasis. In 
recent years the whole trend of legislation has been a matter of facilitating 
release from unbearable marriages, with little attention to the matter of 
protecting the helpless female. 


Types of Divorce 

Today, provisions for divorce differ with nearly every political unit, 
but in most nations divorce laws are uniform throughout the particular 
country. In the United States the provisions for divorce are many and 
varied, as wc shall discuss later. In all political jurisdictions the types of 
divorce may be subsumed, however, under two categories, (i) Absolute 
divorce, known in Roman law as a vinculo matrimonii, provides full and 
final dissolution of the marriage and leaves both partners free to marry 
again. Their status is that of single persons, i.e., the same as if they had 
never wedded. (2) Legal separation or partial divorce is known technically 
as a mensa et thoro (separation from bed and board). This estate pro- 
hibits any further marital relations unless there is a reconciliation.* 

Ordinarily legal separations or partial divorces are sought at the insist- 
ence of the wife. In some instances it may be true that both husband and 
wife wish to establish separate residences and both have no thought or 
desire for remarriage. Often, however, it is a matter of an outraged wife 
demanding support from an erring husband and at the same time seeking 
to prevent him from marrying his mistress. While legal separations may 
be justified by such moralistic considerations, there is litde gain in such 
an arrangement since the innocent person could usually secure better pro- 
tection by an absolute divorce. Consider the husband’s dilemma. The ousted 
man feels committed to lifelong adultery. Frustrated by such an arrange- 
ment, he may seek divorce in another jurisdiction and leave his legal wife 
in the doubtful position of contributing to a quasi-bigamous marria^ On 
the other hand, conservative social opinion supports a legal separation of 
marriage partners where continued living together is no longer tolerable. 
The Roman Catholic Church allows such a separation in case of adultery. 
If a Roman Catholic secures an absolute divorce he is not allowed to re- 
marry. Twenty-five states, the District of Columbia, and Hawaii grant such 
partial divorces or legal separations. 

In Louisiana no absolute divorces can be obtained without a ye^’s 
lapse, except for adultery, in which case the decree may be granted im- 

* Helen 1 . Clarke, Social Ugislation (New York; Appicton-Century, 1940), pp. 139-140, and 
Mabel A. Elliott and Francis E. Merrill, Social Disorganization (rev. cd.; New York: Harper, 

1941)1 p. 721. 
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mediatdy. In case of legal separation, the party to whom such a partial 
divorce is granted may petition for absolute divorce at the end of the waiting 
period in case there is no reconciliation.® 

Interlocutory decrees (decrees nixr), which involve a period of waiting, 
usually a year, before an absolute divorce is granted, are in effect in sixteen 
jurisdictions. Such decrees prevent hasty divorces and remarriages as well 
as fraud and aim at promoting reconciliation. If there is a reconciliation 
during the waiting period, the divorce becomes null and void. 

American Divorce Rates Since 1866 

Our high divorce rate is a relatively recent phenomenon. While divorce 
legislation was liberalized markedly in the period from 1830 to 1850 dur- 
ing the rise of the Woman’s Rights Movement, wc have no record of any 
accompanying rise in divorce. At any rate, no one thought divorces im- 
portant enough to tabulate any national statistics on the subject during 
the colonial or federal period.^ Following the Civil War an antidivorce 
sentiment arose which was evidenced in the tightening of divorce provisions. 
Business conditions and political morality were both in such a chaotic con- 
dition that men apparently decided to preserve the family and make at 
least one institution fairly secure. During this conservative reaction there 
was a demand to know what the divorce situation actually was. The first 
statistical report of divorces was kept in i866 and a ten-year report was 
published by the Census Bureau in 1876, indicating a total of 122,261 for 
the decade. For the next ten years 206,595 divorces were granted. From 1886 
to 1896 there were 352,363, With the turn of the century the numbers grew. 
For the decade 18^1906 there were 593,362, and from 1906 to 1916 there 
were 975,728. For the first fifty years for which we have figures more than 
4,500,000 persons were divorced. 

By 1920 the rate had mounted rapidly, with 170,509 for the single year. 
In 1929 there were 201468. People began to talk about the disappearance 
of the family. Some said that marriage was an outmoded institution. With 
the depression the divorce rate declined. In 1930 there were only 191)591 
divorces. In 1932 there were still fewer, only ifo,338. “This is one of the 
good results of an economic upset,” wc were gravely reminded. Apparently 
such a pleasant conclusion had little basis in fact. Divorces were merely 
too expensive. After the Federal Emergency Relief Administration was 
well organized, divorces shot up. In 1934 the estimated rate was 204,000; 
it rose to 218,000 in 1935; to 236,000 in 1936; and to 249,000 in 1937.® Accurate 
current statistics for divorce are lacking because states follow no uniform 

* Chester G. Vernier, American Family Laws (5 vols; Palo Alto: Stanford University Press, 
1931-1938), Vol. 2, p. 152; and Ray £. Baber, Marriage and the Family (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1939), p. 492. 

* Of course some of the colonies and states kept statistics but this was by no means universal. 
B From 1932 to 1937 no divorce statistics were gathered by the Census Bureau because of the 

economy program of the Department of Commerce. Estimates for these years were calcu- 
lated by Samuel A. Stouter and Lyle M. Spencer; see their article, “Recent Increases in 
Marriage and Divorce,*' American Journal of Sociology, 44 (Jan., 1939), pp. 551-554. 
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plan in reporting their divorces. The best figures are the estimates of the 
U. S. Census Bureau^ from which we can m^e a rough approximation of 
divorce trends in America. The estimates of divorces for World War II, 
1941 to 1945, are particularly tentative because they are based on incomplete 
information.^ 

As Table 12 shows, a tremendous increase in divorce occurred from 
1937 to 1945. In 1937 there were approximately 249/X)0 divorces and annul- 
ments; in 1945 the number rose to an estimated 502,000. For the year 1945 
there was, in fact, a 25.5 per cent increase over 1944. This rising tide of 
divorce had been predicted by sociologists early in the war. They knew 
that the war would place abnormal strains on normally suitable marriages 
on the one hand, and would promote obviously unsuitable marriages on 
the other. For the next five years or so we may reasonably expect a high 


TABLE 12 

Estimated Divorces in the United States: 1937 to 1945 
(Includes annulments. Minus sign ( — ) denotes decrease) 




Per cent 
increase 

Rate per 
1000 

Year 

'Estimated divorces 

over pre- 
ceding 
year 

total 

poptda- 

tion* 

1945 

502,000 

25.5 

3.6 

1944 

400,000 

11.4 

2.9 

1943 

359*000 

ii;8 

2.6 

1942 

321,000 

9.6 

2.4 

1941 

293,000 

11.0 

2.2 

1940 

264,000 

5.2 

2.0 

1939 

251,000 

2.9 

1.9 

1938 

244,000 

— 2.0 

1.9 

1937 

249,000 

5*5 

1.9 

Average, 1937 to 1939 

248,000 

— 

1.9 


For the war years, 1940 to 1945, population base includes armed forces overseas. 


rate of divorce to be maintained. After that time, it is likely that the 
majority of unstable war marriages will have been dissolved. Subsequently 
other factors may contribute to a further rise or decline in divorce rates. 

Divorce Rates as a Barometer of Social Conditions 

Thus we see that the decline in the divorce rates during the depths of 
the depression from 1930 to 1933 cannot be attributed to any strengAening 

^ The national estimates for 1941-1944 are based upon incomplete data representing 49.1 
per cent to 49.5 per cent of the civilian population. Estimates were computed on the assump- 
tion that the areas which did not report contributed to the divorce rate in the same propor- 
tion that it had contributed in 1937 to 1940. During the depression and during the war 
years the Census Bureau did not have facilities for gathering complete statisdes. See Mar- 
riage and Divorce in the United States, 1937 to 1945, National Office of Vital Statistics, 
Federal Security Agency, Special Report, Sept. 10, 1946. 
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of family ties but rather to the restraining influence of poverty itself. 
The family has been called the microcosm of the macrocosm, society; or, 
as it was stated in the first chapter of this book, changing societies are 
family contexts. Societal change runs parallel with familial change; as 
the smallest social unit, the family registers in miniature the various 
stresses and strains to which the larger social structure is subjected. The 
rate of family disorganization and divorce is of course only a partial index 
to family stability. The family may reflect other social and economic changes 
as well. 

Economic depressions seem to lower the divorce rate, as we have seen. 
In families in which tensions have not reached an acute stage, meeting the 
common problem of stretching a lowered income may bring unity of 
purpose. Some families were already torn by conflicts and incompatibility, 
however, and often found increased irritation in their marital relations. 
In any event we are safe in believing that the divorce rate declined chiefly 
because of two facts, (i) Divorces are relatively expensive to obtain, and 
many deferred suing for legal severance of the marriage bonds simply 
because they could not afford to pay the price. (2) The marriage rate 
declined during the same period, and since many divorces are secured 
within the first few years of marriage, some of the bad marital risks were 
at least temporarily eliminated. 

Prosperity, on the other hand, is accompanied by an increase in both 
marriages and divorces. We must presume that the financial ability to 
hazard the risks in each instance is related, at least, to the rates. 

Other economic factors arc obviously related to family stability. The 
economic status of women is unquestionably a factor in the rate. Indeed, 
the whole question of women’s status in general is involved in family 
disorganization, as we shall point out later. But the relatively superior 
ability of the modern woman to earn her own livelihood has been a factor 
in increased divorce. When women had few vocational opportunities out- 
side of homemaking, a wife put up with an unhappy and distasteful 
marriage. With increased opportunities for work outside the home, how- 
ever, a woman was no longer beholden to her husband. If she could provide 
herself with sufiicient income she could even tell her husband “to go to 
hell,” as was the case in The Constant Wife. 

Despite the wide opportunities available to women for employment, a 
prejudice against married women^s working has persisted. For many wives 
this has been a source of mental conflict; economic dependency carries with 
it a status of subordination and inferiority which no amount of lip service 
to a theory of “What is mine is yours” can ever erase. 

Where the husband makes a small or insufficient wage the wife may 
decide to retain her status as a wage earner, ^metimes she may even decide 
that her marriage possesses no advantage if she must contribute more than 
her husband does to the upkeep of a house or an apartment. 

Occupations themselves seem to contribute to marriage hazards. At 
least the only study ever made on this topic in this country shows wide 
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disparity in divorce rates in various occupations.^ Sometimes a person 
may be irritated by a hated vocation. Thus the husband may project his 
dislike of a job on his family. Certain occupations, by their very nature, 
are more conducive than others to fragility of the marriage tie. It is well 
known, for example, that divorce rates are high among actors and traveling 
men. 

The theatrical world subjects men and women of the stage to the con- 
tinual emotional stimulation of glamorously attractive persons. This is, in 
itself, important in breaking down family ties, but there are additional 
factors. Actors live continually in an unreal world, in which normal values 
are hard to achieve on any objective basis. Furthermore, they live a public 
existence, with their every move watched closely by the press and the 
fawning public. A misunderstanding becomes a rift, partially because it is 
so interpreted by the news-hungry reporter. 

There are further explanations for the higher rates among certain 
occupational groups. Both the actor and the traveling man lead a highly 
mobile life and are removed from the primary group controls. The traveling 
man has a less glamorous existence. His marriage hazard is a result of 
his absence from home and the temptation to extramarital excursions which 
his job entails. There must be other explanations for the high divorce rates 
of barbers, cigar operatives, and bartenders. 

Physicians have the highest divorce rate among the learned professions. 
Divorce rates run high not merely because the physician has numerous con- 
tacts with attractive women, but also because the physician’s wife is forced 
to lead a restricted social life. If she and her husband go to a dinner party 
or a concert, he may receive an emergency call in the midst of it. If they 
are hosts to their own friends, there is no certainty that he can enjoy any 
normal role toward his guests. A physician’s wife can contribute much to 
her husband’s success by a little self-abnegation and a willingness to sacri- 
fice her social life. But it is easy to feel neglected and to conjure up non- 
existent love interests on the part of her hard-working husband. And, 
occasionally, the physician justifies her suspicions and takes solace in his 
“understanding” friend. 

If a young woman wants to be relatively certain she is marrying for 
keeps, she should marry a farmer or a preacher. They are the two best 
risks in marriage. Farmers virtually have to have a wife to run a farm 
successfully, and their wives are practically bound to be helpmates. 
Frequently, the farmer’s wife owns the farm or they live on her father’s 
farm; and economic considerations, as well as affection, are conducive to 
the farmer’s good behavior. Farmers also have few opportunities to meet 
women more attractive than their wives. 

Clergymen probably meet more foolish and attractive women than any 
other occupational group. Yet the occasional erring man of the cloth 
furnishes a newspaper headline, chiefly because he is so unusual. Religious 

^ Marriage and Divorce, i 86 y-igo 6 (Washington, D. C.: Bulletin 96 of the Twelfth Census 
of the United States, 1909)1 p> 46* 
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belief and the moral leadership entrusted to the minister are important 
factors in controlling his behavior. Divorce is low among the clergy of 
virtually all denominations. It is forbidden among the Episcopal clergy. 

Mechanics and laborers also rank in the lowest quartile so far as divorce 
rates are concerned; but this fact needs some explanation. At the time this 
study was made, mechanics were not as well paid as they are today. 
Divorces cost money, as we have pointed out elsewhere, and the low divorce 
rate among both mechanics and laborers is probably to be explained by the 
lawyer’s fees. Desertions, which have often been called the “poor man’s 
divorce,” are highest among the lowest income group. In our capitalist 
society, divorce is a partial index to income level. Any attempt to ascribe 
the rate to occupational factors alone would be unwarranted. 

Whatever the occupation may be, opportunity for familiarity with other 
persons provides part of the stimulus to dissatisfaction with the spouse. 
Certainly, desire for release from marriage generally implies some com- 
parison with a more desirable status. 


War and the Divorce Rate 

Divorces in wartime are much the same as peacetime divorces. Divorce 
in wartime is merely speeded up both because of the impact of socially 
disorganizing influences on existing marriages and because war itself is 
a stimulation to an increase in the types of marriages which are doomed to 
fail at the outset. In addition^ wartime prosperity speeds up the rate of 
divorce.® 

In an effort to secure all out production, wages are always advanced 
rapidly in wartime. This is especially true of wages for the women who 
invade the ranks of workers. Because women war-workers have adequate 
means to pay the necessary legal costs of a divorce, many seek release from 
an unhappy marriage. Such women often would be reluctant to ask for a 
divorce in peacetime, for the expense entailed would mean a definite cut 
in the family budget. William Fielding Ogburn thinks this increase in 
prosperity is the major factor in wartime divorces.® 

There are other reasons, however. War is socially disorganizing on many 
counts. Women arc quite generally earning money, and they arc often 
separated from their families. Husbands go to distant cities to work in war 
plwts, to undertake scientific research, or to work in a governmental agency, 
^turc men and women arc often separated for the first time in their 
married life. Sometimes they are surprised to find out how much they enjoy 
separations. Frequently these shifts in work and residence result in new 
attractions and love interests. Every personnel director in America has 
known instances of the woman war-workef who became involved with a 
fellow war-worker while her husband was overseas. 

B Mabel A. Elliott, *The Rising Tide of Divorce,” National Parent-Teacher, 38 (Sept, 1943), 
pp. 7-9. 

9 William Fielding Ogburn, “Marriages, Births and Divorces in the American Family in 
World War ll,” The Anndt, 229 (Sept, 1943), pp. ‘27-28. 
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The housing shortage during the war undoubtedly created many ten- 
sions. Families crowded into trailers must have experienced new irritations, 
occasioned by the lack of privacy, lack of space, lack of room to work, to 
read, or to put anything. Sometimes the housing shortage meant a long 
separation of husband and wife. The wife got a job in which she became 
so much involved that interest in her marriage b^an to wane. The bread- 
and-butter aspects of marriage were, for the time being at least, of no im- 
portance. 

Consider the case of Evelyn Straight. Evelyn’s husband was a scientist, who 
undertook some important research on the famous Manhattan Project. His 
job involved traveling from one scientific laboratory to another and, in con- 
sequence, he was seldom home. When he came home, he could not discuss 
what he was doing. Frequendy he held hurried, unintelligible telephone con- 
versations and then dashed out the door. 

Evelyn knew it was all important secret work, but even so, she became 
very bored. Their only child had just finished college and had gone to work 
in a distant city. Evelyn decided to get a job. She mentioned the fact to a 
friend and was told that there was an excellent opportunity for a woman 
with her background in a city some three hundred miles away. 

Evelyn had been a dress designer before her marriage and there was an 
opening as head designer with a well-known firm. She accepted. When her 
husband came home on his next trip, she was not there. He spent a miserable 
five days. At the end of this time he became furious and called her by long 
distance telephone. She insisted that she had promised to finish certain de- 
signs and could not possibly return home. 

Mr. Straight felt his whole position was outraged. There wasn’t even a 
maid to cook his meals at home. His laundry was a problem; he tried to 
wash out his socks and handkerchiefs himself, but they looked like a pathetic 
mess. 

He called his wife again and told her he was going out to the West Coast 
and that he would expect her back at the end of ten days when he returned, 
for his vacation would start then. When he returned, Evelyn was not there, 
but she came home thirty-six hours later in none too cheerful a mood herself. 
They had planned to spend the vacation on Prince Edward Island with the 
Grays, who were friends of long standing. The Grays soon realized the ten- 
sions between the Straights. Mr. Straight could see no sense in his wife’s 
“perverse** interest in her job. She thought him wholly unreasonable. Both 
made acrimonious remarks. One thing led to another and, finally, there was 
suit for divorce. A marriage which would have undoubtedly endured the 
peacetime stresses of academic life, folded up on the shoals of the war on the 
home front. 

On the surface it would seem that the Straights should have been able 
to solve their marriage problems. Here were two mature, well educated, 
intelligent people. Actually both were working under terrific strains. 
Professor Straight’s long absences from home created resentment. His 
mysterious behavior wi& reference to his secret research project created 
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suspicions his wife could not overcome. Driven by patriotic and personal 
anxieties each was irritated by the other’s conduct. Yet the conduct of each 
was in a special sense a direct outgrowth of wartime conditions. 

A survey made of marital status of the civilian population in the United 
States in February, 1946, showed some striking facts with reference to hus- 
bands and wives who were away from home (Table 13). This survey was 
made on a sampling basis of 25,000 households in 68 areas in 42 states and 
the District of Columbia. From these figures estimates were compiled for the 
marital status of the total population over 14 years. They indicate that 650,000 
wives were living away from their husbands in February, 1946, and that 
1,150,000 men not in the armed forces were living away from their wives. 

TABLE 13 

Marital Status of Persons 14 Years Old and Over, by Sex, for the United 
States: Estimated Civilian Population not in Institutions, February, 1946 
AND 1944, Total Population, April, 1940 


Marital Status and Sex 

1940 

1944 

1946 

Total Male 

50»553,748 

41,260,000 

47,290,000 

Single 

I7»593.379 

9,320,000 

12,520,000 

Married 

30»i92.334 

29,690,000 

32,070,000 

Wife present 

28,657,820 

— 

31,420,000 

Wife absent 

1,534*514 

— 

650,000 

Widowed and divorced 

2,768,035 

2,250,000 

2,700,000 

Total Female 

50,549,176 

52,300,000 

53,520,000 

Single 

13,935,866 

12,630,000 

12,310,000 

Married 

30,090,488 

32,850,000 

33,810,000 

Husband present 

28,516,937 

28,630,000 

31,420,000 

Husband absent 

1,573,551 

4,220,000 

2,390,000 

In armed forces 

— 

2,760,000 

1,240,000 

Other 

— 

1 ,460,000 

1,150,000 

Widowed and divorced 

6,522,822 

6,820,000 

7,400,000 


All told, 1,800,000 husbands and wives were living apart. For the years 1940 
and 1944 the proportion was even higher. Unquestionably some of these 
couples were living apart because they preferred to do so and, in any case, 
marital tics must have been weakened by such absences.'^ Personal behavior 
is always relaxed in wartime, partially as a release from the tensions of war. 
When victory came things were not improved, for just as in the first World 
War normal conditions were not restored simultaneously with the cessation 
of hostilities. There was a moral letdown. Men in uniform became restless. 
They had won the war, but they could not go home. 

At home women were often bitter and jealous. Sometimes they too 
cheated in the marriage game. Sex impulses, we must remember, are not 
limited by marriage vows. Thus it often happened that it was the soldier 

Bureau of the Census, Population Series, P-5, No. 10, Washington, D. C., October 14, 
1946, p. 3. 

For more dettul see Bossard's account of war-induced family disorganization in chap. 24, 
pp. 716-730. 
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who kept the faith, only to return home to a philandering wife. Many a dis- 
illusioned husband accused his wife of adultery. 

Yes, war exacts a heavy toll in disorganized families. J. P. Marquand’s 
story of the young Navy oflScer and his reactions at the news of his wife’s 
infidelity was poignant, chiefly because the man seemed to be so much re- 
lieved at the escape which her infidelity allowed him. Even the opportunity 
to file suit for divorce may seem salutary when a man of character might 
otherwise feel the necessity for holding true to marriage vows. 

Many wartime marriages were born to die and indeed might never have 
been contracted in peacetime. In the emotional excitement of war, young 
people seem to grasp at temporary security with no consideration of the un- 
certain years ahead. 

Elspeth Harding was such a war bride. She was nineteen and a junior in 
a midwestern university when she married Jack Harding, a young lieutenant 
in the Army Air Corps. He was twenty and had lied about his age to secure 
the license. It had all happened very quickly. Elspeth King had been at the 
dance at the USO as a junior hostess. He thought he had never seen anyone 
half as lovely. He said, “Where have you been all my life?” and it sounded 
like an original question to Elspeth. 

The next week they met again and Jack told her he had shipping orders • 
and he would probably never see her again. 

“Oh, no,” she said softly. But Jack knew the statistics. The chances were 
against his coming back. The German pilot fighters were ace airmen. Both 
were touched more by the thought of annihilation than by any real attraction 
of kindred souls. But it all happened. They were married without veil, orange 
blossoms, or wedding march. As Elspeth ruefully recounted, “I did have a 
corsage. We spent three days on an Ozark honeymoon and then we parted, 
as we had met, strangers, afraid of life ahead.” 

“It was wicked,” she went on, “but I virtually prayed he would meet a 
hero’s death. Then I should have received his Distinguished Service Medal. 

It would have been romantic. What I could not face was Jack’s return. I did 
not even know his family, I knew no more of his goals or ambitions. He was 
only a handsome face with pleading eyes.” 

For Jack, piloting a bomber through flack-filled skies, the marriage was 
a different thing. As he aimed his ship toward the target, he could close his 
eyes and see Elspeth. She was his vision of loveliness, his escape from the 
mockery of war. He fulfilled his missions. He was cited for bravery. Yes, he 
received a medal and then he flew back to the West Coast, where Elspeth 
had gone when she finished college. 

Elspeth seemed in a daze. She did not talk. She even cried when Jack 
asked her what was the matter. “Was there someone else?” 

“No, of course not,” she replied. Jack was stunned. “You did not write 
to me, except for three letters,” Elspeth said weakly. 

“How could I?” exclaimed Jack. “One can’t write love letters after ex- 
peditions into shellfire.” 
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The case had been duplicated many times. Two young people mistook 
sympathy and need for sympathy for some deeper and more abiding affec- 
tion. Bo^ were intelligent enough to recognize that it was a mistaiie and 
took the legal steps for divorce. 

Divorce in wartime is like peacetime divorce, only more so! All the fac- 
tors which make for marital difficulties are accentuated. The pressures to re- 
main married, called social controls, warrant further attention. They were 
breaking down for World War II, as we shall see. 

Divorce and the Status of Women 

V. F. Calverton has asserted th^t the new freedom for women has been 
mainly responsible for divorce. In a sense this is true, but there is still the well 
known if unverifiable fact that a large percentage of divorces are demanded 
by husbands even though the husks of chivalry are preserved by allowing the 
wife to press the suit in such instances. Even so, the political enfranchisement 
of women has increased the wife’s demand for equality before the law in the 
marriage relation itself. The recognition of women as legal persons has low- 
ered their willingness to submit to difficult situations. Concomitantly, the 
greater social freedom of women has more or less inevitably led to a greater 
degree of sexual laxity, a freedom which strikes at the heart of family stabil- 
ity. Yet for all the vaunted liberalism of the modern generation, any failure 
to abide by traditional notions of morality entails great risks for all women, 
married and unmarried alike.^^ Men still *‘do not marry their mistresses,” nor 
are they willing to accept promiscuity on the part of their wives. 

Strictly speaking, one cannot say that divorce has been increased by the 
freedom symbolized by higher education for women, since divorce has been 
relatively negligible among women college graduates. Nevertheless, it has 
been the college woman who has been most articulate in her demand for rea- 
sonable and humane divorce laws, and indirectly the increase in women’s 
rights has been a factor in the increasing divorce rate. It may well be true that 
women actually want divorces more often than do their husbands. For, as 
Pearl Buck has pointed out so emphatically, a woman is not equal in status 
to her husband. Modern marriage imposes frustrations on women, and the 
whole traditional patterning of marriage opposes her fulfillment as an indi- 
vidual, however much it may permit her fulfillment on a biological basis. No 
home, despite its variety of activities and responsibilities, offers sufficient 
scope for the trained energies of an intelligent, educated woman.^^ 

Decline in Religious Sanctions 

Increase in divorce, however, cannot be- direedy or exclusively attributed 
to the emancipation of women. The increased divorce rate is also a barometer 
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of declining social controls and notably of the decline of religious authority 
over the state of matrimony. In both the Protestant Reformation and the 
Puritan Revolt there was a rejection of the Roman Catholic and the Anglican 
doctrine of divorce. Protestant churches, it is true, have continued to em- 
phasize the need for stable and decent family relations, and most of them 
accept a quasi-sacramcntal doctrine of marriage. Yet the rejection of the be- 
lief in marriage as a true sacrament led to an interpretation of marriage as 
a contractual relationship. This in turn led to the inevitable conclusion that 
if one person failed to live up to his part of the contract, the innocent party 
or spouse might also be relieved of any further responsibility. There can be 
no doubt that the great increase in divorce in recent years registers the de- 
cline of rigid religious controls. So long as men and women regard divorce 
as a deadly sin and remarriage as unthinkable they will suffer gross indigni- 
ties before running the risk of excommunication or eternal punishment. 
When men and women reject such ideas as medieval or as untenable, divorce 
is much more an index of social change than it is an index of increase in mar- 
riage tensions. 

For the majority of Roman Catholics there can be no serious questioning, 
among either the clergy or laity, of the Church’s rigid divorce canon. At the 
same time, the more liberal element of the Protestant Episcopal (Anglican) 
Church has made several attempts to revise the rulings on divorce and di- 
vorced persons within its communion. Because the conservative group has 
outnumbered the liberal, no effective change has been made until recently. 
The canon proposed at the general convention of that Church held in Kansas 
City in October, 1940, provided that while the clergy could not remarry a di- 
vorced person with a living former spouse, persons whose former marriages 
had been dissolved might, in case of remarriage, seek a blessing for their 
union, if the spiritual welfare of the parties and the good of the church and 
society seemed to be served thereby.^* The clergy were not ordinarily allowed 
to marry such persons but merely offered prayers for their divine blessing, 
which seemed incongruous to many thoughtful church members. 

Despite many demands for a more liberal attitude no further alterations 
in the canon were made until September, 1946, when the triennial conven- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal Church was held in Philadelphia. This new 
canon permits remarriage of communicants in case of divorce or annulment 
if evidence is presented through the bishop which shows that certain “im- 
pediments” to matrimony existed before the earlier marriage was performed. 
The impediments accepted are (i) marriage between certain categories of 
blood rations, (2) mistaken identity, (3) mental deficiency, (4) insanity, 
(5) failure of cither party to achieve puberty, (6) impotence, (7) sexual per- 
version, (8) venereal disease, (9) bigamy, and (10) “such defects of person- 
ality as to make free consent impossible.” The bishop in his diocese has final 
decision with reference to the admissibility of remarriage in each case. In 
other words, the Episcopal Church is making what have generally been ac- 
knowledged as impediments to marriage in me first place, suitable grounds 
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for its dissolution.^" What the Episcopalians may have failed to recognize is 
that alleged and real reasons are seldom the same, as we shall discuss later. 

While the Roman Catholic Church has adhered tenaciously to its belief 
in the inviolability of marriage vows, it has not been too successful in main- 
taining the canon in case of mixed marriages. Of course, mixed Protestant- 
Roman Catholic marriages are technically forbidden by the church but in 
ordinary instances are allowed by dispensation of rules if the non-Catholic 
signs an Antenuptial Agreement.^" In this each party indicates his or her 
willingness to be married by the church and to bring up any children in the 
Catholic faith. 

Despite these precautionary measures and the stress on the sacramental 
character of marriage, such mixed marriages have a far higher rate of failure 
than in cases where both parties are members of the same church, whether 
they be Protestants or Catholics. Howard Bell’s study of 12,000 young people 
shows that 15.2 per cent of the homes were broken in case of mixed mar- 
riages. In contrast only 6.8 per cent of the Protestant homes were broken and 
slightly fewer, 64 per cent, of the Roman Catholic homes were broken.^ ^ 
Thus the pattern of divorce has crept into Roman Catholic as well as Protes- 
tant families, in spite of earnest attempts to prevent it. 

Decline in the effectiveness of nonreligious social controls is also apparent 
in divorce rates. The stabilizing influence of the larger kith and kin groups 
has gone with the passing generation. Today families are so scattered that a 
high degree of family solidarity is a rarity. The Smiths and the Browns no 
longer may be thought of as families “with a solid front.” The mobile char- 
acter of our economic and social life means that members of the larger fam- 
ilies are sometimes as strange to each other as foreigners. Young people “live 
their own lives” a thousand miles from their parents. They no longer feel 
much concern about how father and mother would react to a divorce. Young 
people might be more stable if they could discuss their marriage problems 
with an older relative; mobility lessens the interference of in-laws in modern 
marriage, but it also removes a safety valve. One cannot let off steam so well 
to strangers, and if Mary cannot go home to mother for a bit of consolation 
when John hurts her feelings, she may walk out for good. If mother can 
point out that “dear old dad” has not always been so easy to live with, things 
may not seem so bad after all. And on the other hand, if John’s father can 
talk with him he may come to realize that “all women are difficult at times,” 
and he may not resent Mary’s outbursts of temper so much. 

Urban life has meant that community controls in family life have also de- 
clined. Community controls in matters of marriage tend to be most rigid in 
sacred societies, to which our closest present-day approximations are small 
towns and rural neighborhoods where there is great homogeneity in cultural 
background, religious beliefs, and social and economic classes. Where the 
population in a given community belongs to one religious sect, the church 
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and the community are one for all practical purposes. This is true whether* 
we are considering a Roman Catholic settlement or a Dunkard or Church of 
the Brethren community. Where there arc a great many widely varying reli- 
gious controls and religious affiliations representing every type of sectarian- 
ism, the divorce rate tends to rise markedly. Lack of consensus in the basic 
definitions of the purpose and function of the family must inevitably be dis- 
ruptive of stable family life. The consequences are extreme secularization, 
with its demoralized, marginal, and decadent personality products. 


Mobility and Materialism 

We have mentioned the effect of mobility in reference to primary-group 
controls in realms of marriage. Mobility as a significant aspect of modern 
life has other profound repercussions upon the life organization of every in- 
dividual and hence inevitably registers itself in the shared existence which 
we call family life. As has often been remarked since Becker coined the term 
“mental mobility,” mobility is not merely a spatial matter.^® Life for sizable 
numbers of college students, skilled laborers, professional people, business 
executives, marginal workers, and dispossessed persons has taken on a mobile 
character. Residence in one section of the country is succeeded by life under 
markedly varying conditions in another part of the country. Often there is a 
shift from country to city, from small town to metropolis. This shift from 
one location to another involves a series of adjustments to new points of view 
and new experiences as well, even in peace times. Often the conservative be- 
comes liberal, the liberal becomes Bohemian. The exposure to so many new 
situations invites tolerance but it also results in a decline in the rigidity of 
old values, including that of a permanent monogamy. Thus mental mobility 
is a concomitant of physical mobility. 

Quite aside from all the other disruptive impacts of war on the family, 
the unparalleled mobility of young men, marriageable and married alike, has 
inevitably affected the family. Young men from Keokuk and Kalamazoo, 
Shanghai and Stalingrad, have traveled to the four corners of the globe. In 
every hamlet young men from high schools, stores, farms, and offices became 
virtually a displaced generation, far from home, friends, and familiar con- 
trols. Faced with new attractions, not to mention ever-present dangers, these 
young men reached out for whatever sympathy they might secure from 
young women from strange, or at least different, cultural backgrounds. Many 
were genuinely attracted by these young women, with little recognition of 
the importance of cultural values in building stable family organization. 
Some of these marriages will endure but many of them will end as sadly, if 
not as tragically, as that of the European bride who shot her American hus- 
band when he deserted and tried to divorce her on his return home. 

For those who stayed at home, mental mobility was furthered by the far- 
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* flung increases in mental contacts provided by the press and in particular by 
the radio. The so-called ‘‘soap dramas” gave many women something to 
think about, for there usually was a family tension or a divorce to heighten 
the interest. “Good-Will Hour” solutions to family tensions have raised new 
questions. “Should I too seek a release from my marriage?” has been a ques- 
tion which many a listener has undoubtedly asked himself. Consciousness of 
the tensions which perplex modern husbands and wives has probably in- 
creased. This must have resulted in greater self-diagnosis and increased the 
visits to lawyers and the divorce courts. 

But ours is not only a generation of speed and mobility; our is also a gen- 
eration which worships at the shrine of materialism. Never before in man’s 
history has the gratification of material wants and the multiplication of those 
wants taken so significant a place in the average person’s manner of living. 
Undoubtedly this has contributed to the physical well-being of our genera- 
tion. At the same time it has created an emphasis on material values above 
matters of spiritual or ethical import. This fact is evidenced in every aspect 
of community, national, and international existence. So far as families are 
concerned, materialism has set standards of consumption above standards of 
family security. Women have sought work outside the home to increase the 
family income, often at the risk of endangering the fabric of the family itself. 
Women have sued for divorce because their husbands could not support 
them in their accustomed fashion. One cannot live on love alone, but a major 
emphasis on economics may drive out love. In giving advice to a younger 
woman, many an older matron has reasoned, “Do not marry if you cannot 
improve your status.” Lack of material things does not always lead to 
estrangement but emphasis on materialism distorts the affectional Unction of 
the family which is its basic contribution to human welfare and happiness. 
Wherever there is dissatisfaction, for whatever reason, emotional relation- 
ships tend to be strained. 


Divorces and the Divorced 

Divorce, most sociologists would agree, is part of the American way of 
life. In our country permanent monogamy constitutes the most desirable 
form of marriage relation; but for those, especially urban residents, who can 
no longer find any durable satisfaction in marriage and for whom a con- 
tinued relation offers only frustration, hypocrisy, and deterioration of both 
personalities, divorce has become a respectable solution. Whereas divorce 
was formerly looked at askance by the solid members of society, very little 
stigma is attached to divorce or the divorced persons today outside the most 
conservative religious groups. In some communities, notably Hollywood, 
divorce has become virtually “normal.” One of the usual questions when a 
movie star marries is, “How long will it last?” 

Nevertheless, even for movie stars a divorce is usually a trying and bitter 
experience. It is the final revelation of broken faith, an open adinission of a 
marriage which failed. And often enough it is the prelude to other social dis- 
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asters. For there must be adjustments after divorce. Habits of living must be 
altered. Children must be cared for while they suffer the deprivation of one 
parent’s love and attention. The economics of divorce is seldom satisfactory. 
Alimonies are hard to collect. Two Emilies are difficult to support. Rates of 
suicide, insanity, crime, and delinquency, and other evidences of personal 
disorganization are all high in families torn asunder by divorce. Divorce is 
thus not so much a final solution to a bad marriage as it is an earmark of one. 
Of course divorce is by no means disorganizing to all who secure final papers; 
like everything else, its disruptive character depends on the capacity of the 
given personality to meet crisis situations effectively. But for a sizable share 
of ex-husbands and ex-wives, it is a thoroughly disillusioning experience. 

Are there any distinguishing characteristics among those who secure 
divorces? From personal observation most of us recognize that the divorced, 
like those who solve their marriage problems otherwise, represent a cross 
section of human society. Basically, divorces grow out of problems of sex 
and emotional adjustment, both of which arc no respecters of class or creed. 
A divorcee, Mrs. Harding, for example, became the first lady of the land. 
An Episcopalian minister was sued for divorce by his wife, who refused to 
give up her Baptist affiliations. A well-known authority on the family asked 
his wife to divorce him so that he might marry his secretary. A Negro maid 
who resented her husband’s spending his hard-earned cash for alcohol 
brought suk against him. A world-famed professor told his students, “We 
can adjust to any situation if we make up our minds to do so,” but made up 
his own mind not to adjust to the tyranny of his wife’s jealousy. A refined 
young woman who loved her husband dearly saw him carried away by the 
devotion of his nurse during a serious illness. A doctor found one of his pa- 
tients more attractive than his grubby wife who had worked so hard to help 
her husband through his expensive years in the medical school. A banker’s 
wife sought release from her marriage when she discovered her husband’s 
“love nest.” An Italian woman discovered that American women did not 
need to submit to periodic beatings; imbued with the fervor of her new 
rights, she asked release from what had become an intolerable marriage. 

As great as the social differences found among divorced people is the 
range of personality characteristics, but there are no very extensive studies 
of the ways in which the characteristics of divorced persons are distributed 
throughout this range. We can name, however, a few rather impersonal dif- 
ferences which seem to be socially significant. 

Significant Facts about American Divorce 

Most divorces take place within the first few years of marriage. In fact, 
the greatest period of risk is the first five years of marriage, according to Al- 
fred Cahen.^® After this the risk diminishes sharply until the twelfth year. 
Approximately two thirds of the divorces occur in the first ten years. Of 
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course, as newspaper items bear witness, marriages are occasionally dissolved 
after husband and wife have passed their threescore years and ten. There are 
always instances of older men who wish to take a younger and more attrac- 
tive wife when they have passed middle age. Nevertheless the vast majority of 
marriages which last ten or more years are seldom dissolved in the divorce 
court. Love may not always have remained but the force of habit and mutual 
dependency makes life without the other unthinkable. 

Age at marriage seems to bear some relation to the difficulties encoun- 
tered. We have no figures relating to the ages of all persons granted divorce, 
but several studies shed light on the subject. Hart and Shields discovered that 
marriages in which the bride was under twenty-one and the man several 
years her senior seemed to entail greatest risks.^® Burgess and Cottrell found 
that marriages in which the bride was under twenty-two and the groom over 
thirty-one showed the greatest number of maladjustments.*^ A study by 
Marshall and May based on divorced persons in Ohio showed 54.5 per cent 
of 8773 litigants to have been minors at time of marriage. Moderately early 
marriages, on the other hand, they concluded to be less hazardous than those 
contracted very early or very late. Differences between the ages of husband 
and wife have generally been assumed to be a source of friction. In the Ohio 
study, however, in 61 per cent of the cases the difference was only four years 
or less. Where husbands and wives were the same age the marriages lasted 
longest. When the husband was older than his wife the risk A^as slightly 
higher. When the wife was the elder the hazard was greatest of all.** We 
have no control data for the general population, however, and hence can 
draw no completely satisfactory conclusions. Differences in age may not be 
important where compatibility exists.' 

Women are the plaintiffs in approximately three fourths of the divorce 
suits. In 1932, to be exact, women received 73.5 per cent of the divorces 
granted. In 1939, data for twelve states shows women received approximately 
the same number, or 72.1 per cent.*® Even where husbands demand a divorce, 
they usually wish to appear gallant and are reluctant to start the proceedings. 
However unseemly a man’s conduct may be, he apparently prefers to do the 
conventionally chivalrous thing and let his wife press suit. When the wife’s 
conduct has been of a scandalous type, the husband is less concerned about 
appearances. In nearly all other instances few men wish their wives to suffer 
from the stigma of being a defendant in a divorce trial. There are of course 
further explanations of the fact that women are the plaintiffs in the majority 
of cases. Fathers seldom want a divorce, because it usually means separation 
from their children. Unless a man is interested in remarriage, divorce pre- 
sages a lonely existence. Men seem to be less nourished on romance and tend 
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to take a more realistic view of the advantages which even a dull marriage may 
entail. 

In 1931, childless couples were granted 62.2 per cent of the divorces. Fur- 
thermore, 70 per cent of all childless couples arc estimated to dissolve their 
marriages in divorce, whereas only 8 per cent of couples with children secure 
divorce.^* Most parents thus seem to take their responsibility toward their 
children seriously. Even so, many children suffer from homes broken by 
divorce. 

Despite the Hollywood pattern the Mountain States, not the Pacific Coast, 
lead in the number of divorces granted in proportion to married population. 
The easy divorce laws of Nevada and Idaho probably account for part of the 
difference, since migratory divorce is encouraged in those states. Nevertheless 
the sectional differences must be explained by differences in social attitudes 
rather than in the mere laws themselves. Table 14 shows that the rates increase 

TABLE 14 

American Divorce Rates by Regions 

Divorce Rate per 10,000 

Region Martied Persons 


Middle Atlantic 

14 

New England 

24 

South Atlantic 

24 

East North Central 

50 

Pacific 

60 

Mountain 

70 


markedly as we go from east to west. Perhaps the best explanation is that 
divorce for women is easiest where marriage opportunities for men are low- 
est. Men tend to be chivalrous where women are scarce."® 

Divorce Provisions in Other Countries 

Legal provisions for divorce in any group are directly related to other as- 
pects of the society. In modern Western civilization, attitudes toward divorce 
vary with religious affiliation and social conservatism. Hence we may well ex- 
pect to find legal provisions for divorce to be a barometer of dominant social 
opinion. In Europe there is wide variance in the laws because there have been 
so many cultural differences in the shape of religious controls and in the 
social, political, and economic enfranchisement of women. 

The Scandinavian countries have been completely Protestant in religious 
tradition and dominantly liberal in their economic and social philosophy. It 
is not surprising, therefore, to find divorce by mutual consent a basic provi- 
sion of their divorce code. In case both parties desire a divorce, they are 
required to present their case either to their pastor or to a designated govern- 
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mental official, who tries to work out a reconciliation. If this is not possible, 
a legal separation is granted. In Sweden the waiting period is one year; in 
Denmark, a year and a half; in Norway, three years. Other reasons for di- 
vorce are also allowed, including adultery, six years’ absence without word, 
insanity for a period of three years, threat to life, life imprisonment, neglect 
of domestic duties, and exposure to venereal disease.^^ In addition there are 
also provisions for divorce by royal prerogative in case of sentence for grave 
crime or on evidence of violence, insobriety, or prodigality. 

Italy, whose population is more than 98 per cent Roman Catholic, has no 
provision for absolute divorce. For the Roman Catholic, absolute divorce is 
unthinkable because divorce is not recognized by the church. Legal separa- 
tions are authorized when marriages are unendurable, but even in case of 
adultery no remarriage is possible. No one supposes that such rigid restric- 
tions are wholly successful in promoting marital fidelity. Indeed, it is a well- 
known fact that there are many illicit unions in Italy and much marital 
infidelity. 

In the United Kingdom previous to 1857, absolute divorce was reserved 
for the upper classes and it could be granted only by Act of parliament. In 
that year a Divorce Act was passed which allowed men to obtain divorce 
from their wives on grounds of adultery. Wives, however, could not divest 
themselves of guilty husbands unless such husbands were also guilty of 
cruelty. Apparently there was no thought that the fact of unfaithfulness on 
the part of the husband might also be considered cruelty. These regulations 
were in force until 1923, when the law was revised, making it no longer nec- 
essary for a woman to produce evidence of cruelty in case of an erring hus- 
band. The law was repealed in 1924 but re-enacted in 1925. 

When divorce is allowed only for adultery, many other problems arise. 
Respectable and decent people who have made a mistaken choice in marriage 
are not allowed to escape the bonds of matrimony save as they perjure them- 
selves and procure fal^ witness. In any case, such divorces are scandalous 
affairs, and even where infidelity has occurred most people prefer not to air 
their dirty linen in public. They are, in the words of A. P. Herbert, caught in 
"holy deadlock.” The dramatic events leading up to the divorce of Wallis 
Simpson and her marriage to the former King Edward VIII convinced many 
people that the rigid British divorce law must be altered. 

During the short-lived Spanish Republic the traditional Catholic ban on 
divorce was replaced by more liberal provisions. With the defeat of the Loy- 
alists the Fascist government re-established the canon law. Absolute divorce 
is no longer granted but legal separations may take place according to the 
special regulations of the Roman CathoUc Church.^^ 

During the Vichy regime in France there was marked tightening of di- 
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vorce procedures. By the law of April 2, I94i> which was designed to 
strengtiien the birth rate, no one was showed to apply for a divorce for three 
years. In certain cases, separations were allowed, wiA the proviso that divorce 
would be automatic after three years had elapsed. 

When France was freed from Nazi occupation, divorce procedures were 
restored to the prewar status. The judge can now request Aat parties who 
apply for a divorce wait for a maximum period of one year. At the time 
such a request is made, a legal separation is granted. If the parties are not 
reconciled within the year, the divorce is then granted.®® 

Although many conservatives have bemoaned “liberal” provisions for di- 
vorce in France, the rate has actually never been alarming. In the years be- 
fore World War II divorces totaled about 20,000 annually. The French rate 
per 1000 population was less than one third that of the United States in 1935. 
For although the intellectual Frenchman may disown religious affiliations 
and religious ideals, France is essentially Ca^olic in its background and 
traditions. As one Frenchman would have it, “A French atheist is a Catholic 
atheist.” The tradition in France is thus strongly opposed to divorce. The eco- 
nomic status of women outside the family is difficult, and respectable French- 
women are inclined to accept the necessity for overlooking what their hus- 
bands consider mere peccadilloes, however painful these infidelities may be. 
Many American sociologists err in thinking that the average Frenchwoman 
does not mind her husband’s having a mistress or two. As a matter of fact, 
she is usually deeply hurt by such unfaithfulness, but her social and economic 
status has made her more or less powerless to object.®^ 

In Germany, with the enactment of the Nazi laws of 1935 and their sub- 
sequent alterations, marriages between Jews and Aryans were forbidden un- 
der the Niirnberg interracial laws “protecting German blood and honor.” 
Marriages between Jews and Gentiles were declared invalid. Although 
couples had sometimes been married as much as fifteen years or longer, Nazi 
courts accepted complaint of mistaken identity as a ground of annulment 
but with the proviso that all children be considered legitimate. Both divorces 
and annulments were a product of the Nazi philosophy permeating the in- 
terpretation of the law rather than the provision of the code itself. 

By Law No. i, issued by the Control Council for Germany, September 20, 
1945, all laws of a political or discriminatory nature upon which the Nazi 
regime rested, and all laws, ordinances, and decrees explanatory thereto were 
repealed.®® The present divorce law of Germany is not, however, a re-enact- 
ment of the laws antecedent to the Nazi regime, but the Nazi divorce law ex- 
purgated of all discrimination and political provisions.®® Divorce is allowed 
on grounds of adultery, violation of marital obligations, insanity, and venereal 
disease (if the latter two grounds can be morally justified), and desertion 

French Civil Code, Article 246, 1946 Edition. 

The author is indebted to Marie Louise Bannelier for this interpretation of the French- 
woman’s attitude. 
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for three years. The right to divorce is thus based chiefly on the guilt of the 
partner, but such a right is abnegated if the injured partner has condoned 
the violation of marital responsibilities. The right to divorce on grounds of 
guilt is lost if the partner does not file suit within six months. 

Germans take the matter of establishing guilt seriously and the judgment 
expressly mentions that the defendant is guilty if a divorce is granted for 
such a reason. If the defendant also makes a countercharge of guilt and this 
is established, both parties are declared guilty. A former wife who is found 
guilty of a serious lapse in conduct following her divorce may be forbidden 
the right to retain her former husband’s surname. Property divisions under 
present divorce laws are in accordance with older provisions of the Burger-- 
Itches Gesetzbuch}^ 

The Soviet government by one stroke sought to abolish all ties between 
church and state. To this end the religious marriage ceremony was declared 
invalid and the civil marriage became the only legal one. Divorce was de- 
clared a purely personal matter; dissatisfied partners were allowed complete 
freedom in seeking release from marriage. Naturally, to be divorced, one 
must first have been married. 

When a young couple wished to marry, they had only to sign their names 
in the official marriage register and have their passports stamped with a state- 
ment to the effect they had been married; but a large number of people never 
bothered to have the state thus sanctify their union, and as late as 1935 at least 
50 per cent of the “marriages” were unregistered. Divorce procedure, how- 
ever, was as simple as marriage. One simply applied for it, signed the divorce 
register, paid three rubles, and had his passport stamped to indicate his di- 
vorce status. With such possibilities for freedom at hand, almost any marital 
disagreement afforded a reason for a trip to the Divorce Bureau. 

By 1920 divorce rates in Russia were the highest in the world. In 1935 
Soviet leaders became alarmed by the problem and during the summer of 
that year an official edict went out to the effect that petitions for divorce must 
state some reason for desiring it and that the officer at the Marriage Bureau 
was in duty bound to attempt to dissuade applicants. Both husband and wife 
were required to sign the divorce document and everyone was required to 
have his marriage or divorce entered in his passport. Alimony was required 
for the support of all minor children, and the alimony dodger was dealt with 
rigidly. Two years’ prison sentence might be exacted in such cases. Alimony 
was automatically deducted from the wages paid in Russian prisons.®® 

The provision for support of children has always been a check on Soviet 
divorce. The early Soviet marriage code required a man to contribute from 
25 to 35 per cent of his earnings for their care. On the other hand, women 
who have had no children have never been eligible for support unless unable 
to work. Today, if a woman has any physical disability acquired after mar- 
riage, she may be supported for a year. If she is not employed but is capable 

Official Gazette of the Control Council for Germany, Number 4 (Berlin, Feb. 28, 1946) 

(printed in parallel French, Russian, English, and German texts), Law 16 (Marriage Law), 
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of working, she may be supported for a period of six months. The “gold- 
digging” variety of divorce simply is not allowed to exist in Russia.®® 

Following the new restrictions a tremendous decline in divorce was re- 
ported. In Moscow, for example, there were approximately 9000 divorces in 
1937, in contrast to 16,000 in 1936.®^ For the central area in which Moscow 
and Leningrad are located the number decreased from 82,001 for the first 
four months of 1936 to 24,331 for the same period in 1937.®® 

Further changes in the Soviet law were made by a decree published by 
the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.SjR.. on July 28, 1944. Ac- 
cording to this decree, no obstacles were placed in the way of divorce if there 
were “good grounds,” but every attempt must be made to prevent unfounded 
divorces and to promote reconciliation between man and wife. 

The appeal for divorce is heard by the People’s Court. The appellant 
makes application for divorce, stating his motives. The defendant is then 
summoned and acquainted with the charges. Witnesses may be called. In 
any event, the court is charged with the task of attempting to reconcile the 
estranged pair. If no reconciliation is possible, the case comes up for trial by 
a higher court. 

Interestingly enough, there is no statement of specific grounds for divorce 
in the new Soviet law. ^ch case is considered on its merits and what may be 
allowed as sufficient grounds in one instance may be disallowed in another. 
This, in Soviet opinion, allows greater democracy in the particular decision 
than would be possible if divorce were granted only on specific grounds. 
Obviously, this allows for a measurable difference in the acceptance of alleged 
reasons for divorce. But, as everyone knows, it is tense relationships rather 
than the alleged reasons which are actually responsible for divorce. 

When a divorce is granted, appropriate entries are made in the passport 
of each party. The court determines the custody of children, whether one or 
both parents shall assume responsibility for their maintenance, and how the 
property shall be divided. 

The cost of a Soviet divorce has been greatly increased, and this, presum- 
ably, has some deterrent effect on the rate. Today an application fee of 100 
rubles is charged and when a divorce is granted, a further sum of from 500 
to 2000 rubles must be paid.®® 

There are still no provisions for absolute divorces in Chile, Colombia, and 
Paraguay, although these countries allow legal separation, and Chile in par- 
ticular is lenient with annulments. In Argentine and Brazil, restrictions arc 
even greater and legal separations arc seldom permitted. In Brazil, marriages 
may be annulled in case of mistaken identity or essential error as to the 
honor or good name of the other partner. Desquite, or legal separation, may 
be conceded in cases of adultery, attempted homicide, grave injury, or deser- 
tion for two years, or by mutual consent after two years of marriage. In no 
case, however, may those legally separated be remarried legally. The restric- 
Elliott and Merrill, op. cit. p. 737. 

New York Times, Jan. 9, i938f p. 40* * 
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tions against divorce do not mean that there is an absolutely rigid system. 
After one year of marriage, a man may live with another woman quite legally 
by signing a contract Imown as a casamento. This amounts to legal con- 
cubinage. Children of such a union are legitimate but have no right of in- 
heritance. 

Despite extreme opposition by the Catholic Church, fourteen South 
American countries now permit absolute divorce. Of these, Bolivia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Haiti, Mexico, Panama, Uruguay, and 
Venezuela had adopted such provisions before the war. In 1941, both Peru 
and Nicaragua adopted measures for securing complete divorce.^^ Many 
unhappily married persons from countries where no absolute divorce is 
obtainable seek divorce across the border. Such migratory divorces often 
present legal complications, just as they do in the United States, since 
many suits contesting such divorces have occurred and children of a mar- 
riage following such a divorce have been ruled illegitimate and denied 
inheritance rights. For example, many alienated persons from neighboring 
countries secure divorce in tJraguay, where divorce is surprisingly simple. 
All an Uruguayan wife needs to do to secure a divorce is to request one. 
No grounds need be stated. Such a divorce may be granted only after two 
years of marriage and a person may start a divorce action only once in 
each marriage. After application there is a waiting period of six months, 
during which time a reconciliation may be effected. If the wife still desires 
a divorce after six months, she is ordered to return in one year. If there is 
still no reconciliation, a final decree is granted. This law aims at preventing 
undue embarrassment and eliminates the necessity of securing witnesses. 
In Latin American countries it is considered especially distasteful to air 
one’s marital troubles in public or to ask one’s friends to present sordid 
testimony. 

Divorce by mutual consent is also permitted in Uruguay. In such a 
case both parties appear to file the suit. Six months later, they are asked to 
present themselves to the court if no reconciliation is established. A final 
decree is given in six months after that. Divorces are also granted in 
Uruguay by alleging the usual grievances of adultery, incompatibility, or 
desertion, but such divorces require eight months. No terms of residence 
are required. The complainant has merely to show he has a domicile, and 
foreigners have no difficulty in acquiring a domicile. 

In Mexico, divorce restrictions vary within the different provinces just 
as they vary in the United States. While Mexico professes a nominal ad- 
herence to the Catholic Church, the left wing political movements have 
done much to undermine its authority. Consequently Mexico, in common 
with most countries just emerging from a revolution, has witnessed a 
marked relaxation of the social controls, over divorce. In one state. Chi- 
huahua, the commercialization of divorce has proceeded along fantastic 
lines; dl told, seventeen grounds of divorce are allowed. There is no resi- 
dence requirement, and divorces have been obtainable by mail for the 

Datt obtained through the courtesy of L. S. Rowe, Director of the Pan American Union, 

Nov. I, 1946. 
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palt^ sum of sixty dollars. All this, however, is chiefly for the benefit of 
foreigners who wiA to secure an easy divorce. Mexican women were given 
a theoretical freedom with the Revolution. Absolute divorce is now legal, 
but the old cultural norms have not thus far been uprooted for the masses. 
The Roman Catholic tradition still holds, particularly for women, who 
form the bulk of the active church membership. Most daughters would be 
disowned by their parents if divorced. The adoption of legal divorce in 
Mexico is thus a far cry from its social acceptance.*^ For the Mexican 
peasants who live in rural villages, legal divorce is scarcely a matter of 
concern, for most of them have had no legal marriage anyway. The 
Indian men hesitate to enter a binding church marriage or legal contract, 
choosing instead to be united in marriage by the tribal rituals. 

After the revision of the British divorce laws in 1937, there was an 
unsuccessful attempt in the Canadian parliament to alter the Dominion 
divorce laws to conform with those of the mother country. A law so drawn 
passed the Canadian Senate in 1938 and was more or less expected to be 
adopted, but failed in the House of Representatives. As matters stand, the 
Dominion parliament still retains jurisdiction over divorce for the provinces 
of Quebec, Yukon, and the Northwest Territory. Parliament has authority 
to grant a divorce for any ground deemed sufficient in these • provinces, 
but in general adultery is the only cause recognized. The parliamentary 
fee, exclusive of legal fees, is $210; hence only the well-to-do can afford to 
seek release from marital ties.*^ In the other provinces, courts may grant 
decrees, but adultery is the generally recognized ground. 


Divorce Laws in the United States 

The United States has lagged behind European countries in making no 
provision for divorce by mutual consent. Technically, a “friendly divorce” 
is a criminal offense. Louis Harris says that collusion is generally regarded 
as several degrees worse than murder. In this land of the free, release from 
marriage bonds may be allowed only because one party has grounds against 
the other party, who is guilty of reprehensible conduct.*® In consequence, 
defendants in divorce trials are the willing victims of perjured testimony. 
Judges, however, are generally not disposed to question the testimony and 
consider perjury a lesser offense than the adultery or cruelty which might be 
encouraged by other legal requirements.** 

Because our several states and territories retain sovereignty in matters of 
marriage and divorce we have confusing disparity in the provisions allowed. 
Divorce statutes, as Vernier points out, are not a product of logic alone 

Verna Carelton Millan, Mexico Reborn (Boston: Houghton MifSin, 1939)* chap. 7, “Free- 
dom for Mexican Women.” 

*2 Martindale-Hubbell Law Directory, Part 3, “Digests of the Laws of the Dominion of Can- 
ada” (Summit, New Jersey, 1946)* 

« Louis Harris, Love, Marriage and Divorce in History and Law (Boston: Stratford, l 93 o)> 
p. 99; cited by Elliott and Merrill, op. cit., p. 723. 

^ Vernier, op, cit., vol. 2, p. 7. 
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tions against divorce do not mean that there is an absolutely rigid system. 
After one ycai* of marriage, a man may live with another woman quite legally 
by signing a contract Imown as a casamento. This amounts to legal con- 
cubinage. Children of such a union are legitimate but have no right of in- 
heritance. 

Despite extreme opposition by the Catholic Church, fourteen South 
American countries now permit absolute divorce. Of these, Bolivia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Haiti, Mexico, Panama, Uruguay, and 
Venezuela had adopted such provisions before the war. In 1941, both Peru 
and Nicaragua adopted measures for securing complete divorce.^® Many 
unhappily married persons from countries where no absolute divorce is 
obtainable seek divorce across the border. Such migratory divorces often 
present legal complications, just as they do in the United States, since 
many suits contesting such divorces have occurred and children of a mar- 
riage following such a divorce have been ruled illegitimate and denied 
inheritance rights. For example, many alienated persons from neighboring 
countries secure divorce in Uraguay, where divorce is surprisingly simple. 
All an Uruguayan vwfc needs to do to secure a divorce is to request one. 
No grounds need be stated. Such a divorce may be granted only after two 
years of marriage and a person may start a divorce action only once in 
each marriage. After application there is a waiting period of six months, 
during which time a reconciliation may be effected. If the wife still desires 
a divorce after six months, she is ordered to return in one year. If there is 
still no reconciliation, a final decree is granted. This law aims at preventing 
undue embarrassment and eliminates the necessity of securing witnesses. 
In Latin American countries it is considered especially distasteful to air 
one’s marital troubles in public or to ask one’s friends to present sordid 
testimony. 

Divorce by mutual consent is also permitted in Uruguay. In such a 
case both parties appear to file the suit. Six months later, they are asked to 
present themselves to the court if no reconciliation is established. A final 
decree is given in six months after that. Divorces arc also granted in 
Uruguay by alleging the usual grievances of adultery, incompatibility, or 
desertion, but such divorces require eight months. No terms of residence 
are required. The complainant has merely to show he has a domicile, and 
foreigners have no difficulty in acquiring a domicile. 

In Mexico, divorce restrictions vary within the different provinces just 
as they vary in the United States. While Mexico professes a nominal ad- 
herence to the Catholic Church, the left wing political movements have 
done much to undermine its authority. Consequently Mexico, in common 
with most countries just emerging from a revolution, has witnessed a 
marked relaxation of the social controls, over divorce. In one state. Chi- 
huahua, the commercialization of divorce has proceeded along fantastic 
lines; all told, seventeen grounds of divorce are allowed. There is no resi- 
dence reqmrement, and divorces have been obtainable by mail for the 
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paltry sum of sixty dollars. All this, however, is chiefly for the benefit of 
foreigners who wish to secure an easy divorce. Mexican women were given 
a theoretical freedom with the Revolution. Absolute divorce is now legal, 
but the old cultural norms have not thus far been uprooted for the masses. 
The Roman Catholic tradition still holds, particularly for women, who 
form the bulk of the active church membersWp. Most daughters would be 
disowned by their parents if divorced. The adoption of kgal divorce in 
Mexico is thus a far cry from its social acceptance.*^ For the Mexican 
peasants who live in rural villages, legal divorce is scarcely a matter of 
concern, for most of them have had no legal marriage anyway. The 
Indian men hesitate to enter a binding church marriage or legal contract, 
choosing instead to be united in marriage by the tribal rituals. 

After the revision of the British divorce laws in 1937, there was an 
unsuccessful attempt in the Canadian parliament to alter the Dominion 
divorce laws to conform with those of the mother country. A law so drawn 
passed the Canadian Senate in 1938 and was more or less expected to be 
adopted, but failed in the House of Representatives. As matters stand, the 
Dominion parliament still retains jurisdiction over divorce for the provinces 
of Quebec, Yukon, and the Northwest Territory. Parliament has authority 
to grant a divorce for any ground deemed sufficient in these • provinces, 
but in general adultery is the only cause recognized. The parliamentary 
fee, exclusive of legal fees, is $210; hence only the well-to-do can afford to 
seek release from marital ties.*^ In the other provinces, courts may grant 
decrees, but adultery is the generally recognized ground. 


Divorce Laws in the United States 

The United States has lagged behind European countries in making no 
provision for divorce by mutual consent. Technically, a “friendly divorce” 
is a criminal offense. Louis Harris says that collusion is generally regarded 
as several degrees worse than murder. In this land of the free, release from 
marriage bonds may be allowed only because one party has grounds against 
the other party, who is guilty of reprehensible conduct.*® In consequence, 
defendants in divorce trials are the willing victims of perjured testimony. 
Judges, however, are generally not disposed to question the testimony and 
consider perjury a lesser offense than the adultery or cruelty which might be 
encouraged by other legal requirements.** 

Because our several states and territories retain sovereignty in matters of 
marriage and divorce we have confusing disparity in the provisions allowed. 
Divorce statutes, as Vernier points out, are not a product of logic alone 
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but a confused combination of religious ideas, social attitudes, and historical 
accident/^ In some states the legal grounds are substantially an outgrowth 
of the old canonical laws for legal separation, and divorce is conceived of 
much as a legal remedy for the status of a person injured by his or her 
spouse’s reprehensible conduct/* South Carolina allows no absolute divorce. 
New York and the District of Columbia permit absolute divorce only for 
adultery, although New York permits dissolution of the marriage after an 
absence of five years — where the missing party is not located for five 
years — by assuming that the party is legally dead. For cruelty and 
abandonment, legal separation (divorce a mensa et thoro) is allowed. In 
some states, on the other hand, as many as eleven grounds are permitted. 

Despite our much>vaunted democracy, our laws tend to reflect the points 
of view of a specific class, the lawmakers. These are generally representa- 
tive of the middle class'. In consequence, divorce laws, as Llewellyn points 
out, are “patterned upon bourgeois marriage conditions.” The unpropertied 
and the impecunious are affected, however, by the bourgeois pattern. They 
make use of it and are on occasion forced to conform to it, but they do 
not to any great extent have any voice in determining its nature.^^ Divorce 
laws thus tend to be representative of the opinion of the articulate middle 
class, which in any society tends to be “the backbone of morality.” The 
underlying pattern and ethics of marriage upon which the structure of 
modern divorce has been reluctantly erected, Llewellyn summarizes pithily 
as: “Live with your husband, go with him if he moves, attend to the social 
functions, support your wife, don’t mortgage house or homestead without 
her consent, let her run the house (or the two-room kitchenette and 
bath).”^*’ 

Since modern marriage entails many adjustments to new situations, 
modern divorce must be recognized as an end in a process of adjust- 
ment and readjustment. While we have a noteworthy increase in the legal 
grounds for which divorce may be granted, it is more significant that 
the real reasons for seeking a divorce seldom coincide with the formal legal 
grounds. 

Table 15 shows that in 1939 most divorces in the twelve states tabulated 
were granted on charges of cruelty and desertion. Adultery, although it 
is usually considered the gravest breach of marital vows and is permitted 
as grounds for divorce in all states save South Carolina, accounted for only 
3.5 per cent. No correspondence whatsoever exists between grounds most 
generally admissible, however, and those for which divorces are granted. 
Even where adultery occurs, most husbands and wives hesitate to have 
their family scandals exposed. 

Cruelty, the charge most frequendy pressed by women, accounted for 
50.2 per cent in 1939. This alleged reason conveniendy includes almost 
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any sort of conduct which may be called offensive. Wives press cruelty 
charges because their husbands have criticized their cooking, stayed up late 
at night, brought home unwelcome guests, made fun of their religion, or 
been unwilling to pay for extensive additions to their wardrobe. Cruelty 
tends thus to be “mental cruelty.” Very infrequently it is a matter of black 
eyes and bruises. All but four states (New York, Michigan, South Carolina, 
and Virginia) permit divorce on a cruelty charge. North Carolina and Iowa 
limit cruelty, however, to conduct endangering life.®® 

According to common law a man assumes liability for his wife’s support 
upon entering the state of matrimony. When he fails to provide for his 
wife, over half the states authorize divorce. Even so, only 84 per cent of 
those for whom we have statistics in 1939 are for neglect. Where women 
have independent means or are earning or are capable of earning their 
own living, such grounds are invalid. In no case may an unemployed 
husband or one who is ill be made defendant on such a charge. Cruelty 
charges are, however, often substantiated on the husband’s failure to sup- 
port.®^ 

When women had less opportunity for self-support, desertion was the 
most frequently alleged charge, since it carried the implication of nonsup- 
port. Today desertion ranks second among the causes for which divorces 
are granted. While true desertion is a criminal offense, the charge is 
usually purely formal and is considered in many circles as the least offensive 
charge. Women who deliberately leave their husbands often allege deser- 
tion. The charge is also characteristic of cases where both husbands and 
wives are anxious to make an end of the marriage. Where husbands 
initiate proceedings, desertion is the most frequent charge. All states ex- 
cept New York and South Carolina permit divorce on such grounds. In 
New York, however, as has been said, absence for five years without news 
allows an individual to be declared legally dead. This permits dissolution 
of the marriage and may amount substantially to divorce by desertion.®^ 

Drunkenness is a penal offense in all states, and habitual drunkenness 
is an admissible reason for divorce in all but nine. No wife, however, can 
secure a divorce from a husband who is only occasionally in his cups. 
The defendant must be a confirmed alcoholic who has given repeated 
evidences of extreme intoxication. In a few states (Oregon, Tennessee, and 
West Virginia) no spouse can divorce a mate who was a heavy drinker 
before marriage because of the presumption that these habits were known 
and accepted when the vows “for better or worse” were taken. Divorce 
law^ do not recognize the chronic alcoholic for the neurotic or allergic 
individual that he is.®® 

Insanity is universally recognized as an impediment to marriage both 
by church and state, and all states allow a marriage to be dissolved or 
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annulled if one mate was insane at the time of marriage. There is, how- 
ever, great disparity of opinion as to the suitability of granting a divorce 
to the husband or wife if the. mental breakdown occurs after the marriage. 
Nevertheless the trend is toward granting a divorce on such grounds, and 
more than half the states now authorize it. Since an insane wife is patently 
exempt from guilt, three states (Colorado, Nevada, and Pennsylvania) pro- 
vide alimony. Pennsylvania does not allow divorce on grounds o£ insanity, 
as a matter of fact, but merely protects the insane wife who is divorced on 
other grounds.®^ 

In any case of fraud, duress, or mistaken identity (even in case of 
marriage while intoxicated) most states allow either annulment or divorce. 
There is, however, no uniformity as to how these causes are defined. A man 
who has been previously divorced may conceal the fact from his fiancee 
without endangering his subsequent marriage. A woman who is pregnant 
by some man other than her husband at the time of her marriage may be 
divorced by her husband. A man, on the other hand, may not allege duress 
when he is an unwilling party to a “shotgun marriage.” 

Most states authorize additional grounds for divorce, although they do 
not bulk large in the causes for which divorces are granted. Bigamy, for 
example, is ground for either annulment or divorce in all states. Since sex 
relations are a basic aspect of marriage, impotency — or the incapacity to 
have such relations — is a ground for divorce in two thirds of the states. 
Unwillingness to have sex relations, on the other hand, is usually considered 
a special form of cruelty, or else the specific unwillingness is recognized 
as a ground. Sterility, although a frequent cause of divorce in earlier 
societies, is no longer an allowable ground.®® Even so, many sterile marriages 
end in divorce on some other charge. 

These, then, arc the major technical reasons which must be alleged if 
one seeks a divorce. The actual reasons for dissatisfaction in marriage 
might be better summed up, however, in the term “incompatibility.” Thus 
far only New Mexico and Alaska have adopted statutory legislation frankly 
acknowledging this fact.®® However, these statutes legally recognize the 
trend toward divorce by mutual consent. Incompatibility as ground for 
divorce emphasizes personality differences and makes needless the absurd 
charges of grave offenses where no blame can be laid honestly. 

Migratory Divorce 

Differences in statutory provisions have led to migratory divorce. By 
establishing a short and fictitious residence in another state, persons unable 
to secure a divorce at home may be released from the bonds of matrimony 
with relative ease. Although divorces arc granted to nonresident couples 
in 26 per cent of the total cases, Cahen holds that only 3 per cent of divorces 
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in the United States can be considered truly migratory. Twenty-two per 
cent of the entire population is actually nonresident.®^ The publicity and 
commercialization attached to migratory divorces, plus their importance 
in certain divorce issues, have made them assume a significance out of ail 
proportion to their number. 

In i86i Nevada adopted marriage and divorce legislation copied almost 
entirely from the civil code of California. By these provisions seven grounds 
for divorce were permitted: impotency, adultery, willful desertion, con- 
viction of felony or infamous crime, gross habitual drunkenness, extreme 
cruelty, and nonsupport. There was obviously nothing distinctly “lenient” 
in these provisions, since most of them were in line with liberal develop- 
ments in many states. The real innovation lay in a residence requirement 
of only six months before divorce proceedings might be instituted. No 
great publicity was made of this residence provision, however, until 1909. 
Then a lawyer with an eye to its commercial possibilities conducted an ad- 
vertising campaign in New York City, where he pointed out the advantages 
of securing a respectable divorce after a short residence in Nevada. The 
lawyer was subsequently disbarred, but the seeds of migratory divorces 
had been sown.®® When New Yorkers began to seek Nevada divorces, the 
shocked citizens of Nevada recoiled from the publicity; a revision of the 
divorce statute in 1913 stipulated that divorces could be granted only to 
those who had a bona fide residence of one year. In 1915 the earlier residence 
of six months was restored. The grounds patently have little effect on the 
trek to Reno; it is the short residence requirement which exerts the pull. 
With the idea of stimulating a greater divorce trade the legislature short- 
ened the period from six months to three months in 1927. 

Other states saw the possibilities of profiting from a divorce business 
among tourists. In 1931 Arkansas lowered its residence requirement to 
three months with an idea of capitalizing upon the potential divorc&s who 
came to her resort capital at Hot Springs. Within a week Idaho enacted a 
“ninety-day law.” Not to be outdone, Nevada reduced her required resi- 
dence to six weeks, and Idaho later adopted the same provision.®® Perhaps 
as much with an eye to enforcing some economic return for their lenient 
residence requirements both Nevada and Idaho require genuine residence 
and enforce this requirement rigidly. Partly because Reno has developed 
all the facilities for making the period of residence as pleasant as possible 
and partly because all its legal machinery is in effective operation, the Idaho 
divorce laws do not attract any sizable number of people from outside the 
state.®® 

In May, 1935, the Florida legislature established provision for legal 
residence after ninety days.®^ This made it possible to combine the 

Cahen, op, ciu, chap. 5. 

Frank M. Ingraham and G. A. Ballard, **The Business of Migratory Divorce in Nevada," 
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Easterner’s favorite vacation with escape from matrimony for those who 
can afford to take three months off. In consequence, the divorce capital has 
been shifting to the eastern seaboard. In 1940 Reno granted a mere 2300 
divorces, while Miami turned out 4000. The semitropical climate, with the 
relaxation which beach life affords, is no explanation for this shift. The 
fact is that most of the plaintiffs have no evidence save their perjured testi- 
mony as to their actual residence in Florida, and certainly very few have 
any intention of becoming the permanent residents which they swear they 
intend to bc.®^ In this respect Florida divorces are open to the question of 
validity far more often than is the case in Nevada divorces. In consequence, 
many honest Florida lawyers have been outraged by the loss of ignity 
suffered by the Florida courts. 

South Carolina, because of her rigid divorce restrictions and the 
relative lack of wealth among her citizens, has contributed to that peculiarly 
hypocritical collusion known as “fictitious” residence. As Brearley points out, 
all divorced persons among South Carolinians are in the broad sense migra- 
tory, since absolute divorce is not permitted for any cause within the state. 
Divorcees residing in the state either have left the state to secure the 
divorce or have moved to the state after a divorce was obtained elsewhere.®® 
Most South Carolinians seeking divorce apparently do so in neighboring 
states. Fictitious residences are often established by perjured testimony 
in Virginia and Georgia. Such subterfuges as that of a physician who sent 
his laundry to Georgia and thereby established residence while still main- 
taining his medical practice in South Carolina have been recounted.®* 
Such migratory divorces have been sternly rejected in South Carolina 
courts on the ground that any divorce which can be legally recognized 
according to the “full faith and credit” clause of the Constitution must be 
granted by a state in which the plaintiff has valid domicile.®® Nevertheless 
the number of divorcees living in South Carolina has mounted rapidly. 
In 1930 there were 4085 divorced persons in South Carolina in contrast to 
1079 in 1900. During these thirty years the ratio of divorced persons to the 
population fifteen years of age or over increased from i in 712 to i in 262. 
This would seem to indicate a significant decline in public opposition to 
divorce even though perjured testimony may be a necessary adjunct. 

While any decent person may object to the commercialization attached 
to making divorce the leading business of Reno or any other divorce capital, 
migratory divorce is meeting a human need denied in those jurisdictions 
which have very rigid legal restrictions. Certainly we have ample reason to 
suppose it is far better for married couples who have come to the parting of 
the ways to do so without destroying the morale or self-respect of cither 
party. The so-called divorce mills arc making it possible to secure a respect- 
able release from an unbearable tic for those who cannot secure any disso- 
lution in South Carolina or who can secure a divorce only on scandalous 
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grounds in New York. Moreover, the divorce grounds permitted in the 
more lenient states emphasize the essentially emotional and psychical 
attributes of marriage, whereas the more conservative jurisdictions place 
the physical aspects on a pedestal While the church, especially the Roman 
Catholic and Anglican branches, has always held marriage to be a spiritual 
union, it has seen fit to penalize only the physical aberrations. Migratory 
divorce should make us all aware of the real reasons for divorce. 

Migratory divorce, in the words of the late Ernest R. Groves,®® may be 
considered as a safety valve. For the unhappy marriages of those who have 
not stooped to make use of the grounds allowable in New York, it allows 
an escape outside the fiction of legal separation. On the other hand, migra- 
tory divorce has probably forestalled some concerted attacks on rigid divorce 
laws in New York and South Carolina, since it seems reasonable that those 
who have sought divorce elsewhere would have otherwise raised their 
voice in protest at home. It must therefore be a challenge to our social 
thinking. Unhappily, migratory divorce is available only to those who can 
afford the time and expense of travel. 

Aside from the diverse attitudes with reference to the ethics and ex- 
pediency of migratory divorce, two very practical problems remain. One 
is the question of whether migratory divorces are valid. This point has 
never b^n satisfactorily settled. There have been numerous decisions by 
New York courts holding that such divorces were not legal because they 
were secured without the parties* becoming actual residents of the states 
in which the divorces were granted. In the majority of instances, however, 
the issue as to whether or not the divorce is legal is never raised, and by 
virtue of social practice the divorce is acceptable. 

Migratory divorce also raises the problem of the custody decree and of 
what becomes of the children. A custody granted to the father in one state, 
for example, may seem unwarranted to the mother. She may go to another 
state and ask to have the decree set aside. Judicial opinions vary as to 
which state has jurisdiction. Some states hold that the father, even though 
adjudged “guilty” by the divorce trial, still has the right to determine 
domicile for his children. Other courts have held that only the court of 
original jurisdiction has the right to modify the original decree. This is 
only one of the ways in which the legal aspects of migratory divorce are 
complicated.®^ 


The Judge and the Divorce Court 

Divorce proceedings, in most instances, tend to be a matter of formality. 
The couple previously has come to the parting of the ways and the average 
judge is realistic enough to know that the law cannot compel a man and 
wife to live together. As a matter of fact, after a judge has listened to the 

^ Erneit R. Groves, **Migratory Divorces,** Law and Contemporary Problems, 2 (June, 1935), 
pp. 293-301. 
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grievances of unhappy mates, he is usually convinced that divorce is more 
of a blessing than a necessary evil. Even so, there are a few judges who 
assume a counseling attitude toward the estranged couple, and these judges 
are sometimes instrumental in promoting a reconciliation. 

In any event, judges must bear a major responsibility, for the legal 
severing of the marriage tie. It is by the judge’s decision that a divorce is 
granted, although frequently he makes no great effort to determine the 
reliability of the testimony presented. Nor is there any cross-examination 
of the witnesses to prove or disprove the validity of alleged grievances. 
Royal D. Rood, a Detroit lawyer, makes a trenchant indictment of the 
judicial procedure in divorce cases. Judicial decisions, he maintains, are the 
personal indictment of “social workers, policewomen, and gossipmongers” 
who influence the judge to such decisions.®® 

Unquestionably, Mr. Rood’s attitude toward the social worker is unfair. 
Social workers, on occasion, may have been too active in breaking up 
families. Nevertheless the average social worker today recognizes the im- 
portance of maintaining the family during stresses and strains, and public 
money is often expended at the social worker’s direction to keep the family 
intact. Earlier it was true that a widow or divorc& could secure financial 
assistance for her children, whereas the wife of an unemployed or sick 
husband was ineligible for “mother’s assistance” or a widow’s pension. 
Social workers may have thus favored divorce as a means of securing 
support in certain instances. Today the Social Security Act provides aid 
to dependent children wherever family income is insufficient, whether or 
not the family is widowed. This should eliminate any tendency on the 
part of social workers to secure divorces in order to facilitate the support 
of the family. 

Rood accepts the ancient principle of common law that the “head” of 
the family has the prerogative of authority in family relationship. He is 
right in holding that modern divorce procedure is not much concerned 
with the interests of the defendant, who is usually the husband. Ancient 
common law gave the husband the right to command obedience from all 
who ate the food which he provided. Rood contends that the interests of the 
husband are ignored in depriving him of the services of those whom he has 
been required to maintain and support. In so doing, he apparently ignores 
the large body of sentiment which looks askance upon regarding either 
children or wives as the servants of the head of the family. 

Alimony 

Almost anyone can start an argument if he brings up the subject of 
alimony. There is a wide range in attitude. Some believe any woman so 
unfortunate as to be divorced should have some compensation; others 
condemn the whole business as a “racket.” 

The unwillingness of many men to pay continual tribute to women 
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who have renounced them has been evidenced in the so-called ''Alimony 
Clubs.” Some of these men have fought payment of alimony to the extent 
of going to jail ior refusal. They have recently organized for the purpose of 
reforming domestic relations laws.^^ 

Alimony originally was the term applied to the support which was due 
a wife. When the ecclesiastical courts of England had jurisdiction over 
marital disruptions, there developed the practice of awarding permanent 
alimony to wives in case of judicial separation — or divorce a mensa et 
thoro. This was easily justified, since the woman was still her husband’s 
legal wife; she was merely permitted to live apart from him because of 
his misconduct. When the husband was the plaintiff there was, of course, 
no alimony, since the wife was the guilty party. The ecclesiastical courts 
authorized no absolute divorce. Anyone who secured an absolute divorce 
before 1857 had to have a private Act of parliament.^® Eventually the 
plight of wives who were divorced by their husbands was recognized. 
The so-called guilty woman often had no means of support and was forced 
into prostitution. In consequence, parliament later stipulated that financial 
support be arranged for the wife irrespective of her conduct and as a con- 
dition for granting a divorce to her husband. 

The antecedent of modern alimony thus lies in the permanent alimony 
formerly awarded in legal separation. Because such alimony was enforced 
on guilty husbands, it partook of the nature of a penalty. The practice of 
extending alimony to guilty wives, on the other hand, enhanced the wife’s 
invested interest in marriage and in a sense attached a penalty to committing 
a divorce as well as to committing adultcry.^^ Out of the background of 
ecclesiastical law, common law, and parliamentary practice modern alimony 
developed. Today the term has come to mean the support which a former 
husband is required to give his wife, according to stipulations laid down 
by the court at the time the decree is granted. In general, the award of 
alimony has depended on the wife’s innocence and her need and that of 
her children. Similarly, her husband’s guilt and his ability to pay have 
been factors in determining the award. 

Since their inception, alimony patterns, like those of divorce, have 
been based on the bourgeois marriage pattern. To pay alimony one must 
have some wherewithal. This fact is probably one reason why so few 
women seeking divorce today request any alimony. But this is not an 
especially recent trend. According to the Federal reports on marriage and 
divorce, only 16 per cent asked for and 12 per cent received alimony for 
the period 1867-1886. From 1887 to 1906, 13 per cent asked for support and 
9 per cent were awarded it. In 1931, 9 per cent requested alimony and 6 
per cent were given it.^* The number of women who received support, 
however, was probably considerably greater than this. 
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So far as financial settlements are concerned, these are often agreed 
upon outside of court. On the other hand, they are not always satisfactory 
since they are even more difficult to enforce than a court award. Apparently 
the average modern woman seeking divorce prefers to sever all relations 
with her former mate, although women with children are more apt to 
ask for alimony than are childless women. Alimony is also more regularly 
sought where husbands are in the upper income brackets. Out-of-court 
settlements make possible an amicable arrangement and do not create as 
much antagonism as is usual in court awards. 

Although independent women often refuse to accept anything from 
their former husbands, it would be socially undesirable to abolish provision 
for alimony. Rather, it would be a better public policy to award alimony 
to a much greater number of wives. There are a large number of divorced 
women who have insufficient means of support for themselves and chil- 
dren.^® While alimony occasionally works a hardship on the husband, the 
wife has an economic interest in a marriage which has endured for any 
considerable period. Any earning power she might have had has been re- 
duced by her years of marriage. She may even be justified in asking some- 
thing in the way of damages for “taking the best years of her life.” 
Remarriage, if she has children, is well-nigh impossible. Her husband, 
since he seldom has custody of the children, experiences no such handicap. 
In general, the amount of alimony granted should be based on practical 
considerations. The wife’s need for support in relation to her own income 
and capacity for self-support should be taken into account and balanced 
with relation to the husband’s income and property. Support for children 
should always be allowed, unless the wife’s income is unusually ample, 
and even then a father should contribute to his children’s support, if finan- 
cially able. 

Kelso makes three basic suggestions for the improvement of alimony 
laws, (i) Considerations of guilt or innocence should be eliminated and 
the whole matter adjusted on a basis of need for support and re-allocation 
of property. Iti this connection the welfare of the children should always 
take precedence over that pf the contending spouses. (2) If the wife 
remarries, alimony should automatically stop, but some provision should 
be made for the children. (3) The court should have the right to amend 
alimony awards when it is later of interest to the state, or the parties 
concerned, especially the children.^^ 

Uniform Divorce Legislation 

What the solution is to the disparity in our divorce laws none can say 
authoritatively. The lack of uniformity in the statutory regulations is in- 
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herent in differences in population and mores in the various parts of the 
United States as well as in our system of Federal government. For years 
some form of national divorce legislation has been urged by reformers, 
clergymen, and civic groups. Such legislation has much in its favor, for a 
uniform law would put an end to the abuses of easy divorce and the divorce 
marts. 

No attempt to enact such a law has ever been successful, since the matter 
of deciding what should be its provisions is no easy matter. Apparently 
there is no pattern of marriage and divorce acceptable at once to such 
diverse groups as Catholics, Protestants, and those who are not church 
members. Furthermore, different sections of the country vary in their popu- 
lation, age and sex ratios, cultural traditions, and dominant religious adher- 
ence. An early compromise on uniform law thus seems unlikely. Perhaps 
the experimentation in various parts of our country may later yield a law 
acceptable to us all. 

Once the possibility of absolute divorce is admitted, the legal reasons 
tend at best to be formal; the real reasons cannot be encompassed in the 
law unless we accept incompatibility as a broad subsuming basis for legally 
severing the marriage bonds. No one supposes that the marital problems 
of men and women conform to the disparity in divorce laws. Husbands 
and wives in South Carolina and New York undoubtedly have problems 
and grievances similar to those of unhappy mates in other states. The real 
reasons for any divorce arise out of the conflicts or tensions which develop 
between marriage partners which have been discussed in Chapters Fourteen 
and Fifteen. At present marital difficulties as attested to in the divorce courts 
usually bear very little relation to the basic reason for wishing to terminate 
marriage. 


Friendly Divorce 

In sophisticated circles there is often much talk of “friendly” divorces, 
of ex-husbands and ex-wives being on the best of terms, and of divorces 
secured amicably. Actually such cases are probably rarer than the parties 
involved maintain. In any event, friendly divorces are technically illegal. 
One must secure a divorce not because the marriage is unhappy but be- 
cause one party has been guilty of offensive conduct. As a result we have 
reason to believe that much of the testimony in divorce hearings, other 
than that pertaining to residence, is perjured. Most judges are of the 
opinion that there is no point in forcing people to live in an intolerable 
relationship, but greater honesty in divorce legislation would permit in- 
compatibility as a general ground for divorce and eliminate this hypocrisy. 

On the other hand, we all know that many cases in which there are 
serious tensions or “real” reasons for divorce do not end in the divorce 
court. A sense of honor, a sense of responsibility for the children, and 
economic reasons prevent many such marriages from breaking up. When a 
marriage yields only frustration and disillusionment, however, divorce may 
offer the only solution. Eventually the laws of our several states may make 
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greater provision for the subtler aspects of marital tensions. To insist 
upon the sanctity of a union which is destructive to the personalities of 
both parties and their children can have no valid justification. Divorce 
in such cases may be like the surgeon’s knife, swift and sharp, but carrying 
healing with its pain. 


Possibility of Reconciliation 

Where a man finds the integrity of his personality threatened by the 
wife who distrusts him, or where she is humiliated by living with a husband 
who scorns her very being, there is little hope of rebuilding a satisfactory 
life together. Readjustment is possible only where there is a complete 
change of attitude, and unfortunately such a possibility is rare.^® 

Not all estrangements are irreparable, however. Often a man or woman 
may be unhappy over his job or be suffering from some other irritation 
and be so confused by the experience that he assumes his marriage is at 
fault. Minor tensions often occur which should in nowise threaten the 
marriage. 

Many divorces have occurred where the persons have mistakenly pre- 
sumed their love was dead. The prolonged pain and suffering in the past 
divorce period gives them proof of their deep-seated affection. If divorce 
is postponed or a period of waiting required before the decree becomes 
final, many couples find satisfaction in reconciliation. 

The Children’s Stake in Divorce 

Most of our discussion has centered on the problems of divorce. The 
adjustments and maladjustments of the postdivorce period have been 
covered in Chapter Twenty-one. We are justified in considering here, how- 
ever, certain facts about the children of the divorced. 

For these children there is no drowning their self-pity in self-blame. 
They are simply the innocent victims of their parents’ mismating. Although 
children are not involved in the majority of divorces, Kingsley Davis 
estimated that there were roughly 1,533,000 children with divorced parents 
in 1940. The number of children affected by divorce 1933-1946 has also 
been estimated by Dr. Davis (Table 16). Through no fault save accident 
of birth, such children are made the unwilling parties to their parents’ 
frustrations while suffering from emotional insecurity themselves. 

What becomes of the child of divorce? We have no adequate statistical 
studies dealing specifically with this topic. We know that children who 
come from broken homes bulk large in juvenile court cases and among the 
inmates of orphanages and correctional institutions. But these children, as 
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TABLE l6 


Estimated Number 

OF Children Affected by Divorce in the U.S., 

1933-1946" 

Year 

Children 

Year 

Children 

1933 

110,000 

1940 

1 76,000 

1934 

136,000 

1941 

192,000 

1935 

145,000 

1942 

205,000 

1936 

157,000 

1943 

218,000 

1937 

166,000 

1944 

209,000 

1938 

162,000 

1945 

254,000 

1939 

167,000 

1946 

307,000 


Waller points out, arc chiefly from families in the lower income group/® 
Such families seldom have money enough for “bourgeois divorce.” The 
husband deserts, or the wife “walks out.” 

The suffering of a child who is deserted by one or both parents is 
probably more acute than that of a child with divorced parents. The 
emotional upset which the deserted child experiences is further complicated 
by low living standards, poor neighborhoods, unfortunate leisure-time 
habits, and all the disabilities and handicaps which accompany poverty. 
Nevertheless, divorce also often lowers the economic status of all persons 
concerned. If the husband remarries, he cannot support two families on 
the same plane on which he supported one. If the wife assumes responsibility 
for supporting her children, her earnings are seldom high enough to main- 
tain the previous standard of living. i 

In any event, general experience points to the disruptive force of 
divorce on children. Probably every boarding school in the country harbors 
some young persons whose parents have deposited them there when the 
home was broken up. Any adviser in school or college can cite numerous 
incidents of students who have failed in school or have been brought up for 
breaking rules of conduct because they were overwhelmed by their parents’ 
divorce. Such demoralized or marginal youngsters provide striking instances 
of the effects of an over-rapid shift from sacred to secular. 

The emotional maladjustments which divorce occasions for children 
do not end with maturity. Instead, these maladjustments tend to carry 
over into their adult life and make for difficulties in their own marital 
ventures. Burgess and Cottrell’s extensive research in factors responsible 
for success or failure in marriage showed that children of divorced parents 
are bad risks in marriage themselves.^® Naturally, no one supposes that all 
children from such broken marriages possess difficult personalities or are 
unstable, neurotic individuals. If divorced parents are sensible and intel- 
ligent — and there are surely some who are — they make every effort to 
make their children happy, and in a measure these efforts probably compen- 
sate for the unfortunate eflFects of divorce.- 

What we need in the final analysis is not more liberal divorce laws but 

^ From estimates made by Kingsley Davis described in Law and Contemporary Problems, op, 
at,, pp. 700-721. 
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better education for marriage and better marriage counseling. Only in this 

way can we lower the threshold of incompatibility which trips up so many 

hopeful married couples in America. 
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TOPICS for discussion or reports 

1. Arrange an appointment with the judge who presides over divorce cases in 
your community and discuss the divorce problem with him. In this con- 
nection secure the statistics for divorce cases over a three-year period in his 
court. 

2. Make a case study of a divorced couple whom you know intimately enough 
to secure data with reference to the tensions, “real” causes, “alleged” causes, 
and readjustments following divorce. 
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3. Write a paper on The Declining Practice of Granting Alimony in Divorce 
Cases, making a special study of alimony in the various states in connection 
with your general conclusions. 

4. Write a paper summarizing the statistical data on divorce since 1900. Com- 
pare trends from 1900 to 19x0 with trends from 1930 to 1940. 

5. Write a paper on The Roman Catholic Doctrine of the Inviolability of Mar- 
riage. Arrange to discuss the matter with a local priest. Discuss also the im- 
pact of the Protestant churches on divorce. Consult Willystine Goodsell, 
Problems of the Family, 

6. What arguments are there in favor of rigid divorce laws? Of liberal laws? Of 
divorce by mutual consent? 

7. Make a study of divorce in primitive societies. In this connection consult a 
number of standard texts on primitive family life, and also several mono- 
graphs or studies of special Indian tribes, Oceanic peoples, African tribes, etc. 
If there is an anthropology department in your college, consult the faculty of 
that department. 

8. Study all the allusions to divorce in the Old and New Testaments (consult a 
Biblical concordance for the references) and then trace the development of 
trends in the attitude toward masculine prerogatives in the matter of divorce. 

9. Make a study of Scandinavian divorce legislation. (Consult Sellin’s mono- 
graph, The Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, etc.). 

10. Study the development of Soviet divorce legislation and practice in detail. 

11. Correspond with several directors of marriage clinics as to (i) the types of 
cases they handle, (2) the adjustment treatment they use, (3) the success of 
such adjustments (see Duvall and Hill, When You Marry (Boston: Heath, 
1945), for a directory of these clinics). 

12. Visit a hospital for the mentally ill and find out what proportion of their 
inmates were divorced before and what per cent after conunitment. Make a 
special report to the class on this. 

13. Locate the residences ,of all persons divorced in your' county in the last year. 
What proportion are rural residents? What proportion are urban residents? 
How many arc in the upper economic group? How many were among re- 
lief clients? How does fhe distribution of cases compare with the divorce 
rates in different areas in Chicago? Cf. Ernest R. Mowrer, Family Disorgan- 
ization (rev. cd.; Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1939). 

14. Compare the divorce legislation of your state with the proposed uniform di- 
vorce law (look up your own law in the state statutes and secure a copy of 
the proposed uniform divorce law from your senator in Washington). 

15. Review Burgess and Cottrell’s book. Predicting Success or Failure, in Mar- 
riage, and Terman’s book. Psychological Factors in Marital Happiness, and 
then construct a statement of important factors to observe in preventing 
divorce. 

16. Write a paper on The Pros and Cons of Uniform Divorix Legislation. 

17. Cdlect a bibliography on sex adjustments and divorce. Analyze the conclu- 
sions from these studies and compare them with Terman’s conclusions in 
Psychological Factors in Marital Happiness. 



PART VI PROSPECTS FOR THE FUTURE 

Chapter Tweniy-Fmr 

What War Is Still Doing to the Family 

JAMES H. S. BOSSARD*" 


The Roll of Thunder 

Fear born of the rolling thunder of big guns that brought death on Saipan 
in 1944 took a fresh grip on the mind of a former Pittsburgh marine corporal 
in the week-end’s booming thunderstorms — and cost him his life. 

John Blank (name fictitious), of suburban Wilkinsburg, was with his girl 
friend, Mary Dash, when he clasped his hands over his ears at a loud clap 
of thunder and shouted: 

“I can’t stand it.” 

Miss Dash said: “Then, suddenly, he just bolted away from me.” 

With her mother, the girl taxied to the home of the 20-year-old former 
marine. 

“He was standing near the stairs, holding a pistol,” Miss Dash wept. “We 
tried to reason with him but he paid no attention. Suddenly he told us to 
get out.” ^ 

The two women left to get help, but on the sidewalk they heard a shot. 
Former Corporal Blank had put a bullet through his head. — News Dis- 
patch, June lo, 1^46, 


Methodological Foreword 

Four basic ideas inhere in any intelligent approach to the study of the 
family, war, and its aftermath, and it seems pertinent to examine them 
by way of preface to the present chapter. 

I. The first of these emphasizes the fact that the family, despite its 
fundamental importance in society, is part and parcel of an organic civiliza- 
tion. Family life functions in reciprocal relation with the larger social 
structure, and each is inevitably and vitally affected by changes in the 
other. Now war is not just a clash of armed might. Viewed dynamically, 
it is a complex of social changes, involving often the readjustment of the 
institutionalized arrangements by which men live. The economic structure 
is focused upon producing the sinews of war. Educational institutions 

* author's note: Mrs. Eleanor S. Boll, Research Associate of the William T. Carter Founda- 
tion, has contributed the section on *lleadline Postwar Family Problems" as well as aided in 
the assembling of the material on which this chapter is basied. The author has also drawn 
upon his previous publications dealing with war and the family. ’ Acknowledgment for the 
privilege ^ reproducing this material is made to the American Sociological Review, The An- 
nals of the American Academy of Polidcal and Social Science, Psychiatry, and the Journal of 
Home Economics. 
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train personnel and foster morale. Preachers present arms. Population is 
redistributed: some areas grow phenomenally, others contract correspond- 
ingly. Large masses of people are shifted from their customary abodes, oc- 
cupations, and preoccupations; and the family, a^ the institutionalized 
intermediary between individual and society, serves as a sort of funnel 
through which flows the stream of these everyday changes. 

2. Second is the devious and often long drawn out relation between 
cause and effect. Herbert Spencer wrote about this years ago. In assessing 
the objective difficulties in the establishment of a social science, he referred 
to those which arose from the distribution of facts over time. “Those who 
have risen to the belief,” he writes, “that societies are evolved in structure 
and function, as in growth, will be made to hesitate on contemplating the 
long unfolding through which early causes work out late results.” ' Con- 
temporary sociologists pay tribute to this fact in their distinction between 
immediate and ultimate effects. In the case of war and the family, 
examples of the former would be the increase of war marriages and wartime 
separations of families; changed attitudes toward sex patterns or the 
status of women in the postwar period would be indicative of the latter. 
Thompson, the historian, for example, in writing of the Crusades, which 
must be considered as a series of wars, points out that their indirect stimu- 
lation, by changing the atmosphere of Europe and by shaking from end 
to end the highly localized life of eleventh<entury Europe, may have 
been of far greater positive effect than any obviously direct consequences.^ 
Similarly, reference should be made to distinctions between primary results 
and those called derivative. Contemporary sociologists have been much 
impressed with the chain of subsequent consequences growing out of an 
original factor, thus emphasizing the importance of a long-range point of 
view. Consideration of these long-range derivative consequences becomes 
particularly important when the aftermath of World War II is considered, 
for in the numbers of persons and the variety of epoch-making changes 
involved, few historic events can compare with it. 

3. Third is the importance of historic perspective. Basic to this is an 
appreciation of the recurrence of war in human history. Beginning with 
our own experience, one finds that each generation in the history of the 
United States has witnessed the reality of war. From 1776 to 1945 we have 
been engaged in seven major wars, an average of one for every twenty-four 
years. We have been at war during twenty-one of the 169 years of our 
national existence. Our longest interval of peace has been thirty-three 
years — the period between the Civil War and the Spanish-American War. 

This record of a peace-loving, relatively isolated people, preoccupied with 
the exploration of a virgin continent, is curiously paralleled by the experience 
of the leading nations of Europe during their much longer histories. An 
analysis of 950 years in the history of France shows that the French were 
at war in more than 80 per cent of those years, and that of thirty-four quarter- 

^ Herbert Spencer, The Study of Sociology (New York; Appleton, 1873), pp. 92-^3. 

2 James Westfall Thompson, An Econotnic^and Social History of the Middle Ages (New York: 

Century, 1928), p. 433. 
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centuries in this period, only one was free from an important war. Similarly, 
of thirty-five quarter-century periods in English history, only one was without 
a major war.® 

When we delve into still earlier periods, the frequency of war becomes 
even more evident. Warfare was both constant and inevitable in the less 
settled areas of antiquity. To primitive groups it was the corollary of food 
getting; subsequently it became an essential mechanism in group con- 
solidation, nation building, business investment, and commercial expansion. 
To many historic peoples, like the Greeks for example, war was considered 
the natural condition; peace had to be established by special treaty. 

Not only is war a constant factor of periodic recurrence but, with the 
passing of time, it comes to play an increasing role in society. Quincy 
Wright, in his recently published comprehensive work on war,* after 
acknowledging various difficulties resulting from incomplete historical 
data and oscillations in the lives of particular nations, identifies the following 
long-range trends: (i) armies have tended to become larger, absolutely 
and in relation to the population; (2) war tends to become more costly 
in life and wealth; (3) military activity becomes more concentrated in time; 
and (4) war tends to become more extended in space, with fewer places 
of safety and with more inconvenience to civilians. (Vol. I, pp. 1 19-125.) 
He finds that among the majority of primitive people, war is essentially 
conservative but that modern warfare becomes more dynamic and disorgan- 
izing and produces greater social effects {ibid., p. 126). The destructiveness 
of war has had an upward tendency {ibid., p. 378), standing out more and 
more as a recurrent catastrophe in civilized human existence. The more 
prolonged and destructive a war has been, the more changed is the world 
when it is over {ibid., p. 128), It is well, then, to remember that the family 
has survived many wars. 

4. Finally, the specificity of the problem needs to be emphasized. 
Especially is this the case whenever any historical or comparative approach 
is made. Historic events, as Maciver reminds us,® arc unique configurations 
that do not recur as such. In studying the effects of war upon the family, 
it is necessary to recognize a number of differentials, of which the following 
seem to be the more important: (a) the nature of the war; (b) character 
and longevity of participation; (c) relative success or failure; (d) nature of 
the family life at the time of the war; (c) community and regional con- 
figuration; and (f) age or stage of the development of the culture.® From 
this follow two important facts; first, that the impact of World War II 
upon the American family has its own distinctive features; and, second, that 
these vary considerably from one area and population element to another 
within the nation. 

> P. Sorokin, Social and Cultural Dynamics (New York: American Book Co., 1937), vol. 3, 
PP* 309* 316, 360-362. 

* (iuincy Wright, A Study of War (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1942). 

® Robert M. Maciver, Social Causation (Boston: Ginn, 1942), p. 257. 

0 Space does not permit the merited discussion of each of these, but brief analyses of some can 
be found in the author’s article, “The Family in Past Wars,” in The Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Poliucal and Social Science (Philadelphia: Sept., i 943 )» PP* 3 - 5 * 
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The Sequence of Wartime Familial Changes 

The more one considers the over-all relationship between war and the 
family, the more does a fourfold sequence of fairly measurable con- 
sequences seem to emerge. Stated in the order of their development they 
are: (i) changes in the nature and rate of marriage; (2) changes in the 
birth rate; (3) changes in the field of family problems; and (4) changes 
in the social responsibility for child care. Each of these will be examined 
briefly with particular reference to the United States during and after 
World War II. 

I. Changes in the nature and rate of marriage 

The second World War began in Europe in September, 1939, and one 
immediate effect upon this country was an upswing of the business cycle. 
In September, 1940, the Selective Training and Service Act was passed,, 
and our own defense preparations began. In December, 1941, a state of 
war was declared. The successful termination of hostilities came during 
the spring and summer of 1945. With these dates in mind, the following 
table, showing marriage rates for the United States over a ten year period, 
is illuminating. 


TABLE 17 



Marriage Rates, pfr 

1000 Population, 1935-1945 ^ 


1935 

10.4 

1941 

12.6 

1936 

10.7 

1942 

13.1 

1937 

11.2 

1943 

11.8 

1938 

10.2 

1944 

10.9 

1939 

10.5 

1945 

12.4 

1940 

11.9 




From this table and supplementary data examined it is evident that, first, 
wartime prosperity and, second, our entrance into the war resulted in a 
marked acceleration of the marriage rate. This began in the closing 
months of 1939 and reached its height in 1942, when the marriage rate 
was 13.1, the highest ever recorded for the United States. Similarly the 
rate for 1941 (12.6 per 1000 population) was higher than « that for any 
prior year. Between 1940 and 1943, a total of 6,579,000 marriages took place, 
a surplus of about 1,118,000 over what could have been expected under 
normal peacetime conditions.® 

Following the end of the war in Europe in May, 1945, and the beginning 
of the return of veterans to the United States, the marriage rate took a 

T Bureau of the Census Release, The Wartime Marriage Surplus, Series PM-i, No. 3, November 
12, 1944. See also, Population, Special Reports, Series P-46, Na 4, June i, 1946; and Series 
PM-4, No. 5, June 28, 1946. 

* Ihid,, p. I. Sec also W. F. Ogburn, “The American Family in World War II,” The Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social 5 n>nre . (Philadelphia: Sept, 1943), pp. 20-29. 
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sharp upturn. For cities of 100,000 and over, the number of marriage 
licenses issued in July, 1945, was 22.2 per cent over the corresponding 
month in 1944, and by November, 1945, the increase was 37.1 per cent. 
The number of provisional licenses issued for the entire year 1945 was 
1,632,156, an increase of 11.3 per cent over 1944. This marked increase 
continued to the summer of 1946. For the first quarter of^i946, the total 
number of licenses granted was 527,866, an increase of 57.1 per cent over the 
same quarter in 1944. For cities of 100,000 population and over, the increase 
for April and May was 59.8 and 64.3 per cent over the number for the corre- 
sponding months of 1945. An increase of about 1,850,000 families is expected 
during the next two years, July, 1946, to July, 1948, as contrasted with an 
estimated growth of 1,075,000 between July, 1944, and July, 1946, and of only 
650,000 between July, 1942, and July, 1944. This growth represents the addi- 
tions remaining after losses of families from deaths, divorces, doubling up, 
etc., are subtracted from gains of families made by marriages, undoubling, 
and the like. 

Wartime changes in the age at marriage merit special reference because 
of their significance for the marriage pattern. One of these was the sharp 
increase in the number of young men entering marriage. Records for 
New York State, exclusive of New York City, show that almost three 
times as many boys under twenty were married in 1942 as were married 
in 1939. The rise was particularly marked in 1942, the first full calendar 
year of participation in the war. Both the Selective Service Act and wartime 
prosperity were significant factors in bringing this about. Striking, too, 
was the increasing tendency of these young men to marry women older 
than themselves. A second change in the age of marriage was the relative 
increase of marriages among persons thirty-five years of age and over. In 
New York State, from 1939 to 1942, the increase among women marrying 
in that age span was 73 per cent; for men, 65 per cent.® 

Brief reference to the trends in the marriage rates during the war 
period among other nations is also in order. Marked variations prevail 
here. Among the English-speaking Allies, marriage rates increased appre- 
ciably with the outbreak of the war, until in each country an all-time 
high level was reached. This happened first in England, Wales, and 
Scotland (1940), and later in Canada and the United States. In the occupied 
countries, marriage rates fell during the early years of the occupancy but 
made marked recoveries subsequently, in spite of the recruiting of young 
men and women for labor in Germany and elsewhere. Among the Axis 
powers, the rates declined markedly during the war period — Germany 
dropping from ii.i in 1939 to 7.4 in 1942; Italy from 7.2 in 1939 to 6.3 
in 1942.^® 

Having postwar problems in mind, it is well to inquire briefly into the 
nature and range of these war marriages. Objective examination suggests 
that they fall into at least five groups. First were those culminating normal 
processes of courtship and planning, unique perhaps only in the incidental 

® Metropolitan Life Insurance Statistical Bulletin (May, i944)» PP- 5-7- 
lbid.» (Nov., 1944), PP- 3-4. 
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aspects of time, place, and other circumstances. Happily, these constituted 
a large proportion of the total. By way of contrast were those where cool 
calculation played its part, growing out of the direct, tangible, material 
advantages to be gained by marrying a member of the armed forces. The 
wife of an enlisted man received $50 a month, regardless. National Service 
Life Insurance,''provided by the government, could be taken to the amount 
of $10,000. As of March 15, 1943, the average amount per life insured was 
$ 6357 « After the war, there were the possibilities of pensions, bonuses, 
and other grants. Without detracting from the legitimate purposes of such 
financial arrangements, the fact remains that marriage to a serviceman 
was a quick and direct way for women to supplement their incomes; that 
some women anticipated these advantages unduly is shown by the recurring 
appearance of those who married more than once, obviously for purposes of 
revenue. A third group of war marriages made matrimony a conventional 
cl6ak for sex satisfactions during periods of leave. The soldier has his 
leave. The future is uncertain. Docs not life owe him something? And 
marriage is the covenant which the girl, her family, his background, and 
the customary mores demand. Akin to this is a much larger group where 
the wartime marriage satisfies some psychological need, with the particular 
choice of the mate as a secondary consideration. The homesick soldier who 
wanted solace and the frustrated private who needed to regain his ego 
were obvious illustrations of this type. Once the wave of such war mar- 
riages got under way, the movement generated its own fervor and claimed 
its victims among young men and young women alike. This suggests a 
fifth type: the partly imitative, partly compulsive marriage. War marriages 
are the vogue, everyone else is doing it; why not we? The pressure upon 
young people merely to marry, somewhat regardless of whom they married, 
was a tremendous one during the war years. This pressure operated at 
the induction center, in the platoon, on the ship, in the ground crew, in 
the girls’ sorority, in the crowd, in the clique — everywhere the contagion 
of example. It came to be, at times, like shopping at a bargain counter. 
One might not exactly want the article offered, but sales are rapid, and 
if one doesn’t purchase it, the next person in line will. Besides, one might 
be able to utilize the article later on, who knows. Some of these marriages, 
sudden in conception and execution and popularly referred to as love-at- 
first-sight marriages, obviously were of a compulsive sort — a kind of 
psycholbgical mechanism by which one forced oneself to accept a bargain 
as the best bargain possible under the circumstances. Basic to at least 
the last two types is a conception of marriage as a status-achieving device, 
elsewhere developed by the author of this chapter.^^ 

From the foregoing analysis, two conclusions may be drawn. First 
is the fact that many war marriages proceeded from motives which do 
not ordinarily make for permanent marital success. To be sure, unfortunate 
and unworthy matrimonial choices arc always being made. Since mar- 

James H. S. Bossard, Marriage and the CMld (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1940), chap. 8; also, **Marriage As a Status Achieving Device,’* Sociology and Social Re~ 
search (Sept.--Oct., 1944), pp. i-io. 
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riage has been romanticized and individualized in our culture, mate 
selection has not been conspicuous for exercise of intelligence. The whole 
current literature on the family emphasizes this. But war unmistakably 
increases the proportion of unwise marriages: marriages between persons 
not sufSciendy known to each other, of differing cultures, from dissimilar 
social levels, and proceeding from motives that do not lend themselves to 
permanently satisfying attachments. This in turn suggests the second conclu- 
sion: that postwar developments and problems will be, in corresponding 
degree, the product of the types of marriages contracted during the preceding 
years. War marriages dictate the shape of postwar family relations and 
problems. 


2 . Changes in the birth rate 

The second part of the sequence pattern consists of changes in the 
birth rate. The course of these changes follows, at the natural biological 
interval, changes in the marriage rate, modified by such other factors as 
the disposal of the armed forces, the length of the war, and the nature of 
the national economy. In the United States these factors have produced, 
during the period of the second World War, the following series of 
changes. A small increase manifested itself during 1940, chiefly in the 
second half of the year. The passage of the Selective Service Act (Sep- 
tember, 1940) in proper course of time gave it a decided spurt, as did the 
declaration of war (December, 1941). By 1943, the birth rate reached 
23.0, almost a third higher than in 1933. A total of 3,160,000 were born that 
year. The rate, corrected for seasonal variations, began to decline in No- 
vember, 1943, and continued to do so until the middle of 1944. Beginning 
with June of that year, it rose again and remained higher than was 
anticipated on the basis of the previous trend.^' The postwar increases in 
the marriage rate can be expected, of course, to react correspondingly 
upon the birth rate, after which it is due to fall materially before resuming 
its long-term trend. Table 18 includes annual birth rates for the registration 
area of the United States by selected years, 1915 to 1945, and provisional 
monthly rates to April, 1946. 


TABLE 18 


Annual Birth Rates, United States Registration Area, 
Selected Years, 1915-1945 
and Provisional Monthly Rates to April, 1946 


1915 

25.0 

1925 

21.5 

1938 

17.6 

1945 

21.6 

1916 

24.9 

1930 

18.9 

1939 

17-3 

1946 


1917 

25.1 

193? 

16.6 

1940 

17.9 

18.4 

1918 

25.1 

1934 

17.2 

1941 

18.9 

January 

1919 

22.9 

1935 

16.9 

1942 

21.0 

February 

19.4 

1920 

23.9 

193 ^> 

16.7 

1943 

23.0 

March 

19-3 

1921 

24.1 

1937 

17.1 

1944 

22.2 

April 

19.0 


12 Monthly Vital Statistics Bulletin, Bureau of the Census, vol. 7, No. 13 (March, 1945)1 P- i- 
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The general trends of reproductivity on the basis of the age of the mother 
and the size of the family, manifest in the years before 1939, were continued 
during the war years. These can be summarized briefly. First, young mothers, 
in the age groups 20-^9 years, were chiefly responsible for the rapid wartime 
rise in the birth rate, continuing a trend manifest since 1933; second, women 
at ages of 40 and over continued to show the downward trend evident 
among them for many years; third, the birth rate in large families (with five 
children or more) also continued its downward trend, an obvious correlate 
of the facts on the ages of mothers; and fourth, with the decline of the mar- 
riage rate after 1942 and the decline of the birth rate beginning with Novem- 
ber, 1943, a drop in the birth rate of younger women became inevitable. It is 
significant to note, too, that comparing 1940 and 1943 birth data the largest 
r^tive increase of births was in families in which the father was under 20 
years of age. The percentage of the rise for these years was 65.5, varying with 
the age of the wife and being highest when the wife was between 20 and 24 
years. In this male group, anticipated mili tary service was undoubtedly re- 
sponsible in large measure for this marked increase. 

These references to the age of the parents and the size of the family 
are of importance: first, as indications of family structures formed during 
the war period; second, as proof that the marked wartime rise of the 
birth rate must not be interpreted to mean a reversal of the long-time 
trend toward the small family system; and third, as evidence that, from 
the standpoint of the national population, the wartime surplus of births 
must be considered as a moving forward of births which would have 
occurred in ensuing years in the normal course of events. 

3. Changes in the field of family problems 

First the marriage rate, then the birth rate, then the divorce and other 
rates of family disorganization change under the impact of war. Scarcely 
had the spurt of war marriages begun than students of the family began 
to predict a marked rise in the rates of family problems. Such predic- 
tions centered chiefly on the divorce rate and forecast that it would approx- 
imate from one third to two fifths of the marriage rate. These predictions 
are now in process of fulfillment, although the measurable evidences of it are, 
at the present writing, just beginning to emerge. By agreement between the 
respective authors the data on divorce are presented by Dr. Elliott in the 
chapter devoted to that topic (see pp. 676-680). 

A too exclusive reliance upon the data on divorce as a measure of 
postwar family problems obviously needs to be avoided, and for a number 
of reasons. First, there is a substantial element in the population whose 
religious afiUiations, convictions, or community traditions make divorce 
an unacceptable way out of family difiSculties. Second, for another large 
proportion of the population, the financial cost of divorce is prohibitive, 
or is considered to be. This cost of divorce is different, it will he realized, 
from the difficulty or ease in securing it. Third, by the pattern of social 
values of many people, divorce is not necessary for a dissolution of a 
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marriage. A couple agree, or one member so determines, and they go their 
respective romantic ways regardless o£ earlier legal commitments. Living 
together by persons previously married and not divorced is quite common, 
especially among the lower classes in our urban areas. Finally, the rate 
o£ legal terminations is only one o£ many indices o£ marital diflSculties, 
as the whole recent literature on £amily tensions, marital discord, and 
£amily conflict so clearly reveals. 

4. Changes in the social responsibility for child care 

Relatively little attention has been paid thus far to the fourth part of 
the sequence of changes suggested in this chapter; yet it must be evident 
that what happens to the family reacts in turn upon its children. The 
family is, from one point of view, the intermediary institution between 
the child and society, and when it does not function, the larger society 
must. It is the contention of this chapter, then, that the postwar period 
will witness a marked increase in the proportion of children that will need 
to be cared for by agencies other than their parents. This judgment is 
based upon three groups of facts. The first of these is historical. A careful 
reading of the history of child care in this country shows that, during the 
periods following two of our major wars, the Revolution and the Civil, 
there was considerable development in the social care of dependent and 
neglected children. After the Revolutionary War, New York, for example, 
in 1784 took the control of pauper children from church authorities and 
gave it to the overseers of the poor. A number of the larger cities enlarged 
or changed the location of the almshouse during these years, the almshouse 
being customarily used for institutional care of dependent children. In 
the decade after the Civil War, there was in particular a great deal of 
activity in the public care of children. In 1866 Massachusetts established 
a state primary school for the care of “unsettled” poor children and 
passed a law providing that children under sixteen years of age who, by 
reason of the neglect, crime, drunkenness, or other vices of parents, were 
suffered to be growing up without salutary parental control, might be 
committed by the court to the proper designated place. In 1866 Ohio 
authorized the establishment of the County Children’s Homes system. 
In 1867 New York created its State Board of Charities, which found on 
its first examinations a total of 2231 children in almshouses. In 1869 
Michigan appointed a Commission to make “exhaustive inquiry into the 
condition of children in county poorhouses” and in 1874 established its 
well-known State School system. In various other states conditions which 
developed during this decade in the public care of children led to reforms 
in subsequent years.^* 

Two other groups of facts lend support to the judgment that the 
postwar period will show an increased proportion of children in need 

18 Xhe reader will find an excellent summary of the history of these and other changes in 

Homer Folks, The Care of Destitute, Neglected and Delinquent Children (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1902). 
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of public care. One of these is the marked increase in family disorganization 
and disintegration generally anticipated and under way, conditions which 
lead inevitably to problems of child care. The second group of facts inhere 
in the changing roles of the immediate and the more extended or kinship 
group. Davis has pointed out the significance of these changes for children 
of divorced parents, showing how in other cultures the wider use of the 
kinship group solves problems which the greater reliance upon the im- 
mediate family intensifies in our own.^^ With our characteristic reliance 
upon the immediate family, the typical young child in America today 
views the world from a very narrow ledge, so to speak, and when that 
ledge of security wobbles or disintegrates, there is so often no family or 
other support save that of the agency arms of the larger society. 

Some Immediate Postwar Problems 

Certain family problems resulting from the war have been quick to 
appear. In large part these have resulted from the processes of family 
separation and reunion; others, such as the inadequacy of housing facilities, 
have been due to sudden large-scale population transfers against the back- 
ground of wartime shortages. Brief consideration will be given to the more 
important of these immediate changes. 

Wartime Separations 

War involves the mobility of people on a scale of tremendous pro- 
portions. The calling of millions of men to the colors for military service 
is but the more spectacular phase of such mobility. Others are called to 
the tributary activities of war; in this war the services of men and women 
of all mature ages have been utilized. This involves large-scale movement 
of civilian as well as military populations. From the standpoint of the 
family, the basic consideration in these movements of people is the separa- 
tion of members of the family from one another under the conditions which 
war engenders. Three types of such separations may be noted as of out- 
standing frequency and importance. First and most obvious was the 
separation of husband and wife, involving the breakup of a crystallized 
relationship and the creation for both of the problem of adjusting, for 
the time being, to a nonfamily pattern of living. Second was the separation 
of parent, usually father, from younger child, involving a shift from 
biparental to maternal rearing of the child and the loss of the father’s 
contribution to the child’s continuing personality development. In many 
cases the absence of the father meant the loss of the family disciplinarian, 
such loss coming at a time when other members of the family, particularly 
the mother, were already disturbed. The general atmosphere in many 
homes in which wartime separations were made was one compounded of 

Kingsley Davis, in “Children and Divorced Parents," Law and Contemporary Problems, 

vol. 10, Na 5 (Durham: Duke University, 1944)) pp. 700-710. 
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anxiety, confusion, hysteria, worry, and sentimentality, in varying pro- 
portions from case to case. Finally there was the separation of grown sons 
and daughters from older parents. Relatively little has been said of these 
separations, yet in many cases these have been of major importance, 
breaking up relationships which had developed and taken root during 
the years and severing tics of emotional and financial interdependence. 

Reunion in the Postwar Family 

With the cessation of war, new husbands return to the destiny of 
their choice; changed husbands arc reunited with changed wives. Here 
in briefest outline is the basis of the reunion problems in the postwar 
family. Selected aspects will serve to identify some of the typical cases 
and processes involved. 

First has been the reunion of couples married in the atmosphere and 
tempo of war. Perhaps most of these couples were separated prematurely, 
meaning that they were separated by the exigencies of war before the 
essential marriage relations were fully established. In some instances the 
separation occurred before the marriage was consummated; in some, 
be&re there was a basis of personal acquaintance; in many, before there 
could be a modicum of personality adjustment; in virtually all, before 
there could be the requisite emotional integration. The net result was to 
leave many of the persons with a sense of uncertainty, futility, disillusion, 
frustration, anger, and even hate. For such persons there was the natural 
tendency to project on the other the inadequacies which resulted from the 
situation. Moreover, the longer the separation, the greater the tendency to 
rationalize the inadequacies which it created. Contrariwise one hears of 
wartime marriages where a brief and happy interlude of marital experience 
created earnest longings for its resumption after the war. Reunion in the 
postwar family has its special meaning for each of these war marriages. 

In some of these cases there is the added problem of reunion with 
one’s civilian status. The military is a different world from the civilian, and 
in times of war it becomes the more important and, for the young and 
more romantically inclined, the all-engrossing world. In this military 
world the serviceman, already removed from his civilian setting, gains 
a military status. The girl he meets and marries (unless they have known 
each other reasonably well in civilian life) marries him as of this military 
status. When the war is over, he returns to his civilian status and setting. 
The colonel in the Army Air Force in sunny California is again a garage 
attendant, living on the wrong side of the railroad tracks. The farm boy 
who married the city good-time girlie takes her after the war to his pappy 
and mammy in the mountains of Tennessee. The girl who “looked good” 
as a canteen hostess does not fit into your family’s modest bungalow. 
Reunion with civilian status and setting may precipitate diflScult and 
often tragic problems. 

Then there are the reunion problems of couples whose wartime separa- 
tions were a therapeutic experiment or a welcome marital holiday. War, like 
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a career in public life, offers many a family a socially acceptable way out 
of domestic difficulties. Through the long centuries it is a way which has 
been used extensively in wartime. Especially has this been true in the case 
of manages de convenance, where neither divorce nor desertion is feasible. 
Today, in spite of the availability of other arrangements, war offers to 
many couples the opportunity for an experimental separation, the tempo- 
rizing solution of delay, the mathematical chance of the more tragic end, 
or the honorable rationalization for the coup de grdce. For these couples, 
where the war brought no solution, the peace demands its own deci- 
sions.'® 

For many married couples there is reunion after the simple but trenchant 
fact of separation. Mere separation creates many problems. Perhaps the 
basic one for many wedded mates is that of rerouting the aff^tional outgo. 
When war separates a married couple, a face-to-face relationship gives 
way to a letter-to-letter relationship. The two are vastly different. They 
differ in content, in spontaneity, and particularly in clarity. Some people 
have a letter personality, some do not; some can verbalize well enough 
to convey or transmit their affections, their emotional attitudes, the whole 
distinctness and flavor of their personalities; and others manifestly cannot. 
This letter-to-letter relationship presents its own problems at each socio- 
intellectual level. Even at so Ugh an intellectual level as the membership 
of an erudite scientific society, a letter may say now more, now less, than 
was meant, with no way often of realizing or correcting the misappre- 
hension. The problem is most keen, of course, at the level of those who 
cannot write or who do so with extreme difficulty. Just what, for example, 
is the Icttcr-to-letter relationship of those who write and say; “I am well. 
How is Mom.^ It is raining. How are you?” 

Moreover, in all correspondence, one writes to the “last time I saw 
you” personality. In other words the serviceman and his wife each carry 
a picture of the other based on memories, with the last contact looming 
very large, and it is to this mental image that each writes. It is important 
to realize this because what happens with the passing of time is that 
each person changes, so that there develops a difference between the per- 
sonality “as is” and the “last time I saw you” personality, which in turn 
may bring a sense of unreality or irrelevance into the correspondence, 
each writing to a conception of the other which is different from the person 
as he or she now is. One cannot live on letters alone. The major task of 
rerouting the face-to-face affectional outgo remains. For the wife there 
are the following obvious possibilities. She may return to her family and 
the earlier parent-daughter relationships may be reestablished, albeit on 
a new basis. If there is a child, or children, she may center her affection 
there. There may be homosexual developments. Sublimating forms of 
activity may be accepted. Finally, affectional relationships may be de- 
velop^ with other men with or without sexual exchange and with or 
without subsequent feelings of guilt. There is ample evidence from this 
and previous wars that all. these reactions occur, and again it is important 
George K. Pratt, Soldier to Civilian (New York: McGraw-Hill, j 944), pp. 41 ff. 
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to remember that the longer the separation continues, the longer the new 
aifectional lines have a chance to crystallize. 

There is one feature of the wife’s position in the recent war which 
calls for especial comment. Many wives of servicemen were employed in 
industrial defense positions, earning sizable wages. In addition there was 
the fifty-dollar monthly allowance. Perhaps her whole family was enjoying 
war prosperity. If this wife was 22 years old, it meant that she was eight 
years old when the depression began. Other ages varied correspondingly. 
What this meant was that these young wives grew up during the depression 
decade and, if reared in working-class fanulics, the mathematic^ prob- 
ability of their having been on relief was very high. More than half the 
families inducted into military service in eastern urban areas were known 
to the social service exchanges in their areas. The point is that wartime 
prosperity brings to such young women a tremendous release from the 
shadow of economic sorrow, against the background of a World War. 
This, too, has its implications for the wife’s behavior and for wife-husband- 
in-the-army relationships. 

While the wife has been readjusting life, so has her husband. In terms 
of social process, the first thing that happens when the civilian turns 
soldier is the passing of the primary-group controls. He is withdrawn 
from his family, his neighborhood, his church, and all other stable, intimate 
groups which have exercised the chief controls over his conduct. As he 
loses his membership in these groups, he frequently shakes off his identi- 
fication with the erstwhile moral code. He is on his own now, in a 
behavioristic sense. While he docs not reject immediately the old mores, 
he is likely to think of them as being suspended for the time being. He 
is on vacation from the mores of his group. 

“You’re in the army now!” The new soldier joins a military unit, 
large in size and not operated primarily to accentuate his personal dis- 
tinctness. He is in a man’s world. The old-time feminine controls are gone. 
There exists an occupational and an attitudinal homogeneity. His new 
“buddies” are all engaged in the same pursuits, unusual, exciting, and with 
a stirring rendezvous ahead. What sociologists call an in-group has come 
into being. 

Various factors make for new patterns of conduct in this in-group. 
Army life is rigid. It directs your movements and controls your thinking 
much of the time. It is a life of routine. When there is temporary release 
from the schedule, various vagaries of conduct become emotionally satis- 
fying, a phenomenon most striking among the privates and noncommis- 
sioned officers. They take the orders. They arc the underdogs. An affair 
with a woman serves to restore status. Moreover, the soldier’s military 
life gives new opportunity; there are no womenfolk to check his hours 
of pursuit. The uniform has its own appeal in wartime. The government 
furnishes prophylactics. There is no local court to apprehend him. The 
girl knows he is in the army; she knows what to expect. And the soldier 
rationalizes his need. He is serving his country. Indeed, the wearing of 
the uniform is rationalized as conferring on the soldier a new set of morals. 
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The former mores continue to have his approval, to be sure, but they 
hold for folks who stay at home, particularly for his womenfolk. The 
moral code has to be changed to meet the needs of a unisexual group 
which is serving the country in time of crisis and danger. For the soldier 
to “cut loose” at appropriate times and in varying degrees becomes tra- 
ditional. To drink, to engage in amours, is to behave as the group does. 
No disgrace is involved in tlie assumption of certain liberties. The soldier’s 
new in-group approves, for the time being, new forms of conduct. Such 
transvaluation of the moral code may be temporary; it may last only as 
long as he is in the army; when he returns to civilian life, he may take 
up somewhere near where he left off; but this is what the situation tends 
to be as long as the in-group persists. 

The mobility of wartime mores has been portrayed in terms of process, 
centering about the person. This process must be viewed, however, against 
the general background of war mentality. War is a stirring phenomenon. 
It stimulates the emotions. It shakes individuals out of the routines of their 
behavior and their thinking. It emphasizes new experiences and precipi- 
tates new judgments. Implied in all this is the loosening of the hold of 
customary inhibitions. Traditional ways of doing and thinking give way 
to new desires; impulses long latent find opportunity for release. The 
social threshold of inhibition is lowered. The mores of the entire society 
pass into a stage of active transition. New forms of conduct come to be 
approved, based on a present that seems unreal and a future that is 
obviously uncertain. Why, then, not take the cash and let the credit go? 
“Tonight, who cares: tomorrow, who knows?” As Waller has put it, war 
involves “hedonistic life adjustments on a short-term basis.” It is therefore 
secularizing to an extreme degree; no other set of processes exerts so dis- 
ruptive an effect on sacred patterns. 

Perhaps the most important fact about such couples is that each member 
of a pair is sharing different life experiences during the period of separation. 
Mates are not filed in secluded portfolios when war separates them. They 
go on living in their respective worlds. Their experiences may be red with 
infidelities or pink with prospects thereof; the essential fact is that they 
are living in worlds which are different, often glaringly different, from 
each other. 

What war does to husband and wife comes to a focus with their peace- 
time reunion. The basic problem, pictured in terms of process, is somewhat 
as follows. When a couple marry, they begin usually with a number of 
common interests. These pertain, for instance, to matters of home, children, 
sex, and leisure-time activities. There is a substantial area of agreement in 
interest and in life values. Then a man goes to war. He may see his com- 
rades shot to pieces. He lives in a foxhole amid muck and filth and insects 
and disease. He sees blood spilled and human life sacrificed. He sees 
commanding generals broken; states are dissolved; empires may crumble. 
The whole cosmos changes. 

Then the soldier returns home. He is not the same and never can be 

Willard Waller, War and the Family (New York: Dryden Press, 1940), p, 13. 
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the same again. His perspective has changed. His values are different. He 
and his wife resume housekeeping. She too may have changed, but not 
in the same directions. This girl, this woman, once so sensible and attrac- 
tive now seems to him silly and superficial. The things that are important 
to her seem now to him to be the essence of the trivial. They are measuring 
life by wholly different yardsticks. 

Or, perhaps, he does not get into active combat. He stays chained to 
a desk. Here he learns to look at the world from a worm’s eye view. 
To the extent that he has been a good soldier at this job, he has made 
this an important part of his life. Thus he becomes the small time, 
triplicate ordering, mimeographing bureaucrat who tries men’s souls in 
so limited a transaction as the purchase of a three-cent stamp. It is this 
type that the war bride of yesteryear finds herself living with in the 
peace of tomorrow, through the endless succession, not of stamp purchases, 
but of three meals a day, common bed, and other domestic accompaniments. 
Or he may go on chow or laundry detail in Florida or Iceland or Australia 
so long and so completely that he loses all perspective of his relation to 
the army, the war, and his family. 

Another aspect of wartime separations of husband and wife, which 
has significance for their peacetime reunion, rests in the fact that a great 
many servicemen have had ’ opportunities for personal development much 
greater than have their wives. Many of them have received considerable 
instruction, both technical and cultural. Some were made officers and 
placed in charge of other men. This pften changes even the most intimate 
relations of a man. Thousands of husbands went and lived in distant 
parts of the world. They have come in contact with different cultures, 
learned new ways of living, formed new values. Travel, in war as in peace, 
is a great educator. Meanwhile the wife has remained at home on the 
Tennessee farm, in the Carolina mill town, or on the New Hampshire 
homestead. Her mental horizon has remained the same, changing only 
with the slower tempo of her home community. 

Special mention must be made of the reunion of American servicemen 
with foreign war brides. By an Act of Congress (December 28th, 1945, 
Public Law 271) it was provided that alien spouses or children of United 
States citizens serving in or honorably discharged from the armed forces, 
might be admitted to the United States for permanent residence without 
meeting many of the usual immigration requirements.^^ It is estimated 
that by the end of July, 1946, when the present program of the War 
Department to transport war dependents had ceased, about 70,000 foreign- 
born brides and children entered the United States. Of these, 52,500 were 
brides and 17,500 were children. Although they came from practically 
every country in which our armed forces were located, about 60,000 hailed 
from the European and Mediterranean areas and the remainder from the 
Pacific theater of operations. Of the former, about three fourths came 
from Great Britain; about 15 per cent from France and Italy; and the 

Ernest £. Salisbury, ‘The Immigration of G.I. Brides,** Monthly Review (Immigration and 

Naturalization Service, U. S. Department of Justice, May, 1946), pp. 305-308. 
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remainder from Belgium, Ireland, North Africa, and other countries, with 
a total of more than thirty nationalities represented. Of the Pacific area 
brides, most (about 85 per cent) were from Australia. The age concentra- 
tion of these brides was in the early twenties, with a considerable proportion 
in the late teens. About one third of them were mothers. Comparison 
with the statistics of overseas marriages in World War I indicates that the 
present situation is one of much greater extent and variety. Estimates on 
the number of foreign war brides after the first World War vary from 
4000 to 8000, with a considerably smaller number of countries represented. 
Most of these marriages with foreign-born brides present the problems of 
intercultural and in some cases of interracial marriages.^^ 

Relatively little has been written of the reunion of the serviceman with 
his family other than his wife. There is, for example, the teen-age lad 
who went away as a schoolboy, perhaps dominated by his father or pam- 
pered by a solicitous mother and more than likely spoken of by the 
neighbors as “that kid next door.” Now he returns a veteran, perhaps an 
officer, possibly the holder of a medal. He has come of age, he has matured, 
he has been places and seen things. “Something new has been added.” 
The old relationships obviously cannot be resumed, but in the beginning 
only he may be aware of it.^® 


The Returning Rather and His Family 

Hill has written revealingly of the father returning to his family.*® 
Obviously the father has his distinctive role in the family and for the child 
constitutes the complementary half of its biparental rearing. When the 
father leaves the family, his contributions arc lost to the child and to the 
mother. Faced with this situation, both child and mother make compen- 
satory adjustments. These may or may not be mentally or socially sound. 
When, now, the father returns to his family, there are not only the 
customary relations with the child to be established, but also the compensa- 
tory relationships between the child and the mother (and/or others) to 
be terminated or readjusted. Specifically, the father may return to babies 
he has never seen, who may or may not “accept” him. A “close corporation” 
may have developed between child and lonely mother. The child may have 
grown up undisciplined in the father’s absence. Father in uniform and in 
absentia, glorified and idealized by his family, returns in the civilian flesh 
to essay the role of head of the family. The two following cases will serve 
to illustrate some of the difficulties encountered. 

Mr. Smith was a Lieutenant G>mmander in the Navy, who came home to 

his wife and his three year old son, whom he had seldom seen. His wife had 

StadsHcid BulleHn (Metropolitan Life Insurance Compan)^, June, 1946), pp. i-a. 
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lived alone with the son during her husband’s absence. The boy was at a 
difficult and important age so far as discipline is concerned. The mother had 
been doing fairly well, though she was more lenient than strict. But Mr. 
Smith was appalled that his young son did not jump to his command at the 
moment of the command. He had been used to that in the service. His 
method of punishing the baby when the baby misbehaved was to shout, 
“Come here!” Then when, and if, the baby came, he would slap him. The 
baby was afraid of his father, and the mother was very much annoyed at the 
whole situation. She understood, and was sympathetic with both, but could 
not do anything with her husband. 

The wife of Commander Jones spent the two years of her husband’s ab- 
sence trying to make up to his two teen-aged boys for the loss of their father. 
She also was set upon not letting the fact that they were growing up in an 
era of war prevent them from having the same kind of irresponsible adoles- 
cence that she had enjoyed. She painted up their father as “the man who was 
winning the war,” and the boys could hardly wait till this hero returned. 
When he did, they were sadly disappointed. Instead of sitting around the 
fire telling them tales of gory naval engagements, he set out on a program of 
curtailing their liberties and giving them jobs to do to prepare them for the 
serious sort of world they were going to have to live in. 

Headline Postwar Family Problems 

Another way to approach family problems in the postwar world is 
through the recordings of the daily press. True, these are “news” items 
which include the exceptional, the startling, the dramatic, the seamy, and 
the publicly discussed aspects of family problems; but what boils over 
the sides of the kettle is made up of the ingredients still within the kettle. 
The boiling over is simply a matter of temperature. Presented herewith, 
then, is a summary of news clippings on postwar problems with particular 
reference to war veterans, covering the ten months’ period from Septem- 
ber I, 1945, ^ 94 ^* The material is limited, as far as is possible, to 

situations which seem to have been the product of wartime and postwar 
conditions. The two newspapers utilized were the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin, the largest evening newspaper in America, and The Philadelphia 
Inquirer, third largest morning newspaper. The June, 1946, circulations 
of these newspapers were 719,000 and 606,000 respectively, thus indicating 
a wide coverage, as well as dissemination, of news. This assemblage of 
newspaper material is part of a two-year study of postwar family problems 
now being made under the auspices of the William T. Carter Foundation of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

The summary here presented is partial and tentative, but includes the 
following items. 
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1 . Reunion and Family Relationships 

1. Enoch Arden Marriages. Shortly after the cessation of hostilities, 
the most dramatic news items concerning family relationships were those 
surrounding the servicemen who had been listed as missing or killed and 
who were found alive, usually as prisoners of war, after long internment. 
Between September i, 1945, and February 21, 1946, seven cases of Enoch 
Arden marriages appeared in Philadelphia newspapers. These were direct 
results of war. The women, because of notifications from the Army and 
Navy, had assumed that they were free to remarry. The hasty remarriages 
may themselves have been partly attributable to the wartime atmosphere 
in which men and women met, courted, and married quickly. Aside from 
these common elements, the special problems of family readjustment and 
the personal reactions were unique in each case. Of greatest significance to 
the families were the four cases in which the husband, released from 
internment, was expecting a quick and happy reunion and in which the 
shock to their wives was equally great. Three of these couples had the 
second marriage annulled. Of these, one husband came home to attempt 
reconciliation with his nineteen year old wife who had “married” his 
own uncle, another to recourt the mother of his son whom he had never 
seen, the third to adopt the child of his wife by her second husband. In 
the fourth case, the woman attempted suicide under the weight of her 
decision; the three concerned talked over their problem seriously and 
could reach no agreement because the woman did not want to give up 
either husband. The other Enoch Arden marriages showed a different face. 
In two instances, the legally married couples had been estranged before the 
war separation. Divorce and remarriage were solutions here. And finally, 
the girl who wanted to keep her second “husband” was disowned by him. 
It was not a marriage, he said, but just one of those service acquaintance- 
ships. These cases are the spectacular results of the return of “dead” men 
from the war. Others escape publicity but undoubtedly the people con- 
cerned do not all escape many of the elements of the situations described. 
Thought-provoking is the fact that soon after V-J Day, 3483 of these missing 
men were found alive, and that as this paper is being written the Services 
are pressing the manhunt for 19,584 more who are still carried on casualty 
lists. 

2. Bigamy. Between September i8th and April 12th, eight cases of 
bigamy committed by or with servicemen were featured in the newspapers 
studied. Although bigamy is not in itself a phenomenon of wartime society 
exclusively, these cases either were entered into because of war conditions or 
were easily facilitated because of them, In all instances discovery came 
when peacetime brought the expectation of normal family life once more. 
Loneliness, the fear that they would never again see their former mates, 
and the opportunity afforded by long-distance separations precipitated both 
men and women into bigamy. 

3. Extramarital Relationships. Precipitated and facilitated by tiic same 
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wartime conditions as were the bigamous relationships were those alliances, 
found in the study, that were entered into more loosely, without benefit 
of certificate. One woman explained that she had always leaned heavily 
upon her husband for advice. When he was taken away from her, she 
leaned on another man, with the result that they entered into a more 
intimate and less intellectual relationship. A returned veteran writes for 
advice. He had been so lonely at camp without his charming wife. Then 
he had met a girl “just like her.” He had neglected to tell the girl that he 
was married, and now that he was home again his conscience hurt. Should 
he tell his wife? 

These relationships showed significant differences from the bigamous 
ones. They occurred more generally. The story of infidelity appeared in 
feature articles, in reports of suits for divorce and custody of children, in 
legal proceedings over money, in servicemen’s question columns, in letters 
to editors, and in columns answering personal problems. Also, these 
relationships were often temporary and frequent. Husbands and wives 
returned to each other to discover that their mates had indulged in a series 
of affairs during separation. Again, though few children were reported as 
figuring in the bigamous marriages, many were involved in these affairs. 
Frequently, illegitimate children were the cause of discovery. A London war 
bride came to America on money sent by her husband, but upon arrival she 
went to the serviceman who had remained in London after her husband 
had left and whose child was subsequently born to her at his relatives’ 
home. A Navy enlisted man and his wife abandoned a baby because the 
baby was hers but not his. 

Significant is a statement of Mrs. Lois Parsons, chairman of the Council 
of Social Agencies Committee on Unmarried Parenthood, who reports that 
one out of every twelve children being born in Washington, D. C., is 
illegitimate. She says that for the past three years an entirely different type 
of person is becoming the unmarried mother. A surprising number of 
illegitimate babies are being born to women in professional or semipro- 
fessional fields, including teaching, nursing, and secretarial work. She 
blames wartime loneliness and the fast tempo of the capital. 

4. The ''Lesser*' Problems, It is behind the front page that one finds 
those problems of reunion that are less sensational but that are visited 
upon the largest number of people. 

In the columns offering advice on personal troubles one finds some of 
the situations confronting plain Mary Smith and John Brown when they 
are reunited after wartime separation. The drafting of husbands was 
admittedly a godsend to some women. But wars do end. Four women 
wrote that they had hoped war would change their men but that, alas, 
they had come home just as difficult to get along with. The women had 
become used to a pleasant life without these detriments to happiness. How 
could they now take them back? Other women, eagerly awaiting the return 
of their husbands, were shocked to find them different men from the 
ones they had remembered. The large majority of letters to Aese coluinns 
are of this type. And of these, the greatest number of complaints deal with 
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the seeming inability of the men to settle down to normal domestic life. 
They want to go out every night, and do so though wives have to stay 
home with children. They do not want to assume responsibility, or to 
care for children, or to look for work; they are content to sit, or go out, 
or gamble, and let the in-laws pay the bills. They are shifdess and lazy. They 
are not affectionate. They chafe at domestic ties. All these complaints 
come in a few weeks or months after the veterans’ return, and although 
many writers think they may be expecting too much too soon, yet they 
are already experiencing a fe^ng of hopelessness about establishing satis- 
factory relationships. 

In a good many instances, the readjustment is taking place in the 
home of the wife’s parents. Here, the wife wants to know how she can 
adjust her parents and husband to each other; how she can get away 
from her parents without hurting their feelings; or how she can persuade 
her husband to make his own home. Two veterans complain that their 
wives have become opposed to, and unfitted for, keeping house, because 
of having lived with mother and father during the war. They refuse to 
accept the responsibilities of wifehood. And a young girl tells that since 
his return her husband is completely tied to his mother’s apron strings, 
and wants to build a house right next door! 

There are the formerly happy wives who have been careful and faithful 
during long years of separation and who have been shocked into distrust. 
“He tears up his letters carefully.” “He has his mail forwarded to another 
address.” “I found a picture of a girl in his wallet.” “He says everything is 
all right. But I keep wondering.” And there are the girls whose men are 
sent home as psychoneurotics. Those girls are worried and frightened at 
every sign of moodiness, temper, or illness. The burden is too great for 
one who does not quite understand but who has been charged with the 
responsibility for his adjustment to civilian and marital life. 

Also behind the front page one discovers that poor stewardship is 
a cause for disillusion upon reunion. Provident servicemen have sent 
money home to their families during their years overseas in order that 
they might have a fund on which to start their civilian life. When they 
come home, they are sometimes disappointed. Some wives have been care- 
less and have simply spent the money. Some have been sly, using the 
funds to buy homes in their own names. Others have quite maliciously 
tied up the money, insurance, or bonds, and refuse to accept their hus- 
bands back. Parents as well as wives are guilty of this sort of conduct, 
cither using or refusing to part with the money sent to them by their 
sons for safekeeping. All these situations are revealed in actual suits brought 
by servicemen for return of their savings. The amounts involved range 
from a few hundred dollars to thirty thousand dollars. 

5. The Disabled Veteran?^ Headlined in the newspapers arc reports 
of the courageous adjustment to civilian life of maimed and blinded 

21 For an excellent analysis of problems of the disabled veteran see, Ernest R. and Harriet R. 
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veterans, of their courageous wives who welcome them back, and of the 
women who marry them upon their return. Wives assist in setting up 
businesses, in buying chicken farms, and in starting out new lives with 
handicapped mates. A Master Sergeant who lost parts of aU four limbs 
starts out on a vacation with his wife in a car built for his special use. 
Nurses marry their blinded patients and plastic surgery cases whose real 
faces had been blown away. A British girl flies from London to marry 
her fiance who was paralyzed from the waist down. And a girl marries 
her childhood sweetheart who lost both hands in the war. These people 
are featured as making fine adjustments. But in a brief and unfeatured 
article in October, 1945, one reads this story: there are 83,000 men currently 
in Administration hospitals. A peak load of from 200,000 to 250,000 is 
estimated by 1965. This compares with 61,000 hospitalized twenty years 
after World War I. 

6. International Marriages. Reference to this type of marriage has already 
been made. It is significant to add that their first problem, that of getting 
to the United States, aroused more controversy in letters to editors than 
any one other type during the ten months of the study. The GI’s wanted 
their wives brought home. The wives wanted to come. American women 
wanted their own GI husbands given first priority on ships and thought 
American men should not have married foreign women at all. The foreign 
brides often had to wait, and some are still waiting for reunion with 
their husbands. This necessitates long separations while husbands are 
again in a congenial and familiar atmosphere, very different from the 
situation in which they met and married these girls. Some of the wives 
will never reach the States. The application for their passage must be 
made by their American husbands, whose ardor for foreign entangle- 
ments has long since cooled. 

Once here, the newspapers follow their adjustments. Some of them 
glow with contentment over their new country, their American in-laws, 
their husbands, and the neighbors who welcome them with teas and 
receptions. Some do not. American GFs have a reputation for idealizing 
their country when they are away from it, and many foreign girls have 
taken their words literally. One English girl whose GI had bragged about 
the two homes he owned in America fled from him and demanded a 
divorce when she found she had to live in a “shack” with him and his 
small sister and brother. Fifty Australian brides who returned to Australia 
said that they were homesick; that they were disappointed because America 
was not like the movies; that American women resented them and said 
they had “pinched” their men; that American life was bedlam after the 
quiet of Australia; and that the cost of living was much higher. A group 
of British wives also complained about the living costs but were chiefly 
appalled by the rudeness of the people in New York City, the pushing 
and jamming into vehicles of transportation, the ill-mannered children and 
dirty living quarters. Others, less vocal, found life over here very be- 
wildering. The food is peculiar. Their husbands like coflFee but not the 
way their wives know how to make it. Americans have no reverence for 
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the British ritual of tea-brewing. The money is different and hard to get 
used to. Two young brides got lost, one on a train and one in the subway. 
They spoke no English and could not ask their way. One little Italian 
bride committed suicide. She had been homesick and increasingly de- 
spondent ever since her arrival. Mentioned in the papers, though their 
special problems are as yet undisclosed, are the marriages of 150 American 
girls who will go abroad to live with the British servicemen they met here 
during the war, and the marriages between American servicewomen and 
foreign-born men, for whose speedy entry into the United States Congress 
had to pass special legislation. 

7. Ex-Servicewomen. New in our nation’s history is the problem of 
the readjustment of the servicewoman to civilian life. About 400,000 of 
them, most of whom arc potential family-makers, have had to come back 
to parents, careers, or marriage. In interviews, some of them tell of their 
change to civilian life. First of all, they feel like “forgotten women.” No 
such machinery has been set up to help them as there is for the men, and 
the men get preference everywhere. They miss the confidence the uniform 
gave. A uniform marked them as special, as someone in authority. Now 
they arc but one of the crowd. They had not been living in family groups 
but in barracks with lots of girls their own age. They miss this companion- 
ship. They had been the center of attention of many men. Now they arc 
bad^ in a land where men arc relatively scarce. Their lives had been 
exciting and glamorous. Now they Aiust descend to the normal. Some 
of them want to postpone marriage and keep on living glamorous lives 
while they are still young; others want to marry as soon as possible. But 
they feel that their service careers have in some ways made them better 
fitted for wifehood. They have learned order, patience, and adaptability to 
discipline; to know all kinds of people; to t^e an active part in world 
problems; to understand men’s problems and to make adjustments. Indi- 
vidual reactions to changes between military and civilian moral codes 
arc shown in two cases. One cx-scrvicewoman, who cannot face the stigma 
of her baby born out of wedlock, abandons it. Another accepts hers as a 
responsibility and claims a dependency allotment for it when she applies 
for college tuition under the GI Bill. A special problem is that of the 123 
disabled servicewomen who were entered in the vocational rehabilitation 
program of the Veterans Administration to be fitted for jobs. 

IL The World in Which They Uve 

The veterans, who on their return must somehow begin living intimately 
with people who arc slightly strange to them, arc also confronted with 
a world that has become changed in, many of its most fundamental aspects. 
If there were only the problems of adjustment to one’s closest associates 
to concentrate upon, there might be fewer failures. But the veteran cannot 
simply sit down and learn to live over again with his family. He must 
have a roof over his head, he must find work or training to equip him 
for work, and he must meet the day-to-day exigencies of life as they come 
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along relentlessly whether or not he is settled in mind, home, and occu- 
pation. All these things must be faced immediately and at the same time 
by most veterans. 

1. Housing, Many veterans complain to the papers about the red tape 
surrounding GI loans for homes. They had been led to dream of coming 
home, getting money, and buying or building a home — just like that. 
Many have found that the world of finance is still run on the basis of 
good risks and bad risks rather than of who fought for freedom and who 
did not. The major problem, however, is the simple fact that there is no 
place to live. This problem has been increasing dangerously. In November, 
1945, an Evening Bulletin poll in Philadelphia showed one veteran out 
of five having housing trouble. On June 8, 1946, the Veterans Adminis- 
tration reported that 60 per cent of a sample of veterans polled were 
still looking vainly for homes or apartments three or four months after 
their discharge. One reads of veterans and their families living in tents, 
in jails, in railroad stations, in converted chicken houses, in automobiles, 
in Quonset huts, and in caves; and of discharged veterans of months* 
standing still separated from their wives and children for lack of a place 
to live. These spectacular abodes are usually very temporary. Someone 
“moves over** and lets the family in. But far from temporary has been the 
crowding of families into a few rooms and the wholesale amount of living 
with in-laws. Barbara Barnes, columnist for the Bulletin, discloses that 
at the Philadelphia Homes Registration Office practically everyone inter- 
viewed is having trouble with relatives. Miss Ann Coyle, in charge of the 
office, says: “This in-law problem has been bothering the majority of the 
men who are house-hunting today. They stress their need for privacy above 
everything else. Privacy, and a stove on which to cook. Ninety-nine out 
of every 100 servicemen whom we interview have children. They are 
looking for a place to start housekeeping in a normal manner.** A case 
cited as fairly representative was that of a Marine Corps officer, his wife, 
and four children, staying with friends in a five-room apartment. There 
are nine people, two bedrooms, one bathroom. Three people sleep in one 
bed; one boy, on two chairs. Coat hangers are suspended from every avail- 
able ledge; otherwise they live out of suitcases. In the morning the hostess 
wakens each person by turn — by “bathroom turn.** And this cannot be 
considered as temporary. Though the guests have tried every resource, 
there is still no serious prospect of their obtaining a home. 

2. Employment, A second essential to the veteran upon his return is 
profitable work, and that right quickly in most cases. Few have sufficient 
funds to support their families long during a period of inflated prices. 
Furthermore, a job is a psychological necessity to many. Their letters 
to editors show that, just as they had expected homes as rewards for service, 
they also expected jobs. And they had thought in terms of the high-paying 
positions that their civilian friends took during the war, as well as of a 
position fitting the advancement in life that many of them had made while 
in the service. Many are still wondering what has happened and who 
has let them down. 
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Furthermore, to the veteran it is not only the question of a job but of 
the right job. Paul Trescott, reporting a survey of Philadelphia’s returning 
vets, shows that only one third want their old jobs back. Their reasons 
arc these; no future in it, 21 per cent; job no longer exists, 17 per cent; no 
longer interested in that type of work, 14 per cent; miscellaneous, in- 
cluding not enough pay, 14 per cent; didn’t like former job, 10 per cent; 
not physically able, 8 per cent; want to be self-employed or use new skill, 
5 per cent; couldn’t get old job back, 5 per cent; going to school, 6 per cent. 

This necessity of finding a job is a second problem that is increasing 
in intensity. By the end of 1945, more than 225,000 ex-servicemen were 
receiving readjustment allowances, totaling, for the week ending November 
17th, $5,233,209. In June, 1946, for Pennsylvania’s servicemen alone, more 
than 949,000 checks were issued, totaling $18,954,718, the highest outlay for 
one single month. 

3. Education. A happy solution to the employment problem for many 
veterans is a return to school or college, financed by the GI Bill of Rights, 
with a dependency allotment for families, and training for a better job 
than they are now equipped to take — a happy solution, that is, if they 
can get into a school, if they can find a place for themselves and their 
families to live, if they can support themselves on the allotment, and if the 
employment situation is such at the end of their training that they can 
find the type of employment they desire. 

In December, 1945, there were in college classes 125,000 veterans financed 
under the GI Bill, and 207,000 more had applied for entrance. Dr. Francis 
J. Brown, staff associate of the American Council on Education, pre- 
dicted that 600,000 would be in universities and colleges by the autumn 
of 1946. Thirty per cent of the student GI’s are piarried. Ten per cent have 
children. Housing is their greatest problem, with overcrowing or tem- 
porary housing as the only immediate solution. Living within the allot- 
ments is the second greatest problem. One case record showed that it 
could not be done. Both the husband and wife had to take extra jobs to 
keep the family going, while they took turns caring for the baby. These 
allotments were $50 a month for a single veteran and $75 for a married 
veteran. They were subsequently raised to $65 and $90. Trying to combine 
college work with domestic duties is the third problem. Fathers cut classes 
when babies are born; bring them to classes when Mother is ill; have 
difficulty studying when the children arc racing through the trailer home; 
and find it hard to fit higher education into a background of shopping, 
tending fires, and shoveling snow. College authorities do say, though, that 
their maturity makes them take their work more seriously and that they 
learn as easily or more so than they did when younger. 


Some Long Range Consequences 

Reference has been made previously in this chapter to the mobility of 
the mores, meaning by that phrase ihc modification in the mores that 
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occurs when people change their place of residence or their status. Such 
modification is part of the larger fact that people’s minds become as 
mobile as do their bodies in wartime. Just as they change the external 
circumstances of their lives, so they tend in varying degrees to change their 
ideas, ideals, values, judgments, and codes of behavior. Becker’s general 
term for this social-psychological concomitant of physical migration is 
mental mobility. 

These modifications of attitudes and values are of particular significance 
in any attempt to assess the long-range consequences of a world war. The 
great changes in human history are not those which occur in the mechanical 
gadgets which men use nor even in the institutionalized arrangements by 
which they live but in the attitudes and values they accept. The revolutions 
of the past which have had great meaning for mankind are those which 
have taken place in the minds of men. Changes of this kind are selected, 
then, as indicative of the long-range effects of war upon the family, to 
which we turn in the concluding section of this chapter. To emphasize a 
certain tentativeness in the nature of the ensuing discussion, the selected 
aspects are stated in the form of questions. 

I. How will the military experience of millions of American men affect 
their postwar attitudes as parents and mates? Will the postwar period see 
the emergence in this country of the military male? 

It has been the experience of the past that great nations engaged in 
continuing warfare tend to produce a single definitive type of citizen 
which reflects the qualities essential for military success. This type, a 
product of military discipline, finds its expression in the dominant male, 
emphatic in the authority of the father over his children, of the master 
over his workers, and of the husband over his wife. Historians have 
identified this type among the warlike nations of the past, just as more 
recent students identify it among the Germans and the Japanese. 

The military male, once his type crystallizes, tends toward hardness 
and firmness of character. Lecky wrote years ago. 

War accustoms men to the abnegation needed for simultaneous action, compels 

them to repress their fears, and establish a firm control over their affections. 

Patriotism, too, leads them to subordinate their personal wishes to the interests 

of the society in which they livc.*^ 

In times past, this type has held no high regard for women. In many of 
the qualities which he prized, women were indisputably inferior, with 
the inevitable result that he placed them in a subject status. 

Much is said in historical records of the crude-mannered male which 
constant warfare created. Many men were gathered together over long 
periods of time, without the presence of women. They lived and talked 
a salty life. By way of indirect proof there are the statements by various 
historians of the Middle Ages that with the decline of constant devastating 
warfare, knights and lords had time to improve their manners and their 
relations with women. In speaking of the Crusades, Thompson states that 

William E. H. Lccky, History of European Morals, vol. i (New York: Appleton, 1869), p. 182. 
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"the rough and ready ways of the feudal, fighting West gave way to the 
politeness and address of the East. The man of war, the typical fighting 
baron, was humanized into a gentleman of culture, and goc^, though not 
soft, manners.” 

During World War II, more than ten million fathers and husbands, 
present and prospective, were submitted to military discipline, many of 
them over an extended period of time and during an impressionable period 
of their lives. The period since the end of hostilities sees the emergence 
of a large standing armed force, so that added numbers of young Americans 
can be expected to continue to pass through this experience. This involves 
the introduction of a new set of influences in the conditioning process of 
the maturing American male, on a scale of extensive proportions. Its 
consequences are destined to be enormous and, judging by the past, at 
least will bear in the direction of the military male. 

2. How will World War II affect the future status of women? What 
changes in attitudes can be expected among women as the result of their 
experiences during the recent wartime period? 

Perhaps no other phase of the relationship between war and the family 
is covered so adequately in the historical material as the effect of war on 
the treatment and status of women. The available material may be divided 
into two parts. First is the treatment of women in conquered lands. 
Traditionally, women have been a spoil of war, with both their labor and 
their sex exploited by the conqueror. Several historic forms of this may be 
noted. Wife capture, for example, has been one of the recognized forms 
of obtaining a mate. It has existed among the Plains Indians of America,^^ 
the Amerinds, the Polynesians,*® the early Germanic tribes, and various 
other groups. Both logic and anthropological research suggest that wife 
capture existed extensively in a day of constant warfare, woman labor, 
and female infanticide. 

Again, concubinage results from war. As early as the time of the 
Homeric epics, the distinction between wife and concubine was this: the 
wife was purchased from her father, while the concubine was a prize of 
war.*® Similarly, among the Romans concubinage was rare until the Punic 
Wars. During the Renaissance, both in France and in Italy the custom 
was common of buying captured women in the markets of Venice to 
serve as concubines. 

Third, slavery was a customary fate of women in conquered countries 
in earlier wars, especially of the absolute or total type, such as the Greek 
wars against the barbarians or the Christian wars against the infidels. 

The second part of our historical material deals with the effects of war 
on the status of women as a class. Two kinds of effect are noted. In the 

** James Westfall Thompson, An Economic and Social History of the Middle Ages (New York: 
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earlier stages of cultural development, life was nomadic, war and the 
chase were man’s chief pursuits, “the ascendancy of beauty is faint,” and 
the life of women was one of hard and continuous toil. In addition to the 
duty of supplying the family with food and other necessities, motherhood 
was continuous and exhausting. To these duties, war added further burdens 
and anxieties. On the other hand, with a more highly developed economy, 
war proved a liberating influence, especially fo women in the upper classes. 
Here the absence of the husband created the immediate necessity of having 
the wife assume greater responsibility and leadership in family matters. 

What a prolonged war may mean is shown in the considered effects of 
the Punic Wars. First, for the thirty or more years of actual warfare, a 
large proportion of able-bodied Romans saw service in the field. Husbands 
were away from home for years at a time. As a consequence, the manage- 
ment of estates and households devolved upon their wives, many women 
receiving a training in self-reliance and efficiency in responsible positions. 
This in turn led such women to submit with ill grace to the restrictions 
in their daily lives and interests that their husbands imposed upon them 
on their return from the wars. Before long the manus, i.e., the power of 
the Roman husband over his wife, came to be indicted by these women 
as tyranny. After the second Punic War the controversy was compromised, 
and the practice of marriage without manus grew up. It was this sad cir- 
cumstance that led the elder Cato to remark: “All men rule over women, 
we Romans rule over all men, and our wives rule over us.” 

Two later wars tell the same story. A recent writer has this to say 
about the effects of the American Civil War upon the Southern wife: 

In i860, the South became a matriarchy. The men went away from home 
to other battlefields, leaving the women free to manage farm and plantation 
without their bungling hindrance; when they returned, those who had escaped 
heroic death found their surrogates in complete and competent charge and 
liking it. Four years had fixed the habit of command which, when I first 
began to know them, thirty had not broken.’®^ 

Perhaps most clearly revealed are the effects of the First World War 
in this respect. This war changed the employment of women “from a 
shameful business to heroism” overnight; it opened up new fields of em- 
ployment, especially for women in the middle and upper classes and in 
many other respects it put the finishing touches on the “emancipation of 
women.” Complementary to the right to behave like a man came, too, 
the right to misbehave as he does, thus bringing about a change in many 
of the mores.®® As Burgess and Locke have so well put it, “World War I 
gave women the outward symbols of equality with men; namely, the 
suffrage and a social freedom permitting short skirts, bobbed hair, drink- 
ing, and smoking.” 

John A. Rice, “My Father’s Folks,” Harper's Magazine, SepL, 1940, p. 426. 
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The relationship between war and women has taken on new meaning 
in modern times as war has increasingly involved the efforts of women. 
In the recent struggle, both Germany and Great Britain conscripted women 
for wartime service, thus putting the stamp of official approval, as it were, 
upon what large numbers of them were already doing. The change in 
warfare from a clash between professional armies to a struggle between 
entire populations, the addition of economic to military phases of conflict, 
the development of totalitarian warfare, all have combined to make the 
efforts and contributions of women of greater importance. 

In the United States, World War II continued the equalizing proo 
esses of World War I, only more so and for a longer duration. Of dramatic 
significance in this connection was the opening up of four branches of 
the armed forces to women. Thousands of women enrolled in these aux- 
iliary corps, serving with credit and demonstrating their value to the 
nation’s military effort. 

More extensive, even if less dramatic, was the marked increase in the 
employment of women during the war. The over-all extent of this increase 
is revealed by the annual reports on women workers, made by the Women’s 
Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor. From May, 1940, to May, 1945, 
the total number of women employed rose from 11,310,000 to 17,940,000. 
After the cessation of hostilities, the number naturally declined, but by 
May, 1946, it still stood at 16,260,000, which was 29.4 per cent of the total 
number of women fourteen years of age and over.*® About a third of the 
war-extra labor force of the country consisted of women who normally 
would have been occupied with home duties. Most of these were married 
women. 

Evidence of a great many kinds is accumulating to show that whereas 
the first World War gave women the symbols of equality, the second 
one has given them an increased measure of the substance of it. With 
economic independence comes not only equality with the male, both 
within the home and outside, but also a sense of assurance and security 
in many aspects of human relationships. While the period immediately 
after the war will witness some recession in the number and proportion of 
those gainfully employed and in the assumption of roles of leadership! and 
responsibility, on the whole an appreciable net gain in the status of women 
may be anticipated as a long-range result of World War II. « 

3. What changes in the pattern of husband-wife relationships may be 
anticipated by way of aftermath to the war? What, in other words, will 
happen as the militarily trained young male and the emancipated young 
woman unite in marriage? 

Before attempting to answer this question, three facts should be re- 
called. First, before the war the family was moving with fair rapidity in 
the direction of a person centered, democratic form in which each marital 
partner gave increasing recognition to the individuality and interests of 
the other. A second fact is that, as a result of a World War of the magnitude 
and duration of the recent one, millions of men and women passed ^ough 
Facts on Women Workers (Washington :‘U. S. Department of Labor, June, 1946). 
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widely differing experiences, so that in the future their values, definitions 
of situations, memories, and preoccupations will be quite different. Third, 
during the period of their life apart, many men and women became 
habituated to living their own lives. 

In combination, these three facts suggest the answer to the questions 
proposed. At worst, they suggest increased conflict and discord, with rising 
rates of family disorganization and reorganization. At best, they promise 
an increasing personal schematization within the marriage relationship. 
More and more, marriage will become a personalized relationship in which 
each of the partners will live — within limitations, of course — his or her 
own life. This, as has been said, is not a new but simply an increasingly 
prevalent pattern. It is the inherent complement of the democratic family. 
It is the inevitable product of secondary rather than primary group life; 
of the increasing employment of women, especially of married women; of 
the growing participation of women in civic and community affairs; 
of a rapidly secularizing society. The second World War obviously did 
not create, it will merely augment, personal schematization in marriage. 
In many cases this will prove troublesome, making for conflict, tension, 
infidelity, and misunderstanding; in others, and one believes the larger 
proportion of marriages, it will make for a fuller and richer relationship. 
Where there are the deepest valleys one finds also the highest mountains. 

4. What changes in the biosexual role of the family and in the patterns 
of sex behavior in general may be expected as an aftermath of World 
War II? 

Wars invariably affect the sex behavior of large segments of the par- 
ticipating populations. One finds much historical evidence on this point. 
The sexual misbehavior of soldiers with women in invaded lands is referred 
to in the histories of most wars. On the other hand, while there are cases 
of outstanding faithfulness of war “widows,” like the “unwearied fidelity 
of Penelope, awaiting through the long, revolving years the return of her 
storm-tossed husband,” contrasting instances are not infrequent, as the 
literature and news grist of many a postwar period reveals. 

There are many reasons why war breaks the crystallized patterns of 
sex behavior. First, it removes young people from their primary group 
controls, and for young people, particularly for young men, such freedom 
tends to find expression in experimentation with the sexual aspects of life. 
Sex experimentation is an inevitable aspect of the process of maturing, and 
wartime conditions tend to stimulate both. Second, war brings with it a 
general relaxation of certain social controls as people bend their efforts 
toward military goals. Perhaps this is a phase of what Waller identified 
as the making of “hedonistic life-adjustments on a short-time basis.” Third, 
for separated couples war means an interruption of regularized affectional 
relationships, with the consequent problems of adjustment behavior. Fourth, 
war means contact with exotic mates, and people of other groups and 
cultures often offer the added charm of novelty. Fifth, the general pattern 
of army life includes an increase of the so-called “manly pursuits,” such as 
drinking, gambling, and the like. Finally, as wars continue and end, many 
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couples find it necessary to overlook wartime infidelities. To do this sads- 
factorily, there must be a certain depreciation of the idealized significance 
of sex and an appreciation of its basic nature as a hunger of the organ- 
ism and its role as a form of emotional catharsis. All these and other 
factors make new attitudes toward sex an inevitable accompaniment to 
war, their specific expression and degree being a matter of time and cir- 
cumstance. 

The changes which emerged after 1918 set the course for much that may 
be expected after World War II. At least six changes in the patterns of 
sex behavior manifested themselves after the first World War. One of these 
was the general lifting of the taboos upon sex, including on the positive 
side a recognition of its significance in the life of the individual and its 
role in social relationships. Second, and as a consequence of the first, there 
was a marked growth in the movement for sex instruction, for both child 
and youth. Third was the emergence of birth control as a social movement, 
respectable, significant, and dynamic. Particularly did this movement make 
tremendous strides among the poorer classes. Fourth was the increased 
knowledge of the role of venereal infection and of prophylaxis, both growing 
out of the soldier’s wartime experience and his military instruction and 
discipline. Fifth was the increase of premarital sex relationships, revealed 
by statistical evidence and emphasized by the comments of informed 
students in recent ycars.*^ Sixth, and perhaps as a pervasive change inter- 
related with most of the others, has been the passing of the double standard 
of morals. This has already been referred to in connection with the changing 
status of women. 

Other students might modify or enlarge the foregoing list. Possibly the 
sexuali2:ation of marriage, in contrast to its procreative role, and the em- 
phasis upon the role of sex in the realm of mental hygiene might be 
enumerated as additional specific changes. 

The impact of the second World War must be considered against the 
background of present-day developments in (a) public education in the 
field of human relationships, (b) the control of the venereal diseases 
through the recently developed “wonder drugs,” (c) the increased avail- 
ability of contraceptives, (d) the lowered age of marriage, and (e) the 
increasing emphasis upon the romantic aspect of marriage. Out of this 
complex of social forces, there seems little doubt but that in the years 
ahead this country will witness the continuation and intensification of 
the changes following the first World War. Emphasis upon the extra- 
procreative aspects of sex is destined to increase. Planned parenthood will be 
more and more accepted as a part of family life mores, as well as of a 
community’s health and social program. Premarital sex relationships may 
increase, with sex instruction and early marriage as possible counteracting 
influences. A single standard of mords will be assumed as a matter of 
course. 

Lewis M. Terman, Psychological Factors in Marital Happiness (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
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5. What changes in the economic bases of family life may be expected 
as an aftermath of World War II? 

As a preface to this discussion, two economic consequences of modern 
warfare must be noted. One of these is a dislocation of the price level, 
invariably upward and with relative rapidity. Second is a huge govern- 
mental expenditure for military purposes. !^th of these developed to a 
marked extent in the United States during the second World War. 

Resulting from these two factors in combination is the appearance of 
two types of economic families. One of these is war rich families, who 
profit from wartime expenditures. From December, 1941, to July, 1944, 
two hundred billion dollars were earmarked by the U. S. Government for 
expenditures for war purposes. The major share of the consequent in- 
crease of the national income went into increases of incomes of wage- 
earning families. Some of these were families experiencing prosperity after 
a decade of economic depression.®^ A large number were families who 
had been on relief rolls during the nineteen-thirties. Others were new 
families, forming their first conceptions of family incomes and expenditures. 

The second type of economic family is those who have been war poor. 
These are families whose incomes were fixed, relatively or absolutely; 
teachers, public officials, clerks, and persons living on fixed incomes, such 
as interest on invested funds, pensions, etc. The particular wartime eco- 
nomic problem of these families grew in part out of increases in the cost 
of living; in part from the very marked increases in tax burdens, especially 
in federal income taxes; and in part, often, from the assumption of fixed 
economic responsibilities, such as insurance, amortizing mortgages, and 
the like.®® 

The postwar economic status and problems for both types of families 
will depend upon the national economic prospects. One’s judgment of 
what these will be depends upon what school of politico>economic philos- 
ophy one adheres to. If one finds it possible to anticipate that a people, 130 
million strong, can spend their resources with riotous abandon in a world- 
wide war, pile up a huge public debt, control production, dole out public 
funds through a variety of political devices, and then pull itself by its own 
bootstraps into a dream-like economic prosperity, then one can foresee a 
bright economic prospect for both types of families during the coming 
decades. To these ideas, the author of this chapter can in no way, nor 
in the slightest degree, subscribe. 

War is a costly business. It destroys wealth. It withdraws labor from 
socially productive ends and diverts it to destructive purposes. Modern war- 
fare is especially expensive because of its technical nature, which means 

Frederick L. Allen, “Who’s Getting The Money?” Harper^ s Magazine, June, 1944, pp. 3-4; 
also James H. S. Bossard, “Family Backgrounds of Wartime Adolescents,” The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, Nov., 1944, pp. 33-34. 

^ Elbert D. Thomas, ’Twenty Million Forgotten Americans,” American Magazine, May, 1944; 
The Monthly Labor Review (Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor, May, 
*944); Ruth Okey and Mary G. Luck, Wartime Food For Four Income Levels, Heller Com- 
mittee for Research in Social Economics (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1943) i 
Bossard, op, cit,, pp. 
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relatively costly equipment. Coupled with this factor is the relatively low 
casualty rate suffered by American military forcqs. Speaking with cold 
objectivity, this means the survival of more persons, with fewer reserves of 
w^th. Taxes must remain high for many years after the war, and the 
danger of inflation is more than a political bugaboo. These are the grim 
realities of the situation. Short-range stimulation and financial legerdemain 
may delay the operation of the inevitable, particularly in a land capable of 
taking so much economic punishment; but in the long run the financial 
prospect for large portions of American families is not bright. 

6. Are all the effects of war upon the family of a disorganizing or 
problem<reating kind? 

Not all the effects of war upon the family are problem-provoking. 
War, like other adversities, often binds families closer together. Suffering 
welds relationships as nothing else can. The realities of war dwarf into 
insignificance many of the trivialities of life, and this helps to reveal its 
abiding fundamentals. War calls forth a spiritual rejuvenation which may 
re<reate the inner meaning of family life. Many a married couple, casual 
in the indifferent intimacy of the years, are bound together again in a 
common anxiety for children in their country’s service. Other couples find 
life anew in the idealism of wartime service and translate this psychic 
renewal into their marital relationship. The background of a national 
crisis places in proper perspective the domestic squabbles and triangles 
which seemed so important in more placid days. 

Not all wartime separations produce tension or defensive coolness. A 
man and wife separated by half the world may come, perhaps for the first 
time, to assess their true devotion to each other. Just as one learns to skate 
during the summer and to swim in winter, so good husbands may be 
born in the discomfort of military barracks, and more forbearing wives 
be resolved in the loneliness of their wartime estate. War tries people’s 
souls, and if some are weighed and found wanting and if others are lost 
in the process of weighing, there still are legion who find themselves anew 
in meeting the trial. 

The historical evidence on the positive side is scant. Only, it must 
be so. If war were so devastating for family life as some students have 
indicated, then the family could not have survived its own history. The 
resiliency of the family — this is its answer to the wars of the past. The 
family has survived many wars. 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION OR REPORTS 

1. Compare the effects of war upon courtship and marriage with those of a major 
depression like that of the 1930*8. 

2. Why did the effects of the First World War upon the marriage rate in Britain 
differ so markedly from the effects in the European countries allied to Britain? 

3. How prevalent has war been through the centuries? What does this suggest 
concerning its effects upon the family? 

4. How do wars differ as to their nature and rate of casualties? 

5. What is the extent of cultural intermarriage in the United States? What is its 
significance for children? 

6. Identify the effects upon family life of large-scale civilian disasters, such as 
earthquakes, floods, etc. How do these differ from the effects of military dis- 
asters? 
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7. What dements in the population are penalized most by relativdy sudden dis- 
locations of the price levd during wartime? 

8. What are the characteristics of war mentality? How may war mentality affect 
family life? 

9. What changes in the social care of children resulted after the Civil War? What 
changes may be expected after the Second World War? 

10. What is the value of newspaper reports for the study of the effects of war upon 
marriage and the family? 

11. What evidences of antagonisms between the sexes can be found in contemporary 
novels? In the drama? In industrial employment? 



Chapter Twenty-Five 


Larger or Smaller Families for America? 

T. J. WOOFTER 


1 H£ size and structure of the family have changed radically in the 
past century. The large colonial family has been replaced by a much 
smaller unit. There are fewer children but more old people. More couples 
remain childless. More families are broken by divorce but fewer by pre- 
mature death. First children are born later, and 'middle-aged parents have 
fewer children. Thus the childbearing period has been shortened at both 
ends. These changes are still in process, which means that in the future 
these characteristics will be still more exaggerated. 

If we define families to include young people who have had no chil- 
dren and old people whose children have started families of their own, 
it is apparent that the responsibility for rearing children is unequally 
distributed. Half the families have no children under i8 years of age, and 
half of the children are in one seventh of the families, those families in- 
cluding three or more children apiece. The other half arc in one- and two- 
child families (Fig. 24). 

In view of these facts we may ask: (i) Will the family continue to 
fulfill one of its primary functions, the maintenance of the race.? (2) What 

PERCENT 



Figure 24. Percentage of Families and Children in Families by 
Type and Region, 1940 
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arc the basic causes of this disappearance of children? (3) What will be 
the effects upon economic life; upon social institutions? (4) What policies 
arc appropriate to meet the situation? 


World Trends in Population 

Underlying the changes in the family arc fundamental changes in birth 
and death rates. The persistent and widespread decline in the birth rate 
which has been characteristic of ail industrialized nations has been one 
of the most far-reaching social forces in the past hundred years. It has 
affected the rate of total population growth, family size and structure, age 
composition, social attitudes, economic development, and relative military 
strength. 

A reduction in the death rate has also accompanied industrialization. 
During the early 1800’s, saving of life was more marked than slight 
changes in the birth rate, with the result that people of European stock 
trebled from two to six hundred million in a century. The consequent 
pressures at home sent streams of colonizers all over the world, peopling 
the Americas and establishing outposts in Africa, Asia, and the Pacific. 
At that time Malthus and the economists of his school were alarmed at 
the seeming ability of population to expand more rapidly than production. 
Alongside the dramatic reduction in the death rate, forces working toward 
the reduction of the birth rate were gathering momentum, so that during 
the latter part of the nineteenth century and the first of the twentieth the 
pendulum swung back toward potential decrease, and social philosophers 
instead of being alarmed by a rapid increase were more disturbed by early 
prospects for a stationary population. Since World War I, the margin of 
births over deaths has become very slim in the United States and in western 
Europe. 

The nations of the world may be roughly classified with respect to 
their vital rates as follows (illustrated by countries in Table 19) : 


TABLE 19 

Vital Rates per iooo Popxjlation in Selected Cottntrifs » 



Birth Rate 

Death Rate 

Natural Increase 

United States: 

1940 

17.9 

10.7 

7.2 

1930 

18.9 

“•3 

7.6 

1915 

25.0 

13.2 

11.8 

England and Wales: 

1930 

16.1 

12.2 

3-9 

1910 

25.2 

14.2 

II.O 

1890 

30-9 

19.0 

11.9 

1870 

35.3 

22.2 

131 

1850 

33-4 

22.6 

10.8 


* Adapted from Tables 28 and 57, pp. 123 and 175, Warren S. Thompson, Population Problems 
and Vital Statistics of the United States (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1930). 
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TABLE 19 {continued) 



Birth Rate 

Death Rate 

Natural Increase 

France: 

1930 

17.7 

16.4 

1*3 

1910 

19.4 

18.5 

•9 

1890 

22.6 

22.2 

•4 

1870 

25-3 

26.6 

■" 1-3 

1850 

27.0 

23-5 

3.5 

1830 

29.9 

25.9 

4 X) 

Russia: 

1930 

43.8 

18.9 

24.9 

1910 

45.6 

28.9 

16.7 

1890 

48.6 

35-8 

12.8 

1870 

48.9 

36.9 

12.0 

Rumania: 

1930 

34.8 

20.7 

T4.1 

1910 

41.5 

25.6 

15.9 

1890 

40.6 

30.2 

10.4 

1870 

33-5 

26.5 

7.0 

India: 

1930 

365 

26.5 

10.0 

1910 

38.3 

32.8 

5-5 

1890 

34.8 

29.1 

57 

Japan: 

1930 

33-0 

18.8 

14.2 

1910 

33-8 

20.8 

13.0 

1890 

28.8 

20.4 

8.4 

Chile: 

1930 

38.8 

24.1 

14.7 

1910 

39.5 

317 

7.8 

1890 

35-5 

350 

•5 


Western Europe (except Italy and Spain): Low birth rates; Ictw death 
rates; sluggish rate of natural increase (in the case of France, actually a 
decrease) ; prospects for early stationary or declining population. 

Eastern Europe (including Russia): High but slightly declining birth 
rates; death rates still somewhat higher than western Europe; substantial 
rate of natural increase; prospects for continuing vigorous increase in popu- 
lation for a number of decades, especially in Russia. 

Spain and Italy: Rates between those of eastern and western Europe. 

United States and Canada: Rates approaching those of western Europe. 

South America, Asia, and Africa: High birth rates with some signs of 
decrease; death rates high in most countries, medium in Japan, Philippines, 
and Argentina, substantial reduction since 1910; vigorous natural increase 
which will persist for a number of decades unless there is a sudden reduc- 
tion in birth rates. 

Thus nation after nation has become concerned over the ejects of 
declining natural increase. Some students hold that modern industrialization 
is self-destructive since it is not conducive to the future replacement of 
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the population. As a result, increased attention has been centered upon 
positive population policies planned with the hope that the decline can 
be checked. 


Declining Natural Increases in the United States 

In the United States now the proportion o£ the population represented 
by children under five years of age is only one third of what it was in 
1800. This is a clear illustration of the extent to which the falling birth 
rate has offset the saving of life in early childhood. The large families 
prevalent in colonial days in spite of a high infant death rate have become 
rare. Childless couples are not uncommon, and among families with chil- 
dren the one- and two-child patterns predominate. The most rapid reduction 
in fertility has occurred since 1900. It is this trend which will be more 
closely scrutinized in this section. 

From 1930 to 1940 there was still a decennial rate of increase of about 
7 per cent in the total population. This increase, however, masks the under- 
lying trehd, since it arose largely from the immediate favorable age dis- 
tribution. Obviously, a population in which a substantial proportion of 
the women arc from twenty to thirty-five years of age will have a higher 
crude birth rate than one with a smaller proportion in this age group. 
The United States is in process of transition from a favorable to a less 
favorable situation in that respect. In the past the population has been 
relatively young because of past high birth rates and the preservation of 
life; but as those now in the early childbearing age grow older, they are 
not succeeded by such large numbers of rcplacenients. A device used by 
population students for measuring the inherent replacement potential of a 
given population is to assume the continuance of present age specific 
birth and death rates and, on this basis, to calculate whether a sufficient 
nuinber*of daughters are being born to produce a sufficient number of 
survivors to replace the women of childbearing age. If the number of 
daughters who survive to the age of their mothers (age at the time the 
daughter was born) is exactly equal to the number of women in the parent 
generation, this ratio is i. If there is a deficit, it is less than i; and if there 
is an excess, it is greater than i. This measure may be interpreted as 
follows: A net reproduction rate of i.io indicates that the present generation 
of women is producing daughters at a rate which will provide 10 per cent 
increase in women. During-the depression (in 1933) the net reproduction 
rate of the United States declined below the replacement level, but abnormal 
war conditions caused the rate to rise again to 1.13 in 1943. If it were not 
for the relatively high fertility of the farm population, the United States 
would be facing an immediate decrease in population. Even so, the pros- 
pects are that die next generadon of children will produce just about a 
sufficient number of survivors to equal the number in the parent gen- 
eradon. 

If we examine certain correladve fiicts, some conclusions as to recent 
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changes in family practice stand out. It is generally agreed that there 
has been no noticeable biological change in the capacity for childbearing. 
In fact, vigorous campaigns against venereal disease, malnutrition, and 
disabilities arising from childbirth would lead to the conclusion that 
there is probably less involuntary sterility. The supposition that post- 
ponement of the age of marriage was a causal factor is also not borne out 
in recent years. Although this may have operated in the early part of the 
last century, there has b^n little change from 1890 to World War II. The 
percentages of all women who are married and of women under twenty- 
five years of age who are married have remained constant since that date. 
In fact, the marriage rate actually increased slightly from 1910 to 1940. 

While women marry as early as they did in 1890, there is a tendency 
to have the first child later.^ Likewise, an increasing proportion of married 
women remain childless. This is indexed in Table 20, which indicates 

TABLE 20 


Birth and Survival of Children per Woman Who Had Been Married 
AND Was 35 TO 74 Years of Age, 1910 and 1940 




Childrer 

Per Cent of 


Children 

Surviving 

Women Who Were 

Date 

Born 

to Age 20 

Childless 

1910 

4.66 

3-49 

10.0 

1940 

3.08 

2.62 

16.0 


that in 1910 only 10 per cent of the married women over thirty-five years 
of age had remained childless and that in 1940 the percentage was 16. 
Increasing childlessness and the postponement of childbearing have resulted 
in a sharp reduction in the number of children per woman. Table 20 com- 
pares the women who had been married and had completed or almost 
completed their childbearing experience. In 1910 these women had averaged 
4.66 children apiece; in 1940, only 3.08. Improved death rates, however, 
enabled the larger proportion of the later generation to survive. Only 
about 70 per cent of those born before 1910 lived to age 20, about 85 per 
cent of those born before 1940 lived to that age. 

It is probable that this reduction is almost entirely attributable to the 
gradual extension throughout all areas and social classes of the practice 
of voluntary limitation of family size, the increased knowledge of and 
ability to use contraceptive practices. It will be recognized that this is 
a cause only in the immediate sense of providing a means. The basic causes 
— in the sense of motivation — are involved in the reasons why couples 
want fewer children. 

The economic, social, and psychological reasons for the trend are 
complex and can only ]yc suggested here. Postponement of the age at 
which men earn an independent living, due to prolonged schooling and 
training, has undoubtedly been one fiictor. The increasing tendency of 

A special calculadofi by the National Office oi Vital Statistics indicates an increase in age of 
mothers at birth of first child from 22.5 in 1920 to 23.2 in 1940. 

l 
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young wives to work and contribute to the family budget has been another. 
A feeling of insecurity in an industrial economy has contributed. The 
relative level of living actually available to a young family in comparison 
with the one they would like to attain, i.e., the desire to “get ahead*’ in 
life, is influential. Difliculty in securing adequate housing accommodations 
for medium size and large families, together with the sacrifices of certain 
social freedom and privileges which are associated with child rearing, 
have also entered into the picture. Another factor, more difiicult to meas- 
ure, has been the increase in the divorce rate, which arises in part from the 
psychological stresses and strains characteristic of many modern marriages. 

It has long been recognized that the motivation for small families is 
weaker in rural areas than in cities. Not only have the means for family limita- 
tion been less available to farm families, but the difliculties of providing at 
least a minimum of food and shelter for larger families are not so acute 
as in congested cities. In some types of farming a large family is actually 
an economic asset. The farm family, therefore, has always been characterized 
by more children. As late as 1940 there were 1.6 children per family in 
farm areas as against .9 of a child per family in cities. One influential 
factor in the decline in the total birth rate has been the increasing propor- 
tion of urban dwellers in the whole population. After migration, rural 
families tend to adopt the city-family pattern rather than continue their 
rural customs. 

It has likewise been recognized that even though foreign immigrants 
usually settle in cities, they have constituted a high fertility group. This is at- 
tributable partially to the fact that the majority have come from rural areas. 
Drastic control of immigration after the i920*s has caused this element 
in the population to age beyond the childbearing period without large 
annual increments of young marriageable immigrants. This elimination 
and aging of the high-fertility, foreign-born groups has been another factor 
in the reduction of the over-all birth rate, since the second and third gen- 
erations of children of foreign parentage tend to conform to the urban 
pattern of their new home. 

In the past, the Negro has been characterized by a relatively high 
birth rate and by disproportionately high mortality. Within the past few 
decades the decline in the Negro birth rate has been more rapid than the 
decline in the death rate. As a result the effective fertility, or the number 
of surviving children per thousand women, is not appreciably greater in 
the Negro group when other factors are held constant than it is in a 
comparable white group. That is to say, the effective fertility in the Negro 
urban and the Negro rural elements is little different from the corre- 
sponding white rates. As a whole, however, the Negro population still 
exhibits a somewhat higher net reproduction ratio because it is still more 
concentrated on farms than the white population. 

Notwithstanding these differentials between rural and urban, foreign- 
born and native-born, Negro and white, the downward trend of the birth 
rate has been a common characteristic of all classes. The rate of decline 
has, however, varied. The decrease in fertility of the formerly high-fertility 
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groups has been proportionately more rapid than in those groups which 
had already reached a fairly low fertility level, with the result that over 
the past few decades the urban-rural, foreign-native, Negro-white differ- 
entials have been narrowed. 

Future Fertility and Total Population 

Whether this decline in the birth rate will be projected into the future 
at the rate that has prevailed in the past thirty years has been a matter of 
speculation among experts. Considerable light may be thrown on the 
question by a comparison of trends in the United States with those in 
other nations which arc farther along in the population cycle, on the 
assumption that, unless some unexpected reversal occurs, the United States 
will follow these other nations. Likewise, comparison of differential rates 
within the United States in the heavily industrialized regions where fer- 
tility is already low with the South and West where the reduction has 
not been so great, presents some evidence upon which predictions may be 
based if it is assumed that the latter regions will in the future follow the 
trends that have prevailed in other sections. 

On the basis of such reasoning Thompson and Whelpton have made 
a series of projections of future birth rates, with several assumptions. 
The “high” assumption is based on the probability that the proportion of 
married couples wanting two or three children will remain sufficiently 
high to prevent drastic reduction in the average number of children per 
family and that an average of at least 150 births per 100 women living to 
age fifty will be maintained. The “low” assumption holds that it is un- 
likely that causes underlying the long-continued decline will undergo any 
radical change and that any favorable conditions can be expected to do 
no more than offset the tendency toward a more rapid decline. “In effect, 
this is to assume that the expected increases in the proportion of couples 
controlling the size of their families will be counterbalanced by some in- 
crease in the average number of children wanted.” The authors state 
further that these high and low assumptions are designed as extreme values 
and that, for the immediate future, the birth rate may be expected to fall 
somewhere between those extremes. On this basis they also projected 
“medium” fertility which assumes “in effect that there will be a moderate 
increase in the proportion of married couples restricting the size of their 
families and that there will be little change in the numl^r of children that 
they want. Under these conditions the long-time downward trend in 
fertility will continue during the next sixty years but the rate of decline 
will be retarded substantially.” 

Future death rates have likewise been projected on the basis of high, 
medium, and low assumptions. 

The medium-fertility, medium-mortality trends conform fairly closely 
to the actual increase in native population in the immediate past, except 
for a few years of very low fertility during the depression and some 
very high fertility years in World War II. Continuation of these trends 
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would produce a peak in the native-born population of slightly over 160 
million within about forty years, shortly after which decrease would begin. 
Slight departures from these trends, which are all that can be expected 
unless radical changes occur in family attitudes and behavior, might 
increase or decrease the peak figure by a few million and advance or post- 
pone the period of decrease for a decade.^ This estimate of about 160 
million is in contrast to recent similar estimates of increase in the Russian 
population, in spite of war losses, to 244 million by i960. 

The economic and social effects of the approach of a stationary or de- 
clining population are difficult to forecast. The prospect need cause no 
undue pessimism, since the change will be sufficiently gradual to allow for 
appropriate adjustments. On the whole, the effect may be beneficial 
economically if increased productivity brings an accompanying rise in 
the level of living and if ^e adjustment in size of family to family re- 
sources brings about a better distribution of child rearing facilities, with 
the result that the oncoming generation will be more healthy and better 
educated. 

Internal adjustments in the economic and social structure which will 
be necessitated by the change in age structure and by the slower rate of 
family formation will, however, be marked and these will without doubt 
demand increasing attention from social scientists and from the managers 
of businesses whose expansion is dependent on an increase in number of 
consumers. 

Changes in Age Structure 

Under the assumption of medium fertility and medium mortality, the 
relationships between the dependent ages and the productive ages in the 
population will undergo a considerable change. In the next few decades 
the number of persons under twenty would decrease from 45 million to 
41 million; the number of persons twenty to sixty-five would increase 
slighdy; and the number of persons over sixty-five would more than double, 
increasing from slightly under 9 million to 21 million. In other words, 
the population with declining birth rate and improving death rate is an 
aging population. 

If school attendance in the upper years of high school and college 
continues to improve, the number of dependent young people who re- 
main in the household may remain about constant even though the total 
number in this age category is declining. 

Unless the increasing proportion of aged in the population is accom- 
panied by a prolonged period of employability in this older age group, 
there will be a marked increase in the proportion of dependents and pen- 
sioners at this upper end of the age pyramid. The provision of old-age 

^ These are the estimates published in 1943. See “Estimates of Future Population of the United 
• States, 1940-2000,’* National Resources Planning Board, Washington, 1943. Revisions pre- 
pared by the U. S. Bureau of the Census in 1946 will show slight changes allowing for in- 
creased births during the war and for war casualties. 
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insurance and assistance under the Social Security system is an effort to 
cushion this future increase in old-age dependents. 

Effects on Number and Size of Families 

Changes in the total population structure will, in part, be reflected 
in the com{X)sition of the average family household in the country. Until 
the effects of the high birth rates of 1921-1924 have worn off, the rate of 
new family formation by young couples in their twenties and early thirties 
may be expected to continue at a high level. When the small number of 
children who were born from 1932 to 1937 reach maturity, there will be 
a pronounced decrease in family formation, followed by a temporary up- 
swing after the babies born during the war attain the age of marriage. 
This will be followed by a slackening increase in new families until the 
total number reaches stability shortly after the total population stabilizes. 

If Social Security measures are successful in enabling an increasing 
number of old couples to continue maintenance of a separate household, 
family household groups may be expected to decrease in size as they in- 
crease in number, the decrease being associated of course with the de- 
creasing proportion of young dependents. 

If these results are inevitable or wholly desirable, then the only policies 
called for are those which will adjust economic and social institutions 
to a stationary population. Manufacturers of baby carriages, baby foods, 
and children’s clothing must adjust to a stable market, and builders of 
residential accommodations and equipment should take into account the 
greater predominance of small families and a slower rate of family forma- 
tion. The labor force will not expand so rapidly and the average age of 
available workers will increase. These are only a few of the economic 
adjustments which may be necessary; the social adjustments may have 
just as wide ramifications. Fortunately, if these adjustments must be made, 
there is ample time for the process, because basic population changes are 
slow and predictable within limits. The births of one generation of mothers 
foretell with considerable accuracy the size and reproductive capacity of 
the next generation; the slowly changing death rate is the only variable 
to be predicted. 

If, on the other hand, these trends are judged to be undesirable or al- 
terable, then the United States can, along with other nations, attempt 
to evolve policies which will check the tendency to reduce family size. 


Population Policies 

As has been pointed out, most industrialized nations have realized the 
situation. The policies advocated for improving it have varied widely. They 
have included marriage regulations, sterilization of the unfit, wide dissemi- 
nation of contraceptive knowledge, encouragement of immigration, systematic 
development of services and subventions for families with children, propa- 
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ganda campaigns, bachelor and spinster taxes, and actual payments on behalf 
of children ei&cr in the form of a bonus at birth or a continuing allowance 
as long as the child is under sixteen or under eighteen years of age. 

In attempting to judge the effectiveness of these policies, we must 
keep in mind diat with the exception of public education and public 
health services for children and public assistance for needy families with 
children, the inauguration of family assistance has been comparatively 
recent. Most of these systems were started during the depression of the 
1930’s. Any results have been difficult to disentangle from concomitant 
changes due to recovery from depression. For instance, in its early years the 
Hitler regime made spectacular achievements in increasing the birth rate 
for a year or two and then maintaining a fairly level trend up to the war. 
Students who have observed the Nazi policies closely conclude, however, 
that much of the initial spurt was due to rigid suppression of abortion 
at the expense of an increase in illegitimacy and that the later stability was 
due to improvement in employment. Russia had a similar spurt when abor- 
tion clinics were closed, but subsequent trends are confused with the 
stabilization of Soviet economy after the revolution. France with longer 
experience, while not able to increase the birth rate over a period of years, 
was seemingly able to check the decline between the two world wars. 
Another consideration which determines the effectiveness of these policies 
is that most of them have been modest in their beginnings and the state 
has assumed only a small proportion of tht responsibility for financing 
child care. It should be said, however, that these provisions tend to become 
more comprehensive as time goes on. 

Quantity and Quality 

In the advocacy of population policies some planners emphasize im- 
provement of the quality of the population; others, increase in the quantity. 
Some profess to see a conflict between these two objectives. On the other 
hand, some policies contribute to both objectives. 

The economic argument for quality against quantity, stated in very 
general terms, is that, given a fix^ amount of resources, per capita con- 
sumption can be higher for a stationary population than for an increasing 
population. If this is granted, it would mean that because there are fewer 
children, they could on the average be afforded superior advantages. This 
reasoning, however, overlooks the possibilities of changes in intelligence 
and technology. Improvements in production methods can within limits 
increase the per capita production of a larger population without changes 
in the total resources. 

It is of course true that certain areas of the United States with limited 
resources arc overpopulated in view of their present system of resource 
utilization. There is, however, no evidence that the country as a whole 
could not, even with the present status of knowledge and technology, 
support a considerably larger number of people. Some of the overcrowded 
areas, such as the South, might support a larger number with more efficient 
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apiculture, more industrialization, more technical skill, and better dis- 
tribution. 

The social arpiments for placing emphasis on quality rest primarily 
upon the desirability of discouraging child rearing by defective or in- 
competent parents and encouraging it in homes where superior advantages 
may be offered. The difficulty in translating these objectives into concrete 
policy lies in forecasting who will prove an incompetent parent. Aside 
from some manifestly undesirable hereditary traits, such as feeblemindedness 
and certain types of mental defect, our knowledge of the operation of 
biological heredity leaves much to be desired.® On the other hand, if 
social heredity in the form of advantages afforded by parents is considered, 
the way is open for the application of policies which will assure equal 
opportunity for the children of all families regardless of the social disad- 
vantage of the parents. 

Economic arguments for a vigorous increase in population rest on the 
assumption that such an increase is necessary to maintain an expanding 
economy. Here, again, it is not possible to be dogmatic, because increases 
in per capita consumption which accompany a rising standard of living 
may be as important in the maintenance of a healthy economy as are 
sheer increases in numbers without a rising standard of living. Success in 
the search for an optimum balance between population and resources will 
depend both upon continuing improvement in the techniques of production 
and trade and upon a healthy distribution of cash income and public service 
facilities designed for enhanced family living and development. 

Health Policies 

Most notable among the measures which were adopted primarily to 
improve the quality of the population and which serve likewise to maintain 
its quantity are public health measures, especially those designed to con- 
serve the life and health of mothers and children. Within the past few 
decades about fourteen years have been added to the average expectation of 
life. This improvement has for the most part affected the ages telow forty. 
This means not only that larger numbers survive but also that husband 
and wife families are not so frequently broken by death and consequently 
have a more extended child bearing period. In fact it is certain that, with- 
out this extension in the life span of the young and middle-aged, the de- 
cline in the birth rate would have been much sharper than it was over 
the past thirty years. The preservation of maternal lives has been especially 
influential in this respect, since many more women than men remarry 
after being widowed. Likewise, improvement in the general health of 
mothers has rendered them more capable of offering the advantages needed 
by growing children. 

Recent preservation of life in the earlier years, especially the reduction 
in the infant death rate, has been outstanding. Since so much of the rate 
has been attributable to preventable causes, it is not likely that this sur- 
s Chapter XIV, Heredity and the Family, pp. 421-438. 
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vival has meant the perpetuation of any appreciable amount of biological 
unfitness. In fact the development of knowledge and skills in child care, 
both on the medical and on the nutritional front, has increased the 
probabilities not only that a child will survive to maturity but also that 
he will reach maturity in good health and with enhanced physical fitness. 
It may therefore be stated, without quibbling as to whether the objective 
is quantitative or qualitative, that the keystone of any population policy 
should be increased emphasis on public health measures, especially in the 
field of maternal and infant hygiene; for, remarkable as the progress in 
the past twenty-five years has been, there is still entirely too much prevent- 
able death and sickness which destroy life or efficiency before maturity. 

Policies Primarily Qualitative 

Among the measures designed primarily to improve the quality of the 
population at some slight expense to quantity are the recent stricter mar- 
riage regulations and the expansion of sterilization practices. Most states 
have some prerequisites for marriage which tend to discourage socially 
undesirable unions. These range all the way from a waiting period after 
a license has been obtained to a fairly rigid premarital examination. Eugenic 
sterilization of the mentally deficient and criminally insane is sanctioned 
in laws which have been passed by the majority of the states. Such pro- 
grams, while obviously decreasing the extent of hereditary deficiency, have 
little ultimate effect on the total birth rate since they are applicable to 
persons so handicapped by deficiencies that they are not usually highly 
reproductive. 

Other measures designed primarily to raise the quality of the popula- 
tion are involved in the movement to improve the knowledge of contracep- 
tive methods and to make this knowledge widely available to families 
which for health or other reasons should be limited in size. Up to recent 
years the legal restrictions and the pressures of public opinion were such 
that this movement attained very little headway. However, the number 
of recognized birth control and planned parenthood clinics has increased 
substantially, and the extent to which doctors and others advise family 
limitation has probably increased also. 


Children and Family Incx)me 

Aside from the policies which have as their principal objective the 
maintenance of healdi, the most widespread measures for the encourage- 
ment of large families have an economic basis or economic implications. 
Such policies are therefore aimed at a double objective — both the mainte- 
nance of a level of living by families with children which will be more nearly 
equal to that of families without children and the encouragement of larger 
families which might accompany such economic equalization. In other 
words, these two objectives may be promoted by the same policy so that 
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equalization of the level of living of families with children and families 
without children will actually encourage larger families. 

Before we can know to what extent such policies will serve this double 
purpose we must obtain more data about the operation of the economic 
motive in regulating family size. Our present knowledge on this point 
is not suflSciently definite, because economic motives are interrelated in 
various ways with the knowledge of and ability to use contraceptive devices, 
and with health status, moral convictions, and social and other psychological 

TYPE OF FAMILY 

AVERAGE FAMILY 

MALE HEAD WITH WIFE: 

No children 
One child 
Two children 
Three or more 

MALE HEAD OTHER: 

No children 
One child 
Two children 
Three or more 

FEMALE head: 

No children 
One child 
Two children 
Three or more 


Figure 25. Family Unit Income of Nonfarm Families by Type of Family. 
Families with Wage or Salary Income Only, 1939 


FAMILY UNIT INCOME (DOLLARS) 
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choices involved in the size of the family desired. Moreover, economic status 
is associated with family size in various ways at different age levels and on 
different levels of income. 

The disadvantage in purchasing power of families with children as 
compared to families without children is apparent in Figure 25.^ 

In 1939 the per capita income of families of man, wife, and no chil- 
dren was $635, and that of man, wife, and three or more children, $274. 
Thus childless couples had more than twice the purchasing power of 
couples with three or more children. The per capita purchasing power 
of one-child families was about four fifths tihat of families without chil- 
dren. Figure 26 distributes families with respect to per capita income and 
number of children included. It will be noted that 70 per cent of all children 

^ In converting family income to per capita income, adults were assigned the value of i unit 
and children under i8 the value of Vi unit. See T. J. Woof ter, “Children and Family Income,” 
Social Security Bulletin, Jan., 1945 * 
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were in Emilies with per capita incomes below the national median of 
$474 and almost one third of the children were in families with per capita 
incomes as low as $150 to I300. This is simply an indication of the faa 
that &mily income usually increases slowly with the age of the head of 
the family. It cannot stretch as abruptly as family requirements are in* 
creased by each additional child. 


BftCBNT PimCBNT 



Under |130- |300- 1430- |600- |730 Under $130- |300- |430- |600- |730 

1130 299 449 399 749 and over |130 299 449 399 749 and over 

WAGE OR SALARY UNIT INCOME WAGE OR SALARY UNIT INCOME 


Federal Security Agency 

Figure 26 . Percentage op Families and Children in Families by 
Wage or Salary Unit Income, United States, 1939 

Figure 35 indicates that the per capita income of nonfarm families of 
man, wife, and two children was $426. This does not give us a clearcut 
measure of the adequacy of such an amount for the support of such 
families. A measure for approximate determination of adequacy is afforded 
by the maintenance budget.” This budget includes the goods and services 
considered essential for a modest level of living for a man, wife, and two 
children. It is not a very liberal budget. It provides no expenses for operating 
an automobile, and o^y modest recreational, cultural, and miscellaneous 
outlays. This budget, priced by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in thirty- 
three principal cities in 1940, required an average per capita outlay of 
$437. This, it will be noted, is almost exactly the per capita income of all 
non&rm, two-child families ($436). This can be interpreted as follows: 
The two-child &mily with the average income can support the modest 
level of living provided by the maintenance budget. Such a family with 
less than average income viw have a level of living below this maintenance 

^ Margaret L. Stecker, ImarcUy Differences in Costs of living (Washington: Works Progress 
AdnUnistradon, i937). 
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Standard. The family with more than two children and no more than 
average income will likewise live below this maintenance standard. The 
one-child family with less than the average income, as is the case of many 
young couples, is under economic pressure not to add another member. 
The two<hild family at or near the avesage income level is likewise 
inhibited from expansion. 

The extent of maladjustment between per capita incomes for the sup- 
port of families and per capita requirements as measured by the cost of 
the maintenance budget in cities is indicated by Table 21. In all thirty- 
three cities the average per capita cost of the budget was $427. Half the 

TABLE 21 


Comparison of Median and Lower Quartile Income, 1939, and Corr of 
Maintenance Budget, 1940, 33 Cities 




Family Unit 


Per Cent of 



Income 

Cost of 

Families Liv- 




Maintenance 

ing Below 

City 

Median 

Lower Quartile 

Budget 

Maintenance 

United States, urban 

S533 

$321 

$427 

38 

Washington, D.C. 

704 

435 

461 

27 

San Francisco, Calif. 

685 

437 

446 

26 

Seattle, Wash. 

633 

397 

426 

28 

Portland, Ore. 

630 

388 

402 

26 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

620 

400 

407 

26 

Chicago, 111. 

612 

395 

447 

31 

New York, N.Y. 

611 

386 

467 

35 

Detroit, Mich. 

611 

411 

442 

29 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

596 

390 

434 

30 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

566 

373 

430 

32 

Buffalo, N.Y. 

554 

378 

403 

29 

Boston, Mass. 

540 

350 

444 

38 

Denver, Colo. 

536 

324 

395 

34 

Cleveland, Ohio 

527 

341 

429 

37 

Kansas City, Kans. & Mo. 

523 

300 

385 

34 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

519 

341 

407 

35 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

515 

337 

409 

36 

St Louis, Mo. 

5M 

309 

426 

36 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

508 

313 

395 

35 

Baltimore, Md. 

505 

321 

408 

35 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

494 

304 

411 

39 

Houston, Tex. 

488 

263 

401 

40 

Richmond, Va. 

484 

253 

408 

41 

Pordand, Maine* 

459 

313 

413 

38 

Manchester, N.H.* 

458 

296 

416 

44 

Norfolk, Va. 

416 

235 

407 

48 

Jacksonville, Fla. 

412 

222 

398 

47 

Scranton, Pa. 

411 

245 

424 

52 

Adanta, Ga. 

381 

213 

412 

55 

New Orleans, La. 

355 

198 

393 

56 

Birmingham, Ala. 

349 

188 

392 

57 

Memphis, Tenn. 

309 

179 

399 

67 

Mobile, Ala.* 

303 

160 

365 

63 

a 

Represents 

income for Sute urban populadon. 
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families were living below the $533 level, one fourth were living below the 
I321 level, and about 38 per cent were living below the $427 level. Since 
the children are more concentrated in the low per capita income families, 
it is estimated that about 48 per cent of all children in these cities were in 
families with income which was insufficient to support the maintenance 
level of living. This proportion varied widely from the high-wage to the 
low-wage cities. In some of the Western cities only about 36 per cent of 
the children were living below the maintenance level, and in some of the 
Southern cities nearly per cent were living below this level. 

These maladjustments afford a general measure both of the financial 
sacrifice made by parents and of the relative disadvantage of children in 
larger families. They therefore constitute the basic justification for special 
aids for families with children. It is natural that farsighted couples who 
desire every advantage for their children should endeavor to relate family 
needs to family incomes as best they may. Such planning is rendered dif- 
ficult, however, by two factors of time lag. First, the maximum expense of 
child care usually occurs a number of years before the family head reaches 
his maximum earning capacity. For instance, a father usually has his 
first child before the age of thirty but the average man reaches the peak 
of his earning capacity about the age of fifty-five, after most of the children 
are mature and self-supporting (Table 22). The second time lag is that 


TABLE 22 - 

Median Total Family Income and Average Number 

OF Children per 

Family, by 

Age of Male Family Head 

(Nonfarm Families, 1940, 

with only wage or salary income in 1939) 


Median total 

Average number 

Age of head (years) 

family income 

of children 

Under 25 

$ 902 

0.73 

25-29 

1,230 

1.02 

30-34 

1,394 . 

1.58 

35-39 

1,454 

1.94 

40-44 

1,505 

45-49 

1,536 

1.46 

50-54 

1,540 

55-59 

1,434 

.69 

60-64 

1,326 

65 and over 

1,238 

.31 


the maximum expense for the support of the child occurs some fifteen 
years after the child is born. The outlay for children from high school age 
onward is considerably above the outlay for infants. Therefore it may be 
said that so far as economic considerations enter into decisions as to the 
size of the family, they involve at least partially an effort to forecast the 
relationship between expense and income some years in the future. In this 
respect, temperament evidently plays its part, for some couples will think 
more in terms of future prospects than present status and, among these, 
some will be influenced by pessimism and some by optimism. 

There is convincing evidence that, on a short-time basis, fluctuations 
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in the birth rate are associated with changes in per capita income. Each 
pronounced economic cycle is accompanied by a retardation of the birth 
rate in a period of depression and its acceleration in a period of recovery. 
This relationship was particularly marked in the depression of the 1930’s, 
when the birth rate reached an extreme low in 1933 ^f 16.6 per thousand, 
whereas by 1940 it had recovered to 17.9 per thousand, only to go on to 
still higher levels with the advent of high war incomes and other factors 
operating in the war period. These temporal fluctuations probably operate 
with different intensity at various income levels also. In the young low- 
income groups where lack of family planning is associated with poverty, 
the change in economic motivation from periods of depression to periods of 
prosperity is probably not so pronounced. Studies of relief families in the 
depression of the 1930’s indicated that they maintained a high birth rate 
despite loss of private income. For the middle-income classes, a period of 
relative prosperity increases the possibility that wives can stop work without 
reducing the family level of living too sharply or that ambitions may be 
attained and children supported at the same time. 

It may be argued that economic aids to families with children would 
not be effective because poorer families have the larger number of children. 
This assumption is partially based upon the age factor previously men- 
tioned, namely, that children are usually in households when parents are 
young and have not reached their maximum earning capacity. As a matter 
of fact, in all families in 1940, 55 per cent of the urban children were in 
those with less than the median income (Figure 27) ; but by the time couples 
reach the age of thirty-five (Figure 28), the distribution of children is 
more nearly equal in the different income groups. The tendency of the 
younger couples in the poorer families to have more children may be 
accounted for in several ways. Manifestly it is not a direct causal relation- 
ship, since it is not realistic to suppose that couples will deliberately decide 
that because they are poor they will rear more children. It is rather to be 
supposed that the' basic cause is the correlation of lack of education and 
lack of ambition with lower income. 

In a large proportion of the middle-income group the family income 
of childless couples is augmented by the earnings of the wife. In the Con- 
sumer Purchase Study of 1935 * sibout one fourth of the white wives and 
one half of the Negro wives without children were contributing to the 
family budget; whereas, among the white couples with one child, less than 
10 per cent of the wives were working, and among the larger families even 
fewer wives were employed. In most instances, when an employed wife 
quits work to assume family responsibilities, the family income is cur- 
tailed. 

There is also reason to believe that security of income may be as per- 
suasive as absolute level of irzome in influencing the decision to assume 
f amil y responsibility. Although this hypothesis needs more thorough testing, 
it is probable that the constant fear of periods of low wages, unemploy- 

® special tabulation for Lorimer, Winston and Kiser, Foundations of American Population Policy, 
(New York: Macmillan, i934)> P* 
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mcnt, industrial accident, and early discharge from industry is one of the 
reasons why the prevalence of family limitation is associated with indus- 
trialization. There is a theory that one of the reasons why the early months 
of World War II produced a record crop of births was that the income 
of soldiers’ families was relatively secure. Although military family allot- 
ments and allowances did not support a high level of living, that level 
was reasonably adequate and assured. In addition, the hazard of death 
or disability was partially provided against by insurance and compensation. 

In view of these complex relationships between income and fertility, 
it is not to be expected that the effects of an economic policy will be readily 
measurable in terms of its influence in increasing family size. The case 
for economic assistance to families with children must, therefore, rest 
primarily upon the effects of these policies in increasing the ability of these 
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Figure 27. Children per Family and Total Children in Families by Wage 
OR Salary Family Income, Nonfarm Families, Southern Region, 1939 

families to rear children and give them a good start in life. To the extent 
that such policies will actually encourage larger families or at least dis- 
courage smaller families, they may be considered also as measures for 
maintaining numbers. 

Economic aid of this sort is generally known as a family allowance 
or a children’s allowance. It is either a cash allowance or an allowance in 
kind made in the form of services directly to children, or subventions and 
privileges available to families with children. In one or the other of these 
forms, children’s allowances, even though they may be limited to educa- 
tion, are practically universal. 
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Family Allowances — Cash 

Cash allowances have been adopted by most European countries in 
the past few years. Such aids arc usually based on the payment to each 
family of a stipulated monthly or weekly sum determined by the number 
of children in the family. The movement for cash allowances attained 
considerably greater momentum in the English-speaking world after the 
Report of Sir William Beveridge on Social Insurance and Allied Services 
in England and the adoption of cash allowances by Canada. The Beveridge 
Report placed less emphasis on the encouragement of larger families than 
on the equalization of income-level. In fact, Beveridge looked upon family 
allowances principally as a means of rounding out the system of social 
insurance. His argument was as follows: (a) normal wages are inade- 
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Figure 28. Average Number of Children per Family by Age op Head and 
Family Income, United States 1940 Census 

quatc to support the larger families; (b) in periods of unemployment, 
unemployment benefits should be scaled below normal wages in order to 
encourage return to private employment; (c) if normal wages arc inade- 
quate for the larger families, the lower scale of unemployment benefits will 
lx still more inadequate; (d) in order to correct this situation, the family 
with children should have an increased income regardless of whether the 
principal breadwinner is employed or unemployed. 

Beveridge proposed an allowance for each child when the responsible 
parent was in receipt of any benefit or pension, and for each child after 
the first when the parent was self-supporting. The amount was to be 
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graduated by the age of the child but to average eight shillings (roughly 
$1.60) per week. This was reduced to a flat five shillings ($1.00) when the 
legislation was enacted. 

This proposal contains the basic principles of all family subventions in 
cash. A few countries extend the allowance per child to all children in the 
family, but the majority omit the first child from the computation and some 
begin to pay allowances only after the second or even third child. Some pro- 
grams cover the whole population, and others are limited to particular groups. 
The amounts likewise vary, although comparisons from country to country 
are almost impossible because of fluctuation in exchange rates and purchas- 
ing power of various currencies. 

The arguments in favor of cash family allowances are based on their 
tendency to equalize the incomes of families with children and those with- 
out children and the consequent possibility that they will encourage an 
increase in the size of families. The first contention is obviously correct. 
It may be said, however, that the second has not been demonstrated for 
various reasons. First, few countries have had allowances long enough or 
on a suflicicntly universal basis to prove statistically whether they have in- 
creased family size or merely checked the tendency to decline. 

Such allowances are in most cases so inadequate that they do not 
strengthen the economic position of families with children enough to 
provide a real offset to the economic cost of the larger family. Confirmation 
of this hypothesis, as pointed out above, is difficult because of varying 
exchange rates and levels of living from time to time and from country 
to country, especially in periods of inflation. Certain general comparisons 
may be made between the adequacy of the proposal in the Beveridge 
Report and costs of living in the United States in 1940, using the average 
price of the maintenance budget in thirty-three cities as a measure of the 
cost of living and reducing this cost to a unit basis by counting each 
adult provided for by the minimum budget as a full unit and the two 
children as one and one-fourth units. On this basis, the average annual 
cost of the maintenance level of living per child in the United States in 
1940 was $215. The eight shillings per week allowance proposed by Bever- 
idge amounts to $83.20 per year, which, even allowing for considerable 
differences in purchasing power in the two countries, is only about one 
third the American standard. The adequacy of this allowance is still further 
reduced by the failure to include the furst child in the allowances. In other 
words, a two-child family receives only four shillings per child, since 
nothing is allowed for the first and eight shillings for the second. 

The original Beveridge proposal of eight shilUngs is fairly representative 
of the usual family allowance provisions; it is somewhat less than scales 
recently adopted in Canada, Australia, and New Zealand and it is some- 
what more than the allowance in some Continental countries. The post- 
war French measures are seemingly more liberal than the prewar s(^es, 
but their adequacy is difficult to assess because of inflation. 

Further light on the adequacy of the usual amount of the allowance 
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per child in other countries may be gained by an examination of the 
allowances made to dependents of soldiers in World War 11 . 

As against the $83 proposed in the original Beveridge plan and the 
$52 finally adopted, the allowance for the first child of a man in the United 
States armed forces was $360 a year, with $240 for each subsequent child. 
These amounts were scaled approximately to the wartime cost of living 
in the larger cities; since they approximated the average per capita family 
incomes in these cities, they exceeded average per capita incomes in the 
lower-wage cities and rural areas. 

A general scale of allowances of $9.00 per month for all the 45 million 
children in the United States under eighteen years of age would be only one 
third as adequate as allowances made to members of the families of men in 
the armed services. The cost would be about $4.5 billion annually. This 
would transfer a considerable amount from families with high incomes 
to families with low incomes; but families in the middle-income range, 
unless they included three or four children, would pay as much in taxes 
to support the plan as they received in benefits. For families who would 
eventually contribute about as much in taxes as they received in benefits, 
there would, however, be the advantage of spreading the cost of child 
support throughout the wage-earning period rather than concentrating it 
in die early years. 

Thus, while it may be said that cash family allowances are undoubtedly 
of value in preventing undue hardship in large families with low in* 
comes, it may also be said that there is no positive evidence that such 
allowances have contributed to an increase in the birth rate on a national 
scale. It may be that in some countries they have slowed down the decline. 
In a considerable number of countries the payment of allowances is not 
general but is restricted to certain classes, such as government workers or 
railroad workers; in other countries, the system has not been in effect long 
enough to produce reliable evidence as to what its effect on the trend in 
the birth rate is; and in most countries the allowance is such a small pro- 
portion of the total cost of rearing a child well that its payment probably 
does not have great influence on the economic motivation for increasing 
the size of the family. It has been pointed out that the larger families are 
usually those where the first child is born when the parents are young; 
therefore it would appear ihat the policy of paying no allowance for the 
first child, which is characteristic of so many of the schemes, would not 
constitute nearly so strong an inducement to assume family responsibilities 
early in life as would a system which began allowances with the first child. 

On the other hand, one argument against family allowances is that 
systems that approximate adequacy will necessitate the transfer of a con- 
siderable proportion of national income to families that have children 
from families that have none. There is the additional consideration that 
allowances paid directly to the responsible parent do not constitute a 
guarantee that the whole benefit will accrue to the children. While an 
increase in the total family income normally results in increased expendi- 
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tures for the children, in many cases such additional payments are merged 
with the total family budget and may be spent for other purposes. Ano&er 
negative argument is based on the fear that allowances which are sub- 
stantial may lead to “breeding for profit” by irresponsible couples. 

Variations of the cash family allowances paid over periodic intervals 
are to be found in cash marriage bonuses and child l^nuses or loans. 
Under such systems, a lump-sum payment alone is made to a couple 
getting married or bearing a child. Manifestly such a system emphasizes 
all the objections usually raised against family allowances. One cannot 
expect that a lump sum paid to the family at the time of a child’s birth 
will be budgeted over the next sixteen or eighteen years of his dependent 
life; it is likely to be expended fairly soon after its receipt. 

A somewhat negative and small-scale counterpart of family allowances 
is to be found in income-tax exemptions for dependent children. This is 
negative in the sense that the tax expenditure is decreased rather than the 
income increased, and small, since the exemption is small and the actual 
effect on the family net income is only a percentage of this exemption. 

Family Allowances in Kind 

Subventions to families with children in the form of special privileges 
or services exist in some form in almost every country, even in those 
which have systems of cash allowances. The most widespread is public 
education, wi^ health services for mothers and children also fairly well 
accepted. Special aids for families with children do not represent a choice 
between cash allowances and subventions and services but a determination 
of the extent to which one or the other will be emphasized in a total system. 
Manifestly, the services should be basic and any cash allowances should 
be supplementary helps for the equalization of family income. 

Educational policy in the United States has been directed toward the 
provision of free public education for all children of compulsory school 
age. The attainment of this goal, however, has been unequal as between 
the low-income and the high-income regions and especiaUy between the 
urban and the rural districts. The quality of the educational offering is 
poorest in the areas in which most of the children reside. 

It is true that some sort of tuition*free education is available to most 
children through the high school grades. On the other hand, the extra 
costs of schooling are a substantial drain on the family budget. They call 
for a critical examination of the extent to which education is really free 
and whether the costs of educating a child are equitably divided between 
parents and society. Even in the elementary grades there is some incidental 
cost for items like books and school lunches; the total for laboratory fees, 
library fees, athletic fees, and transportation becomes appreciably more in 
high school; and in college not only do these fees increase even more but 
tuition charges are added. Those young people who enroll in a college out- 
side their home conununity must meet die additional expense of room and 
board. All these costs are undoubtedly a determining factor in the rapidity 
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with which children drop out of school after the elementary grades. In 
low-income families there is a double incentive for young people to leave 
school when they reach working age. Not only are the costs thus eliminated, 
but the children are then able to contribute some of their earnings to the 
family budget. Recent studies have indicated that 50 per cent of the young 
people whose record in high school showed that they were among the 
most competent to go on to college &iled to do so, and a large proportion 
of these assigned financial considerations as the primary reason. In the 
absence of more widespread and systematic programs of student aid, the 
nation is losing the increased skill and efficiency which would be derived 
from continued education of large numbers of young people who leave 
school prematurely. 

Community services for the prevention of communicable diseases are 
fairly well developed in the United States; and for the needy, free medical 
and hospital services arc to some extent available. In the middle-income 
groups die costs of adequate medical and dental care constitute a consid- 
erable drain on the resources of the larger families. A medical-care plan 
covering the whole population and financed on the basis of ability to pay 
would equalize the incidence of this cost between large and small families. 
Some nadons which do not finance complete medical care provide maternity 
benefits to cover the costs of child bearing and medical care for infants. 
The most ambitious program of this kind which has been attempted in this 
country to date was the emergency program under which the wives of 
servicemen obtained free prenatal advice, hospitalization, delivery fees, and 
medical care of the infants. 

In addition to free education and free or prepaid medical care, some 
countries, particularly the Scandinavian countries, have undertaken to 
supplement the budgets of families with children more directly through 
the device of allowing price discounts on commodities purchased for 
children, especially food, clothing, and rent. Such a device was adopted 
in this country during the depression for all families receiving public 
assistance, regardless of whether or not they had children. Under the food 
stamp plans these families were given the privilege of getting food free 
or buying it at considerable discount. The question of extending such sub- 
ventions to the population as a whole, however, has never been seriously 
considered. 

Free school lunches arc an important segment of a nutrition program 
and provide some incidental reduction in the expense of education. The 
policy of our country has been to supply them almost entirely to children 
of needy families and to supply other children as nearly as possible at cost. 
Policy is governed by local practice. Federal funds can be used for free 
lunches for all children, but most communities finance their share of the 
costs by charging for the meals. 

In Sweden the distribution of food to families with children was based 
in part on the necessity for the absorption of agricultural surpluses by the 
domestic population. Previously, subsidized dumping of these surpluses 
for cheaper prices abroad had bwn used to support prices. It was, however. 
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argued that subsidy to families at home who needed an adequate diet 
was a sounder policy for supporting full agricultural production. 

One of the major adjustments required when children are added comes 
in housing accommodations. It is difficult to say whether the recent trend 
toward the predominance of small apartment units which exclude children 
is the result of the increased proportion of small families or whether the 
decreasing inclination of urban families to have children is in a considerable 
measure attributable to the difficulties in securing adequate housing for 
larger families at a rental which can be afforded from the average income. 
Undoubtedly, much of the reluctance to start families would be removed 
by more widespread public housing facilities which would assure the ad- 
mission of families with children, make available larger apartment units 
for families with children, and assure rents for these larger units within 
the reach of the average wage earner. Such a differential rent scale usually 
characterizes the few public housing projects which have been provided to 
date in this country. 

Public housing available in the United States does not constitute a 
sufficiently large proportion of all housing to have a wide effect on the 
accommodations open to families with children. However, the housing 
projects that have been constructed are usually designed for larger families 
and do not exclude children. 

To summarize the present development of social policy in the United 
States as it relates to family size, it may be said: 

(1) Universal cash allowances for children have never received serious 
consideration but they have been recognized for segments of the population 
in need of public assistance and, in wartime, for families whose bread- 
winner has been inducted into the armed forces. The small negative al- 
lowance afforded by income tax exemptions is, however, a well-established 
policy. 

(2) The nation has rather tended to develop free services which arc 
directly available to children but has not systematically developed these 
services into a coherent pattern available to all areas and all income classes. 

It is entirely possible that a comprehensive system of such services and 
subvention would not be subject to some of the objections offered as argu- 
ments against cash allowances but would in a large measure accomplish the 
same objective of equating the level of living for medium-sized families at a 
point now attainable only by childless or small families. 

State Equalization of Opportunity 

The services and facilities described in the previous section as family 
allowances in kind are, in the United States, largely planned, administered, 
and financed by state and local agencies, l^uality of opportunity for all 
children to benefit by these programs is seriously hampered by uneven 
distribution of children and uneven ability to raise revenues. Broadly 
speaking, states with large agricultural populations have more children 
per family not only because of higher fertility on the farms but also he- 
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cause of higher fertility in their less industrialized cities. Such states have 
lower per capita incomes ^cause of the high proportion of farmers and 
because of the lower wages in their urban areas. In 1940 the farm population 
was supporting 26 per cent of the nation’s children on 7 per cent of the 

29 shows the maladjustment of the distribution 
of children and income in the nonfarm population. New Mexico, with 
1.46 children per nonfarm family, had less than $300 per capita income; 
California, with only half as many children per family, had over $525 per 
capita income. 



Social Security Board 


Figurl 29. Chiluren Under 18 Years of Age and Unit Income of 
Nonfarm Families 


Income, 1939; Children, 1940 U. S. Census; Upper figure — total nonfarm children in thou- 
sands; Lower figure — average number of children per nonfarm family. 


This wide variation is an index of an equally widespread inability to 
collect taxes for public services and institutions. A predominantly rural 
state may tax its people more per dollar of wealth than an industrial state 
docs and still produce less revenue per child. This means that children who 
grow up in some states have inferior health, education, and welfare facilities 
and arc disadvantaged by state poverty as well as by family poverty. 

This is not a problem of purely local concern. It is national in scope 
because our people move so freely from state to state. There arc constant 
streams of migration from farm to city and from areas of disadvantage to 
areas of superior opportunity. A child educated in a backwoods community 
often lives eventus^y in a metropolis and sometimes exercises control over 
the affairs of the nation as a member of the Congress. The national stake 
in the development of every child into a useful citizen leads logically to 
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the premise that the public support of programs and institutions for 
children should not rest entirely on the resources of the states but should 
be participated in by the national government. The support of some pro- 
grams is now shared by federal aid to the states. Such grants are usually 
characterized by requirements that states and localities match a portion of 
the federal allocation and meet minimum national standards of perform- 
ance. This device is in need of further extension and perfection in order 
that the interests of both the states and the nation may be properly ad- 
vanced and the goal of equal opportunity for the development of all 
children may be approximated. 


Special Measures for Social Security 

The preceding discussion has been concerned with the provision which 
may be available for families with children regardless of their income 
status. On the other hand, it has long been recognized that families whose 
income has been interrupted by unemployment, disability, or death of the 
breadwinner deserve special consideration in public policy and should 
receive assistance commensurate with their needs. The recently adopted 
Social Security measures partially recognize the needs of such families 
by the provision of survivors’ benefits in the Old Age and Survivors In- 
surance system. Under these provisions, if an insured worker dies before 
retirement, his widow is entitled to benefits during such time as she has 
the custody of one or more of his minor children, and additional benefits 
are paid for each child up to the maximum allowed for a family group. 
This system is so recent that it does not yet affect a large proportion of the 
children. Moreover, it is designed as a supplement to other resources and 
not for full family support; hence families whose sole income is from 
such a benefit have hard sledding. 

The number of children orphaned by death of the fathers is considerably 
larger than is usually realized. With the death rates prevailing in 1940, 
nearly 7 per cent of all children under eighteen had lost their fathers and 
nearly 16 per cent of those who had attained their eighteenth birthday 
had been previously orphaned. This meant that there were approximately 
3,300,000 paternal orphans in the population. Even though large numbers 
of widows remarry, there were at the time of the 1940 Census over two 
million children in families with a female head whose male breadwinner 
was dead or divorced or incapacitated. Reference to Figure 25 shows the 
great disadvantage of women as family supporters. The per capita incomes 
of families headed by women were only about two thirds as large as those 
of the corresponding type of families with a male head. It will be many 
years before the insurance system covers enough of the population to pro- 
vide benefits for a substantial proportion of the paternal orphans. 

In the meantime, those who are in families whose income is so bw 
that they are eligible for public assistance may receive benefits under the 
Aid to Dependent Children program. Since this is a state-federal program, 
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the adequacy of the benefits varies considerably from one state to another. 
In a few states able to finance assistance programs the adequacy approaches 
an amount which would sustain a modest level of living. In low-income 
states the benefits are totally inadequate,^ and even in the middle-income 
states these payments are inadequate when it is considered that unless the 
mother works^ her maintenance as well as that of the children must be 
provided. 

The problem of family benefits during periods of unemployment is 
particularly difficult. A few states have proposed to vary their scale of 
unemployment compensation benefits in accordance with the size of the 
worker’s family. This, however, gives rise to the dilemma that the maxi- 
mum unemployment compensation benefit is usually scaled below the 
previous wages of the worker in order to encourage return to private em- 
ployment at the earliest opportunity. Under these circumstances, it is 
obviously impossible to pay an unemployment compensation benefit 
which will be adequate for a large family whose previous private income 
was already inadequate for a satisfactory level of living. 

If, as we have indicated in previous sections, security of income is as 
persuasive a reason for assuming family responsibilities as the absolute 
level of income, it would appear that a more thoroughgoing system of 
social insurance and assistance, designed especially to give adequate pro- 
tection to families with children against the hazards of income loss by 
reason of unemployment, ill health, or death, is a social policy of major 
importance both in protecting the quality of the population and to some 
extent in encouraging larger families. 


Immigration 

The foregoing discussion has been confined to the changes in the 
native population which are associated with the changes in the birth 
and death rates, because these are the changes which affect and are affected 
by changes in the family structure and attitudes. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that both qualitative and quantitative aspects of the total popu- 
lation can also be markedly changed by trends in migration. This applies 
both to shifts in international migration and to trends in internal migration. 
As long as the level of living in the United States is relatively high with 
respect to many other areas of the world, a substantial increase in numbers, 
at least for a temporary period, could be effected by loosening the restrictions 
on foreign immigration. In the past, increases in net immigration have 
had a double effect on population increase. The immigrants themselves 
constitute net increases in the total number, and they usually add to the 
segments of the population which have a relatively high birth rate, because 
immigrants are usually in the young adult ages and the majority come 
from rural areas of nations which have traditionally high birth rates. 

^ The federal contribution to these benefits which was enacted in 1946 may have the 

effect of raising the level of adequacy provided. 
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However, the considerations which are involved in change in immigration 
policy are not the same as those involved in efforts to influence the quality 
or quantity of the native population, although the two are related. Perhaps 
one reason why the slackening increase of the total population of the United 
States has not caused serious concern is the knowledge that at any time 
when it appears that the advantages of increased numbers would over- 
balance the disadvantages of uncontrolled immigration, quantity could be 
achieved in this way. 


Conclusion 

• 

Population changes are so directly and fundamentally related to many 
other important social changes that they should, and probably will, com- 
mand increasing attention as their true nature becomes more apparent. 
It is likewise obvious that our knowledge of the extent to which social 
policy can affect the quality and welfare of the population is more exact 
than the evidence as to the extent to which it can affect quantity, except 
in the case of those policies which arc designed to conserve life. It is only 
within recent years that techniques of population analysis have enabled 
the student to predict with some degree of confidence what the trend in 
numbers will be a generation hence on the assumption of the approximate 
continuation of prevailing trends in birth and death rates. In the past, 
tendencies toward decline which have been inherent in the birth and 
death rates have been masked by immediate excess of births over deaths, 
and the changes have been so gradual that they cannot be accurately de- 
scribed except by observation over fairly long periods of time. It is safe to 
predict, however, that increasingly reliable methods of analysis, increas- 
ingly adequate basic data, and careful observation of the results of experi- 
mental policies will provide the means for choosing the most desirable 
measures in this field. 

To admit inability of democratic economic and family structure to 
maintain at least a stationary population would savor of defeatism. It 
appears reasonable that a progressive nation can evolve a social system 
which will maintain numbers without impairment of the general standard 
of living or undue disadvantage to families with children. To reach this 
goal, certain present tendencies toward a declining rate of natural increase 
must be checked and at the same time average family income must be 
adequate to support an average sized family. The average family, in turn, 
must be large enough to replace each generation. To do so, some families 
must be larger than the average to counterbalance failure to marry, in- 
voluntary sterility, and other factors. In order that the parents of these 
larger families may not have to sacrifice too much and that the children 
may have equal opportimity, the nation needs a well-rounded system of 
housing, education, health, and welfare facilities and services specifically 
designed for the development of children. Payment for these services 
should come predominandy from public taxadon rather dian from the 
family income of parents. 
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topics for discussion or reports 

1. What is the proportion of children and the per capita income in families with 
three or more children? What are the implications for maintenance of popula- 
tion numbers and for child development? 

2. Why did the early years of the industrial revolution make it possible to increase 
population rapidly? 

3. Compare the factors of natural increase in the United States with those in Russia 
and Japan. 

4. Discuss in detail some of the social and psychological reasons for family limi- 
tation. 
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5. Discuss the social and economic adaptations which will have to be made if a 
stationary population is inevitable. 

6. What are ^e difficulties in applying **eugenic” population policies? 

7. The principal causes of infant death are premature birth, accidents in birth, 
diarrhea and enteritis, pneumonia, and influenza. To what extent would bio^ 
logical unfitness be perpetuated by reducing deaths from these causes? 

8. What are the difficulties in determining the optimum size of population in re- 
lation to natural resources? 

9. Oudine the chief differences between a system of family allowances in cash and 
in kind or services. 

10. Why is it difficult to prove that cash allowances have contributed to the mainte- 
nance of a high birth rate? Does this necessarily mean that they cannot accom- 
plish such purpose? 

u. The French system of family allowances provides a higher scale when the 
mother is not working and includes the first child in the calculation when the 
mother is not working. What are the advantages of this device? 

12. What are the rural-urban differentials in number of children per family and 
income distribution? What effect do these have on health and education of the 
future population? 

13. Can assistance to families, either in cash or in kind, be justified on grounds other 
than possibility of maintenance of numbers? 

14. What special insurance and assistance provisions are now made for orphans 
and children whose fathers are incapacitated? How adequate are these pro- 
visions? 



Chapter Twenty-Six 


Plans for Strengthening Family Life* 

REUBEN HILL 


The story of the family, marriage, and parenthood which has been told 
in the preceding chapters is one of growth, of strain and stress, of change, 
but of survival. Yet when we contemplate the future of these domestic in- 
stitutions we perceive many paradoxes. Marriage in America has never 
been more popular, yet decisions to divorce are more numerous, too. It is 
now generally accepted as proper to put asunder by legal process those 
whom God has obviously not joined together. Moreover, Ae group of 
individuals between twenty-five and thirty-five most likely to marry is 
neither the single nor the widowed, but the divorced. Although disap- 
pointed in their first experiment, they aflSrm their approval of the married 
state by remarrying in record numbers. 

Family living is no longer compulsory. A man can get his meals 
cooked and his clothes mended rather more cheaply without a wife than 
with one. Most able-bodied women can provide themselves with better 
clothes through their own efforts than out of the pay envelope of a tius- 
band. Economically, marriage has become a luxury and parenthood a 
positive expense. Most couples actually live more frugally together than 
they did separately; they economize to marry. 

If marriage is uneconomical, if it is not compulsory, if it is often so 
painful that divorce ensues, why do people continue to marry and remarry 
in such numbers? Is family life just a bad habit which foists itself on the 
newborn babe and persists from generation to generation in that wise.?® 

A review of some of the facts presented in the rest of the book may 
make the task of answering these questions easier. Certainly we are going 
to need a perspective which includes both past and present if we expect 
to cast our eyes very far into the future. 

A Summing Up 

The introductory chapter called attention to the fact that the family is 
interwoven with two contrasting types of society, sacred and secular. As 
one pole is approached, kinship and neighborhood are paramount; toward 
the other extreme, in^vidualism and anonymity hold sway. The shift 
from one to the other not only alters the functioning of the families in- 
volved, but also calls forth changes in the members of the families. 
Amoral, demoralized, inunoral, marginal, regulated, decadent, and liberated 
personalities appear; and the consequences of their actions affect, in turn, 

* Special thanks are due Howard Becker, Evelyn M. Duvall, Sylvanus M. Duvall, and R. A. 
Sdiermerhorn for suggestions and constructive criticisms at crucial stages in the writing o£ 
this chapter. 
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their families and other social groups as well. Subsequent chapters ex- 
panded these basic concepts and brought evidence in support of them, 
so that our opening chapter served in part as an organizing pattern for 
later portions of the text. 

Our search for family origins proved fruitless except as it demonstrated 
how varied family structure and junction is among human and nonhuman 
groups. Common human elements were discovered, to be sure, such as the 
regulation of copulation and procreation, care and protection of the young, 
tuition and imparting of language to the child; but no amount of purely 
biological knowledge will enable us to predict the strikingly varied patterns 
which the human family takes. The social and cultural constituents of 
organization are the source of all the values and attributes which lend the 
family of a given society a distinctiveness of its own. To understand how 
a type got that way we must study its history. For each of the types liked 
in Table 2, p. 77, a history would have to be written for us to be able 
to appreciate its reason for being. Our own modern American family is 
of many hues, a heterogeneous mosaic at best, but it too made more sense 
as we followed its antecedents into prehistoric times. Thus ended our 
search for family origins, not with a protohuman family nor with the 
families of some primeval horde but modestly enough with our most 
ancient antecedent that kept records, the nomadic Hebrew family. 

Our ideas of right and wrong, of morality and immorality, and our 
emphasis on the sanctity of the home and family were forged and ham- 
mered into their present form over many hundreds of years. Moving back- 
ward from the twentieth century we perceive contributions from a self- 
sufficient frontier family responsible for breaking the patriarchal authority 
of the father and also contributions from the emigrant families of Europe. 
Idgas which we have since termed “puritanical” came mainly from British 
settlers. From Britain we follow a trail to medieval centers where flowered 
many of our fantastic ideas about romantic love and the courtesies due 
women. From there we are impelled to go even farther back to the fusion 
of the early Christian with the Greek and Roman cultures. Back of the 
early Christian looms the forefather of them all, the Hebrew family of the 
Old Testament from which many of our religiously sanctioned values have 
come. The customs and laws of the early Hebrews with respect to marriage 
and the family have fortunately been preserved in the Old Testament of 
the Bible. Moreover, the Christian peoples have treated these Hebrew 
pronouncements as scripture, thereby crystallizing a family morality which 
otherwise might have been more flexible. Except where modified by the 
less dogmatic teachings of Jesus Christ, the “thou shalt nots” of the Mosaic 
law have survived to this day. There has been litde invention of new ideas 
and much borrowing and modifying -of old ones in this trek from the 
Hebrew patriarchal family of several hundred persons down to the typical 
American fiimily of four. If our family organization is outmoded and ill- 
fitted for urban industrial living, the lag has been accumulating for some 
time. If American family design is br^ing up, it may only mean that 
planning and reorganization are long overdue. 
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Varied family types in the United States compete for adherents. 
Regionally there are well defined types in the South, in the Spanish- 
American Southwest, in the Middle West, in the Ozarks, and in the 
Mormon country of the Rocky Mountains. Each of the forty-eight states 
legislates as a sovereign unit on matters relating to the family, and the 
legal norms differ sharply as a result. The rural family differs gready 
from the urban, and there are great intrarural and intraurban variations. 
Sacred and secular trends cross and crisscross. Within a twenty minutes’ 
drive from urban-secular Cedar Rapids, one drops into a reladvely sacred 
Amana society with tightly knit family organization and unquestioning 
traditional familism. One needs only to cross a city like Chicago to pass 
successively through immigrant areas of sacred hue, slums with hosts of 
homeless men adrift in secular fashion, workingmen’s areas where both 
the husband and wife work and children carry door keys about their 
necks. When one reaches swanky Suburbia he finds it has its own value 
system and family organization, often resembling a fatherless matriarchy 
since the husband leaves for work before the children arc up and returns 
after they have gone to bed. Families vary tremendously, white and colored, 
rich and poor, native stock and immigrant; all serve to prove the folly of 
blueprinting family reformation uniformly for these United States. We arc 
a multi verse rather than a universe! 

Turning now to the points relevant to our problem in the Ikter chapters 
of the book, we find pertinent the discussion of problems of courtship 
and mate selection and of husband-wife relations. We are told that courtship 
should be valuable for its own sake, as childhood is. Courtship should be 
enjoyed no more as preparation for marriage than childhood is enjoyed 
as preparation for adulthood. In the future we must meet the need for 
more companionship among young people and devise a more effective 
system of mate selection. More initiative for women in courtship is advo- 
cated, as is the removal of all restraints on employment of women so that 
they may be less hurried in their selections. A case is made for increased 
opportunities for circulation of young people among several groups for 
a more varied experience. These measures would make for less haphazard 
mating, which should in turn make life more tolerable within the American 
family. 

The chapters on marriage phenomena emphasize the personal nature 
of that relationship rather than its institutional aspects. Evidences of 
marked secularization arc given: growing sex freedom, instability of 
early marriage, startling increases in divorce, and a wide variety of con- 
flict situations throughout the family life-cycle. The chapters on family 
crises and on the effects of war on family life remind us of the puny stature 
of the small conjugal family in confronting the tasks set for it. The effects 
of war speeded up many secularizing, disintegrating trends which were 
under way before the war. War is responsible for strange mismatings, 
for a great increase in aberrant sexual behavior, high illegitimacy, high 
mobility of population, and concomitant shifts in attitudes and values. 
The aftermath has been characterized by innumerable adjustments as 
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families settle down to living together again. One author suggests that 
more than a third of the marriages in wartime should be dlowed to 
dissolve and the partners put back into circulation again. These chapters 
leave a large measure of gloom and dismay as to the future of many 
individual families. Fortunately one of the characteristics of the small 
modern family is its adaptability, as we shall point out later. As has al- 
ready been said, “If wars were so devastating of family life as some writers 
would have us think, then the family could not have survived its own 
history.” Again and again the family has operated as a sacred nucleus 
around which a more stable society could be organized. We suspect it has 
not yet lost its resiliency. 

These are just a few of the many points made in preceding chapters 
which we shall attempt to keep in mind in considering the planning and 
reorganization currently under way to improve the lot of people living 
in families. We will use them as points of reference in the discussion 
which follows. 


How Fares the Family? 

One of the gains of secularization has been the freedom given to 
critics of ouf social institutions. The family was one of the last institutions 
to lose its immunity to friendly as well as unfriendly criticism. Until 
fairly recently, few chose to brave the abuse which came to those who 
violated the traditional sanctity of the home by speaking out against what 
did or did not go on in it. Some of us wonder if the family today has not 
become public scapegoat number one as the floodgates of criticism have 
been opened. The fai^y is blamed for juvenile delinquency, for truancy, 
for mental breakdowns, for physical deficiencies — for all of which com- 
munity agencies should share responsibility. Men are found unfit for 
military service in their prime. Do the doctors examine their archaic sys- 
tem of providing medical services, or the nutritionists their teaching tech- 
niques, or the physical educators the lack of vitality in their program? 
Hardly. They all with one voice turn to the family. “If every parent would 
take care of his children, all would be well.” Neat buck-passing but hard 
on the family institution! 

As we anjJyzc the critics of the family we note that they divide between 
those who feel the family is too sacred, unyielding, restrictive, and outmoded 
and those who feel the family is not stable enough, disorganized, poorly 
ballasted, and vulnerable to all sorts of crises. Obviously during a period 
of rapid social change the family is bound to change and in so doing 
to displease those who like it as it is. The advocates of social change, who 
are discontented with things as they are, charge that the family is not 
adapting rapidly enough and is peculiarly restrictive in its maddeningly 
slow adjustments. 

Representative of the proponents of greater and greater secularization 
and individualism are tl^ Marxians and the free-love advocates. The 
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Marxians saw the family as the product of a decadent economic system, a 
bourgeois institution which sapped man’s power and made him willing 
to stagnate in settled family living in preference to “throwing off his chains” 
in revolution. Family men were apparently poor revolutionists. Yet after 
twenty years of experiment with wide-open marriage and divorce arrange- 
ments in the Marxist Soviet Union, new restrictions were placed on 
divorce and abortion in 1936 and again in 1944. The few scattered attempts 
to separate children from parents and bring them up in children’s cities 
have been abandoned. The objective of housing all families in communal 
living quarters is now questioned and the majority of Russian families 
live in private homes.^ The criticisms of the Marxian extremists are no 
longer taken seriously, even by their own Marxist states. 

Free-love advocates like Bertrand Russell find few who wish to spar 
with them any more. The issues they raised are almost dead. Changes 
in the sex mores between the two World Wars and during World War II 
have rendered meaningless their demands for additional freedom. If young 
people are irked by the restrictions of the family mores on their love life, 
they wink at the codes and make their own private adjustments." The 
findings summarized by Folsom from recent studies emphasize the volun- 
tary nature of virginity at marriage. Many of Russell’s recommendations 
are already generally accepted in secularizing, romance-steeped America 
— the right to choose one’s life mate for love alone, untrammeled by po- 
litical or social expediencies and, if necessary, without the approval of 
parents, employers, and friends. Waller and others have shown the ex- 
ploitation which goes on under the guise of expressing personality needs. 
The law of the jungle — exploit or be exploited — is an outgrowth of 
love relationships initiated without consideration of parents and friends. 
Actually the studies of marriage success indicate that marriages based on 
such headstrong love are poorer risks than more prosaic matchings. 

The companionate marriage advocated by the late Judge Ben Lindsay 
for university students and others as a desirable prelude to a later more 
“serious” marriage in which children would be expected has actually 
arrived in fact.® Approximately 40 per cent of the returned servicemen 
on college campuses today are married, and the majority of these are 
postponing children until they have graduated. Differences there arc, to 
be sure, between Lindsay’s proposal and present practice, but the major 
details are there. The period of the companionate has been lengthened 
within conventional marriages to allow couples to complete schooling, 
build up a surplus to provide for children, and enjoy “togetherness” before 
assuming parental responsibilities. As with other proposals made by 

1 Ernest W. Burgess and Harvey J. Locke, The Family (New York: American Book Co., 1945) > 
pp. 198-202. 

2 Austin L. Poncrfield and H. Ellison Salley, “Current Folkways of Sexual Behavior,” The 
American Journal of Sociology, 52 (Nov., 1946), pp. 209-217. 

* Technically, companionate marriage is a proposed legal companionship between a man and 
woman qualified by a private agreement that no children are to come of the union and that 
the wife is to be economically independent of the husband. No state has yet legalized com- 
panionate marriage as here defined. 
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those who feel love should be emancipated from its fetters, this measure 
too is now generally accepted by conventional young people as a normal 
part of marriage. 

On the other hand, Ruth Reed points out that official exjwimentation 
with marriage forms has drawn violent objections and outright persecu- 
tion. She deplores the unreasonable prejudice in America which cut short 
two of the most interesting experiments in polygyny and group marriage 
ever attempted in our society. She is referring, of course, to the attempt 
at group marriage in the Oneida Community in New York State, 184^ 
1876, and the Mormon experiment with polygyny, 1845-1890.^ Reared as 
monogamists, there were among the Mormons real difficulties in achieving 
satisfactory marriage adjustments. Neither husbands nor wives had any 
well-defined concepts of how to behave in a multiple-mate situation. 
Jealousy among wives and feelings of doubt, guilt, and inadequacy on 
the part of the husband were not uncommon. Compensations were evident 
in aggressive and dominant behavior and in expressions of anxiety feelings 
among both husbands and wives. Nevertheless Reed, in evaluating these 
experiments, states that they were both successful “in that they accomplished 
the purposes for which they were undertaken, and in both cases the new 
form was apparently satisfactory to those who participated. In both cases 
the experiments were terminated in deference to outside pressure aimed at 
enforcing conformity to established standards.”® The tendency to ex- 
periment on scriptural and theological grounds having been eliminated 
with such severity, all experimentation in recent years has been limited to 
those changes in family norms that could be brought into seeming con- 
formity with legal requirements and to changes in the laws regudating 
marriage and divorce. Polygyny and polyandry are practiced today but on 
a striedy legal basis, one wife for one husband at a time; but, joined 
serially, several wives and several husbands are not infrequently found 
today. 

Jessie Barnard offers an interesting criticism of the family system. 
She tests objectively the extent to which families are successfully performing 
each of the major functions and concludes that they are doing a competent 
job in the functions of reproduction, socialization, and providing an aifec- 
tional milieu for the child. She sees, however, in our system of rearing 
children in families the negation of democracy. Theoretically, at least, all 

^ Ruth Rccd, The Modem Family (New York; Crofts, 1932), p. 161. Sec also an objective but 
sympathetic description of both the Oneida and the Mormon experiments in Ruth S. Cavan's 
The Family (New York: Crowell, 1942), pp. 53-^2. For additional insight into the social in- 
teraction and role playing within forty-seven Mormon polygynous families see the study con- 
ducted by J. £. Hulett, Jr., “Social ^le and Personal Seoirity in Mormon Polygamy," The 
American Journal of Sociology, 45 (1940), pp. 542-554, and **The Social Role of the Mormon 
Polygamous Male," American Sociological Review, 8 (1943), pp. 279-287. 

B Reed, op. cit., p. 169. As so often happens, having discontinued polygyny the Mormons have 
become stalwart defenders of monogamy. They are quite willing to help in the prosecution 
whenever any offshoot group or sect appears to be reviving plural marriage in the Utah- 
Arizona area. Prosecutions are currentiy under way involving fifty-five women and fifteen 
men and 287 children— members of a “Fundamentalist'* cult who were arrested on March 7, 
i944> on federal-state charges (AP release Apr.' 4, 1945). 
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individuals are to have equal opportunity in a democracy^ but our system 
of rearing children in families deprives many of them of this equality, 
since some have a far better start than others. She points out that children 
reait^d in homes varying widely in socioeconomic status have varying 
social inheritance, reflected in their intelligence, personalities, education, 
occupation, health, and opportunities in the industrial order.® 

In general each of the criticisms of the family discussed above con- 
ceives of the family as imposing unnecessary restrictions upon individual 
freedom and personality expression. If the criticisms were valid when they 
were made, we have shown that most of them arc much less valid today. 
Family tics have loosened, and if anything the most telling criticism that 
can be made today is that families arc unprotected in a secular world. The 
second set of critics who see the family as an institution of diminishing 
importance, of ephemeral influence, arc hardest to meet if we arc frank 
in assessing the evidence. 


Vanishing Functions of the Family 

In our search for origins we found that in man’s earlier history the 
family was virtually coterminous with society. All the vital problems 
of human existence were settled within the family. Only as man domes- 
ticated plants and animals and settled down into villages did competing 
associations develop, such as the state, the church, industry, and the school. 
Our discussion of the Hebrew family in its pastoral stage shows a complete 
identification of the patriarchal family, even at this date, with every major 
function of life in a sacred society. “Those were the good old days,” 
according to some students of the family.^ 

The family of yesterday performed seven identifiable functions: (i) 
reproduction of population, (2) protection and care of the child, (3) 
economic production and consumption of family goods and services, 
(4) socialization of the child, (5) education of the child, (6) recreation, 
and (7) affection-giving, supplying love and a sense of security to all 
memt^rs of the family, and emotional satisfactions through intimate 
personal relations. 

Of these, the economic, educational, recreational, and socialization 
functions have unquestionably been lost in some measure to other insti- 
tutions.® We prefer to think of the loss of functions in this way: Much 
of the weight and responsibility is now off the shoulders of family mem- 
bers, leaving them free to be more effective in the duties which are left. 
We know that labor-saving devices have had the effect, for example, not 

® Jessie Barnard, American Family Behavior (New York: Harper, 1942), pp. 538-544' 

^ C. C. Zimmerman and M. E. Frampton, Family and Society (New York: Van Nostrand, 

1935). ... ^ r 1- 

* There are, of course, many individual famili^ which continue to perform many of these func- 
tions anH are competing successfully with other associations to hold them in the home. In 
many sacred societies in the United States the family has resisted the intrusion of government 
into areas traditionally dominated by the family. 
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of introducing leisure to the average mother but of releasing the time 
for increased services in housekeeping, such as giving the husband a shirt 
a day instead of one every other day, increasing the number of desserts 
per week, and in other ways raising her “level” of performance. Moreover, 
family members are free to improve the undisputed excellence of the 
family in the three areas in which there has been relatively little serious 
competition; namely, the reproductive, the child-care, and the affectional. 
Here the family continues to reign supreme and here it may assume even 
greater importance in the future scene. 

We are inclined to join Waller in his impatience with those who 
identify family life with the functions performed: 

The family, we hear, performs important functions in society; it provides for 
the perpetuation of the species and the training of the young; it performs eco« 
nomic and religious functions; and so on. Almost we arc encouraged to believe 
that people marry and have children because they are eager to perform these 
needed societal functions. In fact, people marry because they are in love, or for 
other less romantic but no less personal reasons. The function of the family, 
from the viewpoint of individuals, is to satisfy their wishes. The function of the 
family or any other social institution is merely what people use it for.” 

Activities which are carried on in the family represent the things 
family people regard as important to meet their needs. When someone 
makes a better mousetrap than father can improvise, he ceases to bother 
with his and buys it from the specialist. People continue to cook and dine 
in the home because it is pleasant to do so, but they also eat out in con- 
siderable numbers. When it becomes more pleasant to eat out than in the 
home it will not mean that the family has lost its anchor; it will just mean 
people are eating out! Quantitatively, the production element of the 
economic function left the home as industry moved from the home to the 
factory, but life has probably been quite as pleasant without the domestic 
workshop in the backrooms. 

Both the informal and the technical education of the child take place 
increasingly in the school and on the playground. In spite of this, Harts- 
horne and May’s studies of character development place the home ahead 
of the play group in character education, and place both ahead of the 
school and the Sunday school.^” The trend of formal education is toward 
placing more responsibility on the home, as parent-teacher activities and 
home visits from teachers testify. Furthermore, the continued use of books, 
magazines, newspapers, and the radio in the home shows performance of 
educational functions by families. Fundamental questions about love, life, 
sex, religion, and social relations are raised and answered in the home long 
before the child reaches school age. Many families, in fact, take their 
educational functions very seriously and do not trust the school with the 
final word on manners, tastes, ethics, and so on. 

• Willard Waller, The Family (New York: Dryden Press, 1938), p. a6. 

H. Hartshome and M. A. May, Studies in the Nature of Character , vol. x : Studies in Deceit 
(New York: Macmillan, 1928), chap. 3. 
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Much of the recreation of family members is rightly enough taking 
place outside the home where it can be adapted to the interests of age and 
sex groups; yet family picnics and “music fests” have not entirely disap- 
peared. Family members continue to regard home as the favorite center 
for the practice of hobbies and craft work. 

As for socialization, the process of fitting the child for living with his 
fellows, of designating what is proper behavior in social situations, has 
not so much left the family as it has changed in character. Once the task 
was to discipline the child so that he would mature quickly into a useful 
member of the family group for the family’s sake (he constituted a capital 
asset and was desired for his contributions to the labor of the household 
and the farm). Today the task of socialization is directed at preparing 
the individual for independence of existence, to take his place entirely 
outside the family group. This is a more complex task; to produce self- 
sufficient, independent individuals who are vocationally, maritally, and 
morally competent to stand on their own feet and fend for themselves in 
a complicated urban society. To accomplish this end the family, as the 
child matures, shares the task of socialization increasingly with other 
groups in an ever-widening circle of personalities and acquaintances. The 
good family no longer prepares its members to live forever in close prox- 
imity to the family hearth. It helps its members one by one to assume an 
independent existence with families and friends of their own, competent 
to face crises without returning home for advice and direction. Socialization 
as a function remains vital to today’s family. It differs widely, however, 
in objective and method from the socialization of the good old farm family 
of yore. 

Granting some losses to competing associations, important segments of 
the economic, socializing, and educational functions remain in the home 
to support the three other major functions of the family which have not 
been seriously disturbed; namely, the reproductive, the protective (physical 
care of the child), and the affectional. These are probably enough to form 
the “sacred nucleus” so essential to stable familial and societ^ structure 
and so basic to effective personality. 

In this country approximately 96 per cent of the births are in wedlock, 
and there is no appreciable move toward separating the reproductive 
function from the family. While it is true that family size in the United 
States has declined in the last fifty years from 4.93 to 3.78, there is no 
evidence that another institution could perform this function as well. Some 
may feel that with added knowledge of human genetics we may be able 
to breed human stock in such a way that there is little likelihood of Rh 
factor blood incompatibility occurring or reproduction of hereditary weak- 
nesses. The human stock might be greatly improved thereby. 

None of these theoretical possibilities are likely to be adopted as long as 
the task of child* rearing remains wedded so closely to the home. No 
substitute for the affectional atmosphere of a loving home has been found 
for the irreducible minimum of physical and emotional care of the infant 
and preschool child. Less than 2 per cent of the nation’s children arc 
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reared in foster homes or institutions. As a matter of fact, social workers 
have come to encourage wherever possible the rearing of children by their 
own parents in preference to foster-home placement or institutional place- 
ment. In commenting on the followup study of seventy-eight foster-home 
children made by Anne Roe and Bela Mittelman, the editor of Family Life 
infers that it is better for a child to have an intact home, even though not 
a very good one, than to feel himself differentiated from other children 
as a child without a home.^^ 


Affection-giving the Major Family Function 

Of all the services the family provides which bring members back to 
the hearth night after night, the most apparent is the affectional warmth 
shared by family members. As marriage has become more of a personal 
relationship, the impelling tie that binds family members has become 
affection. To be wanted, to be understood, to be appreciated, to be loved, 
and to belong to someone are fundamental needs which parallel the needs 
to possess, to love, and to respond to someone. Uniquely met in the in- 
timacies of the family relationship, these needs should be listed among the 
main sources of cohesion which sacralize families in America today.^* 
Most of our family habits and family routines which introduce security 
and predictability to the family relationship are built around the affectional 
activities and services of the family. Adults as well as children share the 
needs for emotional security and love. They are basic needs which do not 
disappear as one matures.^® 

There are also external reasons for the increasing emphasis on the family 
as a bundle of personal relationships. Adults have turned to the family 
for affection as their community contacts have become more and more 
formal and segmental. Where yesterday they derived some affectional 
satisfactions from neighbors and friends, today adults are emotionally 
dependent on the few intense person-to-person relations found within the 
family. Men and women require more affection to compensate for the loss 
of other activities and satisfactions and to sustain them under strain and 
anxiety. Men and women are marrying in record numbers today mainly 
to achieve intimate response — the love of a man and a woman and their 
love for their children. Taken largely for granted in the past as the normal 
refuge from cold indifference, the family has become increasingly im- 
Family Ufe, vol. 6, No. 10 (Oct, 1946), p. 4. 

Evelyn M. Duvall and Reuben HUl, When You Marry (Boston: Heath, 1945), pp. 269-270. 
These are not raw needs but are culturally defined within a sacred family tradition. 

As Strecker contends, however, it is true that an overvaluation of the aiTcctional clement may 
lead to neuroticism and oversentimentality; stc “What's Wrong with American Mothers," 
Saturday Evening Post (Sept, 1946). The discussion earlier by Bain, pp. 197-200, and by 
Taylor, pp. 464-465, does show that the affectional value can be perverted. Families may 
become hotbeds of emotional isolationism. Better by far is the practice of introducing chil- 
dren gradually to groups outside the family where the emotional ties may take more coopera- 
tive forms and where ^c bonds may be more diffused. Thus may family members avoid the 
mbtake of putting all their emotional eggs in one basket. 
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portant as the source of the affectional security which we all crave. The 
family has become, in sum, love-in-action, which includes interest, respect, 
and affection. 

In our Euro-American society we are committed to the family systepi. 
To change to some other system would require the scrapping of most of 
our society’s cultural equipment: individual family dwellings, family 
automobiles, family furniture, and hundreds of accessories and gadgets. 
It is quite possible, however, to conceive of a “brave new world” where 
the functions now performed by the family would be performed differently: 

Eugenic colonies might take over the reproductive function. Governmental con- 
trolled nurseries might be assigned the task of protecting and socializing chil- 
dren. Separate living arrangements might be provided for men, women, youth, 
and children. . . . Men might live in separate barracks, or men and women 
in clubs; and children in schools.^* 

Many such arrangements might be imagined, but we are not likely to 
adopt them. The choice is not between some such fantasy and our present 
system. The alternative, as we see it, is between planned, guided functioning 
in terms of carefully specified goals and objectives and laissez-faire operation 
of the present system. Ideally any plan of action would conserve the 
binding forces which now tic family members together, but would also 
provide helps in adapting family practices to the demands of an increas- 
ingly secularizing society. What is needed is a family which combines 
integration of unique family values and loyalty to those values in the 
early years (sacred forces) with adaptability in the face of crises and high 
mobility (secularizing forces), producing a social form which can absorb 
the blows of social change without breaking under strain. 

The stressing of unique family values was one of the forces which made 
the aristocratic family strong, although it is difficult to see why the practice 
should be limited to aristocrats. In fact, democratic families have unique 
and precious values which they have every obligation to stress. Consider, 
for example, the practice of sharing by all family members those elements 
which further good humor, fair play, respect for each other, common 
hobbies, and personality growth for all. There is even room for a few 
taboos, for that matter, say in the matter of family and personal privacy 
or in some devotion to a larger goal that is, in reality, a family ultimate. 
This latter could be interpreted in religious terms or in terms of a social 
ideal held sacred. Families knowing what they stand for are fortunate, 
for they may well be held together in times of stress by these sacred 
objectives. 

Perhaps this peculiar blend of integration and adaptability is the 
equivalent in family structure and organization of the “liberated person- 
ality” discussed briefly in the introductory chapter.^® Using the formula 

Bernard, op, cit,, p. 247. The Nazis moved somewhat in this direction as did the Soviets in 
the earlier phases of their experiment. 

“ See especially pp. 44-46. For more detail see Howard Becker, “Processes of Secularization,” 
Sociological Review (British), 34, 3 (Apr.-July, 1932), PP* t38-t54' 
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for a liberated personality in family terms* we would get families in which 
the key attitudes and values are of sacred derivation* thus providing sta- 
bility and persistence* and families in which traditional and supernatural- 
istic ways of achieving ends are replaced by actions that are rational and 
effective. In such families liberated personalities may be developed in earliest 
childhood* and if the external conations are not too difficult they may be 
kept liberated throughout life/.^ We need to develop families which are 
ballasted less by unthinking habits of action and fixed ways of meeting 
needs than by timeless nonmaterialistic values. We are not there yet, in- 
deed we may not even be traveling in that direction. All we know is that 
we are in transition from one fairly well defined sacred family form to 
another more secular form whose dimensions and duties we barely perceive. 
If we understood better the possibilities of a family which combines 
stability with adaptability* we might shape the future family accordingly. 
A further analysis of this transitional family is in order. 


The Family in Transition 

There is nothing seriously wrong with the family today. It is just 
different from yesterday’s product! It is a transitional family characterized 
by all the uncertainty* but also by much of the challenge* which is found 
in a growing, changing institution. 

We are witnessing the growing pains of a family which has had to 
change from the ways of pioneer and farm life to serve its members in 
quite different surroundings. The family has changed its form and adapted 
its code of living to the cramped quarters of cities, to migration and trailer 
life* and to all the other terrific changes engendered and accentuated by 
the war. Moreover* we arc living participants* we who are parents, as well 
as our children and quite possibly their children* in this period of transition. 
Waller eloquently describes the dilemma of those who are caught “in 
between”: 

All who live in a society which is changing from an old consensus to a new one 
must somehow mediate between the two moralities, and must bear the strain 
of their society’s double life. The pioneers struggling toward the new norm 
pay heavily for the privilege; the cultural monadnocks who are left when the 
plain about them has been eroded away p^y equally heavily; the average man 
pays least. When a society has moved a short distance toward a new consensus, 
the costs of conformity to the old norm are relatively slight and the costs of non- 
conformity are heavy indeed. When the new consensus has nearly been 

See Margaret Park Redfidd, **The American Family: Consensus and Freedom," American 
Jtmmtd of Sociology, 52 (Nov., X946) p. 183*. In commenting on the needed balance between 
integration and sdf-expression within hunilies Redfield wrote, "Those whose personality has 
not been shaped by intimate attachments appear not only less human but also more vulner- 
able. Our complex civilization requires, it seems, a balance betwWn the detachment which 
makes for adaptability — a detachment aided by the processes of mechanization, standardiza- 
tion, and secularization — and that inward atuchment which gives some fixed values and 
creates some sort of moral order for the individual in spite of rapid changes in the environ- 
ment" 
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achieved, the situation is reversed. In the intermediate stages, the choice be- 
tween old and new norms is always difficult. . . ^ 


A certain ambunt of disorganization must precede reorganization. It 
may be that families in a transition period are always in a mild state of 
disorganization, the necessary price we pay for adjusting to changes about 
us. The life cycle of the transition family, moreover, is inevitably marked 
by a series of recurring upsets.^® Each brings about a course of adjustment 
and maladjustment which runs approximately as shown in Figure 30. 

I 

Pre-crisis patterns of meeting problems Unified front 

Flexibility 
Rigidity 
Individuals first 
Closing of ranks 
Philosophy which fits 

II 

Family meets a crisis Loss of status through 

unemployment 

Death 

War separations 
Infidelity 
Desertion 
Divorce 

III 

Disorganization, short time reactions Refusal to face facts 

Fantasying crisis away 

Escape 

Fainting 

Apathy 

Compensation 

IV 

Disorganization, long time reactions, accompanied by Trial and error 
reorganization Search for solutions 

Struggle to attain a liv- 
able balance 


Reorganization and attainment of permanent adjustment through formulation of 
new routines consistent with the new situation, reestablishment of stable habits, 
self-control, reorganized economic life, and normal social life 

or 

Fixation at one of the levels of stage III, in some form of escape, submission, or 
compensation 

Figure 30. A Schematic Presentation op the Course of Adjustment Common 

TO Most Family Crises 

Willard Waller, The Family (New York: Drydcn Press, 1938), p. 694. 

Handling Family Strains and Shocks, chap. Twenty-one, pp. 616-640. 
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If our analysis depicted in Figure 30 is correct, the popular notion 
that all family disorganization is pathological requires revision. Disor- 
ganization mediates reorganization quite as frequently as it mediates family 
dissolution. Reorganization, moreover, is taking place not only within 
individual families in the innumerable adjustments of persons, but it 
is also apparent in the reformulation in public opinion of the conceptions 
of the family and of the roles of its members.^^ 

We have maintained sturdily since frontier days that no family was 
a strong family until tested with crisis and trouble. Indeed we have evidence 
to show that sudden impoverishment in the depression strengthened families 
that were already well organized.^® 

Koos*^ tested this hypothesis in a special context. He lived rather 
intimately with some scores of families in one block of a New York 
tenement district for two years and observed a total of 109 family crises 
during that period. He confirms the course of adjustment depicted earlier 
in Figure 30 but finds that almost none of his families was better organized 
after a family upset than before. This may be expecting too much for 
low-income families. Out of 109 troubles, in only one case did the family 
appear to reorganize itself on a more solidified basis than it had before 
the trouble.** 

Koos constructed profiles of trouble (see Table 23) to demonstrate how 
disorganized the families became immediately after the crisis (b), what 
their angle of recovery was (e), and at what level (d) of disorganization- 
reorganization they were able to stabilize themselves. The distribution of 
the 109 troubles are shown in Table 23, which we have adapted from 
Koos* study. It is pretty clear that his families experienced a net step 
downward in their attempts to reorganize. Life did not go on as before. 
For more than half of the troubles, 61 out of 109 (profile 3), reorgani- 
zation failed to achieve the level of organization before the trouble. 
Twenty troubles followed the fourth profile of successively poorer organi- 
zation as troubles accumulated. We might conclude that troubles at best 
are mixed blessings for low-income families. 

Our main point — that family disorganization may mediate reorganiza- 
tion — is confirmed both by the studies of the effects of the depression 
on families and by Koos* findings, although the latter are not so con- 
vincing as the former. In their focus on disequilibrium American sociolo- 
gists have overlooked the accompanying process of reorganization making 
for dynamic equilibrium.** This chapter offers an opportunity to rectify 

Burgess and Locke, op, cit., p. 713. 

Ru£ S. Cavan and K. H. Ranck, The Family and the Depression (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1938), and Robert C. Angell, The Family Encounters the Depression (New York: 
Scribner's, 1936). 

21 Earl Lomon Koos, Families in Trouble (New York: King's Crown Press, 1946). 

Ibid,, p. 1 10. Koos himself is careful to point out the inadvisability of making generalizations 
for all Eunilies from his findings. Sixty-two families are manifesdy too few and too selected to 
be representative even of American low-income families. 

28 Gunnar Myrdal, The American Dilemma, 2 (New York: Harper, 1944), pp. 1055-1056. 
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TABLE 23 

Distribution of Profiles of 109 Troubles among 62 Low Income Famiues 
IN New York City, 1940-1943. 

Source: E. L. Koos, Families in Trouble (New York: Kings Crown Press, 1946) 



c c 

Better than 
average 

organized 4 - i . 

families 

Average 

organized 23 z 36 a 

families 

Below average 

organized - - 24 18 

families 

Total 27 i 61 20 

Broken line a - - - a' represents level of organization before the trouble. 

Solid line b c d represents course of adjustment after trouble hits family. 

® represents angle of recovery. 

that situation so far as family disorganization and reorganization are 
concerned. 

In this conception of disorganization and reorganization as paired 
processes, we have the brush to add rosier tints to the black picture of 
family life painted during this transition period. Record divorce rates, 
dwindling birth rates, evidences of parental irresponsibility, and wide- 
spread juvenile delinquency seem to point to a process of decay Yet 
these same trends represent not only disorganization but reorganization. 
The same forces which find expression in family instability are supporting 
a type of family unity based upon the binding affections and loyalties 
possible in a smaller, more personalized family association. 

This point of view will be clearer if we contrast the known family 
form of yesterday with the possibilities inherent in its polar extreinc. The 
family of yesterday described in its most extreme form was patriarchal, 
adult centered, familistic, autocratic, concerned primarily with the pro- 
duction of things, and preoccupied with its own housekeeping. It was 
clearly incompatible in its value system with the notions of political 

Carle C. Zimmerman, “The Social Conscience and the Family,” American Journal of So^ 
ciology, 52 (Nov., 1946), pp. 263-269. 
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democracy, of the need for maximum expression of personality, of equality 
of opportunity, of the sacredness of personality which grew up in the 
educational, political, and philosophical circles of the time. Its polar 
extreme is impossible to achieve overnight, but it can be conceived as 
a workable form; namely, a family which is equalitarian, democratic in 
decision making, in which children may have an equal vote and voice, 
concerned primarily with the development of personalities and their guid- 
ance, allowing freedom of expression consistent with family unity, ex- 
pecting the greatest happiness to be found in the family, and more con- 
cerned, by and large, with homemaking than with housekeeping. We will 
refer to these two polar extremes henceforth as the familistic-patriarchal 
and the personcentered-democratic family types, respectively.^® 

Forces which have produced pain and anguish to the status quo advo- 
cates have been operating to break up the familistic-patriarchal family, and 
as the breakdown gained momentum many indices of social disorganization 
have increased. Conflict within the home increased as women challenged 
the authority of their husbands and as children asserted themselves. The 
absolute power of the father was broken on the frontier, where women 
and children were necessary assets in a fight for survival. Women were 
scarce and prized as helpmates. The rise of political democracy with its 
emphasis on equality further improved the status of women. Finally the 
opening of positions in industry made it possible for a woman to be self- 
supporting so that she was not forced to marry just for a meal ticket. 
From a time when Papa Is All to a period which was characterized by the 
troubled, uncertain dominance in Ufe With Father, we have seen some 
family headships shift further still to the family council or committee 
ruled by its members. Such disorganization as had developed mediated 
reorganization to bring us more democratic forms of family authority. 

Unpredictability of Family Forms 

But the transition to these more companionable forms is never com- 
plete nor uniformly compelling in a secularizing society. No pattern holds 
men and women in line very effectively as the old forms break up — here 
you may have a serial polygynist, there a budding patriarch, here a 
matriarchal arrangement, and there anarchy or a filiocentric family, de- 
pending often on the personal-social precipitates of early parent-child and 
courtship pair interaction. 

There is considerable evidence that families are working out the form 
which appears most compatible with their particular personalities. They 
are taking advantage of the fact that there is no one compelling family 

Burgess and Locke, op, cit,, vii-viii. Burgess and Locke have popularized the terms **in- 
stitudonal" and ^'companionship'* family for these polar forms. The terms are not sads- 
hurtory because all family forms are insdtudonal if not matters of pure whim. The com- 
panionship family is no less insdtudonal than its polar extreme. It is also often confused 
with the childless companionate family. We therefore reject them for the more descripdve 
terms "familisdc-patriandial" and "personcentered-democradc" family types. 
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form and wc shaping their own. “In our family we handle the problem 
this way,” is the proud explanation the young parent gives in a child-study 
meeting. Is this perhaps the answer? 

Are not families growing into differentiated forms on the basis of 
their interpersonal experiences? Each party to a marriage brings to the 
relationship personal roles he has played which may not complement the 
personal roles of the other. Let us analyze the formation of a family pattern 
in a hypothetical case. X has always dominated the situations in his 
parental home and has been encouraged to play the dominant role. His 
wife, Y, may well have been reared in a home where no one person 
dominated all the time, and she may demand a continuation of that 
pattern. Conflict there will be in this family as personalities strive for the 
balance that will prove most livable. The result may be an agreement that 
appears to be semi-patriarchal because X makes most of the decisions, but 
there are areas in which Y is dominant as well as areas in which they 
challenge one another, ending with a battled consensus. Disorganization 
and reorganization cross and crisscross in this hypothetical marriage as 
new problems arise and X’s right to make the decisions for both of them 
are challenged. 

In other combinations, better matched in terms of the personal roles 
carried over from the parental families, the partners may quickly achieve 
agreement with one dominating and one subordinate or with any of 
several possible forms. If there does not appear to be much uniformity in 
families during the transition period, we now see good reasons for the 
multiversity of family forms. 

Semipatriarchies Still Predominate 

If there is any modal type of family in America it is the semipatriarchal 
form in which a dominant husband brings in the bacon and a submissive 
woman plays .a traditional wife-and-mother role. Child rearing and home- 
making are primarily the responsibility of the wife, whereas the business 
contacts and political activities of the family remain the husband’s province. 
This arrangement, midway between the familistic-patriarchal and the 
personcentered-democratic family, is constandy being challenged by in- 
surgent mothers who rebel against the confining role of wife-and-mother 
and by a few fathers who feel strongly that it takes two to make a home. 
In spite of the dissidents it is our impression that the family form is 
stabilizing, temporarily at least, at this point. 

Our cultural definitions continue to differentiate between masculine 
and feminine roles. The ladylike role shall be overtly subordinate, polite, 
and gracious. A manlike role must include self-assertion, initiative, and 
decisiveness. Moreover, many of our first and second generation immigrant 
families have never known any form except the patriarchal; for them the 
complementary roles of dominant father-submissive mother are culturally set. 

In census taking and all official matters, the national, state, and local 
governments provide that the family head shall be the husband, if he is 
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living. The law further supports the semipatriarchal arrangement in 
delineating the duty of the husband to support his wife and children and 
the wife’s right to exact support. No wife, for example, has ever been 
failed for nonsupporU 

ReUgion from the Hebrews down to the present has supported the 
familistic-patriarchal form. In a text for Catholic college students the 
official point of view of the Roman Catholic church is stated in forthright 
terms: “The man is the head, and the wife the heart of the home ... the 
place of the woman is in the home.” And so it goes. Among the authori- 
tarian religions there is little support for the oAer extreme, the person- 
centered-democratic family. Even heaven is thought to be ruled by an authori- 
tarian father. 

Money is a source of power which supports male dominance in the 
family. Unconsciously the most emancipated of women catch themselves 
saying, “I hate to spend his money.” Money belongs to him who earns it, 
not to her who spends it, since he who earns it may withhold it. When 
the power of money is added to the cultural definition, it is no wonder 
that equalitarian personal-social arrangements give way to the culturally 
defined semipatriarchal roles. As more wives become competent to earn 
their living and choose that alternative throughout the family cycle, the 
power of money may be equalized between husband and wife. Meanwhile, 
even where both are working, the wife is usually paid less and her con- 
tribution is viewed as minor. 

Finally there is the mating gradient, a demonstrable tendency for men 
to insure themselves a semipatriarchal authority by marrying mates of less 
education, younger, and less qualified to make decisions. Thus are hus- 
bands prepared to dominate the family intellectually. Moreover, if their 
quarrels ever came to blows, his greater physical strength would settle 
things. 

The personcentered-democratic family advocated by most parent edu- 
cators demands skill and understanding now possessed by few couples. 
Mature, equally matched personalities with rich experiences in give-and- 
take are needed to found such a family. Neurotic, egocentric, domineering, 
and submissive persons are handicapped. The so-called companionship 
family appears to have much in common with the ideal of “the brother- 
hood of man” as a millennial goal. Both may well be desirable but they 
are extreme polar types based largely on the opposite of what is to be found 
in society at a given time.®^ The l^elihood of achieving either one seems 
remote at this writing. 

A more pragmatic approach is to examine the weaknesses and strengths 
of families today and to attempt to formulate a national policy which 

** Edgar Schmiedder, Marriage and the Family (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1946). 

We hasten to point out that instances of dose approximation to these polar ideals are not 
infrequent and hdp to keep diem alive. The functional value of the personcentered-demo- 
cratic family as an ideal has not been questioned in this essay. Indeed, those who have not 
attained this more democratic form can be perennially learning from it, admitting its desir- 
ability rather than remaining smug and complacent about their own less creative attainments. 
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would enable them to make the most of the impending changes in 
government, industry, and social relations. It is to that task that we now 
turn. 

Social Planning for the Family 

In an appraisal of the American family today, its most obvious strength 
is its physical health and resiliency, and its most obvious weakness is its 
relative insecurity. The external forces of social change are bound in the 
future to subject the family’s resilient fiber to terrific strains and render 
it even more insecure. The family’s insecurity is due to several factors: 
sociological, economic, and psychological. 

Centered as it is about the husband and wife and their two or three 
cl^dren, the family is a precariously small and poorly structured unit to 
survive the stresses of life — divorce, desertion, war separations, sudden 
impoverishment, and death. Years ago family members could turn to the 
kinship group in time of need. But we no longer have easy access to 
innumerable relatives who can help us out in time of crisis. We have 
been separated from our kin by a peculiarly American custom which en- 
courages newlyweds to establish a thoroughly independent household. 
Our very conjugal independence lays the basis for insecurity. 

Facing the world alone, each conjugal unit finds itself vulnerable to 
the risks of unemployment, sickness, disability, and sudden death of the 
breadwinner. Today wc do not make a living. We buy it. We make 
money, and that money determines the kinds of homes we live in, the 
food wc cat and the clothes wc wear, the security and independence wc 
look to in hard times and trouble. The source of money may be stopped 
without warning and through no fault of the breadwinner by economic 
depression, accident, sickness, or death. This is the hard economic fact 
which produces insecurity in the typical American family. 

Psychologically the family’s insecurity is enhanced by the rapid changes 
in duties and roles of parents. Feelings of inadequacy surge up in parents 
reared under one school of discipline who arc expected to function quite 
differently with their children today. Cut off from personal contacts with 
neighbors both of the friendly and/or prying variety and from the personal 
counsel of elders, young parents not infrequently face novel situations 
with anxiety and panic. 

Another psychological lack is most apparent in city living. The 
anonymity of urban secularized societies may seem a welcome cloak to 
the prodigal runaway, but to the members of the typical American family 
it provides scant affcctional fare. Living scgmcntally on a touch-and-go 
basis, which precludes becoming involved in the affairs of others, helps to 
maintain a sort of impersonal harmony, but psychologically leaves a void 
in the life of gregarious family people which heightens their sense of 
insecurity. 

In some ways the insecurity of the American family is a paradox. No 
other country has a Wghcr material level of living. Few countries have 
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greater natural resources, yet millions of our families are living in insecurity. 
This feeling is particularly concentrated among urban families of lower 
than average income and education. Koos’ study hypothesized that all 
low-income urban families “face troubles for which society has provided 
no particular means of solution or only solutions that lie beyond their 
level of income, education, and sophistication; these problems affect the 
structure and basis of the family both as an interacting group and as part 
of the community; as long as such problems fail of solution, the individual 
and the family will be unable to carry out their functions adequately and 
human wastage will result.” “ 

As a background for our reconunendations for a nationwide policy 
for family life, let us review some of the accomplishments that have 
already b^n made in reducing insecurity and improving the effectiveness 
of families in meeting their members* needs. 


A Folk Movement to Improve Family Life 

Virtually every basic science could make a contribution which would 
improve the lot of family members: biology, economics, physics, psychology, 
and sociology. Satisfactory home life requires better housing particularly 
among low-income groups, better public health facilities, more rational and 
careful legislation regarding marriage and divorce, a better distribution of 
the costs of illness, greater recreational facilities for children and adults and 
a larger measure of economic security for all classes. 

These needs cannot be met by emergency reforms but require long-time 
planning. We have seen since 1900 a public awareness of family problems 
emerge from discussion by small groups of parents into an integrated 
movement for the improvement of family life. National organizations have 
grown up which have among their objectives the reducing of tensions and 
maladjustments within the home. 

The history of the movement to improve family life is a record of several 
independent developments which at the start had litde in common. Home 
economics, child study, social hygiene, mental hygiene, planned parent- 
hood, and eugenics, as movements, all grew up to conserve some function 
which appeared in need of help. 

The movement for the improvement of family life as it stands today 
strives for action on five fronts: (i) improvement of child care and train- 
ing in the home through parent education and child study; (2) improve- 
ment of the health of family members through immunization, nutrition 
education, preventive medicine, and prevention of venereal diseases; (3) 
improvement of family stock by positive eugenics and planned parent- 
hood programs among all strata of the population; (4) improvement of 
family solidarity through premarital, marital, and family counseling and 
education, as well as family case work in its broadest sense; (5) improve- 
ment of family administration and family integration through a variety of 

28 Koos, Op, cit„ p. xiv. 
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family life education agencies. Obviously we cannot treat in detail these 
movements in a single chapter. Two of them, family counseling and family 
life education, are singled out for discussion because so little is known 
about them. We call attention to the other three to show the extent to 
which action has been taken already, both formally and informally, to 
conserve family values and improve the effectiveness of family activities 
in meeting the needs of members today 


Marriage and Family Counseling 

No area is more chaotic and none is riper with promise than the salvag- 
ing of families through skilled counseling. A husband and wife are worried 
about their heated tiffs; a parent feels that friction at home is producing 
anxiety in a child; a doctor has a patient whose home difficulties are de- 
laying his recovery; a lawyer finds his client needs his marriage strength- 
ened, not dissolved; an employer has a good workman who is falling down 
on the job because of personal problems; a minister desires advice regarding 
care for a member of a family in his church; an engaged couple wonder 
if they are ready to marry, they have so many doubts and mixed feelings — 
these are the grist of the marriage and family counseling mill which yes- 
terday would have been solved over the backyard fence or with an older 
relative. Or worse, they are problems that might have been postponed 
indefinitely, never to be solved. 

Fortunately, new skills and knowledges have arisen which are recog- 
nized as more effective than the trial-and-error approaches of the well- 
meaning relative or layman who handled these problems yesterday. Un- 
fortunately the demand for help with personal and marriage problems far 
exceeds the supply of professional services, and commercial operators have 
filled in the void to exploit this vast reservoir of human need. Radio pro- 
grams run by people of dubious background vie with magazine and 
newspaper columnists in giving advice to the lovelorn. Lee Steiner has 
ably exposed this racketeering in human anguish in her book, Where Do 
People Ta\e Their Troubles? She found no commercial operators trained 
in personality and family study and accused them collectively of offering 
advice without adequate investigation or case study of the individuals who 
came to them. Relying wholly on a vivid imagination and the gullibility 
of their patrons, the commercial “psychologists” make snap decisions which 
often prove disastrous to the client and to his friends and family. There 
is a big difference between this shoddy quackery and the reliable, modestly 
helpful professional counseling service which is becoming more widely 

For a much more complete discussion of these movements, see Joseph K. Folsom, Youth, 
Family and Education (Washington, D. C.; American Council on Education, i94i)» PP* 47~ 
159. See also Bess Goodykoontz and Beulah Coon, Family Living and Our Schools (New 
York: Appleton-Century, 1941), and American Association of School Administrators, 
Nineteenth Yearbook, Education for Family Life (Washington, D. C.; National Education 
Association, 1941). 

^ Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1945* 
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avaikblc. Evelyn Duvall has prepared a set of criteria by which you may 
judge a good counseling service: 

A Good Counseling Service 

1. Doesn’t promise quick results or make snap judgments. 

2. Doesn’t diagnose until after a careful study has been made. 

3. Keeps all information confidential. 

4. May charge nominal fees which are frankly discussed. 

5. May call in other trained specialists to help. 

6. Uses only trained professional workers from reputable colleges specializing 
in such fields as social work, human development, psychiatry, and related 
areas. (At least a master’s degree in the specialized area is the usual profes- 
sional standard.) 

7. Is affiliated with such reliable bodies as local councils of social agencies, and 
nationally with such professional organizations as the National Conference 
of Social Work, and the National Council on Family Relations. 

8. Does not advertise or try to drum up business, relying instead on slowly 
building up a clientele of satisfied users through referrals from other agencies 
and professional persons. 

9. May have a membership and a board of directors of reliable citizens who 
take the responsibility for supporting and interpreting the program to the 
community.®^ 

Originally marriage counseling was an extraprofessional duty of the 
minister, the lawyer, and the teacher. Later it developed as a specialized 
service of family welfare agencies, child guidance centers, birth control 
clinics, and mental hygiene clinics. Tomorrow we may expect marriage 
counseling to emerge as a profession, occupying the full time of specialists 
situated in organized centers for marriage and family guidance. Profes- 
sional training for these specialists is as yet only in the planning stages, 
although course work in counseling is offered as a vital part of the prepara- 
tion for several professions, notably social case work, clinical psychology, 
and the ministry. 

No family consultation center illustrates better than the Marriage 
Counsel of Philadelphia the basic objective of keeping well families well. 
Starting in 1932 with engaged and young married couples as clients, the 
center offered at the outset an opportunity to confer frankly and confiden- 
tially with a well-informed and sympathetic person on questions of sex, 
marital problems, or family relationships. 

The Marriage Counsel is organized at present as a consultative and 
referral service. If treatment of emotional or specific problems is indicated, 
it offers contact with, and introduction to, organizations and individual 
specialists cooperating with the work of the Counsel. Because the needs 
of clients come foremost, the Counsel regards it as unwise to limit the 
practice of counseling to any one group of specialists. It is apparent that 
contributions in both points of view and techniques may be made by the 
members of many different professions. 

81 Duvall and Hill, op, cit,, p. 197. 
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Consultation service is rendered by trained social workers and physi- 
cians. In the judgment of the sponsors it is essential that counselors 
themselves have experienced marriage and that they have some knowledge 
of normal physiological processes, of organic disease, and of nervous symp- 
toms and disorders. “But the attitude of the counselors, their philosophy of 
living, their own relationship to the place of sex in life are much more 
important than their knowledge in these fields, since much more depends 
upon the way in which a counselor talks than upon the content of what 
he says.”«“ 

The well-known American Institute of Family Relations of Los Angeles 
follows a pattern which differs somewhat from Philadelphia’s Marriage 
Counsel. Organized somewhat earlier, in 1930, this center has a staff of 
medical, educational, and research directors, and directors of personal and 
social-psychological services as well as family relations counselors and 
lecturers. Approximately 3000 people are served by the center yearly, 
with the number increasing each year. The Institute’s program of family 
life education has been extended through lecturing and bulletin services 
over a wide area. Recendy a staff of regional consultants in twenty-six 
strategically located states has been added to provide consultation services 
for clients and teachers interested in furthering family life education. The 
Institute’s program includes premarital examinations and conferences, ad- 
justing of marital and family diflSculties, and personal instruction gauged 
to meet the client’s needs. 

The typical procedure in a consultation center is for the client to be 
interviewed first by the secretary at the “intake” desk, then referred to the 
appropriate staff member or specialist. Several conferences may be held 
with the client before the complete picture of his problem becomes apparent. 
Often the counselor confers with fellow staff members in staff conferences 
about a difficult case in order to get suggestions for diagnosis and treatment. 
The client learns early that human relations are complex, that the solution 
of his problems may be painful and time-consuming, and that his co- 
operation will be required throughout the process. Far from being sympa- 
thetic in the traditional sense, the counselor may often seem detached in his 
search for the source of conflict. Just as the individual does not expect 
sentimentality from a doctor or nurse, he should not expect it from a 
counselor. What he can expect is understanding — and now and then that 
may hurt, just as medical treatment hurts. After all, the counselor is not 
primarily interested in comforting the aggrieved one nor in placing blame 
but only in helping both parties reach as satisfactory an adjustment as 
possible.®® 

There is no question but that the need is great for an expansion of family 
counseling services, but we hope that their major function will soon become 
one of family life education; namely, keeping families well through a better 


“2 Emily B. H. Mudd, “Marriage Counsel of Philadelphia ” Parent Education, 3 (Apr.-May, 
1936), p. 19. 

For a more complete discussion of the counseling process and techniques see John F. Cuber, 
Marriage Counseling Practice (New York; Appleton-Century, 1948). 
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understanding of themselves. Just as health education has done much to 
teach us what to eat and how to keep physically fit and when to call a 
doctor, family life education at these centers would keep us in good family 
health. Regular checkups on the health of domestic relationships would 
operate as a preventive of major conflicts, separations, and divorces. 

We can readily visualize families whose relationships are healthy 
handling the great majority of conflicts within their own circles. Keeping 
families well would keep the need for third-party mediators at a minimum. 
The sick family must perforce be willing to turn to a third party, just as 
a sick person turns to a physician. We need to recognize, however, that 
the pair relation is subtly but surely changed with the introduction of a 
third party, no matter how skilled. The fiction of solidarity, of pair unity, 
is shattered, and there is a feeling that public support of the fiction has 
been withdrawn. To rebuild that well-founded awareness of public support 
of the marriage becomes a major task of counselor and counselee. 

Marriage and family counseling is a device for bringing family people 
with problems together with specialists who can apply the knowledges and 
skills of social and psychological science to the solution of family problems. 
The process becomes one of educating the client in these principles as 
they apply to his case and enabling him not only to solve his immediate 
problems but to carry over an understanding of himself and his family 
relationships so effectively that he can meet future crises with courage. 
This service ties in directly with our program of giving flexibility to 
families while conserving the unique vdues around which their life is 
organized. 


Education for Family Life 

The American panacea for all social ills has been universal public 
education. Through the educational system we have expected to build 
a brave new world — and in spite of the cynics, we have not done badly. 
With education compulsory up to the age of eighteen in many states, 
it has been possible to accomplish a great deal through this medium. 

Education for family living will be no exception, and its intricacies 
will make challenging subject matter for classes at any age level and add 
vitality to the traditional curriculum. In some communities the informal 
programs of churches, community agencies such as the Y.W.C.A. and 
the Y.M.C.A., the parent-teacher associations and youth groups, govern- 
ment agencies such as home economics extension, adult education de- 
partments, and others, actually outnumber the formal education courses 
of the elementary schools, the high schools, and the colleges. Wherever 
young people, parents, or grandparents congregate can be found a con- 
stituency eager for fa^y life education. All that is needed is aggressive 
leadership and an organizational channel to build an active educational 
program. 

In recent years family life education has been the means of rapproche- 
ment between the school and the family as they have cooperated on 
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common problems. The school is justified in assuming part of the job 
because it is the chief repository of research findings and is better staffed 
than the average family could hope to be to teach young people the 
technical aspects of child development and parenthood. 

The chief contributions of the nursery school and elementary school 
are three: (i) they aid parents in understanding the growing child through 
frequent conferences with teachers, whose observations of the child’s de- 
velopment are more objective and extensive; (2) they aid the child to 
understand his home, to recognize its value in a vitali2^d curriculum which 
utilizes home activities as study materials; and (3) they supplement the 
family in its function of socializing the child for democratic family life.®* 
The first formal class work in marriage and family living is offered in 
high schools. Reference to the problems involved appear in classes in home 
economics, biology, social science, mental hygiene, and literature. Home 
economics departments have added to their traditional courses — in foods, 
clothing, housing, and household management — work in child study 
and family relationships. In Central High School at Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
about fifteen hundred boys and girls annually enroll in a homecrafts 
course which includes sex information, dating behavior, romantic love, 
divorce, and the personality development of children. In some schools the 
term “home mechanics” has been substituted for home economics, and 
boys vie with girls in learning the arts of homemaking. At Highland 
Park High School, Highland Park, Michigan, a course in sociology is 
taught to both sexes as Preparation for Marriage and Family Life and is 
climaxed by apprentice training in the nursery school.®® Thus do some 
high schools propose to introduce boys to fatherhood! 

Although formal course work in marriage preparation reaches as yet 
less than 20 per cent of students in high school, it is during this period 
that formal preparation will need to receive greatest attention. The high 
school is more nearly than any other the universal school for all marriage- 
able youth. 

It is in college that the most insistent demand for marriage preparation 
courses has come from students. Petitions have been circulated, editorials 
written, and student committees convened to bring pressure upon the 
faculty and administration for course work in marriage. Over the opposi- 
tion of some members of the faculty and administration, courses have 
been introduced in several hundred colleges and universities which did not 
offer any instruction before. Table 24 shows the distribution of courses in 
this general field among colleges and universities as of 1945-1946. It is 
an impressive tribute to a grass roots social movement among college 
students in the 1930’s. 

Changes in course content and emphasis have paralleled the increased 

For an evaluation of home and family life education in elementary grades sec Elizabeth 
Stevenson, Home end Family Life Education in Elementary Schools (New York: Wiley, 
1946). 

Education for Family living (Detroit; Highland Park Board of Education, i945); a picture 
and story interpretation of one area of work in the Highland Park High School. 
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TABLE 24 

College Courses on Marriage and the Family 1945-1946 
Census Conducted by the National Council on Family Relations 

Number of colleges 


Course, offering course 

The Family course 296 

Marriage course 83 

Marriage and the Family 181 

Family Relations 97 

Total number courses reported 657 


Colleges Reporting 
No such course offered 
Some course offered 
Total colleges reporting 


Number of colleges 
80 

550 

630 


interest of college students in the know-how of married life. Attention in 
the more responsive schools is now directed toward the practical problems 
of courtship, factors in mate selection and marital solidarity, sex adjust- 
ments, and parenthood. Interest is maintained by starting with the questions 
dearest to the student and working outward, rather than presenting a 
logical, systematized organization of materials a la Chemistry 1. No course 
lends itself better to general functional education than marriage and the 
family, in that it meets all the criteria set up for general education courses: 
(i) it is designed explicitly to meet the needs of the vast majority of 
students, neither for an intellectual elite nor for a particular vocational 
group; (2) its content is essentially interdepartmental, with materials 
drawn from any source which throws light on the problem at hand; and 
(3) since the course is designed to produce more intelligent living, the 
topics and instructional methods are directed toward an ultimate goal of 
changed conduct rather than the mere intellectual grasp of information 
and concepts. 

We have no standardized system of family life education and produce 
as yet no standard product.^^ Students who have had courses in this field in 
high school and college, however, may be expected to be more effective in 
meeting the crises of married life because of superior insight into human 
behavior and a healthier attitude toward marriage and parenthood. 

Of increasing importance are the classes in parent education and child 
study offered as part of adult education programs in many communities. 
The problems of budgeting and child care may seem remote to the college 
student, but the once crucial question of sex adjustment pales into insig- 

Two of the most helpful journals for teachers in family life education are Family Life pub- 
lished by the American Institute of Family Relations, Los Angeles, California, and Marriage 
and Family Living published by the National Council on Family Relations, 1126 East 59th 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. A symposium, ^Teaching College Marriage Courses," Marriage and 
Family Living (Spring, 1946), pp. 32-42, by Russell Cooper, Paul Popenoe, Judson T. 
Landis,* Henry Bowman, Ralph G. Eckert, Lemo D. Rockwood, Noel Keys, and Lester A. 
Kirkendall, illustrates the varied resources available to the teacher of hunily courses in col- 
leges today. 
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nificance^ in the face of approaching parenthood. Taught at this point in 
a person s development, the techniques of homemaking and child rearing 
receive close attention. Why, if this is so, do we bother to cover the same 
areas in colleges? Because the college graduate who has considered them 
there is more likely than others to avail himself of parent education pro- 
grams later. He is more likely than his less informed neighbor to recognize 
the need for study and for counseling. 

Too Little, Too Late 

Yet we must face the fact that the general picture of family education 
in high schools and colleges is far from satisfactory. Too few students arc 
reached to make any appreciable difference in the general stream of family 
living. There is more emphasis upon domestic skills than upon family 
relationships and getting along creatively with family members. More is 
taught about the family in other times and places than about our own, 
here and now; more a^ut what is wrong with families than about how 
to improve one’s own relationships. Moreover, there is too much neglect 
of the masculine role in the home and of educating boys for it. Home- 
making for boys is only a partial answer. It takes two to make a home, 
but the curriculum rarely recognizes that fact. Indeed the typical high 
school and college curriculum ignores by and large the fact that most 
people will live out their days in family groups. Most curricula are designed 
for celibates and arc quite as sterile as celibacy from a family life education 
point of view. Henry Bowman, whose views we have adapted here, writes: 

Successful marriage and family life must cease to be merely a by-product of our 
educational system and become one of its major objectives. This will involve 
not only courses, teachers, counselors in this area but also new emphases, new 
methods of coordination and integration, new foci, new perspective through 
the educational process. This implies more than a program. It implies a new 
social movement, which, indeed, is already under way. Its gradual evolution is 
probably inevitable; but it may be accelerated by the efforts of interested per- 
sons who are willing to face a great need.^^ 

Family life education, which is a movement for the improvement of 
family life, begins in nursery school and extends through elementary 
school, high school, and college into adult education programs. It aims to 
encourage more compatible mate selection, right-sized families in keeping 
with capacity to provide for and ability to rear, and the development of 
ideals which make family life worth while for its own sake. Education 
aims to make family life and child rearing a genuinely growth-promoting 
experience, to be looked upon as a privilege rather than a burdensome 
duty. Here again we have the opportunity to sacralize the family structure, 
for education can help to impart the necessary values and ideals. 

Henry Bowman, “Education for Marriage and Family Life,” Marriage and Family Living, 
vd. 8, 3 (Summer, 194 S), p. ^4* 
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We started this section of the chapter asking ourselves the question: 
what are the accomplishments of this folk movement for the improvement 
of family life to date? We have seen that there are several well-organized 
programs operating, such as those of parent education, family welfare, 
marital guidance, maternal health, and family education. They are now 
finding common ground so that they may become integrated some day 
into one driving force with common aims and objectives — the improve- 
ment of family life through the critical utilization of modern science and 
social action. There yet remains much to be done. We turn now to a 
consideration of a nationwide policy for family life. 


Formulating a National Policy for Family Life 

As we write this chapter the President of the United States is calling a 
National Conference on Family Life to convene in the White House in 1948. 
Spokesmen for the families of America will there assert that the American 
family needs a bill of rights. We have done better in rural America by our hogs 
and field animals than we have done by our human resources. Few civilized 
countries have such a gap between abundance of natural and processed 
resources and distribution of these resources to its people. The White 
House Conference may be expected, moreover, to formulate a nationwide 
policy which will refocus our knowledge of human behavior, our economic 
forces, our religious, educational, and social strengths upon the needs and 
goals of family life. 

It is perhaps premature for us to attempt to anticipate the problems 
which the White House Conference will face, yet it is a task which we feel 
impelled to do as we round out this final chapter. We have reviewed the 
family’s past, we have evaluated its present, and we now wish to shape its 
future. It is not enough that the family has survived; we wish it to be a 
positive force in producing liberated personalities, in releasing creative 
energies to work at improving social relations among men. A democratic 
American family may be the crucible for creative democratic living just as 
the authoritarian patriarchal European family nurtured the acceptance of 
authority in the Old World. German investigators®” asserted that the 
patterns of nurture characteristic of the patriarchal family prepared in- 
dividuals for the unquestioning acceptance of authority in society and were 
in large measure responsible for the excessive growth of authority mani- 
fested in the totalitarian states. The patriarchal family was both cause and 
effect of the social order in which it flowered. To have cooperative families 
which in turn will foster cooperation in the social order we must first 
create conditions which will be congenial to the growth and development 
of cooperative living as the modal rather than the exceptional form. 

A bill of rights for American families, stated as goals which lie within 

Max Horkheimer, editor, Studien uber Autoritat und Familie (Paris: Felix Alcan, 1936). If 
we succeed in rebuilding the German social structure along less authoritarian lines we will 
need to include reorganization of German fomily structure. Of that we can be sure. 
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our grasp if wc but use the knowledges available from social and psycho- 
logical science, would include: 

1. A minimum income to provide the essentials of the American standard 
of living to all families. 

2. A system of protection against the risks of unemployment, accident, 
death, and old age. 

3. Shelter so constructed that it is adapted to the needs and functions 
of family living. 

4. Adequate medical care for all family members. 

5. Health and nutritional education and checkups sufficient to keep 
family members well. 

6. Vocational and recreational guidance and education for all children 
to allow maximum fulfillment and self-direction. 

7. Minimum education for family life and for effective relations with 
others; assistance in utilizing new patterns for family functioning. 

8. Adequate marriage and family counseling services for family checkups 
and remedial individualized treatment of domestic problems. 

9. Provisions for family research to keep abreast of changing family 
needs and problems. 

The writing of goals is the bare beginning of a policy. A second step 
is to discover at what points the goals established would, in the achieving, 
interfere with the goals and objectives of other associations in the national 
society. Each of these goals, if attained, is going to require programs of 
action and skilled personnel to implement them and will divert the energies 
of hundreds of thousands from the production of other more material 
things to the servicing of personalities. 

To make the case, it will be necessary to make explicit the value of the 
family grouping in American life, a statement of faith, if you will, in 
the American Family. If it occupies first place in our hearts, a nationwide 
policy could be formulated which would put family welfare first in consider- 
ing programs of action. The Committee on Family Life of the Woman’s 
Foundation have prepared a statement which anticipates well the formula- 
tion of a national policy for family life. To them such a policy should 
include: 

A considered formulation of the place and function of family living in Ameri- 
can society, affirming the values and the aspirations which individuals are seek- 
ing in marriage and family life. . . . 

An explicit statement of the meaning of the foregoing as it bears upon the pro- 
grams, decisions, and objectives of all organized activities in the country, 
namely, government, business, and industry, labor organizations, education, 
religion, professional practices, and commimity life generally. 

A declaration of the responsibility of all the above to recognize the impact of 
their decisions and activities upon the family, recognizing both their affirmative 
actions and their omissions and neglects as they help or jeopardize the family. 
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A long-term plan to protect and advance family living through the concerted 
utilization of all available agencies and professions and of all relevant instru- 
mentalities needed to meet the necessary conditions and to aid the distinctive 
functions of the family.®® 

With such a broad statement of policy arrived at by the usual demo- 
cratic procedures of discussion, investigation, debate, and consensus, a 
program of action might be worked out to guide change in such a way that 
the family is freed to advance under its own power. Families which are 
burdened with problems too large for them to solve because of their 
limited resources and understanding become ineffective instruments for 
rearing children, who often become public charges. If we are to sacralize 
the family we must create the conditions in which its values have some 
meaning and where its power of adaptation is not wasted in battling 
against the thick walls of entrenched privilege. 

In concluding this section on family planning and social policy let us 
propose a modest program of action which with some much needed ex- 
tending and broadening of the Social Security Act may enable us to attain 
most of the minimum goals for families formulated above (p. 8oi). 

Starting with the family’s reproductive function we propose that con- 
traceptive information be freely distributed among all closes in order 
to give our population control over births. This service should be paralleled 
by infertility services to the involuntarily childless. The number of wanted 
children will hereby be kept at a maximum which will simultaneously 
improve the aflectional function of the family. An unwanted baby is often 
a rejected baby, whereas a wanted baby may be the stimulus for improved 
affectional functioning if by any chance it was deficient before he arrived. 

Secondly, we propose the provision of public services such as free 
obstetrical service, free maternity care, and housekeeping services during the 
first weeks after the mother returns from the hospital.*® In the matter of 
child care alone, the provision of prenatal care, well-baby clinics, and 
child study classes has made it possible for the mother to protect and 
care for her child with a minimum of outside help. These services should 
lighten greatly the economic burden of rearing children without bringing 
the evils of direct subsidy. 

Third, all families with more than one child are penalized economically 
in the realm of medical care and shelter. By organizing a system of country- 
wide medical insurance, by establishing low<ost housing projects widi 
reduced rentals for families, and by instituting a system of public works 
and public employment the task of providing physical care and protection 
for children can brought within the reach of the average family. 

Fourth, the school and the family are able to carry out their joint 

Committee of Consultants on Tamily Life, The Place of the Family in American Life (New 
York: The Woman's Foundation, 1945), p. 14. 

Della Cyrus would extend socialized housekeeping services to all families in order to free 
mothers of small children from these tedious chores. She predicts that the husband-wife and 
parent-child relationships would be vastly improved. See her entire article, **What’s Wrong 
with the Family," Atlantic Monthly, 178 (Nov., 1946), pp. 67-74. 
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educational and socialization functions most successfully only if a channel 
is provided for parents and teachers to get together. Parent education 
classes and clinics to which parents can bring problems are being provided 
in the Office of Education family life demonstration communities in Utah, 
which arc being increasingly utilized by parents. Research in child develop- 
ment, disciplinary techniques, and delinquent conduct is being translated 
into family terms to show what conditions make for maximum socialization. 
Working together the family and the school make a fine team. Unfortu- 
nately such horizontal teaming of institutions occurs rarely in a secularizing 
society, and explicit arrangements have to be made, with substantial re- 
wards for cooperation, before results can be expected. 

Finally, we turn to the affectional function on which so much of the 
family’s success as an institution is based. Research studies in the success 
and failure of marriage are revealing new ways of improving emotional 
security in the home. Lecturers and teachers are even now communicating 
the results of these studies to students, stressing the importance in mate 
selection of companionship, compatible temperaments, and similar home 
backgrounds. Hollywood should be encouraged to base more films on 
companionship and intention to found a family as the core element in 
married love and to minimize the infantile romantic notions of love at 
first sight which have brought disillusionment to countless couples. 

To improve the affectional element in marriage we propose that pre- 
marital social-psychological examinations be prepared to determine the 
emotional eligibility of a person for marriage, just as we now give pre- 
marital physical examinations. Emotionally immature, dependent, or nar- 
cissistic persons who do not meet the minimum requirements for marriage 
might have access to rehabilitating clinics for treatment of their affectional 
and emotional deficiencies. Another test which should be standardized and 
further validated is the engagement adjustment scale. The engaged couple 
need to know how healthy their relationship is before marriage. They 
need to test the degree of unity, of solidarity which they have already 
achieved. These proposals may seem far-fetched to some but are suggestive 
of the helps which research and clinical agencies can give in improving 
the performance of the affectional function of the family. This is family 
planiiing which looks to the future! 

In concluding this book we wish to affirm our faith in the ability of 
social science to produce the techniques and skills in social organization 
necessary to facilitate improvements in the family life of the future. More- 
over, we see few alternatives for the modern family in search of help. 
Secularization is too far advanced; gone are the wise old men and the holy 
books with the pat answers. Social technology with its clinics and classes 
and prescriptions is a natural successor. Using the problem-solving ap- 
proach, searching for causes which sometimes turn out to be both effect 
and cause, experimenting, recording results, taking little for granted until 
proved — these are the methods of social science and technology. A vital 
role is ahead for these disciplines, if not in changing family form or in 
creating new standards or norms, at least in predicting trends of significance 
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to the family and in making additions to the knowledge of human conduct. 
We see the family, with these aids, surviving the present spurt of machine- 
age developments (our foresight does not carry us into the atomic age), of 
urbanization, of social mobility, of wars and economic depressions, with a 
minimum of scars and a maximum of vitality. We see great possibilities 
in the family of tomorrow as an improved small-family organization, geared 
to assure maximum self-expression of family members while maintaining 
integrity and inner loyalty to the whole. Our optimism is predicated on the 
universality of the family phenomenon, on its survival powers in the past, 
on its present adaptability, and on the shape of things to come. 
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topics for discussion or reports 

1. Write a criticism of the Oneida Community and the Mormon experiments with 
nonmonogamous marriage forms, and show the cultural and social-psychologi- 
cal forces which operated against them. (See Ruth Reed, The Modern Family 
and R. S. Cavan, The Family.) 

2. Make a study of the families of your acquaintance which still have family re- 
unions. How do they differ otherwise from families which have split up into 
separate conjugal groups and never metet for reunions? 

3. Discuss the implications of the homesteading movements and back-to-the-farm 
movements for urban families. What adjustment do you predict still needs to be 
made by the urban family which returns to the simpler life of the Ozark 
mountaineers? 

4. Make a list of the factors making for solidarity in your own parental family. Do 
you agree with men like Zimmerman at Harvard that domestic production 
activities arc necessary to maintain family integrity? Explain your reasons for 
agreement or disagreement. (See Zimmerman and Frampton, Family and 
Society.) 

5. From your reading and observations, show why the family remains superior to 
the orphanage or nursery in meeting the vital needs of the child during the first 
years. What are its peculiar advantages? 

6. Discuss the development of family life education in the high school, and show 
at what points it can facilitate the adjustment of adolescents within the parental 
family. 

7. Write a paper giving your reactions to Della Cyrus’s diagnosis of the modern 
family and her program of treatment. (Sec TAe Atlantic, November, 1946, pp. 

67-74-) 

8. Do not radio programs and motion pictures tend to distort the problems of the 
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family as well as the means available to solve them? Make a study of six radio 
programs and as many motion pictures, noting the areas in which family con- 
flict most frequendy develops. Are the problems usually settled by outside 
counsel? 

9. In the absence of a family consultation center, which of the following do you 
feel is best equipped professionally to perform family counseling services: social 
case workers, physicians, ministers, lawyers, teachers? Explain the bases for 
your selection. 

10. Interview a number of unmarried young people on the need for premarital 
counseling and matrimonial agencies or marriage brokers. Note the character- 
istics of those least interested in guidance. Would they make good marital risks? 

11. Discuss the pros and cons for requiring physical and psychological examinations 
before granting a marriage license to insure genetically, physically, and psycho- 
logically sound marriages in America. 

12. Criticize the proposals for a national policy for family life that have been made 
in this chapter from the standpoint of practicality. Rework them and rewrite 
as if you were preparing recommendations for the National Conference on 
Family Life. 

13. Draft a design for family life which will allow the wife to develop as a person, 
the husband as a parent, and the children as distinct individuals, and show how 
such a family might be sacralized. 



Appendix 

Marriage Prediction Scale f 

ERNEST W. BURGESS AND LEONARD S. COTTRELL 


Directions: The man should read the part headed “Items for Prospective Hus- 
bands/’ mark his own score on each item, and add these figures together. For ex- 
ample, if he was the youngest of several children, this counts 15 toward the final 
score; but if he was an only child, his mark will be zero on this item. Similarly, 
the prospective bride marks her rating on each item under the heading “Items for 
Prospective Wives” and adds these figures to give her individual score. Then to- 
gether the couple should answer the questions under the heading “Items Common 
to Both Husband and Wife,” marking their rating on each. Adding the three totals 
— husband’s score, wife’s score, and items common to both — will give the “mar- 
riage prediction score.” If this is above 700, there is a 98 per cent chance that the 
couple will be extremely happy. If between 540 and 700, there is a strong proba- 
bility that they will be above average in happiness. But if the “prediction score” 
is below 300, the chances of unhappiness are almost 100 per cent. 


I. Items for Prospective Husbands 

1. Your place in your family: 

Am only child 
Am oldest child 
Am middle child 
Am youngest child 
No reply 

2. Most attached to which brother or sister: 

Only child 

No special attachment but have brother or sister 

Most attached to older brother 

Most attached to older sister 

Most attached to younger brother 

Most attached to younger sister 

No reply 

3. Area of residence: 

City: • rooming-house area 
City: • area of “first settlement” 

City: • area of “second settlement” (newer neighborhoods) 
City: • hotel area 

City: • apartment and apartment hotel 
City: • private homes of better class 
City: • suburbs 

Other city or town: above 10,000 

Small town (not city • suburb): below 10,000 


SCORE 


o 

15 

20 

15 

0 

o 

20 

20 

10 

15 

15 

o 

0 

15 

20 

O 

10 

20 

30 

10 

20 


t Used by permission of Prentice-liall, Inc., publishers of Predicting Success or Failure in Mar» 
riage (New York, 1939). 

• 200,000 population or over. 
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SCORE 


Village and rural 



15 

No reply 



5 

Degree of education; 




Grade school only 



5 

High school 



0 

Professional school (not collegiate) 


0 

College graduate 



15 

Graduate or professional work 

(beyond college) 

20 

No reply 



0 

Occupation: 




None 


Grocery-store owners 

15 

Accountants 

15 

High-school teachers 

20 

Advertising 

15 

Insurance salesmen 

10 

Architects 

15 

Laborers 

0 

Athletic coaches 

20 

Lawyers 

15 

Auto mechanics 

5 

Mail clerks 

10 

Automobile salesmen 

10 

Managers 

15 

Bank employees 

10 

Meat-market owners 

10 

Bankers 

15 

Mechanics 

5 

Barbers 

5 

Ministers 

20 

Bond salesmen 

10 

Musicians 

5 

Bookkeepers 

10 

Newspaper workers 

15 

Brokers 

10 

Office workers 

15 

Carpenters 

5 

Owners, large business 

15 

Chemical engineers 

20 

Plumbers 

5 

Civil engineers 

15 

Physicians 

15 

Clerks 

10 

Printers 

10 

Clothing-store owners 

15 

Railroad-office workers 

10 

Contractors 

15 

Real-estate salesmen 

5 

College professors 

20 

Salesmen (unclassified) 

10 

Corporation officials 

15 

Skilled workers 


Dentists 

10 

(unclassified) 

5 

Druggists 

10 

Small-store owners 

10 

Educational administrators 

15 

Store salesmen 

15 

Electrical engineers 

15 

Students 

20 

Electricians 

10 

Teachers 

15 

Engineers 

15 

Traveling salesmen 

0 

Factory foremen 

10 

Truck drivers 

5 

Farmers 

10 

Wholesale salesmen 

15 

Garage owners 

10 

All others 

10 

Gas-station employees 

5 

No reply 

0 

Government workers 

IS 



How long have you held your present position? 


Less than one year 



10 

One to less than diree years 



0 

Three to less than five years 



10 

Five to less than seven years 



5 

Seven years or more 



0 

No reply 



0 
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^JORE 

7. Your work record: 

Never worked because in school, or worked only at school 


vacation time i ^ 

Irregularly employed or continually changing jobs o 

Reg^arly employed 20 

No reply o 

8. Present monthly income: 

None • 10 

Under $150 o 

S 1 50 to under $250 10 

$250 to under $350 5 

$350 or more o 

No reply o 

9. Amount of savings: 

None o 

Under $1000 10 

$1000 to under $2000 20 

$2000 to under $3000 15 

$3000 and over 10 

No reply o 

10. Financial index at marriage: 


Multiply your age (nearest birthday) by your present monthly 
earnings (example: 23 by $110 equals 2530). Then divide your 
total savings by this number (example: $1200 divided by 2530 
equals .47). 

If your index is: 


o (no savings) o 

Between .01 and .29 15 

.30 or over 20 

No reply 5 

11. Family-background index (To obtain this, see Explanation A, end 

of Happiness Chart): 

Under ^ o 

70-89 5 

90-119 25 

12. Present amount of religious activity (attendance at church, 

and so on) : 

Member, but not stating amount of church attendance 5 

No attendance at church or church affairs o 

Attend no more than once a month 10 

Attend two or three times a month 20 

Attend four or more times a month 15 

No reply o 

13. Age when you stopped going to Sunday School: 

Never went 10 

Stopped at 10 years or younger o 

Attended until between ii and 18 years of age 25 

Attended until 19 or more years of age 30 

No reply *0 
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14. Number of social organizations of which yoii are a member: 

None 0 

One 10 

Two 15 

Three or more 20 

No reply 0 

15. Childhood and adolescence were spent chiefly in: 

City or town ( 10,000 or over) 0 

Small town (less than 10,000) 10 

Country 30 

No reply o 

16. Number of women you went with steadily before fiancee: 

None but fiancee 10 

One 5 

Two or three 5 

Four or five 5 

Six or more o 

No reply 0 

17. Number of men friends: 

Almost none o ' 

A few 5 

Several 20 

Many 20 

No reply 0 

18. Marital status of your parents: 

Married, both living 5 

Separated or divorced o 

Both dead 5 

Father dead 15 

Mother dead 20 

No reply o 

19. Your estimate of happiness of your parents’ marriage: 

Very happy 40 

Happy 20 

Average 10 

Unhappy 20 

Very unhappy o 

No reply 20 

20. Amount of disagreement and conflict with your father: 

None 40 

Very little 30 

Moderate 30 

A good deal 15 

Almost continuous o 

No reply 20 

21. Do your parents favor your proposed marriage? 

Both “yes” ’ 20 

One “yes,” the other “no” o 

Both “no” 5 

No reply 5 
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II. Items for Prospective Wives 

1. Your place in your family: 

Am only child o 

Am oldest child lo 

Am middle child lo 

Am youngest child o 

No reply o 

2. Area of residence: 

City: * rooming-house area 5 

City: * area of “first settlement” 10 

City: * area of “second settlement” (newer neighborhoods) 5 

City: • hotel area 5 

City: * apartment and apartment hotel o 

City: * private homes of better class 15 

City: * suburbs 15 

Other city: above 10,000 10 

Small town: (not city * suburb) below 10,000 20 

Village and rural 15 

No reply 5 

3. Degree of education 

Grade school only o 

High school 20 

Professional school (not collegiate in grade) 20 

College graduate 30 

Graduate or professional work 40 

No reply . 10 

4. Occupation: 

None 5 

Domestic service 0 

Unskilled industrial 0 

Clerical and office, semiskilled operators, and so on 0 

Skilled office secretaries, stenographers 10 

Nursing 5 

Professional — teaching 20 

Professional — social work 5 

Professional — law, medicine, and so on o 

Business women ( high-paid ) 10 

Other occupations, such as student, and so on 5 

No reply 10 

5. Is your present occupation in harmony with your vocational 

ambitions? 

Have no special vocational ambition 0 

Yes, in harmony with my ambitions 20 

Slightly different from my ambitions 20 

Gready different from my ambitions 5 

No reply 15 

6. If employed, how long held present position? 

Less than one year 0 


200,000 population or over. 
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One to less than three years 5 

Three to less than seven years 10 

Seven years and over 20 

No reply 0 

7. Your work record: 

Never worked 0 

Occasionally worked 5 

Regularly employed 15 

Housekeeper at home 10 

Steadily engaged in outside activities (not gainful employment) 20 

No reply 10 

8. Your present monthly income: 

None 10 

Under $100 0 

$100 to under $150 15 

$150 to under $200 20 

$200 and over 20 

No reply 0 

9. Amount of your present savings: 

None 15 

Under $500 5 

$500 to under $1500 15 

$1500 to under $2500 0 

$2500 and over 20 

No reply • 5 

10. Family-background index«(to obtain this, see Explanation A, end 
of Happiness Chart) : 

Under 54 o 

55 to 64 15 

65 and over 25 

IT. Present amount of religious activity (attendance at church, 
and so on): 

Member, but not stating amount of church attendance 5 

No attendance at church or* church affairs o 

Attend no more than once a month 5 

Attend two or three times a month 5 

Attend four or more times a month 10 

No reply 5 

12. Age when you stopped going to Sunday School: 

Never went o 

Stopped at 10 years or younger o 

Attended until between ii and 18 years of age 10 

Attended until 19 or more years of age 20 

No reply 0 

13. Number of social organizations of which you are a member: 

None 5 

One o 

Two 10 

Three or more 20 

No reply o 
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14. Number of women friends: 

Almost none 0 

A few 20 

Several 10 

Many 30 

No reply 20 

15. Your estimate of happiness of your parents’ marriage: 

Very happy 20 

Happy 20 

Average 10 

Unhappy 0 

Very unhappy 0 

No reply 0 

16. Amount of your disagreement and conflict with your father: 

None 10 

Very little 0 

Moderate * 0 

A good deal 5 

Almost continuous 0 

No reply 5 

17. Do parents favor your marriage? 

Both “yes” 20 

Father “yes”; mother “no” 15 

Father “no”; mother “yes” 0 

Both “no” 5 

No reply 5 

III. Items Common to Both Husband and Wife 

1. How long have you known each other? 

Under six months 0 

Six months to less than two years 10 

Two years to less than five years 20 

Five years to less than ten years 25 

Ten years or more 30 

No reply 20 

2. How long have you been “keeping company’'? 

Under one year 0 

One year to under three years 5 

Three years and over 20 

No reply 5 

3. Difference between your ages (nearest birthdays): 

Same age 5 

Husband older by one to three years 5 

Husband older by four to seven years 0 

Husband older by eight or more years 10 

Wife older by one to three years 10 

Wife older by four or more years 30 

No reply o 
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husband’s 

wife’s 


SCORE 

SCORE 

a. Religious preference of father and mother 



(Catholic, Jewish, Protestant) : 



Both parents same 

20 

10 

Different 

0 

0 

One or both not known 

10 

5 

b. Education of parents: 



Both parents college 

30 

20 

One college, one high school 

20 

15 

Both parents high school 

15 

10 

One college, one grammar school 

15 

10 

One high school, one grammar school 

10 

7 

Both parents grammar school 

7 

5 

One no education 

5 

3 

Both parents no education 

0 

0 

One or both unknown 

7 

4 

c. Order of birth of parents: 



Oldest and oldest 

30 

20 

Oldest and middle 

10 

8 

Oldest and youngest 

10 

8 

Oldest and only 

20 

15 

> Middle and middle 

10 

8 

Middle and only 

20 

15 

Youngest and youngest 

10 

8 

Youngest and only 

0 

0 

Only and only 

0 

0 

d. Numl^r of brothers and sisters of parents: 



5 or more on both sides 

20 

10 

5 or more on one side and 4 on the other 

18 

9 

5 or more on one side and 3 on the other 

^7 

8 

5 or more on one side and 2 on the other 

16 

8 

5 or more on one side and i on the other 

15 

7 

5 or more on one side and 0 on the other 

H 

7 

4 and 4 

15 

7 

4 and 3 

14 

7 

4 and 2 

13 

6 

4 and I 

12 

6 

4 and 0 

10 

5 

3 and 3 

14 

7 

3 and 2 

13 

6 

3 and I 

12 

6 

3 and 0 

9 

5 

2 and 2 

12 

6 

2 and I 

11 

5 

2 and 0 

9 

4 

I and 1 

II 

5 

I 'and 0 

8 

4 

0 and 0 

0 

0 

One or both not known 

7 

4 
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SCORE SCORE 

e. Social status of parents’ families in their community: 

Both parents of superior or reputable status 20 20 

One parent of superior or reputable and another 
of inferior status lo 10 

Both parents of inferior status o 0 


Engagement Adjustment Scale* 

This is a method of appraising adjustment in engagement which has been devised 
and applied successfully by Dr. Ernest W. Burgess and Dr. Paul Wallin of the 
University of Chicago in a study of fifteen hundred married and engaged couples. 
Its merit is that you can compare yourselves as an engaged couple with these typi- 
cal young people on whom the test was first standardized. 

To maximize objectivity you should read the scale and score yourselves separately. 
When you have added up your scores you have a score of adjustment from the 
man’s perspective and one from the woman’s perspective. Add your individual 
scores together and divide by two and you have your score as an engaged couple. 
You are now ready to compare your score with the couples studied by Burgess and 
Wallin. The upper quarter of these fifteen hundred couples scored 163 or more. 
They are the best adjusted in engagement. The lower quarter scored 142 or below 
and are the least well adjusted in engagement. That means that half of the group 
ranged between scores of 142 and 163. If your score is in the lower grouping you 
should proceed cautiously because adjustment in engagement has been shown to 
be related to later adjustment in marriage. 


SCORE 


I. 


2. 


3 - 


i leisure time do you prefer to be: 

Man 

Woman 

“On the go” all or most of the time 

3 

3 

Stay at home all or most of the time 

10 

10 

Fifty-fifty reply or equivalent 

5 

5 

Emphasis on stay at home 

7 

7 

Man and woman differ 

4 

4 


Do you and your fiance(e) engage in interests 
and activities together? 


All of them 

10 

10 

Most of them 

6 

6 

Some of them 

2 

3 

Few or none 

0 

0 

0 you confide in your fiance(e) ? 

About everything 

5 

5 

About most things 

2 

4 

About some things 

0 

2 


* Adapted for self-administration by Reuben Hill from the research scale presented in the re- 
port by Ernest W. Burgess and Paul Wallin, *'Predicting Adjustment in Marriage from Ad- 
justment in Engagement," The American Journal of Sociology, 49 (January, 1944)1 PP- 3^4“ 
330. Used by permission of the University of Chicago Press, Publishers of The American 
Journal of Sociology, 
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Man 

4. Docs your iiance(e) confide in you? 

About everything 5 

About most things 3 

About some things 0 

5. Frequency with which fiance(c) shows affection. 

Practicdly all the time 10 

Very frequent 8 

Occasionally 2 

6. Are you satisfied with the amount of demonstration 

of affection? 

Both satisfied 7 

Man satisfied, woman desires more 3 

Woman satisfied, man desires more 3 

Man satisfied, woman desires less 2 

Woman satisfied, man desires less 2 

One desires less, other desires more i 

Both desire more 4 

7. Sec chart on opposite page. 

8. Do you ever wish you had not become engaged? 

Never 10 

Once 5 

Occasionally i 

Frequently 0 

9. Have you ever contemplated breaking your engagement? 

Never 10 

Once 5 

Occasionally i 

Frequently 0 

10. What things annoy you about your engagement? List 

them on a scratch pad and count them. 

Nothing listed 10 

One thing mentioned 7 

Two things i 

Three things o 

If “its length” only is mentioned 9 

If “being separated” is cited 8 

11. What things does your fiancc(c) do that you do not 

like? List them on a scratch pad and count them. 

None 7 

One thing mentioned 5 

Two things i 

Three or more 0 

12. Has your steady relationship with your fiancc(c) ever 

been broken off temporarily? 

Never 10 

Once 5 

Twice 2 

Three or more times o 


13. If you could, what things would you chanm in your 
fiance(e) ? List them on a scratch pad checking 


Woman 

5 

3 

2 

10 

8 

3 

7 

3 

3 
2 
2 

I 

4 


10 

5 

I 

0 

10 

5 

1 

0 


10 

7 

I 

0 

9 

8 


7 

5 

I 

0 


TO 

5 

2 

o 



7. Indicate your approximate agreement or disagreement with your fiance(e) on the following things. Do this for each 
itMn by putting a check in the column which shows your agreement or disagreement. To get the man’s score, 
add the scale points for each check he made, c.g, every “Always agree” checked is worth eight (8) points, every 
“Fiequendy disagree” three (3) points, etc. To get the woman’s score add the scale points for the items she 



Matters of amveHliouality 

PhUoso^hy of life 

Ways of dealing uHh your families 
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the following points and then count them: (a) in 
physical condition or appearance; (b) in mental 
or temperamental or personality characteristics; 
(c) in ideas; (d) in personal habits; (e) in any 
other way. 

No change desired 
One change mentioned 
Two changes 
Three changes 
Four changes 
Five changes 

14. If you could, what things would you change in your- 
self following the same outline? List them on a 
scratch pad and count them. 

No change desired 
One change mentioned 
Two changes 
Three changes 
Four changes 
Five changes 


SCORE 

Man Woman 


10 

8 

6 

4 

2 

o 


10 

8 

6 

4 

2 

o 


10 

8 

6 

4 

2 

o 


10 

8 

6 

4 

2 

o 
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